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LETTER  XXVI. 


On  the  Mississippi,  October  Iftth. 

Tcy«f  ARD  sunset  on  the  mosl^  lovely  and  glorious  evenings 
we  came  out  of  the  narrow  little  windiug  Five  Biver,  and 
entered  the  grand  Mississippi,  which  flowed  broad  and  clear 
as  a  mirror  between  hills  which  extended  into  the  distano6| 
and  now  looked  blue  beneath  the  mild,  clear  blue  heavens^ 
in  which  the  new  moon  and  the  evening  star  ascended, 
becoming  brighter  as  the  sun  sank  lower  behind  the  hills. 
The  pare  misty  veil  of  the  Indian  summer  was  thrown 
over  the  landscape;  one  might  have  believed  that  it  was 
the  earth's  smoke  of  sacrifice  which  arose  in  the  evening 
toward  the  gentle  heavens.  Not  a  breath  of  air  moved, 
every  thing  was  silent  and  still  in  that  grand  spectacle; 
it  was  indescribably  beautiful*  Just  then  a  shot  wa« 
fired ;  a  smoke  issued  from  one  of  the  small  green  islands, 
and  flocks  of  ducks  and  wild  geese  flew  up  round  about, 
escaping  from  the  concealed  sportsman,  who  I  hope  this 
evening  returned  without  game.  All  was  again  silent  and 
still,  and  the  Menomonie  advanced  with  a  quiet,  steady 
course  up  the  glorious  river. 

I  stood  on  the  upper  deck  with  the  captain,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  the  representative  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Sibley,  who, 
with  his  wife  and  child,  were  returning  home  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Was  this,  then,  indeed,  the  Mississippi,  that  wild  giant 
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of  nature,  which  I  had  imagined  would  be  so  powerful,  so 
divine,  so  terrible  ?  Here  its  waters  were  dear,  of  a  fresh, 
light-green  color,  and  within  their  beautiful  frame  of  dis- 
tant violet-blue  mountains,  they  lay  like  a  heavenly  mir- 
ror,  bearing  on  their  bosom  verdant,  vine-covered  islands, 
like  islands  of  the  blessed.  The  Mississippi  was  here  in  its 
youth,  in  its  state  of  innocenoe  as  yet.  It  has  not  as  yet 
advanced  very  far  from  its  fountains;  no  crowd  of  steam- 
boats muddy  its  waters.  The  Meuomonie  and  one  other, 
a  still  smaller  boat,  are  the  only  ones  which  ascend  the 
river  above  Gralena ;  no  cities  cast  into  it  their  pollution ; 
pure  rivers  only  flow  into  its  waters,  and  aborigines  and 
primeval  forests  still  surround  it.  Afterward,  far  below 
and  toward  the  world's  sea,  where  the  Mississippi  comes 
into  the  life  of  the  states,  and  becomes  a  statesman,  he  has 
his  twelve  hundred  steamers,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
thousand  setiKng^ats,  gives  himself  np  to  cities  and  the 
population  of  cities,  and  is  married  to  the  Missouri :  then 
it  is  quite  different ;  then  is  it  all  over  with  the  beauty 
and  innocence  of  the  Mississippi. 

But  now,  now  it  was  beautiful,  and  the  whole  of  that 
evening  on  the  Mississippi  was  to  nne  like  an  enchant- 
ment. 

The  Mississippi,  discovered  by  Europeans,  has  two 
epochs,  and  in  each  a  romance:  the  one  as  different  to 
the  other  as  day  and  night,  as  the  sun-bright  idyl  to  the 
gloomy  tragedy,  as  the  Mississippi  here  in  its  youth,  and 
the  Mississippi  down  at  St.  Louis,  as  Mississippi-Missouri. 
The  first  belongs  to  the  northern  district,  the  second  to 
the  southern;  the  former  has  its  hero,  the  mild  pastor. 
Father  Marquette;  the  latter  the  Spanish  soldier,  Ferdi- 
nand de  Soto. 

France  and  England,  equally  jealous  competitors  for 
territorial  acquisitions,  were  the  first  possessors  of  the 
land  of  Tlorth  America.  The  French  Jesuits  were*  the 
first  who  penetrated  into  the  wildernesses  of  Canada  and 
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to  the  great  lakes  of  the  West.  Religions^  enthnsiasm 
planted  the  Puritan  colony  on  Plymouth  Rook ;  religious 
enthusiasm  planted  the  cross,  together  with  the  lilies  of 
France,  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  beside  Niagara, 
and  as  far  as  St.  Marie,  among  the  wild  Indians  by  Lake 
Superior.  The-  noble,  chivalrio  Champlain,  full  of  ardor 
and  zeal,  said,  ''The  salvation  of  a  soul  is  worth  more 
than  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom." 

That  was  at  the  time  when  the  disciples  of  Loyola  went 
forth  over  the  world  to  conquer  it  as  a  kingdom  for  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  inscribed  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
Japan,  in  China,  in  India,  in  Ethiopia,  among  the  Gaffirs, 
in  California,  in  Paraguay.  They  invited  the  barbarian 
to  the  civilization  of  Christianity.  The  priests  who  pene- 
trated from  Canada  to  the  d^erts  of  Western  America 
were  among  the  noblest  of 'their  class. 

''They  had  the  faults  of  ascetic  superstition;  but  the 
horrors  of  a  Canadian  life  in  the  wilderness  were  resisted 
by  an  invincible,  passive  courage,  and  jbl  deep  internal 
tranquillity..  Away  from  the  amenities  of  life,  away  from 
the  opportunities  of  vain-glory,  they  became  dead  to  the 
world,  and  possessed  their  souls  in  unutterable  peace. 
The  few  who  lived  to  grow  old,  though  bowed  by  the  toils 
of  a  long  mission,  still  kindled  with  the  fervor  of  apostolic 
zeal.  The  history  of  their  labors  is  opnnected  with  the. 
origin  of  every  celebrated  town  in  the  annals  of  French 
America:  not  a  cape  was  turned,  not  a  river  entered,  but 
a  Jesuit  led  the  way." 

The  Jesuits,  Bribeuf  and  Daniel,  and  the  gentle  Lalle- 
mand,  accompanied  a  party  of  barefooted  Hurons  to  their 
country  through  dangerous  forests.  They  won  the  regard 
and  the  love  of  the  savages. 

Bribeuf,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  pattern  of  every 
religious  virtue,  lived  fifteen  years  among  the  Hurons, 
baptizing  them  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  instructing 
them  in  the  occupations  of  peace.     Works  of  love,  self- 
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mortifioatioo,  prayers  deiep  Into  the  night — ^snch  wes  hi^ 
life.  Yet  all  the  more  inoreaaed  his  lore  for  the  Master 
whom  he  served,  and  his  desire  to  suffer  in  His  service. 
He  thirsted  after  it  as  others  thirst  after  the  delights  of 
life.  He  made  a  vow  never  to  decline  the  opportunity  of 
martyrdom,  and  never  to  receive  the  death-blow  except 
with  joy. 

Snoh  Was  a  faith  to  remove  mountains ;  and  it  did  more, 
it  implanted  the  vitalizing  love  of  Christ  in  the  blood- 
thirsty heart  of  the  savage.  The  great  warrior  Ahasis- 
tari  said, "  Before  you  came  to  this  country,  where  I  have 
incurred  the  greatest  perils,  and  have  alone  escaped,  have 
I  said  to  myself,  '  Some  powerful  spirit  has  the  guardian- 
ship of  my  days !'  "  And  he  professed  his  belief  in  Jesus 
as  the  good  Genius  and  Protector,  whom  be  had  before 
unconsciously  adored.  After  trials  of  his  sincerity  he  was 
baptized ;  and  enlisting  a  troop  of  converts,  savages  like 
himself,  ''  Let  us  strive,"  he  exclaimed,  <^  to  make  the 
whole  world  embrace  the  faith  in  Jesus."  * 

Further  and  further  still  advanced  the  missionaries  to- 
ward the  West;  they  heard  of  powerful  and  warlike  In- 
dian races,  such  as  the  mighty  Sioux,  who  dwelt  by  the 
great  River  Mississippi,  of  the  Erie,  and  Chippewas,  and 
Potawatomies,  and  others  who  dwelt  by  the  great  lakes. 
Dangers,  fatigues,  wildernesses,  savages,  all  stood  in  threat- 
ening array  before  them,  but  only  the  more  to  allure 
them. 

Hostile  tribes  overcame  the  Indians  who  conducted.them. 
The  savage  Mohawks  took  the  missionary  Isaac  Jogues 
prisoner,  and  with  him  the  noble  chief  Ahasistari.  Ahas- 
istari  had  succeeded  in  finding  a  hiding-place;  but  when 
he  saw  Jogues  a  captive,  he  stepped  forth  to  him,  saying, 
'<  My  brother,  I  made  a  vow  to  thee  that  I  wonld  share  thy 
fate,  whether  life  or  death — How  am  I  to  keep  ray  vow  ?" 

Xhe  savages  exercised  their  cruelty  upon  them  for  sev* 
-  •  Bancfoft. 
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era!  days  and  nights.  When  Jogaes  ran  fhe  gauntlet)  he 
consoled  himself  with  a  yision  of  the  glory  of  the  Q^neen 
of  Heaven.  One  evening,  after  a  day  of  tortnre,  an  ear 
of  Indian  oorn  was  thrown  to  the  good  father,  and  see ! 
n])on.the  broad  leaf  there  were  drops  of  wat^,  or  of  dew, 
suffioient  to  baptize  two  captive  Christian  eonverts ! 

Ahasistari  and  two  of  his  people  were  burned.  He  met 
death  with  the  pride  of  an  Indian  and  the  calmness- of  a 
Christian. 

Father  Jpgnes  had  expected  the  same  fate;  but  his  life 
was  spared  and  his  liberty  granted  to  him.  ^Roaming 
through  the  magnificent  forests  of  the  Hohawk  Valley,  he 
wrote  the  name  of  Jesus  on  the  bark  of  trees,  graved  the 
cross,  and  took  possession  of  these  countries  in  the  name 
of  God.  Often  lifting  up  his  voice  in  thanksgiving,  con- 
soling himself  in  his  sorrow  with  the  thought  that  he 
alone,  in  that  vast  region,  adored  the  true  God,  the  God 
of  heaven  and  of  earth. 

He  returned  safely  to  his  own  people  in  Canada,  but 
merely,  two  years  afterward,  to  set  out  once  more  to  seek 
new  perils  in  the  same  service.  "  I  shall  go,  but  shall 
never  return,"  said  he,  on  setting  out;  and  soon  after- 
ward was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mohawks,  who  said  that 
he,  by  his  enchantments,  had  blighted  their  harvest.  Tim- 
id by  nature,  yet  courageous  through  his  zeal,  he  received 
his  death-blow  with  calmness. 

Bribeuf,  Anthony,  Daniel,  and  the  mild'Lallemand,  all 
suffered  martyrdom  amid  such  torments  as  only  Indians 
can  debase ;  suffered  it  with  that  pious  coui-age  which  only 
the  love  of  Christ  can  inspire. 

The  villages  and  settlements  founded  by  the  good  fa- 
thers were  burned,  and  the  Christian  converts  perished  by 
fire  and  swotd.  All  the  many  years'  labor  of  the  Jesuits 
was  destroyed,  arid  the  wilderness  seemed  once  more  to 
grow  over  their  traces. 

Such  great  adversities  might  be  supposed  sufficient  to 
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qaendli  the  ardor  of  the  missionaries.     Not  at  all !     They 
pressed  forward  aiiew. 

While  the  savage  nations  were  carrying  on  cruel  wars 
one  with  another,  and  converting  all  the  paths  through 
the  forest  of  the  West  into  paths  of  death,  the  Bishop  of 
Q^nebeo,  Francis  de  Laval,  was  .animated  by  the  desire  of 
conveying  the  doctrines  of  peace  to  the  shores  of  the  Great 
River.  He  desired  to  go  himself;  but  the  lot  fell  on  Ren6 
Mesnard.  Every  personal  consideration  seemed  to  retain 
him  at  Q^uebec,  but  powerful  instincts  urged  him  to  risk 
his  life  in^e  enterprise.  He  was  already  old  when  he 
entered  on.  the  path  still  red  with  the  blood  of  his  prede- 
cessors. ''In  three  or  four  months,"  wrote  he  to  a  friend, 
on  his  journey,  ''and  you  may  add  my  name  to  those  of  . 
the  dead." 

He  went,  never  again  to  return.  Afar  off  in  the  wil- 
derness of  the  West,  while  his  attendant  was  one  day  oc- 
cupied in  the  transport  of  a  boat,  he  entered  a  forest  and 
was  never  more  seen :  his  cassock  and  breviary  were  long 
retained  as  amulets  among  the  Sioux !  Another  mission- 
ary was  killed  by  the  arrows  of  the  Indians  during  a  fight 
between  two  hostile  tribes. 

It  is  a  refreshment  to  turn  from  these  bloody  and  cruel 
scenes,  which  marked  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity 
by  Europe  into  the  West,  to  the  idyllian  and  peaceful  epi- 
sode of  the  Jesuit  missionary,  Marquette,  and  his  labors 
amid  those  savage,  warlike  Indian  tribes.  It  is  like  a  sun- 
beam between  thunder-clouds. 

Already  had  the  indefatigable  Father  Aloiiez  visited, 
most  of  the  Indian  tribes  around  Lake  Superior,  and  dur- 
ing two  residences  among  them  had  taught  the  Chippewas 
to  chant  the  Paternoster  and  Ave  Maria,  had  been  invited 
by  the  Fotawatomies,  the  worshipers  of  the  sun,  to  their 
huts ;  had  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  with  the  Illinois 
tribes,  who  told  him  of  their  great  fields  overgrown  with 
tall  grasS)  where  troops  of  wild  deer  and  bnflfaloes  grazed ; 
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be  Iiad  even  met  the  qi:^UTeIflQiiie  mod  mighiy  Sienx,  who 
lived  on  wild  rioe,  covered  their  huts  with  skins  of  animals 
instead  of  bark,  and  dwelt  upon  the  prairie  near  the  Great 
River,  whbh  they  called  tfeasipi. 

Marquette  determined  to  discover  and  sail  down  the 
G-reat  River. 

He  had  gathered  around  him  the  remains  of  the  Huron 
nation,  and  settled  down  with  them  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  where  there  was  abundance  of  fish.  There 
they  built  themselves  huts. 

It  was  front  this  plaoe  that  Marquette,  accompanied  by 
a  Frenchman  named  Joliet,  and  a  young  Indian  of  the  Il- 
linois tribe  as  guide,  set  forth  on  his  journey  of  discov- 
ery. The  French  intendant  of  Canada,  Talon,  favored 
Marquette's  enterprise,  wishing  to  ascertain  whether  the 
banner  of  France  could  be  carried  down  the  Great  River  as 
&r  as^  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  planted  side  by  side  with  that 
of  Spain  on  -die  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Marquette  sought  by  his  journey  the  honor  of  a  higher 
master  than  an  earthly  sovereign  ^  *'  I  shall  gladly  lay 
down  my  life  for  the  salvation  of  souls,"  said  he,  in  answer 
to  a- messenger  of  the  Potawatomies,  who  '^med  him 
'Hhat  these  distant  nations  never  spared  strangers;  that 
their  mutual  wars  filled  the  shores  with  warriors;  and 
that  the  Great  River  abounded  with  monsters  which  de- 
voured both  men  and  canoes;  and  that  the  excessive  heat 
was  mortal.''  And  on  hearing  his  reply,  the  children  of 
the  wilderness  united  with  him  in  prayer  for  his  preserv- 
ation. 

"At  the  last  village  oo-Fox  River  ever  visited  by  the 
French,''  using  the  words  of  Bancroft  the  historian,  for  I 
can  not  have  a  better  guide,  "where  Kickapoos,  Mascou- 
tins,  and  Miamis  dwelt  together  on  a  beautiful  hill,  in  the 
centre  of  the  prairies  and  magnificent  groves  that  extend- 
ed  as  far  88  the  eye  could  reach,  and  where  Aloiiez  had  al- 
ready raised  the  croe9,  which  the  savages  ornamented  with 
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brilliaat  skins  aad  orimson  belts,  a  thanksgiving  oflbring 
to  the  great  Manitoa,  the  anoients  assembled  in  ^ooanoil  to 
receive  the  pilgrims. 

<<  <  My  companion,'  said  ■  Marquette,.  <  is  an  envoy  of 
Fr^inoe  to  discover  new  countries,  aiid  I  am  embassador 
from  G-od  to  enlighten  them  with  the  Grospel ;'  and  offer- 
ing presents,  he  begged  two  guides  for  the  morrow.  The 
wild  men  answered  ooarteonsly,  and  gave  in  return  a 
mat,  to  serve  as  a  oonoh  during  the  long  voyage. 

<<  Behold  then,  in  1673,  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  meek, 
single-hearted,  unpretending,  illnstrions  Marquette,  with 
Joliet  for  his  associate,  five  Frenehmen  as  his  companions, 
and  two  Algonqnins  as  guides,  lifting  their  canoes  on 
their  backs,  and  walking  across  ^the  narrow  portage  that 
divides  the  Fox  River  from. the  Wisconsin.  They  reach 
the  water-shed  ;  uttering  a  special  prayer  to  the  immaon- 
laie  Yirgin,'^they  leave  the  streams  that,  flowing  onward, 
could  have  borne  their  greetings  to  the  castle  of  Quebec ; 
already  they  stand  by  the  Wisconsin.  ^  The  guides  re- 
turned,' says  the  gentle  Marquette,  ^  leaving  us  alone,  in 
this  unknown  land,  ih  the  hands  of  Providence.' 

"  Franc|  and  Christianity  stood  in  the  valley  of  the 


^'  Embarking  on  the  broad  Wisconsin,  the  discoverers 
as  they  sailed  west  went  solitarily  down  the  stream,  be- 
tween alternate  prairies  and  hill-sides,  beholding  neithw 
man  nor  the  wonted  beasts  of  the  forests.  No  sound  broke 
the  appalling  silence,  but  the  ripple  of  their  canoe  and 
the  lowing  of  the  buffalo.  In  seven  days  '  they  entered 
happily  the  Grreat  River  with  a  joy  that  couldoiot  be  ex- 
pressed;^ and  the  two  birob-bark  canoes,  raising  their 
happy  sails  under  new  skies  and  to  unknown  breezes, 
floated  down  die  calm  magnificeiice  of  the  ocean  stream 
over  the  brpad,  clear  sand-bars,  the  resort  of  innumerable 
water-fowl ;  gliding  past  islets  that  swelled  from  the  bosom 
of  the  stream,  with  their  tufts  of  massive  thickets,  ayd 
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.  between.the  :Wide  plains  of  lUinob  and  Iowa,  all  garlanded 
with  majeatio  fovests,  or  oheokered  by  i»Iand  groves  and 
the  ope^  vaatness  of  the  prairie. 

''  About  sixty  leagues  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin, the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  bore  on  its  sands 
the' trail  of  men;  a  little  foot-path  was  discerned  leading 
into  a  beautiful  prairie,  and,  leaving  the  oanoos,  JoUet 
and  Marquetta  resolved  alone  to  brave  a  meeting  with  the 
savages.  After  walking  six  miles  they  beheld  a  village 
on  .the  banks  of  a  river,  and  two  others  on  a  slope  at  a 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  first.  The  river 
was  the  Meu*in-gou-e-na,  or  Moingona,  of  which  werhave 
oorrupted  Hie  name  into  Des  Moines.  Marquette  and 
Joliet  were  the  first  white  men  who  trod  the  soil  of  Iowa. 
Commending  themselves  to  Qod,  they  uttered  a  loud  oiy. 
The  Indians  hear;  four  old  men  advance  slowly  to  meet 
them,  bearing  the  peace-pipe,  brilliant  with  many-colored 
plumes. 

'*  *  We  are  Illinois,'  said  they ;  that  is,  when  translated, 
*  we  are  men ;'  and  they  offered  the  calumet.  An  aged 
chief  received  them  at  his  cabin  with  upraised  hands,  ex- 
claiming, '  How  beautiful  is  the  sun,  Frenchman,  when 
thou  comest  to  visit  us !  Our  whole  village  awaits  thee ; 
thou  shalt  enter  in  peace  into  all  our  dwellings.' 

"  At  the  great  council,  Marquette  published  to  them 
the  one  tru^  God,  their  Creator.  He  spoke  also  of  the 
great  captain  of  the  French,  the  ^vernor  of  Canada,  who 
had  chastised  the  Five  Nations  and  commanded -peace; 
and  he  questioned  them  respecting  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  tribes  that  possessed  its  banks.  For  the  messengers 
who  announced  the  subjection  of  the  Iroquois,  a  magnifi- 
cent festival  was  prepared  of  hominy  and  fish,  and  the 
choicest  viands  from  the  prairies. 

"  After  six  days'  festivities  among  these  wild  people, 
the  little  band  proceeded  onward.  <I  did  not  fear  death,' 
said  Meurquette ;  <  I  should  have  esteemed  it  the  greatest 
happiness  to  have  died  for  the  glory  of  God,' 
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^'They  pi^saed  tbe  perpehdicalar  rooks,  which  wore  the 
appearance  of  monaters ;  they  heard  at  a  distance  the  noise 
of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  known  to  them  by  its  Al- 
gonquin name  of  Pekitanoni;  and  when  they  came  to  the 
roost  beautiful  confluence  of  rivers  in  the  world,  where 
the-  swifter  Missouri  rushes  like  a  conqueror  into*  the 
calmer  Mississippi,  dragging  it,  as  it  were,  hastily  to  the 
sea,  the  good  Marquette  resolved  in  his  heart  one  day  to 
ofsoend  the  mighty  river  to  its  source;  to  cross  the  ridge 
that  divides  the  oceans,  and,  descending  a  westerly  flow- 
ipg  stream,  to  publish  the  Gqspel  to  all  the  people  of  this 
New  World. 

^<  In  a  little  less  than  forty  leagues  the  canoes  floated 
past  the  Ohio,  which  was  then  and  long  afterward  called 
the  Wabash.  Its  banks  were  tenanted  by  numerous  vil- 
lages of  the  peaceful  Shawnees,  who  quailed  under-  the 
incursions  of  the  Iroquois. 

'^The  thick  canes  began  to  appear  so  close  and  strong 
that  the  buffalo  could  not  break  through  them,  and  the 
insects  became  intolerable.  The  prairies  vanished,  and 
forests  of  white  wood,  admirable  for  their  vastness  and 
height,  crowded  even  to  the  skirts  of  the  pebbly  sh<»re. 
It  was  also  observed  that,  in  the  land  of  tbe  Ghickasaws, 
the  Indians  had  guns. 

''They  reached  the  yillageof  Mitohigamea,  in  a  region 
which  had  not  been  visited  by  Europeans  since  the  days 
of  De  Soto.  '  Now,'  thought  Marquette, '  we  must  indeed 
ask  the  aid  of  the. Virgin.  Armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
with  clubs,  axes,  .and  bucklers,  amid  continual  whoqw, 
the  patives,  bent  on  war,  embarked  in  vast  canoes  made 
out  of  the  trunks  of  hollow  trees;  but  at  the  sight  of  the 
mysterious  peace-pipe  held  aloft,  God  touched  the  hearts 
of  the  old  men,  who  checked  the  impetuosity  of  the 
young;  and,. throwing  their  bows  and  quivers  into  the 
canoes  as  a  -  token  of  peace,  they  prepared  a  hospitable 
welcome.' 
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^<  Thus  liad  the  trayeleni  desoended  below  the  entnuce 
of  the  Arkansas  to  the  genial  olimes  which  have  soaroely 
any  winter  hut  rains,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Hex- 
iooy  and  to  tribes  of  Indians  who  had  obtained  arms  by 
traffic  with  the  Spanitfrds  or  with  Virginia. 

'<  So,  having  spoken  of  God,  and  the  mystejries  of  the 
Catholic  faith— having  become  certain  that  the  Father 
of  Rivers  wentnot  to  the  opean»  east  of  Florida,  nor  yet 
to  the  Gulf  of  California,  Marquette  and  Joliet  left  Ar^ 
kansea  and  ascended  the  Mississippi. 

'^At  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  latitude  they  entered 
the  River  Illinois,  and  disQovered  a  country  without  its 
equal  for  the  fertility  of  its  beautiful  prairies,  covered  with 
buffaloes  and  stags— for  the  loveliness  of  its  rivulets,  and 
the  prodigal  abundance  of  wild  ducks  and  swans,  and  of 
a  species  of  parrot  and  wild  turkeys.  The  tribe  of  In- 
dians that  tenanted  its  banks  entreated  Marquette  to  come 
ud  reside  among  them.  One  of  their  chiefs,  with  their 
young  men,  conducted  the  party  by  way  of  Chicago  to 
Lake  Michigan;  and  before  the  end  of  September  all  were 
safe  in  Green  Bay. 

^'  Joliet  returned  to  Q.ue'bec  to  announce  the  discovery, 
the  fame  of  which,  through  Talon,  quickened  the  ambi- 
xtion  of  Colbert.  The  unaspiring  Marquette  remained  to 
.  preach  the  Gospel  tp  the  Miamis,  who  dwelt  in  the  nocth 
of  Illinois,  round  Chicago.  Two  years  afterward,  sailing 
from  Chicago  to  Mackinaw,  he  entered  a  little  river  in 
Michigan.  Erecting  an  altar,  he  said  mass  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  then  desired  the 
men  who  had  conducted  his  canoe  to  leave  him  alone  for 
half  an  hour. 

<^  At  the  end  of  the  time  the]^went  to  seek  him,  but  he 

was  no  more.     The  good  missionary-discoverer  of  a  world 

had  fallen  asleep  on  the  margin  of  the  stream  that  bears 

.  his  name.     Near  its  mouth  the  canoe^men  dug  his  grave 

in  the  sand.     Ever  after,  the  forest-rangers,  if  in  danger 
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on  Lake  MiohigaD,  woald  invoke  his  name.     The  people 
of  the  West  will  build  his  monument." 

Thus  much  of  Father  Marquette  ;  a  short  human  life  ; 
but  how  full,  how  beautiful,  how  complete  and  perfect ! 
Do  you  not  see  a  ray  of  heavenly  light  shine  through  that 
misty,  blood-stained  valley  of  the  Mississippi  ?  Lower 
down  on  the  Mississippi  I  shall  itell  you  of  Ferdinand  de 
Soto. 

Mississippi,  October  16th. 

Cold  and  chilly;  but  those  stately  hills, 'which  rise 
higher  and  higher  on  each  side  the  river,  covered  with 
forests  of  oak  now  brilliant  in  their  golden-brown  array 
beneath  the  autumnal  heaven,  and  those  prairies  with 
their  infinite  stretches  of  view,  afford  a  spectacle  forever 
changing  and  forever  beautiful.  And  then  all  is  so 
young,  so  new,  all  as  yet  virgin  soil !  Here  and  there, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  the  bai^ks  of  the  river,  has  the 
settler  built  his  little  log-house,  plowed  up  a  little  field 
in  which  he  has  now  just  reaped  his  maize.  The  air  is 
gray,  but  altogether  calm.  ^  We  proceed  very  leisurely, 
because  the  water  is  low  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  has 
many  shallows ;  at  times  it  is  narrow,  atid  then  again  it 
is  of  great  width,  dottei  over  with  many  islands,  both 
large  and  small.  These  islands  are  full  of  wild  vines, 
which  have  thrown  themselves  in  festoons  among  the 
trees,  now  for  the  most  part  leafless,  though  the  wild  vines 
are  yet  green. 

We  are  sailing  between  Wisconsin  on  the  right  and 
Iowa  on  the  left.  We  have  just  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin  River,  by  which  Father  Marquette  entered  the 
Mississippi.  How  well  I  understand  his  feelings  on  the 
discovery  of  the  Great  River !  I  feel  myself  here,  two 
hundred  years  later,  almost  as  happy  as  he  was,  because 
I  too  am  alone,  and  am  on  a  journey  of  discovery^  although 
of  another  kind.  The  "Wisconsin  flows  into  the  Mississippi 
between  shores  overgrown  with  wood,  and  presents  a  beau- 
tiful idyllian  scene. 
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We  shall  to-morrow  enter  upon  a  wilder  region  and 
aoipng  the  Indians.     If  the  weather  is  only  not  too  ooM ! 

Evening,  It  seems  as  if  it  ..would  olear  np;  the  sun 
has  set  and  the  moon  risen,  and  the  moon  seems  to  dissi- 
pate the  clouds.  At  sunset  the  Menomonie  put  to  land 
to  take  in  fuel.  It  was  on  the  Iowa  hank  of  tiie  river.  I 
went  on  shore  with  Mr^  Sibley.  A  newly-ereoted  log- 
house  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  fifty  paoes  from 
the-river;  we  went  into  the  house,  and  were  met  by  a 
handsome  young  wife,  with  a  nice  little  plump  lad,  a 
baby,  in  her  arms ;  her  husband  was  out  in  the  forest 
They  had  been  at  the  place  merely  a  few  months,  but  were 
satisfied,  and  hopeful  of  doing  well  there.  Two  fat  oows 
with  bells  were  grazing  in  the  meadow,  without  any 
tether.  Every  thing  within  the  house  was  neat  and  in 
order,  and  indicated  a  degree  of  comfort.  I  saw  some 
books  on  a  shelf;  these  were  the  Bible,  prayer-books, 
and  American  reading-books,  containing  selections  from 
English,  and  American  literature,  both  .verse  and  prose. 
The  young  wife  talked  sensibly  and  calmly  about  their 
life  and  condition  as  settlers  in  the  West.  When  we  left 
the  house,  and  I  saw  her  standing  in  the  door- way  with 
her  beautiful  child  in  her  arms,  she  presented  a  picture 
in  the  soft  glow  of  the  Western  heaVen,  a  lovely  picture 
of  the  new  life  of  the  West. 

That  youDg,  strong,  earnest  mother,  with  her  child  on 
her  arm,  that  little  dwelling,  protected  by  the  husband, 
who  cherished  in  himself  the  noblest  treasures  of  thought 
and  of  love— behold  in  these  the  germ  which,  by  degreeSf 
will  occupy  the  wilderness,  and  cause  it  to  blossom  as  the 
rose. 

16tA.  A  glorious  morning,  as  warm  as  summer !  It 
rained  in  the  night,  but  cleared  up  in  the  morning ;  those 
dease,  dark  masses  of  cloud  were  penetrated,  rent  asunder 
by  the  flashing  sunbeams;  and  bold,  abrupt  shadows, 
and  heavenly  lights  played  among  the  yet  bolder,  more 
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craggy,  and  more  pioturesqae  hills.  What  an  aniinated 
scene  it  was !  and  I  was  once  more  alone  with  America, 
with  my  beloved,  my  great  and  beaatiful  sister,  with  the 
sibyl  at  whose  knee  I  sat  listening  and  glancing  u{>  to 
her  with  looks  full  of  love.  Oh  what  did  she  not  com- 
municate to  me  that. day,  that  morning  full  of  inspiration, 
as  amid  her  tears  she  drank  in  the  heavenly  light,  and 
flung^  those  dark  shadows,  like  a  veil,  back  from  her  coun- 
tenance, that  it  might  be  only  the  more  fully  illumined 
by  the  Divine  light !     Never  shall  I  forget  that  morning ! 

They  came  again  and  again,  during  the  morning,  those 
dark  clouds, spreading  night  over  those-deep  abysses;  but 
again  they  yielded,  again  they  gave  place  to  the  sun,  which 
finally  prevailed,  alone,  triumphant,  and  shone  over  the 
Mississippi  and  its  world  in  the  most  beautiful  summer 
splendor;  and  the  inner  light  in  my  soul  conversed  with 
the  outward  light.     It  was  glorious ! 

The  further  we  advanced,  the  more  strangely  and  fan- 
tastically were  the  clif&  on  the  shore  i^lintered  and  riven, 
representing  the  most  astonishing  imagery.  Half  way  up, 
probably  four  or  five  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  these 
hills  were  covered  with  wood  now  golden  with  the  hue  of 
autumn,  and  above  that,  rising,  as  if  directly  out  of  it, 
naked,  ruin-like  crags,  of  riph  red  brown,,  representing 
fqrtifioations,  towers,  half-demolished  walls,  as  of  ancient, 
magnificent  strongholds  and  castles.  The  castle  ruins  of 
the  Rhine  are  small  things  in  comparison  wilh  these  gi- 
gantic remains  of  primeval  ages ;  when  men  were  not,  but 
,tbe  Titans  of  primeval  nature,  Megatheriums,  Mastodons, 
and  lohthyosaurians  rose  up  from  the  waters,  and  wan-^ 
dered  alone  over  the  earth. 

It  was  difficult  to  persuade  one's  self  that  many  of  these 
bold  pyramids  and  broken  temple-fa9ades  had  not  really 
been  the  work  of  human  hands,  so  symmetrical,  so  archi- 
tectural were  these  colossal  erections.  I  saw  in  two  places 
human  dwellings,  built  upon  a  height ;  they  looked  like 
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birds'-nests  upon  a  lofly  roof;  bat  I  was  glad  to  see  them^ 
because  they  predicted  that  this  magnificent  region  will 
soon  have  inhabitantsi  and  tiiis  temple  of  nature  worship- 
ers^in  tfiankful  and  intelligent  homan  hearts,  ^he  ooan« 
try  on  the  other  side  of  these  precipitous  crags  is  highland, 
glorious  country,  bordering  the  prairie-land— ^land  for  mai^y 
millions  of  huidan  beings !  Americans  will  build  upon 
these  hiUs  beautiful,  hospitable  homes,  and  will  here,  labor, 
pray,  love,  and  enjoy.  An  ennobled  humanity  will  Irve 
upon  these  heights. 

^low^  in  the  river,  at  the  feet  of  the  hill-giants,  the  lit- 
tle green  islands  become  more  and  more  numerous.  All 
were  of  the  same  character;  all  were  lovely  islands,  all  one 
tangle  of  wildkvine.  The  wild  grapes  are  small  and  sour, 
but  are  said  to  Income  sweet  after  they  have  been  frosted. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  the  wild  vine  is  every  where  indig- 
enous to  America.    America  is  of  a  truth  Yineland. 

I  have  heard  the  prppheoy  of  a  time  and  a  land  where 
every  man  shall  sit  under  his  own  vine,  and  none  shall 
make  him  afraid;  when  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  sport 
together,,  and  the  desert  shall  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  all 
in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

These  hills,  spite  of  their-  varieties  of  form  and  of  their 
ruin-like  crags,  have  a  general  resemblance ;  they  are  near- 
ly all  of  the  same  height,  not  exceeding  eight  or  nine  hund- 
red feet.     Good  republicans,  every  one  of  them! 

Last  evening,  just  ai  sunset,  I  saw  tb.e  first  trace  of  the 
Indians  m  an  Indian  grave.  It  was  a  chest  of  bark  laid 
upon  a  oduple  of  planks  supported  by  four  posts,  standing 
underneath  a  tree  golden  with  autumnal  tints.  ^  It  is  thus 
that  the  Indians  dispose  of  their  dead,  till  the  flesh  is  dried 
off  the  bones,  when  these  are  interred  either  in  the  earth 
or  in  caves,  with  funeral  rites,  dances,  and  songs.  Thus 
a  coffin  beneath  an  autumnal  tree,  in  the  light  of  the  pale 
evening  siin,  was  the  first  token  which  I  perceived  of  this 
poor,  decaying  people. 
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Soon  after  we  saw  Indian  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  riv* 
er.  They  are  called  by  themselves  ^'  tepees"  (dwellings), 
•  and  by  the  English  '^  lodges ;"  they  resemble  a  tent  in 
form,  and  are  covered  with  b«f!alo  hides,  which  are  wrafK 
ped  round  long  stakes,  planted  in  the  gronnd  in  a  circle, 
dind  nnited  at  the  topj  where  the  smoke  passes  out  through 
an  caning  something  like  our  Laplander's  huts,-  only  on 
a  larger  scale.  There  is  a  low  opening  in  the  form  of  a 
door  to  each  hut,  and  over  which  a  piece  of  buffalo  hide 
can  be  let  down  at  pleasure.  I  saw  through  the  open 
doors  the  fire  burning  on  the  floor  in  many  of  the  huts ; 
it  had  a  pleasant,  kindly  appearance.  Little  savage  chil- 
dren were  leaping  about  the  shore.  It  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful moonlight  evening.  '' 

.  17th.  Sunshiny,  but  cold.  We  have  fndian  territory 
through  the  whole  of  our  course  on  the  right ;  it  is  the 
territory  of  Minnesota,  and  we  now  see  Indians  encamped 
on  the  banks  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers.  The  men, 
standing  or  Walking,  wrapped  in  their  red  or  yellow-gray 
blankets ;  the  women,  busied  at  the  fires  either  within 
or  without  the  tents,  or  carrying  their  children  on  their 
backs  in  the. yellow  blankets  in. which  they  themselves 
are  wrapped.  All  are  bareheaded,  with  their  black  locks 
hanging  down  like  horses'  tails,  or  sometimes  plaited.  A 
great  number  of  children,  boys  especially,  leap  about  shout- 
ing on  the  shores.  We  proceeded  very  slowly,^  and  stuck 
fast  on  the  shallows  continually  as  we  wound  among  the 
islands.  In  the  mean  time,  little  canoes  of  Indians  glided 
quickly,  and,  as  it  were,  shyly  hither  and  thither  along 
the  shores  and  the  islands,  the  people  seeming  to  be  look- 
ing for  something  among  the  bushes.  *  They  appeared, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  women  in  the  boats ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  a  man  from  a  woman,  as  they  sit  there 
wrapped  in  their  blankets,  with  their  bare,  unkemped 
hair.  They  were  seeking  for  wild  berries  and  herbs, 
which  tfiey  collect  amoi^  the  bashes.     How  savage  and 
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like  wild  bea^  they  looked !  And  yet  it  ia  very  eniertam- 
ing  to  see  haman  beiagn  ao  uzdike  the  peeple  ooe  sees  ev- 
ery day,  Qo  unlike  our  own  selves! 

The  Indians. we  see  here  are  of  the  Sioux  or  Daeotah 
nation,  still  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  in  the  coun- 
try, and  whpi.toged^er  with  the  Chippewast  inhabit  the 
district  arou0d  the  springsuof  the  Mississippi  (Minnesota). 
Each  nation  is  said  to  amount  to  twenty*five  thousand 
souls.  .  The  two  tribes^  live  in  hostility  with  eadi  other ; 
but  have  lately  held,  after  some  bloody  encounters,  a 
peace  congress  at  Jort  Snelling,  where  the  American  au- 
thorities joompelled  these,  vengeful  people,  although  un- 
willingly, to  offer  each  other  the  huid  of  reconciliation. 

Mr.  Sibley,  who  has  lived  many  years  among  the  Sioux, 
participating  in  their  hunting  and  their  daUy  life,  has  re- 
lated to  me  many  characteristic  traits  of  this  people's  life 
and  disposition.  There  is  a  certain  grandeur  about  them, 
but  it  is  founded  on  immense  pride ;  and  their  passion  for 
revenge  is  carried  to  a  savage  and  cruel  extreme.  Mr. 
Sibley  is-  also  very  fond  of  the  Indians,  and  is  said  to  be 
a  very  great  favorite  with  them.  Sometimes,  when  we 
sail  past  Indian  villages,  he  utters  a  kind  of  wild  cry, 
whicli  receives  an  exulting  response  from  the  shore.   . 

Sometimes  we  see  a  little  log-bonse,  with  two  or  three 
Indian  lodges  beside  it..  Such  houses  belong  to  half-blood 
Indians,  that  is  to  say,  one  whose  father.was  a  wl^ite  man 
and  mother  an  Indian,  and  these  are  hiis  relations  by  the 
mother's  side,  or.the  relatives  of  his  Indian  wife,  who  have 
come  to  dwell  near  Jiim.  He  is  commonly  engaged  in 
trade,  and  is  a  link  between  the  Indian  and  European. 

We  have  now.dso  some  Indians  on  board,  a  family  of 
the  Winnebagoes,  husband)  wife,  and  daughter,  a  young 
girl  of  seventeen,  and  two  young  warriors  of  the  Sioux 
tribe,  adorned  with  fine  feathers,  and  painted  with  red  and 
yellow,  and  all  colors,  I  fancy,  so  that  they  are  splendid. 
They  remain  on  the  upper  deck,  where  I  also  remain,  on 
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aooonnt  of  the  view  b^ing  so  rnnoh  more  extensive.  The 
Winnebago  man'  is  also  painted,  apd  lies  on  deck,  general- 
ly on  his  stomach,  propped  on  his  elbows,  and  wrapped  in 
his  blanket.  The  wife  looks  old  and  worn  ont,  but  is 
cheerful  and  talkative.  The  girl  is  tall  and  good-looking,  - 
but  has  heavy  features,  and  broad,  round  shoulders;  she 
is  very  shy,  and  turns  away  if  any  one  looks  at  her.  I 
saw  the  three  have  their  dinner :  they  took  a  piece  of  dark- 
colored  meat,  which  I  supposed  to  have  been  smoke-dried, 
out  of  a  bag,  and  alternately  tore  a  piece  from  it  with 
their  teeth.  I  offered  them  cakes  andvfruit,  which  I  had 
with  me;  the  wife  laughed,  and  almost  snatched  them 
from  me.  They  were  well  pleased  to  receive  them,  but 
expressed  no  thanks.  The  young  ^ioux  warriors  look  like 
some  kind  of  great  cock.  They  strut  about  now  and  then, 
and  look  proud,  and  then  they  squat  themselves  down  on 
their  hams,  like  apes,  and  chatter  away  as  volubly  as  any 
two  old  gossips  ever  did.  All  the  men  have  noses  like  a 
hawk's  bill,  and  the  corners  of  their  mouths  are  drawn 
down,  which  gives  a  disagreeable,  scornful  expression  to 
the  countenance.  Nothing,  however,  about  them  has 
struck  me  so  much  as  their  eyes,  which  have  a  certain 
hard,  inhuman  expression.  They  seem  to  me  like  those 
of  wild  beasts,  cold,  clear,  with  a  steady,  hard,  and  almost 
cruel  glance.  One  could  fancy  that  they  had  caught 
sight  of  some  object,  some  prey  a  long  way  off  in  the  for- 
est. The  glance  is  not  deficient  in  intelligence  or  acute- 
ness,  but  it  is  deficient  in  feeling.  There  is  an'  immense 
difference  between  their  eyes  and  those  of  the  negroes. 
The  former  are  a  cold  day,  the  latter  a  warm  night. 

Last  night  we  passed  through  Lake  Pepin  in  the  moon- 
light. It  is  an  extension  of  the  Mississippi,  large  enough 
to  constitute  a  lake,  surrotmded  by  magnificent  hills,  which 
seem  to  inclose  it  with  their  almost  perpendicular  cliflTs, 
one  among  which  is  particularly  prominent,  and  is  called 
Wenona's  Cliff,  from  a  young  Indian  girl  who  here  sang 
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her  death-song  and  then  throw  herself  into  the  waters 
below,  preferring  death  to  marriage  with  a  young  man 
whom  she  did  not  love. 

.  Late  last  evening  I  noticed  a  tall  Indiaa  who  was  stand- 
ing with  his  arms  crossed,  wrapped  in  his  blanket,  under 
a  large  tree«  He  stood  as  immovable  as  if  he  had  grown 
.into  the  tree  against  the  boU  of  which  he  leaned.  He 
looked  very  stately.  All  at  once  he  gave  a  leap  forward, 
and,  uttering  a  shrill  ory,  bounded  down  to  the  shore ;  and 
then  I  saw,  at  no  great  distance,  an  encampment  of  about 
twenty  huts  in  the  forest  hear  the  river,  where  fires  were 
burning,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  throng  of  people.  Along 
the  shore  lay  a  considerable  number  of  small  canoes,  and 
I  imagined  that  the  warning  cry  of  the  man  had  referenee 
tQ  these,  for  when  our  steamer  i3\vung  past  the  place,  for 
it  was  at  a  bend  of  the  river  where  the  camp  stood,  it  oc- 
casioned a  sort  of  earthquake  to  those  little  boats,  which 
were  hurled  like  nutshells  one  against  another,  and  on 
toward  the  shore.  The  people  who  were  seated  in  the 
boats  leaped  upon  the  shore,  others  came  running  from  the 
huts  down  to  the  boats ;  the  whole  encampment  was  in 
motion;  there  was  a  yelling  and  a  barking  both  of  men 
and  dogs,  and  shrill  cries  which  were  heard  long  after  the 
Menomonie  had  shot  pasron  her  foaming  career.  The 
camp,  with  its  fires,  its  huts,  and  its  people,  was*  a  most 
wild  and  anitnated  scene. 

At  another  place,  during  the  day,  we  saw  a  large,  pale 
red  stone  standing  on  a  plain  near  the  river.  I  was  told 
that  thi^  stone,  and  all  large  stones  of  this  kind,  are  re- 
garded as  sacred  by  the  Indians,  who  swear  by  them,  and 
around  which  they  hold  their  councils,  believing  that  they 
are  the  abiding-place  of  a  divinity. 

Injthe  afternoon  we  shall  reach  St*  Paul's,  the  goal  of 
our  journey,  and  the  most  northern  town  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. I  am  sorry  to  reach  it  so  soon ;  I  should  have  liked 
this  voyage  up  the  Mississippi  to  have  lasted  eight  days 
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at  least  It  amuses  and  interests  me  indescribably.  These 
new  shores,  so  new  in  every  way,  with  their  perpetually 
varying  scenes ;  that  wild  people,  with  their  camps,  their 
fires,  boats,  their  peculiar  manners  and  (vies — ^it  is  a  con- 
tinual refireshment  to  me.  And  to  this  must  be  added 
that  I  am  able  to  enjoy  it  in  peace  and  freedom,  from  the 
excellent  arrangemaQt  of  the  American  steam-boats  for 
their  passengers/  They  are  commonly  three^ecked-r-the 
middle  deck  being  principally  occupied  by  the  passengers 
who  like  to  be  comfortable.  Bound  this  deck  runs  a  broad 
gallery  or  piazza^  roofed  in  by  the  upper  deck,  within 
which  are  ranged  the  passengers'  cabins,  side  by  side,  all 
round  the  vessel.  Bach  cabin  has  a  door,  ii^  which  is  a 
window  opening  into  the  gallery,  so  that  one  can  either 
enter  the  gallery  this  way,  or,  enjoy  the  scenery  of  the 
shore  from  the  cabin  itself;  it  has  also  another  door,  which 
opens  into  tl^e  saloon.  The  saloon  aft  is  always  appro- 
priated to  the  Jadies,  and  around  this  are  their  cabins ;  the 
second  great  saloon  also,  used  for  meals,  is  the  assembling- 
place  of  the  gentlemen.  Each  little  apartment,  caUed  a 
state-room,  has  commonly  two  berths  in  it,  the  one  above 
the  other;  but  if  the  steamer  is  not  much  crowded,  one 
.can  easily  obtain  a  cabin  entirely  to  one's  self.  These 
apartments  are  always  painted  white,  and  are  neat,  light, 
and  charming;  one  xK)uld  remain  in  them  for  days  with 
the  utmost  pleasure.  The  table  is  generally  well  and  am- 
ply supplied ;  and  the  fares,  comparatively  speaking,  are 
low.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  pay  for  the  voyage  from  Ga- 
lena to  St  Paul's  only  six  dollars,  which  seems  to  me  qi:iite 
too  little  in  oomparison  with  all  the  good  things  that  1 
enjoy.  I  have  a  charming  little  <*  state-room"  to  myself, 
and  the  few  upper-class  passengers  are  not  of  the.  catCi- 
chising  order.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Sibley,  is  a  clever,  kind 
man,  and  extremely  interesting  to  me  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  people,  of  this  region,  and  their  circumstances.  There 
are  also  some  emigrant  families  who*  are  on  their  way  to 
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sotfle  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhrer  St.  Croix  and  Stillwater, 
who  do  not  belong  to  wh^t  are  called  the  ^<  better  class," 
altlioagh  they  rank  with  8noh-~-a.  couple  of  ladies  who 
smoke  meerschanm-pipas  now  and  thai — and,  in  partic- 
ular, there  are  two  half-grown  girls,  who  are  considerably 
in  my  way  sometimes — especially  one  of  them,  a  tall, 
awkward  girl  in  a  fiery-red,  brick-colored  dress,  with  fiery- 
red  hair  as  roagh  as  a  besom^  and  eyes  that  squint,  and 
who,  when  aha  comes  out,  sets.herself  td  stare  at  me  with 
her  aims  crossed,  her  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  as  if  I 
were  some,  strange*  Scandinavian  animal,  and  every  now 
and  then  phe  rushes  up  to  me  with  some  unneoessary,  wit- 
less ijuestion.  I  regard  these  girls  as  belonging  to— the 
ftiythologioal  monsters  of  the  G-reat  West,  as  daughters  fvf 
its  giants,  and  did  not  scrujrfe  to  cut  them  rather  short! 
Ah!  people  may  come  to  this  hemisphere  as  democratic 
a;i  they  will,  but  when  they  have  traveled  about  a  little 
they  will 'become  aristocratic  to  a  certain  extent.  To  a 
certain  >  extent-^but  beyond  that  I  shall  never  go,  even 
though  the  daughters  of  the  giants  become  so  numerous 
as  to  shut  out  my  view.  And  this  brick-colored,  fool- 
hardy girl  would — of  this  I  am  oei1»in-— with  a  few  kind 
and  intelligent  words,  assume  a  difierent  mode  of  behav- 
ior, and,  if  I  were  to  be  any  length  of  time  with  her,  she 
and  I  should  become  good  friends.  And  there  is  in  one 
of  these  emigrant  families  an  old  grandmother;  arnd  yet 
not  so  very  old  after  all,  who  is  so  iul>  of  anxiety,  so  qui* 
etly  active,  and  so  thoughtful  for  every  one  who  belongs 
to  her^  and  who  is  evidently  iso  kind  and  motherly  Tn  dis* 
position,  that  one  must  wiltingly  take  in  good  part  all  her 
questions  and  her  ignorance  of  geography,  if  one  has  any 
thing'good  in  one's  self.  And  that  one  has  not  when  one 
gets  out  of  temper  with  the  manners  of  the  giants'  daugh- 
ter, and  wills  to  be  at  peace. 

The  captain  of  the  steamer,  Mr;  Smith,  is  an  extremely 
agreeable  and  polite  man,  who  is  my  oavalier  on  boa>d, 
and  in  whose  vessel  the  utmost  order  prevails. 
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We  see  no  looger  any  traces  of  European  onltiTation  on 
shore,  nothing  but  Indian  huts  and  enoampinentB.  The 
shores  have  become  flatter  siilce  we  left  Lake  Pepin,  and 
the  scenery  tamer. 


LETTER   IIVJI; 

St.  Pavl'8,  Mi]me8ota,-Oetober  S6th. 

At  about  three  miles  i^m  St.  Paul's  we  saw  a  large 
Indian  village,  consisting  of  about  twenty  hide-oovered 
wigwams,  with  their  ascending  columns  of  smoke.  In 
the  midst  of  these  stood  a  neat  log-house.  This  was  the 
home  which  a  Christian  missionary  had  built  for  himself 
among  the  savi^es,  and  here  he  had  established  a  schoo . 
for  the  children.  IJpon  a  hill  beyond  the  village;  a  num- 
ber of  stages  were  placed  in  a  half  circle,  upon  which  rest- 
ed coffins  of  bark.  Small  white  flags  distinguished  those 
among  the  departed  who  had  been  most  recently  brought 
there.  The  village,  which  is  called  Kaposia,and  is  one  of 
the  establish^  Indian  villages,  looked  unimated  from  its 
women,  children,  and  dogs.  We  sped  rapidly  past  it,  for 
the  .Mississippi  was  here  as  clear  and  deep  as  our  owti 
Bivor  G-otha,  and  the  next  moment,  taking  an  abrupt  turn 
to  the  left,  St.  Paul's  was  before  us,  standing  upon  a  high 
bluff  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi;  behind  it  the 
blue  arch  of  heaven,  and  far  below  it  the  Great  River,  and 
before  it,  extending  right  and  left,  beautiful  valleys,  witii 
their  verdant  hill-sides  scattered  with  wood — a  really  grand 
and  commanding  situation — affording  th^  most  beautiful 
views. 

We  lay  to  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  whence  the 
upper  is  reached  by  successive  flights  of  steps,  exactly 
as  with  us  on  the  South  Hill  by  Mose-back  in  Stockholm. 
Indians  were  sitting  or  walking  along  the  street  which 
runs  by  the  shore.     Wrapped  in  their  long  blankets,  they 
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marehed  <a^  with  a  proud  step,  and  were  noma  of  them 
stately  figures.  Just  opposite  the  steamer,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps,  sat  some  yoang  Indians,  splendidly  adorned 
with  feathers  and*  ribbons,  and  smoking  from  a  long  pipe 
which  they  handed  from  one  to  the  other,  so  that  tfaey 
merely  unoked  a  few  whifts  «aoh. 

Scarcely  had  we  touched  the  shore  when  the  governor 
of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Alexander  Ramsay,  and  his  pretty  yodng 
wife,  came  on  board,  and  invited  me  to  take  i^  my  quar- 
ters  at  their  house.  And  -there  I  am  now ;  happy  with 
these  kind  people,  and  with  them  I  make  excursions  into 
the  iieighborhood.  The  town  is  one  of  the  youngest  in* 
fants  of  the  Great  Wtot,  scarcely  eighteen  months  old,  and 
yet  it  has  in  this  short  time.anoreased  to  a  population  o£ 
two  thousand  persons,  and  in  a  very  few  years  it  will  cer- 
tainly  be  possessed"  of  twenty-two  thousand,  for  its  situa* 
tioQ  is  as  remarkable  for  beauty  and  healthiness  as  it  is 
advantageotis  for  trade.  Here  the  Indians  come  with  their 
furs  from  that  immense  country  lying  between  the  Mis* 
sidsippi  and  the  Missouri,  the  western  boundary  of  Minne* 
sota,  and  the  forests  still  undeapoiled  of  their  primeval 
wealth,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  abounding  in  fish^  oSx 
their  inexhaustible  resources,  while  the  great  Mississippi 
offordi^  the  means  of  their  oonveyance  to  the  commercial 
markets  of  the  world,  Aowing^as  it  does,  through  the  whole 
of  Cdntral  America  down,  to  New  Orleans.  Hence  it  is 
that  several  traders  here  have  already  aoquised  couskier* 
able  wealth,  while  others  are  eocuiog  hither  more  .and 
more,  and  they  are  buildiAg  houses  as  finst  as  th^  can. 

As  yet,  however,  the  town  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and 
people  manage  with  suQh  dwellings  as  they  can  get.  The 
drawing-room  at  Qovernor  Hamsay's  house  is  alte  ins 
office,  wd  Indians  and  work^peeple,  and  ladies  and  gen* 
tlemen,  are  all  alike  admitted.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr. 
Ramsay  is  build ing  himself  a  handspine,  spacious  ho«ise, 
u|K«  a  hill,  a  liUle  oat  of  tbe  city^  With  hsattlofAl  tttm 
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around  it^and  commanding  a  grand  view  over  the  river. 
If  I  were  to  live  on  the  Mit^sissippi,  I  would  live  here.  It 
is  a  hilly  region,  and  on  all  hands  extend  beautiful  and 
varying  landscapes  ;  and  all  jabounds  with  suoh  youthful 
and  fresh  life. 

The  city  is  thronged  with  Indians.  The  men,  for  the 
most  part,  go  about  grandly. ornamented,  and  with  naked 
hatchets,  the  shafts  of  which  serve  them  as  pipes.  They 
paint  themselves  so  utterly  without  any  taste  that  it  is 
incredible.  Sometimes  one  hulf  of  the  countenance  will 
be  painted  of  a  cinnamon-red,  striped  and  in  blotches,  and 
the  other  half  with  yellow  ditto,  as  well  as  ail  other  ^orts 
of  fancies,  in  green,  and  blue,  and  black,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  beauty  that  I  can  discover.  Here  comes 
an  Indian  who  has  painted"  a  great  red  spot  in  the  middle 
of  his  nose ;  here  another  who  has  painted  the  whole  of 
his  forehead  in  Ismail  lines  of  yellow  and  black ;  there  a 
third  with  coal-black  rings  round  his  eyes.  All  have  ea- 
gles' or  cocka'  feathers  in  their  hair,  for  the  most  part 
colored,  or  with  scarlet  tassels  of*  worsted  at  the  ends. 
The  hair  is  cut  short  on  the  forehead,  and 'for  the  rest 
hangs  in  elf-iocks  or  in  plaits  on  the  shoulders,  both  of 
men  and  women.  The  women  are  less  painted,  and  with 
better  taste  than  the  men,  generally,  with  merely  one 
deep  red  little  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  cheeks,  and  the 
parting  of  the  hair  on  the  forehead  is  died  purple.  I  like 
their  appearance  better  than  that  of  the  men.  They  have 
a  kind  smile,  and  often  a  very  kind  expression  ;  as  well 
as  a  something  in  the  glance  which  is  much  more  human; 
but  they  are  evidently  merely  their  husbands'  beasts  of 
burden.  There  goes  an  Indian  with  his  proud  step,  bear- 
ing aloft  his  plumed  head.  He  carries  only  his  pipe,  and 
when  he  is  on  a  journey,  perhaps  a  long  staff  in  his  hand. 
After  him,  with  bowed  head  and  stooping  shoulders,  fol- 
lows  his  wife,  bending  under  the  burden  which  she  bears 
on  her  back,  and  whiqh  a  band,  passing  over  the  forehead, 
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enables  her  to  support.  Above  the  burden  peeps  forth  a 
little  rontid-faced  child,  with  beautiful  dark  eyes :  it  is 
her  '*  papoose,"  as  these  children  are  called.  Its  little 
body,  is  fastened  by  swaddling-clothes  npon  its  back  on  a 
board,  which  is  to  keep  its  body  straight ;  and  it  lives, 
and  is  ied,  and  sleeps,  and  grows,  always  fastened  to  the 
board.  Whto  the  child  can  walk  it  is  still  carried  for  a 
long  time  on  the  mother's  back  in  t|ie  folds  of  her  blanket. 
Nearly  all  the  Indians  which  I  have  seen  are  of  the  Sioux 
tribe. 

Grovernor  Ramsay  drove  me  yesterday  to  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony.  They  are  some  miles  from  St.  Paul's. 
These  falls  close  the  Mississippi  to  steam-boats  and  other 
vessels.  From  these  falls  to  New  Orleans  the  distance  is 
twQ  thousand  two  hundred  miles.  A  lirtle  above  the  falls 
the  river  is  again  navigable  for  two  hundred  miles,  but 
merely  for  small  .vessels,  aiidthat  not  without  danger. 

The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  have  no  considerable  height, 
and  strike  me  merely  as  the  cascade  of  a  great  mill-dam. 
They  fall  abruptly  over  a  stratum  of  a  tufa  rook,  which 
they  sometimes  break  and  wash  down  in  great  masses. 
The  country  around  is  neither  grand,  nor  particularly 
picturesque;  yet  the  river  here  is  very  broad,  and  proba- 
bly from  that  cause  the  fall  and  the  hills  appear  more  in- 
considerable. The  shore  is  bordered  by  a  rich  luxuriance 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  springing  up  wildly  from  among 
pieces  of  rock,  and  the  craggy  tufa  walls,  with  their  ruin- 
like forms,  which,  however,  have  nothing  grand  about 
them.  River,  falls,  country,  views,  every  thing  here  has 
more  breadth  than  grandeur. 

It  was  Father  Hennepin,  the  French  Jesuit,  who  first 
came  to  these  falls,  brought  hither  captive  by  the  Indians. 
The  Indians  called  the  fieills  **  Irrara,"  or  the  Laughing 
Water;  he  christenled  them  St.  Anthony's.  I  prefer  the 
first  name,  as  being  characteristic  of  the  fall,  which  has 
ratix^  a  cheerful  than  a  dangerous  appearance,  and  the 
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roar  of  whi  jh  has  nothing  terrific  in  it«  The  Midsissif^i 
IS  a  river  of  a  joyful  temperameni  I  have  a  paiptiog  of 
its  springs — ^a  present  from  Mr.  Schoolcraft — the  little  lake, 
Itaska,  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota.  The  little  lake 
looks  like  a  serene  heavenly  mirror  set  in  a  frame  of  pri- 
meval forest.  Northern  firs  and  pines,  maples  an4  elms, 
and  other  beautiful  American  trees,  surround  the  waters 
of  this  lake  like  a  leafy  tabernacle  above  the  oradle  of  the 
infant  river.  Afar  up  in  the  distant  background  lies  that 
elevated  range  of  country,  called  by  the  French  "  Hauteur 
des,  terres,"  resembling  a  lofty  plateau,  covered  with  dense 
forest,  sctttered  over  with  blocks  of  granite,  and  inter-* 
spersed  with  a  hundred  springs :  five  of  these  throw  them^ 
selves  from  different  l^ights  into  the  little  lake. 

When  the  infant  Mississippi  springs  forth  from  the  bo- 
som of  Itaska,  it  is  a  rapid  and  clear  little  stream,  sixteen 
feet  broad,  and  four  inches  deep.  Leaping  forward  over 
stocks  and  stones,  it  expands  itself  ninety  miles  below  its 
spring  into  Lake  Pemideji — a  lake  the  waters  of  which 
are  clear  as  crystal,  and  .which  is  free  from  islands..  Here 
it  is  met  by  the  River  La  Place,  from  Assawa  Lake. 
Forty-five  miles  lower  down  it  pours  itself  down  into  Lake 
Cass,  the  terminal  point  of  Governor  Cass's' expedition  in 
1820.  When  the  Mississippi  emerges  from  this  lake,  it 
is  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  feetbr^^^9  ^^^  eight  feet 
•  deep.  Thus  continues  it  increasing  in  width  and  depth, 
receiving  richer  and  richer  tribute  from  springs  and  riv- 
ers, now  reposing  in  clear  lakes,  abounding  in  innumera- 
ble species  of  fish,  then  speeding  onward,  between  banks 
covered  with  wild  roses,  elders,  hawthorns,  wild<rice,  wild 
plumSj  and  all  Jcind  of  wood  fruit,  strawberries,  raspt>er- 
ries,  cranberries,  through  ibrests  of  white  cedar,  pine, 
birch,  and  sugar.- maple,  abounding  in  game  of  many 
kinds,  such  as  bears,  elks,  foxes,  raccoons,  inartens,  bea-^ 
vers,  and  such  like ;  through  the  prairie  country,  the  high- 
er and  lower  full  pf  bubbling  fountains — tibe  sp-oalled  Un* 
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dine  region;  throagh4;raots  of  country,  the  fertile  eoit  of 
which  would  produce  luxuriant  harvestij  of  Corn,  of  wheat, 
potatoes},  etc.,  through  an  extent  of  three  or  four  hundred 
miles,  during  which  it  ia  navigable  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, till  it  reaches  8t  Anthony.  Just  above  this  point, 
however,  it  has  greatly  extended  itdelf,  has  embrJEiced 
many  greater  and  'smaller  islands,  overgrown  with  trees 
and  wild  vines.  Immediately  above  the  falls,  it  runs  so 
shallow  over  a  vast  level  surface  of  rock  that  people  may 
cross  it  in  carriages,  as  we  did  to  my  astonishment.  At 
no  gr^at  distance  below  the  falls  the  river  becomes  again 
navigable,  and  steamers  go  up  as  far  as  Mendota,  a  vil- 
lage at  the  outlet  of  the  St.  Peter's  River  into  the  Missis- 
sippi, somewhat  above  St.  Paul's.  From  St.  Paul's  there 
is  a  ixee  course  down  the  Mississippi  toythe  G-ulf  of  Mex- 
ico. The  Fails  of  St.  Anthony  are  the  last  youthful  ad- 
venbire  of  the  Mississippi.  For  nine  hundred  miles  the 
river  flows  along  the  j^erritory  of  Minnesota,  a  great  part 
of  which  is  wild  and  almost  unknown  country. 

But  to  return  to  the  Tails  and  to  the  day^  I  spent 
there. 

Immediately  below  thd  largest  of  the  falls,  and  envel- 
oped in  its  spray,  as  if  by  shapes  of  mist,  lies  a  little  isl- 
and of  picturesque,  ruin- like  masses  of  stone,  crowned 
with  rich  wood — ^the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  striking 
feature,  of  the  whole  scene.  It  is  called  the  Cataract  Isl- 
and of  the  laughing  water-fall.  It  is  also  called  '<  Spirit 
Island,"  from  an  incident  which  occurred  here  some  years 
since,  and  which  I  must  relate  to  you,  because  it  is  char- 
acteristic ef  the  life  of  the  Indian  woman. 

-"  Some  years  ago,  a  young  hunter,  of  the  Sioux  tribe, 
set  up  his  wigwam  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  a  little 
above  St.  Anthony's  Fall.  He  had  only  one  wife,  which 
is  an  unusual  thing  with  these  gentlemen,  who  sometimes 
are  possessed  of  as.  many  as  twenty ;  and  she  was  called 
Ampeito  Sapa.    They  lived  happily  together  for  many  years. 
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and  had  two  children,  who  played  around  their  fire,  and 
whom  they  were  glad  to  caii  their  children. 

*'  The  husband  was  a  successful  hunter,  and  many  fam- 
ilies, by  degrees,  assembled  around  him,  and  erected  their 
wigwams  near  his.  .Wishing  to  become  still  more  closely 
connected  with  him,  they  represented  to  him  that  he  ought 
to  have  several  wives,  as  by  that  means  he  would  become 
of  more  importance,  and  might,  before  long,  be  elected 
chief  of  the  tribe. 

'^  He  was  well  pleased  with  this  counsel,  and  privately 
took  a  new  wife;  but,  in  order  io  bring  her  into  his  wig- 
wam without  displeasing  his  first  wife,  the  mother  of  his 
children,  he  said  to  her, 

'*  *  Thou  knowest  that  I  never  can  love  any  other  wom- 
an so  tenderly  as  I  love  thee ;  but  I  have  seen  that  the 
labor  of  taking  care  of  me  and  the  children  is  too  great 
for  thee,  ^nd  I  have  therefore  determined  to  take  another 
wife,  who  shall  be  thy  servant;  but  thou  shalt  be  the 
principal  one  in  the  dwelling.' 

"  The  wife  was  very  much  distressed  when  she  heard 
these  words.  She  prayed  him  to  reflect  on  their  former 
afiection — their  happiness  during  many  years— their  chil- 
dren. She  besought  of  him  not  to.  bring  this  second  wife 
into  their  dwelling.. 

<<In  vain.  The  next  evening  the  husband  brought  the 
new  wife  into  his  wigwam. 

'^  In  the  early  dawn  of  tbe  following  morning  a  death- 
song  was  heard  on  the  Mississippi.  A  young  Indian  wom- 
an sat  in  a  little  canoe  with  her  two  small  children, 'and 
rowed  it  out  into  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  the  falls.  It 
was  Ampato  Sapa.  She  sang  in  lamenting  tones  the  sor- 
row of  her  heart,  of  her  husband's  infidelity,  and  her  de- 
termination to  die.  Her  friends  heard  the  song,  and  saW 
her  intention,  but  too  late  to  prevent  it. 

"  Her  voice  was  soon  silenced  in  the  roar  of  the  fall. 
The  boat  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
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pioe,  and  the  next  was  carried  over  it  and  vanished  in  the 
foaming  deep.  The  mother  and  her  children  were  seen 
no  more." 

The  Indians  still  believe  that  in  the  early  dawn  may 
be  heard  the  lamenting  song  deploring  the  infidelity  of 
the  hosbaad ;  and  they  fancy  that  at  times  may  be  seen 
>  the  mother,  with  the  children  clasped  to  her  breast^  in  the 
misty  shapes  whicli  arise  from  the  fall  aronnd  the  Spirit 
Island. 

This  incident  is  only  one  among  many  of  the  same  kind 
which  occur. every  year  among  the  Indians.  Suicide  is 
by  no  means  rare  among  their  women* 

A  gentleman  who  wished  to  contest  this  point  with  me, 
said,  that  during  the  two  years  which  he  had  lived  in  this 
region,  he  had  only  heard  of  eleven  or  twelve  such  occur- 
rences. And  quite  enough  too,  I  think !  The  occasion  of 
suicide  is,  with  the  Indian  woman  generally,'  either  that 
her  father  will  marry  her  against  her  wishes  and  inclina- 
tion, or,  when  she  is  married,  that  the  husband  takes  a 
new  wife.  Suicide,  a  fact  so  opposed  to  the  impulses  of 
a  living  creature,  seems  to  me  to  bear  strong  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  pure  feminine  nature  of  these  poor  women, 
and  shows  that  they  are  deserving  of  a  better  lot.  As 
.young  girls,  their  chpice  is  seldom  consulted  with  regard 
to  marriage.  The  wooer  spreads  out  before  the  girl's  fa- 
ther his  buffalo  and  beaver  skins,  he  carries  to  the  mother 
some  showy  pieces  of  cloth  and  trinkets,  and  the  girl  is 
—sold.  If  she  makes  any  opposition,  the  father  threat- 
ens to  cut  off  her  ears  and  her  nose;  and  she,  equally  ob- 
stinate with  him,  cuts  the  matter  short  by — ^hanging  her- 
self; for  this  is  the  mode  of  death  which  is  generally  se- 
lected. It  isjtrue"  that  the  desire  for  revenge  may  be  the 
mainspring  of  suicide,  mid  it  is  well  known  that  the  In- 
dian women  emulate  the  men  in  cruelty  to  their  enemies 
and  war-captives;  still,  their  hard  lives  as  women  are  not 
the  less  to  be  deplored;  and  their  strength  to  die,  rather 
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thafu  degrade,  themselres^  pvoves  that  these  children  of 
nature  are  more  high-minded  than  maAy  a  woman  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  civilization.  The  beauties  of  the  ferest 
are  prouder  and  nobler  than  are  frequently  they  of  the 
saloon.  But  true  it  is  that  their  world  is  a  weary  one^ 
and  affords  them  nothing  but  the  husband  whom  they 
must  serve,  and  the  circumscribed'  dwelling  of  which  he 
is  the  master.  •  . 

We  drank  tea  on  a  con^derable  island  in  the  Mississippi, 
above  the  falls,  at  a  beautiful  home,  where  I  saw  comforts 
and  cultivation,  wherC'I  heard  music,  saw  books  and  pic- 
tures— such  lifcj  in  short,  as  might  be  met  with  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson;  and  how  charming  it  was  to  me! 
Here,  too,  I  found  friends  in  its  inhabitants,  even  as  I  had 
there.  The  dwelling  had  not  been  long  on  the  island; 
and  the  island,  in  its  autumnal  attire,  looked  like  a  little 
paradise,  although  still  in  its  half- wild  state. 

As  to  describing  how  we  traveled  about,  how  we  walk- 
ed over  the  river  on  broken  trunJcs  of  trees  which  were 
jammed  together  by  the  stream  in  chaotic  masses,  how 
we  climbed  and  clambered  up  and  down,  among,  over, 
and  upon  stocks,  and  stones,  and  precipices^  and  sheer  de- 
scents^—all  this  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  because  it 
is  indescribable.  I  considered  many  a  passage  wholly  and 
altogether  impracticable,  until  my  coifductors,  both  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  convinced  me  that,  it  was  to  thetn  a 
simple  and  every-day  path.     Ugh ! 

The  day  was  cold  and  chilly,  and  for  that  reason  the 
excursion  was  more  fatiguing  to  me  than  pleasant. 

.  I  have  had  several  rambles  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, ^sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  in  company  with 
the  agreeable  Governor  Ramsay,  or  with  a  ly  nd  clergyman 
of  this  place.  In  this  way  I  have  visited  several  small 
farmers,  most  of  them  French,  who  have  come  hither  from 
Canada.:  They  all  praise  the  excellence  of  the  soil  and 
its  fertility ;  they  wem  capital  people  to  talk  with,  seem- 
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ed  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  had  many  children,  but 
that  neatness  and  general  comfort  which  distinguish  the 
homes  of  the  Anglo-Americans  I  did  hot  find  in  their 
dwellings,  but.  rather  the  contrary.  On  all  sides  the  grass 
waved  over  bills  and  fields,  tall  and  of  an  autumnal  yel- 
low. There  are  not  hands  enough  here  to  mow  it.  The  soil 
is  a  rich  black  mould,  which  is  superb  for  the  growth  of 
potatoes  and  grain,  but  pot  so  agreeable  for  pedestrians  in 
White  stockings  and  petticoats.  A  fine  black  dust  soils 
every  thing.  The  most  lovely  little  lakes  lie  among  the 
hills,  like  clear  mirrors  in  romantic  peace  and  beauty.  It 
is  a  perfectly  Arcadian  landscape ;  but  there  yet  lack  the 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses.  The  eastern  shore  of  the 
Uississippi;  within  Minnesota  only,  belongs  to  the  whites, 
and  their  number  here  does  not  as  yet  amount  to  more 
than  seven  thousand  souls.  The  whole  western  portion 
of  Minnesota  is  still  Indian  territory,  inhabited  principally 
by  two  great  nations,  Sioux  or  Daootahs,  and  Chippewas, 
who  live  in  a 'continual  state  of  hostility,  as  well  as  by 
sohie  of  the  lesser  Indian  tribes.  It  is  said  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  intending  shortly  to  purchase  the  whole  of  this 
country;  and  that  the  Indian  tribes  are  willing  to  treat, 
and  to  withdraw  themselves  to  the  other  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri Uiver,  to  the  steppland  of  Nebraska  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  These  Indian  tribes  have  already  become  so 
degraded  by  their  intercourse  with  the  whites,  that  they 
value  money  and  brandy  higher  than  their  native  soil,  and 
are  ready,  like  Esau,  to  sell  their  birth-right  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.  But  that  cruel  race  which  scalps  children  and 
old  people,  and  which  degrades  women  to  beasts  of  bur- 
den, may  as  well  move  off  into  the  wilderness,  and  leave 
room  for  a  nobler  race.  There  is,  in  reality,  only  a  higher 
justice  in  it. 

October  26th.  I  went  yesterday  with  my  kind  enter- 
tainers into  the  Indian  territory,  by  Fort  Snellinjg,  a  for- 
tress built  by  the  x\mericans  here,  and  where  military  are 
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stationed,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  to  keep  the  Indians 
in  check.  The  Indians  are  terribly  afraid  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, whom  they  call  "  the  Long  Knives,"  and  now  the 
white  settlers  are  no  longer  in  danger.  The  Indian*  tribes, 
spite  of  the  American  intervention,  continue  their  bloody 
and  orael  hostilities  among  themselves.  Not  long  since  a 
number  of  Sioux  warriors  surprised  a  Chippewa  village 
while  the  men  were  away  on  their  hunting,  and  killed 
and  scalped  sixteen  persons,  principally  women  and  chil- 
dren. ~  Grovernor  Ramsay  ordered  the  ringleaders  of  this 
attack  to  be  seized  and  taken  to  prison.  They  went  with 
a  proud  step  and  the  demeanor  of  martyrs  for  some  noble 
cause. 

I  was  extremely  curious  to  see  the  inside  of  one  of 
those  tepees  or  wigwams,  the  smoke  and  fires  of  which  I 
had  so  often  seen  already ;'  and  as  we  chanced  to  see, 
soon  after  entering  the  Indian  territory,  four  very  respect- 
able Indian  huts,  I  hastened  to  visit  them.  Grovernor 
Ramsay,  and  an  interpreter  whose  house  was  ju3t  by,  ac- 
companied me.  I  directed  iny  steps  to  the  largest  wig- 
wam ;  to  the  opening  of  which  two  lean  dogs  were  fast- 
ened with  cotds.  The  Indians  eat  their  dogs  when  other 
food  fails.  "We.  opened  the  curtain  of  hide  which  repre- 
sents a  door,  but  instead  of  the  -dirt  and' poverty  which  I 
expected  tp  find,  I  was  greatly  surpri^sed  to  see  a  kind  of 
rude  Oriental  luxury  and  splendor. 

The  fire  burned  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  which  was 
large  and  well  covered  with  buffalo  skins.  Two  men, 
whose  faces  were  painted  with  red  stripes  and  devices, 
sat  by  the  fire  carving  pipes  from  a,  blood-red  kind  of 
stone.  Round  the  walls  of  the  hut  sat  the  women  and 
children,  upon  cushions  very  showily  embroidered,  and 
laid  upon  white  blankets.  Some  of  them  were  paibted 
with  a  brilliant  red  spot  in  the  middle  of  their  cheeks, 
the  parting  of  their  hair  being  painted  red  also.  They 
looked  really  handsome  and  full  of  animation,  with  their 
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brig^  blapk  eyes  and  disheveled  hair,  thus  seen  in  the 
Ifght  of  the  flickering  fire.  Besides  this,  they  were  friend- 
'  ly,  and  seemed  amused  by  my  visit.  They  made  room 
for  me  to  sit  down  beside  them.  The  old  women  laughed 
and  chattered,  and  seemed  very  much  at  their  ease.  The 
younger  ones  were  more  grave  and  bashful.  The  men 
did  not  look  up  after  their  first  glance  at  our  entrance, 
but  continued  silently-  to  work  away  at  their  pipes.  A 
great  kettle,  suspended  by  a  jope  from  the  poles  at  the 
top  of  the  hut,  hung  over  the  fire.  It  was  dinner-time. 
A.  young  woman  who  sat  on  my  right  fed  her  litue  pa- 
poose, which  seeme<l  to  be  about  three  years  old,  and 
which  had  also  a  grand  red  spot  on  each  of  its  fat  round 
cheeks. 

"  Hoxidan  V  said  I,  pointing  to  the  child,  that  word 
signifying  boj/. 

'^Winnona,"  replied  she,  in  a  low,  melodious  voice, 
that  word  signifying  g'irL 

And  with  that  my  8t.oc]c  of  Indian  words  was  exhausted. 
I  requested  by  signs  to  taste  the  soup  of  which  she  and 
the  child  were  eating,  and  she  cheerfully  handed  to  me 
her  bowl  and  spoon.  -  It  wa»  a  kind  of  thin  soup,  in  which 
beans  were  boiled,  without  salt,  and  without  the  slightest 
flavor  which  I  could  perceive.  She  then  ofiered  me  a 
cake  which  was  just  baked,  of  a  golden  brown,  and  which 
.  looked, quite  delicious.  It  was,  I  believe,  made  of  wheat-  • 
en  flour,  and  without  salt  elUo,  but  very  excellent  never- 
theless. 

The  interpreter  was  gone  out  Grov.  Ramsay  had  also 
seated  himself  The  Indians  filed  on  at  their  pipes ;  the 
flames  flickered  merrily ;  the  kettle  boiled ;  the  women  ate 
or  looked  at  me,  half  reclining  or  sitting  carelessly  by  the 
fire-light.  And  I — ^looked  at  them.  With  inward  wonder 
I  regarded  these  beings,  women  like  myself,  with  the  spirit 
and  the  feelings  of  women,  yet  so  unlike  myself  in  their 
purpose  of  life,  in  daily  life,  in  the  whole  of  their  world ! 
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I  thought  of  hardy-gray,  domestic  life,  in  thfi  civilized 
world,  a  home  without  lov6^  hedged  in  by  conventional 
opinion,  with  social,  duties,  the  duty  of  seeking  for  the 
daughters  of  the  family  suitable  husbands,  otherwise  tliey 
would  never  leave  the  family;  and  with  every  prospect  of 
independence,  liberty,  activity^  joy  closed,  more  rigidly 
closed  by  invisible  barriers,  than  these  wigwams  by  their 
buffalo  hides ;  a  Northern  domestic  life — such  an  one  as 
exists  in  a  vast  number  of  Northern  homes*— and  I  thought  ^ 
that  that  Indian  hut  and  that  Indian  woman's  life  was 
better,  happier  as  earthly  life. 

Thus  had  I  thought  in  the  gas-lighted  drawing-rooms 
of  New  York  and  Boston,  in  the  heat  and  the  labor  of  be- 
ing polite  oY  agreeable ;  of  conversation  and  oongratula^ 
tion ;  of  endeavoring  to  look  well,  to  please  and  to  be 
pleased,  and — I  thought  that  the  wigwam  of  an  Indian 
was  a  better  and  a  htippier  world  than  that  of  the  dfaw- 
ing-room.  ,  There  they  sat  at  their  ease,  without  staysj  or 
the  anxiety  to  charm,  without  constraint  or  effi)rt,  those 
daughters  of  the  forest!  They  knew  not  the  firet  and  the 
disquiet,  the  ennui  and  the  fatigue,  which  is  the  conse- 
quenoe  of  a  brief  hour's  social  worry ;  they  knew  not  the 
disgust  and  the  bitterness  which  is  produced  by  little 
things,  little  vexations,  which  one  is  ashamed  to  feel,  but 
which  one  must  feel  nevertheless.  Their  world  might  be 
•  monotonous,  but  in  comparison  it  was  calm  and  fresh  • 
within  the  narrow  wigwam,  while  without  there  was  free 
space,  and  the  riistling  forest  open  to  them  with  all  its 
fresh  winds  and  odors.     Ah ! 

But  again  T  bethought  myself  of  the  Indian  women** 
bethought  me  of  their  life  and  condition ;  with  no  other 
purpose  and  no  other  prospect  in  life  than  to  serve  a  hus- 
band whom  they  have  seldom  chosen  themselves,  who 
merely  regards  them  as  servants,  or  as  a  cock  regards  the 
hens  MTound  him.  I  saw  the  wife  and  the  mother  humil- 
iated by  the  entrance  of  the  new  wife  into  the  husband's 
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dwelling,  and  his  affeotion  being  turned  to  the  stranger  in 
her  sighti  and  in  the  same  home,  and  in  the  fire-light  of 
that  same  hearth  whioh  had  been  kindled  on  her  marriage 
day,  saw  her  despised  or  negli^cted  by  the  man  who  o<^n* 
stituted  her  whole  world.  Ah!  the  wigwam,  the  free 
sp&ee  of  the  forest,  had  no  longer  peace  or  breathing  room 
for  the  anguish  of  suoha  oondition;  alleviation  of  its  agoi- 
ny  01  its  misery  is  found  merely  in  degradation  or  death. 
Winnona's  death-song  on  the  rock  by  Lake  Pepin ;  Aiii- 
pato  Sapa's  death-song  on  the  waters  of  the  Missis:<ippi, 
when  she  and  her  children  sought  for  the  peace  of  forget- 
fulness  in  their  foaming  xlepths ;  and  many  other  of  their 
sisters,  who  yet  to  this  day  prefer  death  to  life,  all  testify 
how  deeply  tragical  is  the  fate  of  the  Indian  woman. 

And  again  I  bethought  myself  of  loverwarmed  homes  in 
the  cultivated  world, in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South; 
homes  such  as  are  frequent,  and  which  become  still  more 
and  more  so  among  a  free  and  Christian  people,  where  the 
noble  woman  i^  the  noble  man's  equal  in  every  thing,  in 
pleasure  and  in  need  ;•  where  good  parents  prepare  even 
the  daughters  of  the  house  Tor  a  life  of  independent  activ- 
ity and  happiness,  for  the  possession  of  a  world,  an  object 
which  is  beyond  the  circumscnbcd  boundary  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house, no  longer  a  buffalo-hide^enveloped  wigwam.  1 
bethought  me  of  her  right,  and  the  possibility  of  her  ac- 
quiring a  sphere  of  action  in. the  intellectual  world  which 
would  make  the  tonnents  of  civilized  life,  whether  small 
or  great,  seem  like  cloudlets  in  a  heaven  otherwise  bright; 
bethought  me  of  my  own  Swedish  home,  of  my  good  moth- 
er, my  quiet  room,  my  peace  and  freedom  there,  as  on  tiie 
maternal  bosom,  with  space  and  view  limitless  as  klfinity. 
And  I  tjfiaiiked"  God  for  my  lot ! 

But  these  poor  women  here!  Three- families  resided' in 
this  wigwam ;  there  were  oioly  three  husbands,  biit  there 
were  certainly  twelve  or  thirteen  women.  How  many 
bitter,  jealous  feelings  must  burn  in  many  «  bosom  as- 
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sembled  here,  day  and  nfght,  around  the  same  fire,  par- 
taking of  the  same  meal,  and  with  the  same  objeet  in  life! 

I  visited  the  other  wigwams  also.  Bach  one  presented 
the  same  scene  with  but  little  variation.  Two  or  three 
men  by  the  fire,  several  women  sitting  or  lying  upon  blank- 
ets or  embroidered  cushioils  round  the  walls  of  the.  hut, 
and  occupied  with  nothing  for  the  moment.  The  men 
carved  red-stone  pipes,  which  they  sell  to  the  whites  at 
very  high  prices;  the  work,  however,  in  this  hard  stone  Is 
not  easy.  This  red  stone  is  obtained  from  quarries  situated 
far  up  the  Missouri.  I  can  not  but  admire  the  hands  of 
these  men ;  they  are  remarkably  beautiful  and  well  formed, 
and  are  evidently,  even  as  regards  the  nails,  kept  with  great 
care ;  they  are  delicate  and  slender,  resembling  rather  the 
hands  of  women  than  men. 

I  saw  in  one  wigwam  a  young  woman,  who,  -as  she  sat 
with  her  rich,  unbound  hair  falling  over  her  shoalders, 
seemed  .to  me  so  unusually  handsome  that  I  wished  to 
make  a  sketch  of  her.  I  also  wished  to  take  the  portraits 
of  a  coqple  of  Indians,- and  requested  Governor  Ramsay 
to  prefer  my  request.  He  therefore,  by  means  of  the  in- 
terpreter, Mr.  Prescott,  stated  to  an  old  chief  named  Mo- 
zah-hotah  (Grray  Iron)  that  I  wished  to  take  the  likenesses 
of  all  great  men  in  this  country,  to  show  to  the  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  great  water,  and  therefore  that  I  re-- 
quested  him  to  sit  to  me  a  short  time  for  that  purpose. 

The  old  chief,  who  is  said  to  be  a  good  and  respectable 
man,  Iboked  very  grave,,  listened  to  the  proposal  attentive- 
ly, and  gave  a  sort  of  grunting  assent.  He  then  accom- 
panied us  to  the  house  of  the  interpreter,  from  the  doors 
and  '\Wndows  of  which  peeped  forth  many  little  faces  with 
their  Indian  features  and  complexion,  for  Mr.  Prescott  has 
an  Indian  wife,  and  many  children  by  her. 

I  was  soon  seated  in  the  house  with  the  old  chi«f  before 
me,  who  expressed  some  annoyance  because  he  was  not 
in  grand  attire,  having  merely  a  couple  of  eagle's  feath- 
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ers  in  hb  hair,  and  not  being  so  splendidly  painted  as  ho 
ought  to  have  been.  He  \i'ore  under  his  white  woolen 
blanket  a  blue  European  surtout,  which  he  appeared  anX'^ 
ioua  to  have  also  included  in  the  portrait.  He  evidently 
considered  this  as  something  out  of  the  common  Way.  He 
seemed  a  little  uneasy  to  sit,  and- not  at  all  comfortable 
when  the  interpreter  was  out  of  the  room.  '  The  Indians 
universally  believe  that  a  likeness  on  paper  takes  away 
from  the  life  of  the  person  represented,  and  on  that  ao- 
oount  many  Indians  will  not  allow  their  portraits  to  be 
taken. 

The  young  Indian  woman  followed  the  old  chief;  she 
came  attired  in  her  wedding-dress  of  embroidered  scarlet 
woolen  stuff,  and  with  actual'  cascades  of  silver  rings., 
linked  one  within  another,  and  hanging  in  tfhisters  from  her 
ears,  round  which  the  whole  cluster  was  fastened  |  down 
to  h«r  shoulders,  her  neck  and  breast  were  covered  with 
masses  of  coral,  pearls,  and  other  ornaments.  The  head 
was  bare  and  devoid  of  ornament.  She  was  so  brilliant 
and  of  such  unusual  beauty  that  she  literally  seemed  to 
light  up  the  whole  oroom  as  she  entered.  Her  shoulders 
were  broad  and  round,*  and  her  carriage  drooping,  as  is 
usual  with  Indian  women,  who  are  early  accustomed  to 
carry  burdens  on  their  back ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tenance was  so  extraordinary  that  1  can  not  hut  think  that 
if  such  a  face  were  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  drawing-rooms 
of  the  fashionable  world,  it  would  there  bo  regarded  as 
the  type  of  a  beauty  hitherto  unknown.  It  was  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  forest,  at  the  same  time  melancholy  and 
splendid.  The  bashful  gloom  in  those  large,  magnificent 
eyes,  shaded  by  unusually  long,  dark  eyelashes,  can  not 
bo  described,  nor  yet  the  glance,  nor  the  splendid  light  of 
the  smile  which  at  times  lit  up  the  countenance  like  a 
flash,  showing  the  loveliest  white  teeth.  She  was  re- 
markably light-coraplexioncd  for  an  Indian ;  the  round  of 
the  chin  was  somewhat  prominent,  which  gave  rather  too 
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much  breadth  to  her  face,  btit  her  profile  was  perfect.  She 
was  quite  young,  and  had  been  married  two  years  to  a 
brave  young  warrior,  who,  I  was  told,  was  so  fond  of  her 
that  he  would  not  take  another  wife,  and  that  he  would 
not  allow  her  to  carry  heavy  hardens,  but  always  got  a 
horse  for  her  when  she  went  toHhe  town.  She*  is  called 
Mochpedaga  -  Wen^  or  Feather*cloxid>woman.  A  young 
Indian  girl  who  came  with  her  was  more  painted,  but  not 
so  handsome,  and  had  those  heavy  features  and  that  heavy 
expression  which  characterize  the  Indian  women,  at  letfot 
those  of  this  tribe. 

I  made  a  sketch  of  Mochpedaga -Wen  in  her  bridal 
attire.  She  was  bashful,  with  downcast  eyes.  It  was 
with  a  pleasure  mingled  with  emotion  that  I  penetrated 
into  the  myst^^es  of  this  countenance.  A  whole  nocturn- 
al world  lay  in  those  eyes,  the  dark  fringes  of  which  cast 
a  shadow  upon  the  cheek!  Those  eyes  glanced  downward 
into  a  depth,  dreamy,  calm,  without  gloom,  but  at  the  same 
time  without  joy  and  without  a  future.  The  sunlight 
of  the  smile  was  like  a  sunbeam  of  a  cloudy  day.  The 
Feather-cloud  had  no  light  within  itself.  It  was  lit  up 
from  without,  and  was  splendidly  tinted  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

After  this  gentle  aiid  beautiful,  but  melancholy  image, 
I  must  introduce  tc  you  the  brave  young  warrior,  and 
the  great  Sprude-bosse,  or  Dandy — "  Skonka  Shaw,"  or 
"White  Dog,"  the  husband  of  the  "Feather-cloud,"  who 
entered  duly  painted  and  in  great  pomp  of  attire,  with  a 
huge  tuft  of  feathers  helmet-wise  falling  backward  from 
the  head,  and  with  three  dark  eagles'  feathers,  with  tufts 
of  scarlet  wool,  stuck  aloft  in  his  hair,  and  with  the  marks . 
of  five  green  fingers  on  his  cheeks,  to  indicate  that  he  was 
a  brave  warrior  and  had  killed  many  enemies.  He  was 
tall  and  flexible  of  form,  and  he  entered  with  a  gay,  an- 
imated aspect,  amid  a  torrent  of  words,  equally  fluent  with 
what  I  had  heard  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
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ingtcaij  and  of  whieh  I  understood-^about  as  muoL  His 
oanntenanoe  had  the  same  oharaoteristio:)  that  I  had  al- 
ready observed  among  the  Indians,  the  hawk  nose,  broad  at 
the  base,  clear,  acute,  bnt  cold  eyes,  which  opened  sqnare,  * 
with  a  wild7bea8t-like  glance;  the  mouth  unpleasing,  and 
for  the  rest,  the  features  regular  and  keen.  I  made  a 
sketch  also  of  him ;  his  countenance  was  much  painted 
with  red,  and  yellow^  and  green ;  there  was  nothing  shy 
about  it,  and  it  looked  very  warlike.  But  that  which  won 
for  him  favor  in  my  eyes  was  that  he  was  a  good  husband 
and  loved  his  beautiful  Feather-cloud. 

Mrs.  Ramsay,  in  the  mean  time,  had  gone  out  with  her, 
and  put  on  her  costume.  And  as  she  was  very  pretty — 
of  the  pure  Quaker  style  of  beauty  —  she  appeared  real- 
ly splendidly  handsome  in  that  showy  costume,  and  the 
Feather-cloud  seemed  to  have  great  pleasure  in  seeing  her 
ill  it  But  the  handsome  young  white  lady  had  not,  after 
all,  the  .wonderful ,  mystic  beauty  of  Feather-cloud.  There 
was  between  them  the  difference  of  the  primeval  forest 
and  the  drawing-room.  • 

I  observed  in  the  conversations  of  these  Indians  many 
of  those  sounds  and  intonations  which  struck  me  as  pe- 
culiar among  the  American  people ;  in  particular,  there 
were  those  nasal  tones,  and  that  piping,  singing,  or  la- 
menting sound  which  has  often  annoyed  me  in  the  ladies 
Probably  these  sounds  may  have  been  acquired  by  the 
earliest  colonists  during  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians, 
and  thus  have  been  continued. 

While  I  am  with  the  Indiana  I  must  tell  yon  of  a  cus- 
tom among  them  inrhich  appears  to  me  singular ;  it  refers 
to  their  peculiar  names  and  their  mode  of  acquiring  them. 
When  the  Indians,  either  man  or  woman,  arrive  at  ma- 
turity, they  go  out  into  some  solitary  place,  and  remain 
there  fasting  for  several  days.  They  believe  that  the 
Spirit  which  has  especial  guardianship  over  them  will 
then  reveal  itself;   and  that  which  daring  these  days 
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strongly  attracts  their  sight  or  affects  their  imagination, 
is  regarded  as  the  image  or  token  by  means  of  which  their 
guardian  angel  reveals  itself  to  them,  and  they  adopt  a 
narfie  derived  from  that  object  or  token.  When  they  have 
obtained  the  wished-for  revelation,  they  return  to  their 
family,  but  under  a  kind  of  higher  guidance,  and  with  a 
greater  right  of  self-government. 

From  a  list  of  Indian  names  I  select  the  following: 

Horn-point;  Round-wind;  Stand -and- look  p  out;  The 
Cloud-  that  -  goes  -  aside  ;  Iron  -  toe ;  Seek  -  the  -  sun ;  Iron- 
flash;  Red-bottle;  White-spindle;  Black-dog;  Two-feath- 
erj:.of-honor ;  Gray-grass;  Bushy-tail;  Thunder-face;  Go- 
on-the-burning-sod ;  Spirits- of- the-dead. 

And  among  the  female  names,  these : 

Keep-the-fire ;  Spiritual- woman  ;  Second  -  daughter  r  of- 
the-house;  Blue-bird,  and  so  on. 

Feather-cloud  must  have  looked  especially  toward  heav- 
en to  find  her  guardian  angel.  May  it  conduct  her  light- 
ly along  her  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  preserve  her  from 
the  fate  of  Winnona  and  Ampota  Sapa !  But — ^those  deep 
eyes,  full  of  the  spirit  of  night,  seem  to  me  prophetic  of 
the  death-song. 

The  death-song  consists  of  unmusical  tones,  almost  de- 
void of  melodV)  by  which  the  Indians,  male  or  female,  re- 
late the  tsause  of  their  death,  accuse  their  enemies,  or 
praise  themselves. 

They  believe  that  the  spirit  after  death  still  lingers  for 
a  time  near  those  earthly  precincts  which  titey  have  just 
left,  and  that  they  continue  to  be  stilly  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, akin  to  earth.  Therefore  are  maize  and  other  provi- 
sions placed  at  the  foot  of  the  corpse  during  the  time  that 
it  lies  on  it^  elevated  scaffold,  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
light  and  air.  The  deceased  has- not  as  yet  entered  into 
the  realm  of  spirits ;  but  when  the  flesh  is  withered  from 
the  bones,  these  are  buried  with  songs  and  dances.  Then 
has  the  departed  spirit  arrived  in  the  land  of  spirits.' 
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'^  We  believe/'  said  a  celebrated  Indian  chief  to  one  of 
my  friends,  "that  when  the  sout  leaves  the  body,  it  lin- 
f^ers  for  some  time  before  it  can  be  separated  from  its  for- 
mer circumstances,  during  which  it  wanders  over  vast 
plains  in  the  clear,  cold  moonlight.  Finally,  it  arrives-  at 
a  great  chasm  in  the  earth,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
lies  the  land  of  the  blessed,  where  there  is  eternal  spring, 
and  rich  hunJ;ing-grounds  abundantly  supplied  with  game. 
There*  is,' however,  no  other. means  of  crossing  this  gulf 
excepting  by  a  barked  pine-tree,  which  is  smooth  and 
slippery.  Over  this  the  spirits  must  pass  if  they  would 
reach  the  land  of  bliss.  Such  spirits  as  have  lived  purely 
and  well  in  this  world  are  able  to  pass  this  narrow  bridge 
safely,  and  safely  to  reach  those  regions  of  the  blessed. 
Such,  however,  as  have  not  done  so  can  not  pass  over 
this  smooth  tree-stem,  but  lose  their  footing  and  fall  into 
the  abyss." 

This,  for  savages,  is  not  so  very  bad  an  idea  of  retribu- 
tion after  death.  The  Indians'  estimate,  however,  of  good 
and  evil  is,  in  other  respects,  very  imperfect  and  circum- 
scribed ;.  and  their  idea  of  reward  and  punishment  after 
death  is  merely  the  reflex  of  their  earthly  joys  and  mis- 
fortunes. 

They  believe,  as  we  do,  in  a  Spirit  of  spirits,  a  supreme 
God,  who  rules  over  every  thing  and  all  things,  and  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwest  call  him  the  "  Great  Manitpu." 
He  appears  to  be  a  power  without  the  peculiar  moral  at- 
tributes. They  also  believe  in  a  number  of  lesser  Mani- 
tous,  or  divinities,  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  regards, 
their  theology,  they  are  rather  Pantheists  than  Uonotheists. 
They  behold  a  transformed  divinity  in  the  forest,  in  stones, 
in  aniinals,  in  every  thing  which  lives  or  which  evinces 
an  in-dwelling  power.  Manitou  is  in  the  bear  and  the 
beaver,  in  the  stone-  which  emits*  the  spark  of  fire,  but 
above  all,  in  the  forest  which  whispers  and  affords  protec- 
tion to  man. 
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It  seems  to  me  worthy  of  observatioa  that  these  Indiana 
believe  that  every  animal  has  a  great  original  prototype 
or  type  from  whioh  it  is  desoended  ;  henoe  all  beavers 
are  desoended  from  the  great  beaver^  whioh  lives  some- 
where forever  under  the  water ;  all  blaebirds  ftom  the 
great  bluebird,  whioh  flies  invisibly  above  the  oloods  ki 
the  immeasurable  heights  of  space.  The  great  beaver  is 
the  great  brother  of  all  beavers,  the  great  bluebird  is  the 
brother  and  protector  of  all  bluebirds. 

They  seek  to  propitiate  Manitou  by  gifts  and  sacrifices, 
which  are  often  bloody  and  cruel.  The  mediators  between 
themselves  and  If  aniton  are  their  so-oalled  medicine-men ; 
men  who,  by  means  of  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of 
nature  and  the  power  of  magic,  are  considered  able  to  in- 
voke spirits,  to  avert  misfortune,  to  heal  sickness,  and 
obtain  the  fulfillment  of  human  wishes.  These  men  are 
highly  esteemed  among  the  Indians,  and  are  both  their 
priests  and  physicians. 

You  behold  at  the  fall  of  night  fires  flaming  upon  the 
prairie*hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi^  and  a  crowd 
of  Indians,  men  and  women,  assembled  around  them, 
makingthe  most  extraordinary  gestures.  Let  us  approach 
nearer.  Copper-colored  men  and  women,  to  the  number 
of  about  one  hundred,  are  dancing  around,  or  rather  hop- 
ping, with  their  feet  close  together  and  their  arms  hang- 
ing straight  down,  to  the  .unmelodioua  music  of  a  couple 
of  smair  drums  and  some  dried  gourds,  whioh,  being  filled 
with  small  stones,  make  a  rattling  noise  when  they  are 
shaken.  The  musicians  are  seated  upon  ihe  green-sward. 
The  dancing  men  are  painted  in  their  grandest,  'but  yet 
most  hideous  manner,  tawdry  and  horrible ;  and  several 
women,  also,  are  plentifully  covered  with -silver  rings,  and 
with  little  silver  bells  hanging  to  their  ears  and  to  their 
moccasins,  and  whioh  they  shake  with  all  their  might  as 
ihey  hop.  along. 

Every  one  has  a  little  medicine-bag  made  of  skin. 
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These  are  all  mediotBo-meti  and  women;  and   around 
tliarn  in  a  ring  of  8f>eofcators,  men,  women,  and  children. 

After  a  oonple^  of  old  noen  have  seated  themselves  in 
the  ring  and  talked  for  a  little  while,  a  march  commenoes, 
in  which  the  whole  oirole  is  rnolnded,  daring  which  first 
one  and  then  another  individual  steps  out  of  the  proces- 
sion,  and  takes  his  stand  a  little  apart  from  the  circle.  A 
medicine-man  then,  having  blown  into  his  medicine-bag, 
springs,  forward  with  a  shrill  resounding  cry,  and  holdti  it 
before  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  patients  standing  in  the 
outer  circle,  who  on  that  falls  down  insensible,  and  lies  on 
the  ground  for  a  time  with  quivering  limbs.  Thus  falls 
one  after  another  of  the  assembly.  An  old  Indian  stands 
smiling  with  a  canning,  expression,  as  if  he  would  say, 
*<  They'll  not  so  soon  catch  me  !"  At  the  first  application 
of  the  me<iicine-bag,  therefore,  he  merely  stiiggers  for« 
ward  a  fow  paces ;  after  the  second,  bursts  into  an  hys- 
terical laugh,  and  it  is  not  until  the  third  mystical  draught, 
that  he  falls  down  with  convulsed  limbs.  In  a  little- 
while  the  fallen  again  rise  and  reunite  themselves  to  the. 
procession,  which  is  continued  until  all  its  members  have 
gone  through  the  medicfne-processythe  unmelodious  music 
sounding  without  intermi^ion.  The  old  men  seem,  more 
amused  by  this. scene  than  the  young. 

The  medioine-danpe  is  one  of  the  chief  festivities  of  the 
Indians  of  Minnesota,  and  lasts  for  several  days^  They 
have  also  other  dances,  among  whieh  the  war-dance  is 
most  known.  Men  alone  take  part  in  this.  They  paint 
their  faces  and  bodies  in  the  most  horrible  manner,  and 
their  dance  consists  of  the  wild  gestures  and  threatening 
demonstrations  which  they  make  against  each  other..  I 
have  seen  a  painting  of  the  scalp^ance  of  the  women, 
which  is  danced  when  the  men  return  frpm  war  with  the 
scalps  of  their  enemies;  These  scalps,  being  placed  on 
tall  poles,  areheld  by  wpmen,  who,  with  their  female  com- 
peersi  dance,  or  rather  hof  round,  very  mueh  in  the  man- 
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net  of  geese  with  their  feet  tied,  and  with  about  ajs  mtich 
grace.  The  beating  of  drums,  songs,  and  wild  cries  ac- 
company the  dance.  The  men  stand  round  with  eagles* 
feathers  in  their  hair  contemplating  this  dance,  which  is 
a  greater  delight,  both  to  their  eyes  and  their  ears,  than 
probably  any  which  the  genius  of  Bournonville  could  cre- 
ate, or  the  skill  of  Taglioni  or  Elsler  perform. 

But  I  must  yet  add  a  few  facts  regarding  the  past  and 
present  state  of  this  savage  people,  which  I  obtained  from 
trustworthy  sources,  partly  from  books,  partly  from  oral 
communications,  as  well  as  from  my  own  observations. 

Wh^n  the  Europeans  first  penetrated  fhat  portion  of 
America  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi,  a  great  deal  was 
said  about  vast  stretches  of  desolate  country ;  and  «ince  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  has  been  obtained  of  the  Indian 
tribes  from  Canada  in  the  North,  to  Florida  and  Louisiana 
in  the  South,  and  their  population  has  been  estimated,  it 
appears  that  the  whole  Indian  race,  east  of  the  G-f eat  Riv- 
er, amounts  to  about  180,000  souls.  The  tribes  or  fam- 
ilies into  which  they  are  divided  all  greatly  resemble  each 
other  in  physiognomy  and  manners,  althoujgh  some  of 
them  are  more  warlike  and  cruel,  and -others  more  peace- 
fully disposed.  The  principal  tribes  have  lived,  for  the 
most  part,  in  a  state  of  bloody  hostility  \vith  each  other* 
from  time  immemorial. 

Research  into  the  languages  of  the  vari6us  Indian  tribes 
has  proved  that,  however  numerous  the  tribes  may  be, 
there  exist  but  eight  radically  distinct  languages;  and  of 
these  five  only  are  now  spoken  by  tribes  of  eminence,  the 
other  three  having  died  out,  and  the  languages  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tribes  appear  to  be  dialects  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  principal  languages.  These  languages  have 
a  definite  form  tind  construction;-  they  are  affluent  in  def- 
initions, and  the  definitions  of  individual  beings,  but  are 
deficient  in  terms  for  the  general  idea.  They  indicate  a 
popular  mind  which  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  realm 
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ot  experience  into  that  of  refleotion.  Thus,  for  example, 
they  have  names  for  the  varions  kinds  of  oak,  bat  not  for 
the  genus  oak ;  thoy  speak  of  a  holy  many  but  they  have 
no  word  for  holiness;  they  could  say  our  father,  mine  or 
thy  father,  but  they  have,  no  word  for  father.  There  is 
nothing  in  their  language  which  indicates  a  higher  de- 
gree, of  cultivation  among  them  as  a  people  than  they  are 
at  present  in  posses^sion  of.  They  love  to  speak  in  a  sym- 
bolical manner,  all  their  symbols  being  derived  from  the 
realm  of  nature;  and  their  writings  and  their  art  speak 
also  by  means  of  such.  I  have  seen  a  buffalo»hide  cov- 
ered with  figures,  in  the  style  of  children's  drawings,  which 
represented  battles,  treaties  of  peace,  and  other  such  events ; 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  trees,  and  mountains,  and  rivers, 
fish  and  birds,  and  all  kinds  of  animals,  having  their  part 
in  the  delineations;  men  and  horses,  however,  in  the  most 
distorted  proportions,  being  the  principal  actors.  I  have 
also  seen  Indian  songs  inscribed  upon  tree»  and  bark  in 
similar  hieroglyphics. 

The  religious  culture,  of  the  Indian  has- adapted  the 
same  symbolic  <sharacters  derived  from  natural  objetsts. 
They  constitute  a  living  hieroglyphic  writing.  They  have 
no  sense  of  the-iworship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  or 
in  the  influence  of  love.  But  they  have  many  religious 
festivals;  the  Indians  of  Minnesota  more  than  ten,  at  which 
they  offer  sacrifices  to  the  sun  and  the  moon,  trees,  rivers, 
stones,  serpctttsrHMiy,,  indeed,  to  all  thinga  and.  all  ani- 
mals, to  propitiate  their  spirits  or  their  divinities.  The 
feiftival  of  the  sun  is  celebrated  by  day,  that  of  the  moon 
by  night.  One  festival  is  for  their  weapons- of  war,  which 
they  regard  as  sacred,  or  as  being  possessed  of  aa  innate 
divine  power.  At  all  these  festival?  they  have  dancing 
and  the  beating  of  drums,  as  well  as  singing  and  many 
ceremonies.  •  The  principal  transaction  on  these  occasions, 
however^  seems  to  be  feasting;  and  as  the  Indians  appear 
to  consider  it  a  duty  to  eat  every  thmg  which  is  set  before 
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them,  frequently  more  than  they  are  able,  they  are  some- 
tirne^  obliged  to  take  mediolne  that  it  may  be  pocuiible  for 
them  to  pursue  their  eating.  At  the  Feast  of  the  Spirits^ 
if  the  guest  fails  to  eat  all  that  is  placed  before  him,  he 
must  redeem  himself  by  the  forfeit  of  a  buffalo  or  beaver 
skin.  G-reat  quantities  of  provisions,  especially  of  venison, 
are  oollected  for  these  festivities.  In  the  mean  time  they 
are  often  famished  with  hunger. 

Their  medical  knowledge,  even  if  classed  with  super- 
atittous  usages,  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  they  have  large 
;  acquaintance  with  healing  herbs  and  the  powers  of  nature. 
A  lady  of  Philadelphia,  who  resided  many  years  among 
the  Indians,  in  order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  their  various 
remedies,  drew  up,  on  her  return,  an  Indian  materia-medi- 
oa,  which  became  much  celebrated,  and  many  new  oujra- 
tive  means  have  thus  enriched  the  American  pharraaco* 
pceia.  Women  are  also,  among  the  Indians,  esteemed  as 
physicians  and  interpreters  of  dreams;  a&d  theWinne- 
bago  Indians,  who  dwell  by  Lake  Superior,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Minnesota,  have  now,  singularly  enough, 
two  queens  whom  they  obey— the  one  for  her  wisdom,  the 
otiier  for  her  courage  and  bravery.  Otherwise^  women 
among  the  Indiana  are,  as  is  well  known,  servants  who 
do  all  the  hard  work^as  well  without  as  within  jthe  hou.se. 
They  dig  the. fields  (pieces  *of  land  without  form  or  regu- 
larity), sow  and  reap,  gather  wild  rice,  berries,  roots,  and 
make  sugar  from  tiie  juice  of  the  sugar-raapie.  When 
the  man  kills*  a  deer,  he  throws  it  down  for, the  woman,, 
who  must  prepare  it  for  household  use. 

*•  What  estimate  may  be  given  of  the  morals  and  char- 
acter of  the  Indian  women  in  this  neighborhood?^'  in- 
quired I  from  a  lady  of  St.  Paul's,  who  had  resided  a  con- 
siderable time  at  this  place. 

^^Hany  are  immoral,  and  can  not  be  much  eoinmend- 
ed;  but  others,  again,  there  are  who  are  as  virtuous  and 
bkmeless  as  any  of  as." 
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I  hava  also  heard  inoidents  cited  which  prove  that  the 
Indian  woman  will  sometimes  assume^  in  the  wigwam,  the 
privilege,  of  the  husband,  bring  him  under  the  rule  of  the 
moccasin,  and  chastise  him  sonnd^  if  he  offend  her.  He 
never  strikes  again,  but  patiently  lets  himself  be  beaten 
black  and  blue.  He  knows,  however,  that  his  turn  will 
come,  and  he  knows  well  enough  that  he  can  then  have 
his  revenge* 

When  an  Indian  dies,  the  women  assembla  round^  the 
corpses  make  a  howling  lament,  tear  thQir  hair^  and  cut 
themselves  with  sharp  stones.  A  missionary  in  Minne- 
sota saw  a  young  Indicm  woman^ash  and  cut  her  flesh 
over  her  brother's  corpse  in  the  most  terrific  manner, 
while  other  women  aroupi  her  sung  songs  of  vengeance 
against  the  murderer  f^  the  dead.  The  god  of  revenge  is 
the  ideal  of  the  sayage. 

The  virtues  ^the  Indian  man  are  universally  known. 
His  fidelity  \n  keeping  a  promise,  his  hospitality,  and  his 
strength  pf  mind  under  sorrow  and  suffering,  have  often 
been  praised.  ^It  strikes. me,  however,  that  these  his  vir- 
tues have  their  prinoipal  root  in  an  immense  pride.  The 
virtue  of  the  Indian  is  selfish.  That  dignity  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  seems  to  me  more  like  the  con- 
ceit of  a  cock  than  the  natural  dignity  of  a  noble,  manly 
being.  Now  they  raise  themselves  up,  and  stand  or  walk 
proudly.  Now  they  squat  all  in  a  heap,  sitting  on  their 
hams  like  dogs  or  baboons.  Now  they  talk  with  proud 
wohls  and  gestures ;  now  prate  and  jabber  like  a  flock  of 
magpies.  There  is  a  deal  of  parade  in  their  pride  and 
silence.  Occasionally  beautiful  exceptions  have  been  met 
with,  and  still  exist,  where  the  dignity  is  genuine,  and 
the  nobility*  genuine  also.  These  exceptions  are  met 
with  among  the  dd  chiefs  in  particular.  But  the  prin- 
cipal features  among  thd  Indians  are,  after  all,  idolatry, 
pride,  cruelty,  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  the  degradation  ot 
woman. 

Vol.  II.— C  
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They  haye  no  other,  government  nor  governors  bat 
throagh  their  chiefa  and  medicine-men.  -The  former  have 
but  little  power  and  respect,  excepting  in  their  own  indi- 
vidual  character,  and  they  seem  greatly  to  fear  the  loss 
of  their  popularity  in  their  tribe.  - 

Such,  with  little  variation,  are  the  manners,  the  faith, 
and  the  condition  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

"A  great  deal  has  been  said,  and  conjectured,  and. writ- 
ten, and  much  inquiry  has  been  made  on  the  question  of 
wheiice  came  these  people  ?  And  it  now  seems  to  be  an 
established  idea  that  they  are  of  the  Mongolian  race,  from, 
the  northern  part  of  Asia,  a  resemblance  having  been  dis- 
covered between  them  and  this  people,  both  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  mode  of  life,  &nd  also  because  Asia  and 
America  approach  each  other  so  nearly  at  this  point,  that 
the  passage  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other  does  not 
appear  an  improbable  undertaking  for  bold  coasting  voy- 
agers. 

The  Peruvians  of  South  America,  and  those  noble  Az- 
tecs, who  possessed  a  splendid,  though  short-lived  power, 
and  whose  noblest  ruler  spake  words  as  wise  and  poetry 
as  rich  as  that  of  King  Solomon  ;  these  Indians,  and  those 
whose  devastated  cities  have  lately  been  discovered  in 
Central  America,  were  evidently  of  a  higher  race  than 
the  people  of  North  America,  and  their  remains,  as  well 
as  all  that  is  known  of  their  manners  and  customs,  prove 
them  to  be  kindred  to  the  noblest  Asiatic  races. 

The  zealous  upholders  of  the  doctrine  that^all  mankind 
have  desceipded  from  one  single  human  pair,  and  who 
placed  them  in  Asia,  are  reduced  to  great  straits  to  ex- 
plain the  emigration  of  these  various  people  from  the 
mother  country.  I  can  not  understand  why 'each  hemis- 
phere should  not  be  considered  as  the  mother  country  of 
its  own  people.  The  same  power  of  nature,  and  the  same 
creative  power,  are  able  to  produce  a  human  pair  in  more 
than  one  place.     And  when  God  is  the  father,  and  nature 
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.the  mother,  then  mast  indeed, ia  any  case,  the  whole  hu- 
man race  be  brethren.  And  the  Adamite  pair  may  very 
well  consider  themselves  as  the  elected  human  pair,  sent 
to  instruct  and  emancipate  those  young  kindred  pairs 
which  were  still  more  in  bondage  than  themselves  to  the 
life  of  earth.  God  forgive  us  for  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  most  frequently  fulfilled  our  misision. 

But  North  America  is  not  altogether  to  blame  with  re- 
gard to  her  Indians.  If  the  Indian  had  been  more  sus- 
ceptible of  a  higher  culture,  violence  and  aritis  would  not 
have  been  used  a^inst  him,  as  is  now  the  case.  And 
although  the  earlier  missionaries,  strong  in  faith,  and 
filled  with  zealous^  ardor,  succeeded  in  gathering  around 
them  small,  faithful  companies  of  Indian  proselytes,  yet  it 
was  evidently  rather  through  the  effect  of  their  individual 
character  than  from  any  inherent  power  in  the  doctrines 
which  they  preached.  When  t^hey  died  th^ir  flocks  dis- 
persed.   . 

Sometimes  vi^hite  men  of  peculiar  character  have  taken 
to  themselves  Indian  wives,  and  have  endeavored  to  make 
cultivated  women  of  them ;  but  in  vain.  The  ^quaw  con- 
tinued to  be  the  squaw ;  unoVeanly,  with  unkemmed  hair, 
loving  the  dimness  of  the  kitclien  more  than  the  light  of 
the  drawing-hxnn,  the  ample  envelopment  of  the  woolen 
blanket  rather  than  tight  lacing  and  sUken  garments. 
The  faithful  wife  and  tender  mother  she  may  become, 
steadfast  to  home  and  the-  care  of  her  family  as  long  as 
her  husband  lives. and  the  children  are  small;  but  when 
the  children  ara^  grown  up,  and  if  the  husband  be  dead, 
then  will  she  vanish,  from  her  home.  When  the  birds 
warble  of  spring  and  the  forest,,  and  the  streams  murmur 
of  renovated  life,  she  will  jreturn  to  the  wigwams  of  her 
people  in  the  forest  or  by  the  river,  to  seek  by  their  fires 
for  freedom  and  peace.  This  wild  life  must  assuredly 
have  a  great  fascination. 

Of  all  the  tribes  of  North  American  Indians  now  exist- 
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ing,  the  Cherokees  and  Chootaws  are  the  only  ones  whioh 
have  received  Christianity  and  civilization.  When  the. 
Europeans  iSrst  visited  these  tribes,  they  'were  Hving  in 
small  villages  in  the  highland  district  of  Tennessee,  <Teor- 
gia,  and  Alabama ;  they  were  peaceful,  and  pursued  ag- 
riculture. They  were  drawn  from  their  homes  by  fair 
means  and  foul,  and  obtained  land  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  there 
it  is  said  they  have  become  a  large  and  flourishing  com* 
munity,  greatly  augnienting  in  number,  and  assimilating 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  Europeans.  They  are 
employed  in  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle;  they- 
build  regular  houses,  and  have  of  late  years  red  need  their 
language  to  writing,  and  have  established  a  printing- 
press.  I  have,  among  my  American  curiosities,  a  Chero- 
kee newspaper,  printed  in  the  Cherokee  language. 

The  wild  Indians,  who  for  the  most  part  sustain  them- 
selves by  fishing  and  hunting,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  eradicated,  in  part  by  mutual  wars,  and  in  part  by 
the  smalUpox,  as  well  as  by  brandy,  whioh,  adulterated 
by  pernicious  inflammatc^ry  ingredients,. i?  «old  to  them 
by  the  white  traders.  The  American  government  has 
strictly  interdicted  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  the  In- 
dians, but  they  are  so  covetous  of  intoxicatitrg  drinks,  and 
mean  souls  are  every  wheveso  covetous  of  gafin,  that  the 
prohibition  is  of  very  little  avail.  Sprrituous  liquors  are 
smuggled  in  with  other  merchandise  among  the  Indians 
of  ttiis  district.  The  American  government^  buys  land 
from  the  Indians,  and  with  the  money  which  is  annually 
distributed  among  them  as  payment  they  purchase  '^fire- 
water," as  well  as  the  means  of  life,  for  which  they  pay 
an  exorbitant  price.  Thus  they  are  impoverished  by  de- 
grees, and  fall  into  utter  penury."  Thas  they  become 
more  and  more  degraded,  both  morally  and  physically, 
nor  have  their  medicine-men  either  remedy  or  magic  art 
against  the  poisoned  contact  of  the  whites. 
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Noble  raen  among  the  lodians  have  fipoken  strong  and 
bitter  words  against  these  whites^  and  against  their  own 
people  falling  under  their  influence. 

'^  If  the  Great  Spirit,"  said  a  Sioux  ehief  to  a  Christian 
missionary,^' had  intended  yoar  religion  for  the  red  man, 
he  would  have  given' it  to  him.  We  do  not  understand 
what  yon  tell  us  ;  and  the  light  whidi  you  wish  to  give 
us  darkens  that  clear,  straight  path  upon  which  our  fa- 
thers walked !" 

As  he  lay  dying  he  said  to  his  people, 

'^  Dig  my  'grave  .yourselves,  and  do  not  let  the  white 
man  follow  me  there !" 

Ah  I  over  his  grave  the  white  man  is  advancing  in  the 
name  of  light  and  civilization,  and  the  "people  of  the  twi- 
jight"  give  way  before  him,  dying  away  by  degrees  in  the 
wilderness,  and  in  the  shadowis  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  can  not  be  otherwise. ' 

And  whatever  interest  I  may  feel  in  high-minded  char- 
acters among  the  Indians,  still  I  can  not  possibly  wish  for 
a  piplonged  existence  to  that  people,  who  reckon  cruelty 
among  their  virtues,  and  who  reduce  the  weak  to  beasts 
of  burden. 

The  people  who  subject  them,  and  who  deprive  them  of 
their  native  land,  are-— whatever  faults  they  may  have — 
a  nobler  and  more  humane  people.  They  have  a  higher 
rOonscioufliness  of  good  and  eviL  They  seek  after  perfec- 
tion ;  they  wish  to  ca3t  aside  the  weapons  of  barbarism, 
and  not  to  establish  on  the  new  earth  any  other  abiding 
fortresa  than  that  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  not  to  bear 
any  other  banner  than  that  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  And 
in  latter  times  especially  have  they  proved,  even  in  their 
transactions  with  th^  Indians,  that  they  are  earnest  in  this 
desire. 

The  Indians,  like  the'Greenlanders,  look  down  upon  the 
white  race  with  a  proud  contempt,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  fear  them ;  and  their  legend  of  what  happened  at  the 
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oreatioa  of  the  various  races  proves  naively  how  they  view 
the  relationship  between  them. 

"The  first  man  which  Maniton  baked,"  say  they,  "was 
not  thoroughly  done,  and  he  came  white  out  of  tte  oven ; 
the  second  was  overdone,  was  binrned  in  the  baking^  and 
he  was  black.  Manitou  now  tried  a  third  time,  and 
with  mneh  better  success;  this  third  man  was  thoroughly 
baked,  and  came  out  of  the  oven  of  a  fine  red  brown— 
this  was  the  Indian."" 

The  learned  of  Europe  divide  the  three  principal  races 
of  the  earth  into  People  of  the  Day — the  Whites ;  People 
of  the  Night — the  Negroes ;  and  People  of  the  Twilight— 
the  Indians  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres. 

What  the  negroes  say  about  themselves^  and  the  other 
races  I  know  not;  but  this  appears  to  me  certain,  that  fhey 
etand  in  closer  proximity  to  the  people  of  the  d&y  than  to 
the  people  of  the  twilight  in  their  capacity  for  spiritual 
development;  ithat  they  have  a  grander  future  before  them 
than  the  latter,  knd  less  self-love  than  either. 

Fort  Snelling  lies  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, where  the  St.  Peter's*  flows  into  that  river;  and  at  this 
point  the  view  is  glorious  over  the  broad  St.  Peter's  River, 
called  by  the  Indians  the  Minnesota,  ahd  of  the  beautiful 
and  extensive  valley  through  which  it  runs.  Further  up 
it  flows  through  a  highland  district,  and  amid  magnificent 
scenery  inland  five  hundred  miles  westward.  "  There  is 
no  doubt,"  writes  a  young  American,  in  his  travels  through 
Minnesota,  "  but  that  thdse  bankB  of  the  St.  Peter's  will 
some  time  become  the  residence  of  the  -aristocracy  of  the 
country." 

This  must  be  a  far-sighted  glance,  one  would  imagine; 
but  things  advance  rapidly  in  this  country. 

We  visited,  on  our  way  to  Fort  Snelling,  a  waterfall,  * 
called  the  Little  Falls.     It  is  small,  but  so  infinitely  beau- 
tiful that  it  deserves  its  own  picture,  song,  and  saga.     The 
whitest  of  foam,,  the  blackest  of  crags,  the  mosrt  graceful, 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  wild  and  gentle  fall!  Small  things 
may  beoome  great  through  their  perfection. 

LateY,  i  have  to-day  visited,  in  company  with  a  kind 
young  clergyman,  the  so-called  Fountain  Cave,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  eity.v  It  is  a  subterranean  cavern  with 
many  passages  and  halls,  similar  probably  to  the  celebrated 
Mammoth  Oave  of  Kentucky.  Many  such  subterranean 
palaces  are  said  to  be  found  in  Minnesota,  although  they 
.have  not  yet  been  explored ;  neither  has  this  grotto  been 
thoroughly  penetrated.  I  enjoyed  myself  sitting  under  its 
-  magnificent  arched  portico,  drinking  of  its  crystalline  fount* 
ain,  and  listening  to  the  song  of  its  falling  water  in  the 
far  interior  of  the  grotto.  The  grotto  is  reached  by  an 
abrupt. and  d^ep  descent,  resembling  a  gigantic  pit;  with- 
in this  one  finds  one's  self  surrounded  by  lofty  walls  of 
sandatone^one  of  which  expands  if  tseli&to  a  gigantic  port- 
al, and  all  beyond  ia  dark.  The  whole  circle  of  the  in- 
closing walls  is  perforated  with  innumerable  small  round 
holes,  in  which  small  birds  have  their  nests. 

To  reach  the  grotto,  we  passed  through  extensire  mead- 
ows lying  along  the- Mississippi.  The  grass  stood  tall  and 
yellow.  The  air  was  as  warm  as  a  summer's  day.  It 
was  the  Indian  summer.  The  meadows  looked  most  pleas- 
ant, most  fertile  and  inviting.  We  met  a  milk-maid  also 
coming  with  her  milk«>pails ;  she  was  handsome,  but  had 
artifieial  ciirls,  and  did  not  look  like  a  regular  milk-maid| 
not  as  a  true  milk-maid  in  a  pastoral  ought  to  look. 

But  this  Minnesota  is  a-giorious  country,  and  just  the 
country  for  Northern  emigrants-— just  the  country  for  a 
new  Scandinavia.  It  is  four  times  as  large  as  England; 
its  soil  is  of  the  richest  description,  with  extensive  wooded 
tracts ;  ^eat  numbers  of  rivers  and  lakes  abounding  in 
fiftsh,  and  a  healthy,  invigorating  climate.  The  winters 
are  cold  and  clear ;  the  summers  not'  so  hot  as  in  those 
states  lying  lower  on  the  Mississippi.  The  frosts  seldom 
commence  before  the  middle  of  September. 
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Lake  Itaski,  the  cradle  of  the  Hissisaippii  liee  on^  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  above  the  Mexican 
Grnlf ;  and  the  highland  district  which  surrounds  Itaska 
in  a  half  circle  on  the  north,  that  gigantic  terrace^  Hau^ 
teuf  des  terre»^  where  the  springs  of  those  mighty  rivers, 
the  Mississippi,  the  St.  Louis,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Red 
River,  and  many  others  have  their  source,  lies  still  two 
hundred  feet  higher.  The  whole  of  Minnesota  is  hilly. 
Minnesota  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lake  Superior  (the 
Mediterranean  Sea  of  America),  and  is  brought  by  this  into 
connection  with  the  Eastern  States,  with  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  Hudson,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  .  It  has  Canada 
on  the  north,  on  the  west  the  wild  Missouri,  navigable 
through  almost  the  whole  of  its  extent,  afid  flowing  at  the 
feet  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  rich  in  metals  and  precious 
stones,  and  with  prairies  where  graze  wild  herds  of  buf- 
faloes, elks,  and  antelopes.  On  the  other  side  of  Missouri 
lies  that  mystical  Indian  Nebraska,  where,  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  for  the  most  part  still  unknown, 
•  lies  Oregon,  an  immense  territory,  with  immense  resources 
in  natural  productions,  vast  stretches  of  valley  and  vast 
rivers,  the  Columbus  and  the  Oregon,  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  whose  cascades  salm- 
on leap  in  shoals,  as  in  the  rapid  rivers  of  Norway  and 
Sweden.  On  the  south  of  Minnesota  lies  the  fertile  Iowa, 
a  young  state,  with  beautiful  rivers,  the  Iowa,  Cedar,  and 
Des  Moines;  extensive  stretches' of  valley  and  rich  pas- 
ture-lands; and  through  the  very  heart  of  Minuesota  flows 
that  great  artery,  the  Mississippi,  the  birth  of  which  it  wit- 
nesses, and  upon  whose  waters  it  can  convey  all  the  prod- 
uce of  the  North  to  the  South,  and  obtain  all  the  produce 
of  the  South  both  for  the  North  and  for  itself.      ^ 

What  a  glorious  new  Scandinavia  might  not  Minnesota 
become!  Here  would  the  Swede  find  again. his  clear,  ro- 
mantic lakes,  the  plains  of  Scania  rich  in  corn,  and  the 
valleys  of  Norrland ;  here  would  the  Norwegian  find  his 
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.rapid  rivers,  his  lofty  mouatainsy  for  I  inolude  the  Rooky 
Mountains  and  Oregon  in  the  new  kingdpm;  and  both  na- 
ticMis  their  hunting-fields  and  their  fisheries.  The  Danes 
might  here  pasture  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  lay  out  their 
farms  on  richer  and  less  misty  coasts  than  those  of  Den- 
mark. The  Rooky  Mountains  are  a  new  Seveberg  with 
mythologicMii  monsters,  giants  and  witches  enough  to  feed 
the  legendary  mind  and  the  warlike  temperament.  The 
gods. must  yet  combat  here  with  the  Hrimthursar  and  the 
giants;  Balder  must  have  a  fresh  warfare  with  Loke,  in 
which  Balder  will  be  victorious,  and  the  serpent  of  Mid- 
*gaerd  be  laid  at  rest  in  (he  Pacific  Ocean — at  least  till 
.the  great  Ragnarok. 

Neither  would  the  joys  of  Valhalla  be  wanting  in  the 
New  Yineland  of  the  vipe^crowned  islands  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  great  divine  hog  Schrimmer  has  nowhere 
$uoh  multitudes  of  desQendants  as  in  the  New  World.  Bat 
the  Scandinavians  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  hea^ 
thenish  life  of  festivity.  They  must  seek  after  nobler  en^- 
joyments. 

But  seriously,  Soandinavians  who  are. well  off  in  the 
Old  Country  ought  not  to  leave  it.  But  such  as  are  too 
much  contracted  at  home,  and  who  desire  to  emigrate, 
should  come  to  Minnesota.  The  climate,  the  situation, 
the  character  of  the  scenery  agrees  with  our  people  better 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  American  States,  and  none 
of  them  appear  to  me  to  hftve  a  greatejr  or  a  more  beau- 
tiful future  betfore  them  than  Minnesota. 

Add  to  this  that  the  rich  soil  of  Minnesota  is  not  yet 
bought  up  by  speculators,  bat  may  every  where  be  pur- 
chased at  government  prices,  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per 
acre.  -I  have  been  told  that  the  Norwegian  pastor  in  Lu- 
ther's Dale,  Mr.  Clausen,  is  intending  to  remove  hithei 
with  a  number  of  Norwegians^  in  order  to  establish  a  set- 
tlement. Good.  There  are  here  ahready  a  considerable 
number  both  of  Norwegians  and  Danes..    I  have  become 

C2 
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acquainted  with  a  Danish  merchant,  resident  here,  who 
has  made  a  considerable  fortune  in  a  few  years  in  the  far 
trade  with  the  Indians,  and  who  has  built  himself  a  large 
and  handsome  country  house  at  some  little  distance^  from 
the  city.  His  wife,  who  is  the  daughter  of  an  Indian 
woman  by  a  white  roan,  has  the  dark  Indian  eytf,  and 
features  not  unlike  those  of  the  Feather -cloud  woman, 
and  in  other  respects  is  as  much  like  a  gentlewoman  as 
any  agreeAble  white  lady.  I  promised  this  kind  Danei, 
who  retains  the  perfect  Danish  characteristics  in  the  midst 
of  Americans,  that  I  xj^ould,  on  my  return,  in  passing 
through  Copenhagen,  pay  a  visit  to  his  old  mother;  and 
convey  to  her  his  greeting. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  remark,  en  passant,  that  the 
children  of  Indian  women  by  white  men  commonly  attach 
themselves  to  the  white  race.  They  are  most  frequently 
fine  specimens  of  humanity,  although  not  of  a  remarkably 
elevated  Icind.  They  are  praised  for  their  acuteness  of 
eye,  and  the  keenness  of  their  perceptive  faculties  gener- 
ally. Thave  heard  that  the  greater  number  of  the  steers- 
men of  the  Mississippi  boat«  belong  to  this  half-blood  race. 

A  young  Norwegian  woman  lives  as  cook  with  Govern- 
or Ramsay ;  she  is  not  above  twenty,  and  is  not  remark- 
ably clever  as  a  cook,  and  yet  she  receives  eleven  dollars 
per  month  wages.  This  is  an  excellent  country  for  young 
servants. 

I  shall  to-morrow  commence  my  voyage  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi as  far  as  G-alena;  thence  to  St.  Louis,  at  which 
place  I  shall  proceed  up  the  Ohio  to  .Cincinnati,  and  thence 
to  New  Orleans,  and,  advancing  onward,  shall  proceed  from 
some  one  of  the  southern  sea-port  towns  to  Cuba,  where  I 
intend  to  winter. 

I  am  not  quite  satisfied  about  leaving  this  part  of  the 
country.  I  wish  to  see  mere  of  the  Indians  and  their  way 
of  life,  and  feel  something  like  a  hungry  person  who  is 
obliged  to  leave  a  meal  which  he  has  just  commenced. 
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I  wish  to  see  more  of  the  oountry  and  the  aborigines,  bat 
do  not  exactly  gee  how  and  in  what  manner.  Neither 
roads  nor  means  of  conveyanoe  are  to  be  met  with  here, 
as  in  the -more  cultivated  states.  Besides  which,  I  must 
not  any  longer  remain  in  this  family,  which  has  so  hospi- 
tably provided  me  a  chamber  by  sending  th^  only  child 
of  the  family,  a  beautiful  little  infant,  and  its  nurse,  into 
a  odd  room.  The  child  must  return  into  its  warm  cham- 
ber, for  the  nights  are  getting  cold.  I  long  for  the  South, 
and  dread  these  cold  nights  on  the  Mississippi;  and  it  is 
too  far,  and  the  toads  are  too  difficult  for  me  to  go  to  i|n- 
other  family,  residing  at  some  distance,  who  have  kindly 
.  invited,  me  to  their  house,  and — the  inward  light  does  not 
itHbrd  me  any  illumination,  and  the  inward  voice  is  silent. 
I  shall  therefore  commence  my  journey,  but  someway  I 
have  a  presentiment  that  I  shall  have  to  repent  it. 

I  shall  part  from  mycheerful  and  kind  hostess  with 
regret  I  shall  take  with  me  a  pair  of  Indian  moccasins 
for  your,  little  feet,  and  another  pair  for  Charlotte's,  and 
a  bell-purse  of  Indian  work-  for  mamma.  The  work  of 
the  Indian  women  is*  ornamental  and  neat,  although  de- 
ficient in  taste  and  knowledge  of  design.  Scarlet  and 
fine  colors  predominate  in  their  embroidery  as  well  as  in 
the  festal  attire  of  4beir  people.  Scarlet  seems  to  be  a 
favorite  color  with  all  children  of  nature. 

I  have  gained  some  information  from  the  young  Pros* 
byterian  missionary  here  regarding  the  eflfeot  of  mission* 
ary  labors  among  the  Indians,  which  seems  to  promise  a 
brighter  future  for  them  than  I  had*  hitherto  imagined. 
Since  the  Grospeb  have  been  translated  into  the  language 
of  the  principal  tribes  and  have  been  studied  by  them, 
Christianity  has  made  considerable  advances  among  the 
savage  people,  and  with  each  succeeding  yeai/^ecye  the 
results  of  missionary  labors  been  more  and  more  striking. 

When,  in  1828,  "  a  revival"  in  the  religious  life  occa- 
Sioned  a  reaniroation  and  a  new  organization. of  mission* 
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ary  labor,  there  were  only  thirty-one  missionaries  among 
the  Indians,  With  a  revenue  of  only  2400  doUats  for  car- 
rying out  the  work  of  instruction. 

At  this  time  (1850)  there  are  570  missionaries — more 
than  half  of  whom  are  women,  among  the  IniJ^ians,  with 
a  revenue  ^of  79,000  dollars  yearly  ;  to  these  missionaries 
must  be  added  2000  preachers  and  helpers  among  the 
natives  themselves.  A  thousand  churches  of  various 
Christian  denominations  have  been  erected,  and  the  num- 
ber of  professing  Christians  of  the  Indian  tribes  amounts 
at  this  time  to  40,587.  A  great  njamber  of  schools  have 
been  established,  and  are  increasing  daily,  where  the  In- 
dian- children  may  receive  instruction  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  in  handcraft  trades.  The 
women  easily  acquire  these  latter.  The  boys  learn  to 
read  and  write  With  greater  facility^than  the  girls ;  'but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  accustom  them  to  order  and  punc- 
tuality. It  is  not  until  after  religious  conversion  that  it 
is  possible  to  impart  moral  and  physical  cultivation  to 
them,  before  which  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  number  of  schools  has  already,  increased  to  between, 
four  and  five  hundred,  and  the  number  of  scholars,  both 
boys  and  girls,  is  more  than  30,000.  Seminaries  for  bdys 
and  girhs  have  also  been  establisbed.  Printing-'presses  . 
have  been  introduced,  and  printed  works  in  thirty  dififer- 
ent  languages  have  been  produced.  Mr.  Williamson,  the 
missionary  of  Kaposia,  considers  the  ignorance  of  the  .In^ 
dians  to  be  the  greatest  impediment  to  their  cultivation. 
The  women  are  the.  most  accessible  to  religious  impres- 
sions; the  men,  in  particular  those  of  the  warlike  tribes, 
as  the  Sioux,  fur  instance,  are  more  difficult  to  influence, 
and  they  will  not  listen  to  a  doctrine  which  is  diametric- 
ally  opposed  to  that  which  constitutes  their  heathenish 
virtue  and  happiness.  The  missionaries,  therefore,  have 
as  yet  made  but  little  way  among  the  Sioux,  nor  indeed 
have  they  yet  advanced  among  the  savage  tribes  lying 
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Iwtween  Minnesota  and  the  Rooky  Honntains.  It  will 
not  be  long,  however,  before  they  do  so. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Board  of  Mis- 
sions for  the  year  1S60,  from  which  I  have  taken  many 
of  the  above  facts,  I  extract  th^  following  words : 

^^  How  long  will  it  be  before  we  .establish  a  synod  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ?  Already  are  our  mis- 
sionaries scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
cast  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  exception  of  one  little 
valley  in  the  northeast.  They  have  crossed  that  river, 
and  are  now  beginning  zealously  to  oocupy  that  immense 
country  which  extends  westward  of  it,  from  the  Mexican 
Grnlf  to  the  British  colonies  of  the  North.  Nay,  more 
still;  .they  have  wandered  over  the  whole  tsontinent,  and 
in  that  new  World  of  the  West  have  begun  to.  found  a 
kingdom  of  God.  What  will  our  progress  be  ultimately? 
The  spires  of  our  churehes  along  the  shores  oT  the  Atlto* 
tic  are  illumined  by  the  light  of  the  morning  sun.  Ad- 
vancing over  the  country,  it  shines  upon  them  through 
the'  whole  day  ;  anct-  when  it  sets,  its  last  rays  still  rest 
upon  these  ad  they  rise  upward  along  the  shores  of  the 
iPacific  Ocean.  Yes,  -we  have  done  something,  with  God's 
aid  ;  but  we  have  yet  infinitely  more  to  do  before  we  have 
fulfilled  the  measure  of  our  duty." 

That  is  a  good  little  specimen  df  the  labor  and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  West. 

Thud  a  little  floek  even  of  the  red  men  have  on  earth 
entered  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  if,  out  of  those 
40,000  who  publicly  acknowledge  themselves  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  10,000  only,  nay  if  only  1000  be  real- 
ly Christians,  there  is  still  enough  for  an  infinite  future. 
In  those  "  happy  lands"  where  the  red  children  of  God 
will  one  day 'be  at  home,  beyond  the  dark  abyss,  will  they 
labor  for  the  liberation  of  their  brethren,  ^'ihe  children  of 
the  twilight,"  who  remain  in  the  realm  of  shadows. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Savior  and  the  work  of  salvation 
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are  not  oiroomsoribed  to  this  little  space  and  to  this  short 
time.  Their  spaoe  and  their  time  are  eternal  as  the  heart 
of  Grod.  I. know  that  the  missionaries' here  promulgate 
another  doctrine ;  and  it  is  incomprehensible  how  they  by 
.that  means  are  able  to  rilake  any  progress,  incomprehens- 
ible how  they  can  have  any  satisfaction  in  so  doing.  But. 
a  light,  stronger,  mightier,  than  that  of  these  circnmscrrbed 
doctrines  roust  proceed  from  the  Word  of  Christ  to  the 
heart  of  the  heathen,  and  attract  it  to  liis  cross  and  His 
crown)  from  the  hnnting-grouhda  and  the  wilct  dances  of 
earth  to  His  heaven.  I  can  not  believe  otherwise. 
'  It  is  evening,  and  the  bright  glow  of  fires  lights  np  the 
western  heaven,  as  it  has  done  every  evening  since  I  came 
here.  It  is  the  glow  of  the  Indian  prairie  fires,  which  they 
kindle  to  compel  the  deer  to  assemble  at  oertain  points, 
as  it  is  now  their  hunting  season.  In  this  manner  they 
take  a  vast  number  of  deer,  but  at  the  si^me  time  destroy 
the  chase,  and  by  that  means  occasion  still  greater  want, 
or  are  compelled  to  go  still  farther  westward  into  the  wil- 
derness, t. 

But  the  West  is  brilliant,  and  all  the  saints-*8t.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  St.  Charles,  a  settlement  still  higher  tip,  St.  An- 
thony, who  is  beginning  to  .bnild  a  city— who  haVe  taken 
up  their  abode  on  the  Northern  Mississippi,  and  who  now 
are  lit  up  by  the  fires  of  the  Indians,  will  give  a  ne^  daWn 
to  the  wilderness  and  a  hew  light  to  life. 

The  West  is  brilliant  from  the  burning  prairies,  fi-om 
the  wild  chase.  I  love  that  glow,  because  it  has  a  poet- 
ical splendor;  it  shines  over  the  moon-dances,  and  the 
cotmcils,  and  the  feasts  of  the  spirits.  But  it  is,  after  alt, 
rather  brightness  than  light. 

When  homes  euch  as  those  of  Andrew  Downing  and 
Marcus  S.,  and  of  my  good  friend  Mrs.  W."  H.,  which  is 
almost  a  Swedish  home,  stand  upon  the  heights  of  the 
Mississippi  and  St. Peter's;  when  church  spire?  shine  ont 
and  scalp-dances  are  no  longer  danced  there ;  when  vdices 
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snch  as  thiwe  of  CkanniDg,  and  Emerson,  and  Beeche)-, 
ami  Bellows,  lift  themselves  in  the  oounciis,  and  when 
Lacretia  Motts  speak  there  also  for  freedom,  peace,  and 
the  rights  of  woman  ;*  when  the  Christian  Indian  States, 
Nebraska,  &c.,  stand  peacefally  side  by  side  of  Minnesota, 
then— rt  may  be  in  a  hundred  years — then  will  I  return 
to  Minnesota  and  celebrate  a  new  feast  of  the  spirits ;  and 
I  will  return  thither  in— the  spirit ! 


LETTER   XXVIII. 

On  the  Mississippi,  Oct.  24. 

FloaTino  down  the  Great  River,  "  the  Fath^  of  Rivers,^' 
between  Indian  oaraps,  fires,  boats,  Indians  standing  or 
leaping,  and  shouting,  or  rather  yelling,  upoft'  the  shores ; 
funeral  erections  on  the  heights ;  between  vine-olad  isl- 
ands, and  Indian  canoes  paddling  amohg>them !  I  would 
yet  retain  these  strange  foreign  scenes^  but  I  prbceed  on- 
ward, passing  them  by.  We  leave  this  poetical  wilder- 
ness, the  region  of  the  youthful  Mississippi,  and  advance 
towaid  that  of  civilization.  The  weather  is  mild,  the  sun 
and  the  shade  sport  among  the  mountains— ra  poetical,  ro- 
mantic, life! 

Oct,  25th,  Sunbright,  but  cdd.  The  Indians  have  van- 
ished. *  We-  have  pa^wed  the  "  Prairie  duChten;"  the  idol- 
stone  of  the  red  Indian;  the  Indian  graves  under  the  au- 
tnmnally  yellow  trees.  The  hills  -shine  out,  of  a  splendid 
yellow^hrowii.  The  ruins  and  the  pyramids  of  primeval 
ages  stand  forth  glo6my  and  magnificent  amid  the  brill- 
iant forests.  With  every  bend  of  the  river  new  and  as- 
tonishing prospects  present  themselves.  I  contemplate 
them,  read  Emerson's  Essays,  and  live  as  at  a  festival. 
We  approach  the  commencement  of  two  towns  on  the 
shore  of  Iowa,  6-ottenborg,  a  descendant,  as  I  imagine,  of 
our  Gotheborg,  and  Dubuque. 
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Oct  27th.  Again  at  Galena,  among  the  lead  mines,  for 
a  couple  of  days.  .  It  is  Sunday,  and  I^m  returned  from 
church,  where  I  have  heard  a  young  Presbyterian  minister, 
of  th^  Presbyterian  Ghuroh,  Hr.  M^goon.  A  true  disciple 
of  the  G-reat  West!  No  narrow  evangelical -views.  No, 
an  evangelical  consciousness  as  wide  as  the  Western  prai- 
ries, as  vast  as  the  arch  of  heaven  which  spans  them,  and 
with  breathing-room  for  the  fresh  winds  of  infinity. 

The  young  minister's  theme  was  the  relationship  which 
exists  between  a  cultivated  and  a  religious  life.- 

The  importance  of  a  true  philosophy  in  the  doctrines 
of  religion^  in  order  the  better  to  understand  and  to  develop 
them. 

^    The  importance  pf  the  development  of  physical  life  in 
promoting  the  advanoe  of  spiritual  life. 

God's  guiding  hand.in  the  awakening  of  ail  this,  both 
.in  society  and  the  .Church,  was  shown  by  him  in  an  an- 
imated and  earnest  manner.  . 

Job  s^id,  *^  He  says  to-the  lightning,  go!    And.it  goeth !" 

The  electric  telegraph  is  the  lightning  of  God's  finger, 
/nade  subservient  to  man. 

Philosophy  is  God's  light  in  reason,  illumining  the  ilarl(- 
ness  both  of  reason  and  of  the  Spriptures. 

^*It  is  thus  that  a  metaphysieal  distinction  may  save  a 
soul." 

I  could  but  think,  on  hearing  this,  of  H.  Martensen's 
dialectical'  gifts  of  God ! 

Lastly ;  the  union  of  th^  highest  life  of  the  head  and  the 
heart,  operating  in  and  explanatory  of  all  ppheres  of  life, 
as  they  exist  in  the  Church  of  the  Millennium.  These  were 
the  principal  topics  in  the  sermon  of  this  young  minister. 

An  earnest  {)rayer,  full  of  purport,  on  the  prayer.**  Thy_ 
Kingdom  Come,"  completed  the  whole  service;  one  of  the 
most  liberal  and  comprehensive,  one  of  the  freshest  iand 
most  refreshing  which  I  have  heard  from  the  pulpit  of  any 
country. 
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A  tirade  against  Catholioidin  was  the  only  feature  ia  it 
to  be  regretted,  because  it  does  not  beeome  t)^e  Great 
West  to  exolude  any  form  of  the  diviae  life.  And  what, 
indeed,  are  all  the  various  Christian  communities  other 
than  various  pews  in  the  tome  church,  dividing  the  whole 
into  groups  of  families  or  relations  ? 

The  old  Pilgrim  Church  seems  to  me  now  to  be  the  oAe 
which  exhibits  most  indwelling  life,  which  grows  and  ex- 
pands itself  to  embrace  the  whole  of  human  life,  and  to 
baptize  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  . 

Oct.  29th.  I  have  established  myself  excellently^  at  the 
American  Hotel,  and  I  do  not  intend,  during  the  few  days 
that  I  shall  remain  here,  to  accept  the  kind  invitation 
which  I  have  received  to  a  beautiful  private  home.  I 
have  here  my  nice  little-  Irish  maid,  Margaret,  and  have 
every  thing  exactly  as  I  wish— ramong  the  rest,  potatoes, 
mor>ntng,  noon^  and  jiight,  quite  as  good  as  our  Aersta  po- 
tatoes. I  enjqy  my  freedom,  and  my  solitary  rambles  over 
the  hills  round  the  town  during  these  fine  days. 

Yesterday,  the  agreeable,  liberal-minded  young  minis- 
ter, Hr.  Magoon,  drove  me  and  a  lady,  a  friend  of  his,  to 
a  height-— Pilot  Knob,  I  think  it  is  called — ^by  the  Missis- 
sippi, from  which  we*  were  to  see  the  sun  set.  Arrived 
there,  we  clambered  up  among  bushes,  and  long  grass, 
and  stonesr— difficult  enough ;  jiiid  obtained,  when  we  had 
gained  the  summit,  one  of  those  oceaii-like  land'  views 
which  the  Grreat  West  only  presents.  And  through  that 
infinite  billowy  plain  rolled  the  Mississippi,  like  a  vein  of 
silver,  far,  far  away  into  the  immeasurable  distance;  and 
over  land  and  river  reposed  the  misty  veil  of  the  Indian 
summer,  and  its .  inexpressible,  gentle  peace.  The  sun 
had  just  set;  But  a  roseate  glow  lay  like  a  joyful  benedic- 
tion over  that  vast  fertile  region.  It  was  indescribably 
grand  and  pleasant. 

I  thought  how  a  year  ago,  at  this  season,  my  spirit  had 
been  depressed  at  New  York ;  how,  later,  it  darkened  still 
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more  for  rne  at  Boston,  and  how  I  then  thought,  <<  Shall 
I  he  able  to  endure  it?"  And  now  I  stood  serene  and 
vigorous  by  the  Mississippi;  with  the  Great  West  open  be- 
fore me,  with  a  rich  future,  and  the  whole  world  bright ! 
I  thanked  God! 

On  our  return  to  Galena,  the  carriage  broke  down. 
The  young  clergyman  sprang  out,  pulled  forth  some  rope 
and  a  knife,  and  began  to  work  in  good  earnest,  as  he 
said,  merrily, 

"  You  must  know,  Miss  Bremer,  that  coaoh^building  be- 
longs, here  in  the  West,  to  oiar  theology." 

The  emigrants  to  the  West  must,  to  a  certain  degree, 
experience  the  trouble  and  the  renunoifition  of  the  early 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  And  in  order  to  succeed,  they  req[uire 
their  courage  and  perseverance. 

But  people  pass  through  these  necessary  stages  much 
more  quickly  now  than  they  did  then.  The  beautiful, 
excellent  American  homes,  with  verandas,  and  trees,  and 
gardens,  which  begin  to  adorn  the  hills  round  Five  River, 
pjrove  this.  The  good  home,  and  the  church,  and  the  la- 
bors of  Christian  love,  encroach  daily  more  and  more  upon 
the^  fields  and  the  life  of  heathenism.  I  do  not  now  mean 
of  the  Indian,  but  of  the  white  mun. 

I  shall  to-day  go  on  board  the  good  steam-boat  Minne 
sota,  to*  descend  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  St.  Louis.     Per- 
haps I  may  make  a  pause  by  the  way,  at  the  town  of  Rook 
Island,  to  visit  the  Swedish  settlement  of  Eric  Jansen,  at 
Bishop's  Hill,  a  few  miles  from  the  town. 

.  Among  the  agreeable  memories  of  my  stay  at  Galena, 
I  shall  long  retain  that  of  a  banker,  Mr.  H.,  who  showed 
me  so  much  .kindness,  such  brotherly  or  fatherly  consid- 
eration and  care  for  me,  that  I  shall  ever  think  of  him 
and  of  his  (City  with  gratitude.  - 

The  newspapers  of  the  West  are  making  themselves 
merry  over  the  rapturous  reception  which  the  people  of 
New  York  have  given  Jenny  Lind,  In  one  newspaper 
article  I  read : 
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^  Oor  oorrespondent  has  been  fortnnate  enoagh  to  hear 
Jenny  Lincl — sneeze.  The  first  sneezing  was  a  mezzo- 
tinto  soprano,  &c.^  &o. ;"  here  follow  many  absurd  musi- 
oal  and  art  terms ;  ^<  the  second  was,  &€.,  &c. ;''  here  fol- 
low the  same;  '^the  third  he  did  not  hear,  as  he  fainted." 

I  oan  promise  the  good  Western  people  that  thoy  will 
become  as  insane  wiUi  rapture  as  their  brethren  of  the 
East,  if  Jenny  Lind  should  come  hither.  They  now  talk 
like  the  Fox  about  the  Grapes,  but  with  better  temper. 

One  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul's,  who  had  been  at 
New  York,  returned  there  before  I  left.  He  had  some 
business  with  Governor  Ramsay,  but  his  first  words  to 
this  gentlemen  were,  "  Governor !  I  have  heard  Jenny 
Lind!" 

Jenny  Lind,  the  new  Slave  Bill,  and  the  protests  against 
it  in  the  North,  Eastern,  and  Western  States,  are,  as  well 
as  the  Spiritual  Rappirigs  or  Knockings,  the  standing  top- 
ics of  the  newspapers. 

While  people  in  the  Northern  States  hold  meetings  and 
agitate  against  this  bill,  which  allows  the  recapture  of 
fugitive  slaves  in  the  free  states,  various  of  the  Southern 
States,  especially  the  Palmetto  State  and  Mississippi,  raise 
an  indignant  cry  against  the  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
the  South,  and  threaten  to  dissolve  the  Union.  And  the 
states  compliment  each  other  in  their  newspapers  in  any 
thing  but  a  polite  manner.  A  Kentucky^  journal  writes 
thus  of  South  Carolina: 

^^Why  has  she' not  marched  out  of  the  Union  before 
now?  The  Union  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  such  a  bag- 
gage!" 

On  the  Mississippi,  November  2*. 

We  are  lying  before  Rock  Island.  Some  kind  and 
agreeable  gentlemen  have  just  been  on  board,  with  a  pro- 
posal to  convey  me  t6  the  Swedish  settlement.  I  can  not 
be  other  than  grateful'  to  them  for  their  kindness  and 
good-will ;  but  the  nights  are  becoming  c<ild ;  I  am  not 
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quite  well,  and — what  should  I  do  there?  We,  my  coun- 
trymen and  myself,  should  not  understand  one  another, 
although  we  might  speak  the  sanie  language.  But  I  was 
well  pleased. to  gain  intelligence  from  these  gentlecuen, 
merchants  of  Rock  Island,  regarding  the  present  ocmdition 
of  the  Swedes  in  the  colony. 

Since  the  death  of  the  bishop,  as  they  called  Eric  Jan« 
sen,  they  have  gone  on  more  prosperously.  He,  however, 
by  his  bad  management,  left  them  burdened  by  a  large 
debt  of  ten  or  eleven  thousand  dollars^  and  some  of  them 
are  now  gone  to  California. to  get  gold,  to  endeavor  by  that 
means  to  liquidate  it.  Some  of  the  Swedes  «tt  Bishop'is 
Hill  have  unremittingly  proved  themselves 'to  be  honest, 
pious,  and  industrious  people,  and  as  such  they  have  the 
confidence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  (Btock  Island), 
and  obtain  on  credit  the  gooSs  for  which  they  are  at  pres- 
ent unable  to  pay.  They  have  built  several  handsome 
brick  houses  for  themselves,  and  manage  their  land  well. 
They  have  begun  to  grow  and  to  spin  flaXf  and  they  de- 
rive an  income  from  the  linen  thread  they  have  thus  tao 
sell.  They  continue  steadfast  in  their  religious  usages, 
their  prayers,  and  their  faith  in  Eric  Jansen,  who  seems 
to  have  had  alnK)st  a  demoniacal  power  over  their  minds. 
When  they  were  ill  and  did  not  recover  by  the  remedies 
and  prayers  of  Eric  Jansen,  he  told  them  that  it  was  ow- 
ing to  their  want  of  faith  in  him,  and  because  they  were 
reprobate  sinners.  Many  died  victims  to  the  di^ea^es  of 
the  climate,  and  for  want  of  proper  care. 

The  respectable  and  agreeable  man,  who  was  well  ac* 
quainted  with  the  Swedish  colony,  would  not  say  any  thing 
decidedly  against  Eric  Jansen,  nevertheless  he  doubted 
him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  praised  Eric  Jansen's  wife  as 
being  very  excellent  and  agreeable.  She  also  had  died 
of  one-  of  those  fevers  which  raged  in  the  colony ;  and  four 
days  afterward,  Eric  Jansen  stood  up  during  divine  serv- 
ice   in  the  church,  and  declared  that  "the  Spirit  had 
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oommanded  him  to  take  a  new  wife !"  Ana  a  woman 
present  stood  up  also  and  sai49  that  "the  Spirit  had  made 
known  to  her  that  she  must.beeome  his  wife!^  This 
was  four  days  after  the  death  of  the  first  excellent  wife. 
Such  a  proceeding  elucidates  the  spirit  which  guided 
Eric  Jansen« 

His  murderer,  the  Swede  Rooth,  will  be  tried  in  the 
Qiorning.  It  is  believed  that  he  will  be  acquitted,  as  the 
occasion  of  the  deed  was  such  as  might  well  drive  a  man 
mad.  Ruoth  had  married  a  girl  in  the  Swedish  colony, 
contrary  to  the  wishes,  of  Eric  Jansen.  Persecuted  by  the 
enmity  of  Jansen,  it  was  Rooth's  intention  to  leave  the 
place,  and  accord  iugly  he  had  privately  sent  off  his  wife 
and  child,  a  little  boy,  in  the  night. .  They  were  pursued 
by  order  of  Jansen,  captured,  and  conveyed  in  a  boat  down 
the  Mississippi, no  one  knew  where;  it  is  said  to  St.  Louis. 
Captain  Schneidan  saw  Rooth  on  the  very  mcnming  when 
the  intelligence  of  this  reached  him.  He  was  pale  and 
scarcely  in  his  right  senses.  In  this  excited  state  of  mind 
he  hastened  to  Eric  Jansen,  whom  he  met  just  setting  off 
to  church  in  the  midst  of  his  followers.  He  thus  address- 
ed him: 

'^You  have  had  my  wife  and  child  carried  off^  I  know 
not  where.  They  are  perhaps  dead,  and  I  may  never  see 
theni  more !  I  do  not  care  to  live  any  longer  myself,  but 
you  shall  dia first!"  And,  so  saying,  he  drew  forth  a  pis* 
toL  and  shot  him  in  the  breast.  Eric  Jansen  died  almost 
in  a  moment.-  Rooth  made  no  attempt  to  fly,  but  allow^ 
himself  to  be  seized  by  the  exasperated  people. 

The  little  colony  amounts,  to  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  persons,  and  is  now  under  the  government  of  two 
men  whoih  they  have  selected,  and  they  continue  to  hold 
the  same  religious  faith  in  freedom  from  sin  as  during  the 
life  of  their  first  leader^.  Taken  abstractedly,  their  faith 
is  not  erroneous.  The  new  man  does  not  sin ;  but  then 
they  overiook  the  fiftot  that  sin  is  never  perfootly  eraidioated 
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from  the  haiKian  heart  here  on  earth,  and  that,  tiierefore, 
we  must  always  remain  sinful  creatures  till  the  time  of 
our  conversion  arrives.  The  principal  error  of  the  Swed- 
ish emigrants  consists  in  their  faith  in  the  sinner  Eric 
Jansen,  and  in  sinners  such  as  themselves. 

The  weather  is  wet  and  chilly.  The  scenery  of  the 
banks  is  still  of  a  highland  character,  hut  decreases  in 
magnificence  and  beauty.  The  hills  arcf  broken  up,  as  it 
were,  and  lie  scattered  over  the  prairies,  which  terminate 
with  the  river.  White  towns  and  churches  shine  out  here 
and  there  along  the  shores.  We  are  here  on  the  shore  of 
lilihois.  Rock  Island  is  situated  at  the  outlet  of  the  Illi- 
nois into  the  Mississippi.  On  the  opposite  side  lies  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  there  shines  out  white  and  lovely  the 
little  city  of  Davenport,  which  derives  it^  name  from  its 
founder,  and  its  celebrity  from  a  horrible  murder  commit- 
ted there  en  the  person  of  an  old  man,  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing, by  four  young  men,  for  his  money.  It  is  not  long 
since.  Bloody  deeds  have  happened  and'  still  happen  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

November  3rf.'  We  steam  doWn  the  Mississippi  but  slow- 
ly. The  steamer  drags  along  with  her  two  huge,  barks  or 
flat-boats,  laden  probably  with  lead  from  G-alena,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  vessel.  They  say  that  these  are  a  means 
of  safety  in  case  ^ay  accident  should  befall  the  steamer, 
and  her  passengers  thus  be  in  danger ;  they  might-  then 
save  themselves  in  the  fiat-boats.  But  they  make  the 
voyage  very  slow,  and  in  the  night*  I  hear  such  extraordi- 
nary noises,  thunderings  and  grindings  in  the  vessel,  as  if 
it. were  panting,  bellowing,  and  groaning  under  its  heavy 
labor,  and  were  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost.  These  are 
probably  occasioned  by  its  hard  work  with  the  flat-boats. 
But  it  is  not  agreeable,  and  the  sound  is  so  dreadful  at 
night  that  I  always  lie  down  dressed,  ready  to  show  my- 
self in  public  incase  of  an  explosion.  Such -misadven- 
turdi  are  of  every-day  occurrence  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
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oae  hears  frequently  of  saoh  also  on  other,  rivers  and  on 
the  lakes  of  this  ooantry.  *  Several  of  the  passengefB  on 
board  have  with  them  life-preservers,  belts  or  girdles 
of  caoutchouc,  to  save  them  in  case  of  danger.*  I  have 
none ;  I  have  here  neither  an  intimate  acquaintance  nor 
friend,  who  would  put  forth  his  hand  to  me  in  a  moment 
of  danger.  But  I  know  not  how  it  is ;  I  feel  as  if  there 
were  no  need  for  fear*  Only  1  am  always  prepared,  for  a 
nix3turn*il  "start." 

The  captain  of  the  steamer  is  evidently  a  prudent  gen- 
eral, and  ail  goes  on  calmly  and  well.  The  table  is 
abundant  and  excellent.  The  only  thing  that  I  feel  th& 
want  of  is  milk  for  coffee  and  tea ;  cream  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  thought  of, 'and  is  seldom  met.  with  any  where  in 
this  cotmtry.  One  must  learn  to  dispense  with  milk  oa 
one's  river  voyages  in  the  West  and  South.  I  can  man- 
age to  swallow  coffee  without  milk  ;  but  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  me  to  take  tea  without  it.  I  made  a  little 
oomplaint  about  it  at  tea  last  evening. 

"  Well !"  said  a  Colonel  B^^xter,  an  excellent  man,  op- 
posite to  me,  "  we  frequently  did  not  taste  milk  for  many 
weeks  together  durii^g  the  Mei^ioan  war !" 

*'  Oh !"  said  I,  "  but  then  you  had  glory  to  console 
yourselves  with.  What  can  not  people  dispense  with 
when  they  have  that!  But  here  in  a  steam-boat,  without 
glory  and  without  milk  !  it  is  too  muqh !''   - 

IheyJaughed,  and  this  mornibgwe  had  plenty  of  mi>k 
to  breakfast. 

The  greater  number  of  the  attendants  are  negroes. 
The  stewardess  is  a  mulatto,  neither  agreeable  nor  good 
tempered..  There  are  not  many  passengers  in  the  better 
part  of  the  vessel,  and  by  no  means,  disagreeable.  The 
gentlemen's  side  is  rather  full ;  two  thirds  of  these  have 
a  somewhat  common  appearance ;  they  are  '^  business- 
men'' from  head  to  foot. 

I  spend  most  of  my  time  in  my  pleaeant  little  stiite^ 
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room,  or  in  walking  backward  and  f^ward  under  the 
piazza  in  front  of  it,  where  I  amuse  myself  hy  the  speo- 
taole  of  the  river  and  its  shores.  The  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi still  retain  their  bright  yellow-green  color,  though 
they  are  beginning  to  be  turbid.  Three-decked  steamers, 
large^  and  small,  with  their  pair  of  chimneys^  puffing  out 
vehemently  under  'the  influenoe  of  '*  high  pressure"  as 
tiiey  advance  up  the  stream,  speed  past  us ;  vast  timber- 
.floats,  upon  which  people  both  build  and  cook,  row  down 
the  stream  with  gigantic  oars ;  -covered  barks,  vessels, 
and  boats  of  every  description  and  size  are  seen  upon  the 
river.  It  becomes  more  animated  and  broader,  but  still 
continues  to  flow  on  with  a  majestic  calmness. 

On  our  right  lies  the  State  of  Iowa  Illinois  on  the  left. 
The  views  are  grand  and  extensive ;  broad  storetches  of 
valley  expand ;  the  hills  become  lower ;  the  land^  to  a 
great  distance,  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  river  in  gen* 
tie,  billowy  meadows,  with  a  background  of  wood.'  It 
has  a  beautiful  and  fertile  appearance,  but  ia  net  much 
cultivated.  We  are  now  in  the  corn  regions  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.;  rich  in  all  kinds  of  grain,  but  principally 
in  the  rich  golden-yellow  maize. 

Along  the  Mississippi,  through  its  whole  extent,  from 
Minnesota  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  lies  a  pearl-band  of 
states.  There  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana  ;  an4  on  the  western  side,  lows,  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Louisiana,  for,  like  Minnesota,  Louisiana 
embraoes  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  Minnesota  at  its 
commencement  among  the  hills,. Louisiana  at  its  outlet 
into  tho  sea.  Between  these  two  states,  Minnesota  in  the 
north,  and  Louisiana  in  the  south,,  flows  the  Mississippi,, 
through  a  variety  of  regions  distinguished  by  dissimilar 
climates  and  natural  productions.  .  Minnesota  is  its  north, 
with  the  pine  forests  of  the  North,  and  Northern  winters, 
with  bears  and  elks,  with  the  wild  roses  and  the  berries 
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of  the  North,  with  primeval  foresta  and  Indians.  Wisoonp 
sin,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  in  the  east,  Iowa  and 
Uieisouri,  and  a  part  of  Arkansas  in  the  west,  are  situated 
within  the  temperate  zone.  Agriculture  and  civilization 
are  extending  there.  These  states,  like  their  neighboring 
states  in  the  East,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  ooosth- 
tute  the  great  com  magazine  of  America,  and  the  central 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Beyond  these,  to  the 
east,  extend  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  the  Eastern 
or  Atlantic  States.  Beyond  the  Mississippn  States,  to  the 
west,  extends  the  Indian  wilderness,  Nebraska,  and  the 
Eocky  Mountains.  With  Tennessee  on  the  east,  and 
Arkansas  on  the  west,  we. enter  the  region  of  cotton ;  with 
Louisiana,  the  region  of  sugar,  the  south,  and  summer 
life. 

Illinois  and  Iowa  are  still  free  states ;  to  the  soqth  of 
these  lie  the  Slave  States.  In  Illinois  and  Iowa  there  are 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  settlements,  but  further  smith 
they  have  not  yet  advanced.  The  central  Mississippi 
States  are  occupied  more  by  Grermans  and  Irish  f  and ' 
mora  southern  still,  by  French  and  Spaniards.  AH  these 
are  governed  by  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man race.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Jews,  who  are  very 
numerous  in  America,  especially  in  the  West.  But  they 
also  enjoy  all  civil  rights  like  natives  of  the,  country,  afkd 
are  much  less  distinguished  from  the  European  popula- 
tion here  than  they  are  in  Europe  ;  so  little,  indeed,  that 
I  have  scarcely  ever  thought  "that. is  a  Jew,"  it  being 
hardly  possible  to  distinguish  a  Jew  in  this  country  from 
a  dark-complexioned  American. 

We  are  now  within  sight  of  Nauvoo,  formerly  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Mormon  district,  and  the  magnificent  ruin  of 
their  former  temple  is  seen  standing  on  its  elevated  site. 
One  of  my  friends,  who  some  years  ago  was  traveling  on 
the  Mississippi,  went  on  shore  at  Nauvoo,  a  few  days  aft- 
er the  Mormon  prophet,  Joe  Smith,  was  killed  hy  the  peo- 

VoL.  n.—b 
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pie  of  Illinois.  '  He  saw  the  people  of  the  town  and  the 
district,  a  population  of  about  twenty  thousand,  come 
forth  from  their  dwellings  to  the  singing  of  psalms ;  saw 
them  advance  westward  into  the  wilderness  to  seek  there 
for  that  promised  land  which  their  prophet  had  foretold  to 
them.  After  a  wandering  of  three  thousand  miles  through 
wildernesses,  amid  manifold  dangers  and  difficulties,'  and 
the  endurance  of  much' suffering,  they  arrived  at  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  its  fertile  shores.  There  they  have  with- 
in a  few  years  so  greatly  increased  and  multiplied,  that 
they  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  hecome  a  powerful  state. 
Faith  can,  even  in  these  days,  remove  mountains— nay, 
more,  can  remove  great  cities.  Nauvoo  is  now  purchased 
by  the  French  communist,  Cahet,  who  will  there  estab- 
lish a  tjociety  of  "  Egalitaire?^ 

Yee,  in  this  G-reat  West,  on  the  shores  of  the  Great 
River,  exist  very  various  scenes  and  peoples.  There  are 
[ndians;  there  tire  squatters;  there  are  Scandinavians, 
with  gentle  manners  and  cheerful'  songs ;  there  are  Mor- 
mons, Christian  in  manners,  but  fanatics  in  their  faith  in 
one  man  (and  Eric  Janseiiists  are  in  this  respect  similar 
to  the  Mormons) ;  there  are  desperate  adventurers,  with 
neither  faith  hor  law,  excepting  in  Mammon  and  club- 
law ;  gamblers,  murderera,  and  thieves,  "who  are  without 
conscience,  and  their  number  and  their  exploits  increase 
along  the  baoka  of  the  Mis.^i:ssippi  the  further  we  advance 
south.  There  are  giants,  who  are.  neither  good  nor  evil, 
but  who  perform  great  deeds  through  the  force  of  their 
will,  and  their  great  physical  powers,  and  their  passion 
for  enterprise.  There  are  worshipers  of  freedom  and  pom- 
mur\ist,s ;  ther«  are  slave-owners  and  slaves.  There-  are 
comnriunitjes  who  build,  as  bees  and  beavers  do,  from  in- 
stinct and  natural  necessity.  There  are  also,  clear-head- 
ed strong,  and  pious  men,  worthy  to  be  leaders,  who. know 
what  they  are  about,  and  who  have  laid  their  strong  hand 
to  the  work  of  cultivfiition.     There  are  great  cities  which 
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develop  the  highest  Inxnry  of  civilfzation,  |uad  ittt  highest 
erimes ;  who  build  ftltjEcrs  to  Mammon,  and  would  make 
the  whole  world  •subBervieat.  There  are  also  email  oom- 
xnnnities  whioh  possess  themselves  of  land  in  the  power 
of  ihe  peace  principle,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Lydia  Maria  Child  tell;!  us  of  such  an  one^  either 
ia  Indiana  or  Illinois.  It  is  a  short  story,  and  so  beau- 
tiful that  I  must  repeat  it  in  her  own  livitig  and  earnest 
-words.  -        . 

"  The  highest  gifta  my  soul  has  received,  during  its  wild 
pilgrimage,  have  often  been  bestowed  by  those  who  were 
poor,  both  in  money  and  intellectual  cultivation.  Amc^g 
these  donors,  I  particularly  remember  a  hard -waking,  un« 
educated  mechanic  from  Indiana  or  Illinois.  He  toM  me 
that  he  was  one  of  the  thirty  or  forty  New  Englanders 
who,  twelve*  years  before,  had  gone  out  to  settle  in  the 
"Western  wilderness.  They  were  mostly  neighbors,  and 
had  been  drawn  to  unite  together  in  emigration  from  a 
general  unity  of  opinion  on  various  subjects.  For  some 
years  previous,  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  oc- 
casionally at  each  other's*  houses  to  talk  over  their  duties 
to  G-od  and  man  in  all  sirnplicity  of  heart.  Their  library 
was  the  Gospel,  their  priesthood  the  inward  light.  There 
were  then  no  anti-slavery  societies ;  but  thu§  taught,  and 
reverently  willing  to  learn,  they  had  no  need^of  such  agen- 
cy to  discover  that  it  was  wicked  to  enslave.  The  efforts 
of  peace  societies  had  reached  this  Secluded  band  only  in 
broken  echoes^  and  non-resistance  societies  had  no  exist 
ence.  But  with  the  volume  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
hearts  open  to  his  inflaence,  What  need  had  they  of  pre* 
ambles  and  resolutions?  - 

"  Rich  in  spiritual  cultnre,  thi:i  IHtle  band  started  for 
the  Far  "West.  Their  inward  homes  were  blooming  gar- 
dens ;  they  made  their  outward  a  wilderness.  They  were 
industrious  and  frugal,  and  all  things  prospered  under  their 
hrnd.     fiut  soon  wolves  came  near  the  fold,  in  the  shape 
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of  reoUess,  tuprinoipled  adyehtarars;  Iwlievers  in  fcftG% 
and  ouQniDg,  who  acted  aooording  to  their  creed.  The 
coloay  af  practical  Christians  spoke  of  thBir  depredations 
in  terms  of  gentlest  remonstrance,  and  repaid  them  with 
unvarying  kindness.  They  went  further-^ they  opehly, 
announced)  ^  You  may  do  us  what  evil  you  choose,  we 
will  return  nothing  but  good.'  Lawyers  came  into  the 
ueighborhood,  and  offered  their  services  to  {settle  disputes. 
They  answered,  *  "We  have  no  need  of  you.  As  neighbors, 
we  receive  you  in  the  most  friendly  spirit;  but  for  us,  your 
occupation  has  ceased  to  exist.'  'What  will  you  do  if 
rascals  burn  your  barns  and  steal  your  harvests  ?'  ^  We 
will  retqm  good  for  evil.  We  believe  this  is  the  highest 
truth,  therefore  the  best  expediency.' 

<^When  the  rascals  heard  this,  they  considered  it  a  rnar- 
velous  good  joke,  and  said  and  did  many  provoking  things 
which  seemed  to  them  witty.  Bars  were  taken  down  in 
the  nightj  and  cows  let  into  oorn-fields.  The  Christians 
repaired  the  daipage  as  well  as  they  could,  put  the  cows 
in  the  barn,  and  at  twilight  drove  .them  gently  home,  say- 
ing, *  Neighbor,  your  cows  have  bee^i  in  my  field.  I  have , 
fed  them  well  during  the  day,  but  I  would  not  keep  them 
all  night,  lest  the  children  should  suffer  for  their  milk.' 

"  If  this  was  fun,  they  who  planned  the  joke  had  no 
heart  to  laugh  at  ;t.  By  degrees,  a  visible  change  came 
over  these  troublesome  neighbors.  They  ceased  to  cut  off 
horses'  tails,  and  break  the  legs  of  poultry.  Brute  boys 
would  say  to  a  younger  brother,  *  Don't  throw  that  stone, 
Bill !  When  I  killed  the  chicken  la^t  week,  didn't  they 
send  it  to  mother,  because  they  thought  chicken  broth 
would  be  good  for  poor  Mary  ?  I  should  think  you'd  be 
ashamed  to  throw  stones  at  their  chickens.'  Thus  was 
evil  overcome  with  good,  till  not  one  was  found  to  do  theih. 
willful  injury.  Years  passed  on,  and  saw  them  thriving 
in  worldly  substance  beyond  their  neighbors,  yet  belove.d 
by  all.     From  them  the  lawyer  and  the  constable  obtained 
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no  fees.  The  sheriiF  stammered  and  apologized  when  he 
took  their  hard-earned  goods  in  payment  for  the  war-tax. 
They  mildly  replied,  <  'Tis  a  bad  trade,  friend.  Examine 
it  in  the  light  of  conscienoe,  and  see  if  it  be  not  so.'  Bat 
while  they  refused  to  pay  snch  fees  and  taxes,-  they  were 
liberal  to  a  proverb  in  their  oontribations  for  all  useful 
and  benevolent  purposes. 

'<At  the  end  often  years, -the  public  lands,  which  they 
had  chosen  for  their  farms^  were  advertised  for  sale  by 
auction.  According  to  custom,  those  who  hisid  settled  and 
cultivated  the  soil  were  considered  to  have  a  right  to  bid 
it  in  at  the  government  price,  which  at  that  time  was 
1^25  dollars  per  acre.  But  the  fever  of  land  speculation 
then  chanced  to  run  unusually,  high.  Adventurers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  were  flocking  to  the  auction;  and 
capitalists  ih  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Bos- 
ton were  sending  agents  to  buy  Western  lands.  No  one 
supposed  that  custom  or  equity  would  be  regarded.  The 
first  day's  sale*  showed  that  speculation  ran  to  the  verge 
of  insanity.  Land  was  eagerly  bought  in  at  seventeen, 
twenty-five,  and  thirty  dollars  an  acre.  The  Christian 
colony  had  small  hope  of  retaining  their  farms.  As  first 
settlers,  they  had  chosen  the  best  land,  and  persevering 
industry  had  brought  it  into  the. highest  cultivation.  Its 
market  value  was.  much  greater  than  the  acres  already 
sold  at  exorbitaxit  prices.  In  view  of  these  facts,  they  had 
prepared  their  minds  -for  another  Tcmove  into  the  wilder- 
ness, perhaps  to  be  again  ejected  by  a  similar  process. 
But  the  morning  their  lot  was  offered  for  sale,  they  ob- 
served with  grateful  surprise  that  their  neighbors  were 
every  where  busy  among  the  crowd  begging  and  expostu- 
lating :  *  Don't  bid  on  these  lands  I  these  men  have  been 
working  hard  on  thenr  for  ten  years.  Siuring  .all  that 
time,  they  never  .did  harm  to  man  or  brute.  They  were 
always  ready  to  do  good  for  evil.  They  are  a  blessing  to. 
any  neighborhood.     It  would  be  a  sin  and  shame  to  bid 
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on  their  lands.  Let  them  go  at  the  gbvernihent  price.' 
The  sale  came  on ;  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  offeTed  1-25 
dollars,  intending  to  bid  higher  if  necessary.  But  among 
all  that  crowd  of  selfish,  reckless  speculators,  iwt  one  bid 
over  them!  Without  an  opposing  voice,  the  fair  acres 
returned  to  thendl  I  do  not  know  a  more  remarkable  in- 
stance  of  evil  overcome  with  good.  The  wisest  political 
eooitomy  lies  folded  up  in  the  maxims  of  Christ. 

"  With  delighted  reverence  I  listened  to  this  unlettered 
backwoodsman,  as  he  explained  his  philosophy  of  univers- 
al love.  *  What  would  you  do,'  said  I,  *if  an  idle,  thiev- 
ing vagabond  came  among  you,  resolved  to  stay,  but  de- 
termined iiot  to  work?'  *  We  would  give  him  fcJod  when 
hungry,  shelter  him  when  cold,  and  always  treat  him  as 
a  brother.'  *  Would  not  this  process  attract  such  charac- 
ters? How  would  you  avoid  being  overruii  by  them?' 
'  Such  characters  would  either  reform  or  not  remain  with 
us.  We  should  never  speak  an  angry  word,  or  refuse  to 
minister  to  their  necessities,  but  we  should  invariably  re^ 
gard  them  with  the  deepest  sadness,  as  we  ^ould  a  guilty 
or  beloved  son.  This  is  harder  for  the  human  soul  to  bear 
than  whips  or  prisons.  They'  would  not  stand  it ;  I  am 
sure  they  could  not.  It  would  either  melt  them  or  drive 
them  away.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  I  believe,  it  would 
melt  them.' " 

Lydia  Maria  Child  adds,  "  This,  the  wisest  doctrine  of 
political  economy,  4s  included  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ." 
As  for  me,  these  words  run  in  my  mind,  "  Blessed  are  the 
peace-makers,  for  they  shall  possess  the  earth."  And 
when  I  look  around  me  yi  these  regions  for  that  which  is 
the  most  triumphant  and  the  most  overpowering  element 
in  the  Mississippi  States,  and  among  the  freebooters  of 
California  at  die  present  time,  I  see  clearly  that  it  is  the 
power  and  dominion  of.  the  peaoe-maker. 
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.On  the  Mississippi,  near  the  Rapids^  November  3d. . 
We  have  lain  still  for  several  hours.  The  river  has 
hepre  a  dangerous,  sharp^  rocky  bottom,  and,  as  the  water 
18  low,  the. passage  is  dangerous.  They  wait  for  the  wind 
becoming  perfectly  still,  that  they  may  discern  the. places 
where  the  stream  is  rippled  by  the  rocks.  It  is  already 
so  calm  that  I  can  scarcely  imagine  how  it  can  be  calmer. ' 
The  Mississippi  glances  like  a  mirror  in  the  sunshine, 
merely  here  and  there  furrowed  by  the  stream.  It  is  now 
quite  as  warm  as  summer,  and  I  am  impatient  at  lying 
quiet  in  the  heat  and  the  strong  sunshine.  The  bed  of 
the  Mississippi  has  not  been  cleared,  and  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  has  Its  defioieneies 
and  its  shallows,  when  they  can  tolerate  ^uch  impedi- 
,ments  on  a  great  river  where  there  is  such  constant  tral^ 
fio.  But  it  is  not  agreed  as  to. whether  the  government 
or  the  people  ou^it  to  do  the  work,  and  therefore  it  re- 
mains undone,  to  the  great  jdetriment  of  the  traffic  of  the 
riv^r.  , 

I  have  mpkde  two  agreeable  acquaintabces  on  boards  in 
two  gentlemen  from  Connecticut,  strong,  downright  Yan- 
kees; and  .the  youQg  daughter  of  one,  a  most  charming 
girL  of  twenty — a  fresh  flower,  both  body  and  ^oul— :& 
splendid  specimen  of  the  daughters  of  New  Epgland.  We 
have  also  now  a  pair  of  giant  women  on  board,  such  as 
belong  to  the  old  my t^Iogical  population  of  Utgaerd ;  and 
I  have  been  particularly  amused  by  the  conflict  between 
the  wild  and  th^  cultivated  races  in  the  persons  of  one  of 
'  these  ladies, and  my  lovely  flower  of  New  England.  The 
former,  .in  a  steel-gf ay  dress,  with  a  gray,  fierce  counte* 
nance,  stifl*  and  middle«aged,  sat  smoking  her  pipe  in  the 
ladies'  saloon  when  we  entered  it  from*  the  dining-hall  in 
the-  afternoon.  She  sat  in  the  fniddle  of  the  room,  and 
pufTed  out  the  smoke  vehemently,  and  looked  as  if  she 
would  set  the  whole  world  at  defiance.  The  ladies  look- 
ed at  her,  looked  at  each  other,  were  silent,  and  endured 
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it  for  a  while;  the  smoke,  however,  became  at  leagth  in- 
tolerable, and  one  whispered  to  another  that  something 
must  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  this  unallowable  smoking. 

Miss  S.  called  the  stewardess :  ^^  You  must  tell  that  lady 
that  it  is  not  permitted  to  smoke  in  this  room." 

'^I  have  told  her  so,  Missis,  but  she4;ak9s  no  notice.  It 
is  of  no  use  talking  to  her." 

Again  they  waited  a  while  to  see  whether  the  smoking 
lady  would  not  pay  attention  to  silent,  but  very  evident 
signs  of  displeasdre.  But  no,  she  sat  as  unmoved  as  ever, 
and  filled  the  room  with  smoke. 

The  lovely  young  Miss  S.  now  summoned  courage,  ad- 
vanced toward  the  smoker,  and  said,  in  a  very  polite,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  firm  and  dignified  manner,  '^I  don^ 
know  whether  you  have  observed  that  your  cabin  has  a 
door  which  opens  on  the  piazza,  and — ^it  would  be  much 
more  agreeable  for  you,  and  for  all  of  us,  if  you  wouU 
smoke  your  pipe  there."         - ' 

"No.     I  prefer  smoking  here  in  this  room." 

"  But  it  is  forbidden  to  smoke  here." 

"It  is  forbidden  for  gentlemen,  but  not  for  ladies.^ 

"/if  is  forbidden  io  smoke  here,  aa  well  for  you  as  for 
any  one  else  ;  and  I  must  beg  of  you,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  ladies  present,  that  yon  will  desist  frotn  so  doing.". 

This  was  said  with  so  much  earnestness,  and  so  much 
grace  at  the  same  tsjtie,  that  the  giant  woman,  seemed 
struck  by  it. 

"  No,  well !  wait  a  bit !"  said  she,  angrily  ;  'and,  after 
she  had  vehemently  blown  out  a  great  puff  of  .tobacco- 
smoke  by  way  of  .a  parting  token,  she  rose  up  and  went 
into  her  own  apartment.  The  power  of  cultivation  had 
gained  the  victory  over  rudeness;  the  gods  had  conquered 
the  giants. 

We  shall  now  proceed  on  our  way,  but  by  land,  and  no* 
by  water.  Our  heavily-laden  vessel  can  not  pass  the  shal- 
lows.    It  must  be  unloaded  here.     The  passengers  must 
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prooeed  by  carriage^  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  along 
the  lewa  shore  to  a  little  city  where  they  may  take  a  fresh 
steamer,  and  where  there  are  no  longer  any  impediments 
in  the  riVer.  My  new  friends  from  Conneotiout  will  take 
me  under  their  wing. 

St  Louis,  November  8th. 

I  am  now  at  8t.Lo)ais>  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
deliberating  whether  or  not  to  go  to  a  bridal  party  to  which 
I  am  invited,  and  where  I  should  see  a  very  lovely  bride 
and  ^^the  cream  of  society"  in  this  great  Hiss issippi  city, 
the  second  after. New  Orleans.  I  saw  the  bridegroom  thii$ 
forenoon,  as  "well  as  the  bride's  mother;  he  is  a  very  rich 
planter  from  Florida,  and  very  much  of  a  gentleman,  an 
agreeable  man.  The  bride's  mother  is  a  young-elderly 
beauty,  polite  but  artificial;  somewhat  above  fifty,  with 
bare  neck,  bare  arms,  rouged  cheeks,,  perfumed,  and  with 
a  fan  in  her  hand ;  a  lady  of  fashion  and  Prench  politeness. 
They  have  invited  me  for  the  evening.  -'  An. agreeable  and 
kind  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Downing's,  to  whom  I  had  a  let- 
ter, would  conduct  me  thither  in  company  with  his  wife, 
but— -but— I  have  a  cold,  and  I  feel  myself  too  old  for 
such,  festivals,  at  which  I  am,  besides^  half  killed  with 
questions ;  so  that  the  nearer  it  approaches  the  hour  of 
dressing,  the  clearer  becomes  it  to  my  own  mind  that  I 
must  remain  quietly  in  my  ovfn  room.  I  like  to  see  hand- 
some ladies  and  beautiful  toilets,  but-*-I  can  have  suffi- 
cient descriptions  of  these,  and  I  have  seen  enough  of  the 
beau  monde  in  the  Eastern  States  to^be  able  to  imagine 
how  it  is  in  the  West. 

I  am  now  at  bu  hotel,  but  shall  remove,  either  .to-mor- 
row or  the  day  after,  to  the  house  of  Senator  Allen,  a  little 
way  out  of  the  city. 

I  came  here  yesterday  with  my  friends  from  Connecti- 
cut. The  journey  across  the  Iowa  prairie  in  a.  half-cover* 
ed  wagon  was  very  pleasant.  The  weather  was  as  warm 
as  a  summer's  day,  and  the  sun  shone  above  a  fertilCf 

DS 
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billowy  plain,  which  extended  far,  fiCt  into  the  distance'. 
Three  fourths  of  the  land  of  Iowa  are  said  to  be  of  this 
billowy  prairie-land.  The  country  did  not  appear  to  be 
cultivated,  but  looked  extremely  beiautiful  and  home-likiB, 
an  immense  pasturcrmeadow.  The  scenery  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  of  a  bright,  cheerful  character. 

In  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  little  town  of  Keokuk, 
en  a  high  bank  by  the  river.  We  ate  a  good  dinner  at  a 
good  inn ;  tea  was  served  for  soup,  which  is  a  general 
practice  at  dinners  in  the  Western  inns.  It  wa3  not  tili ' 
late  in  the  evening  that  the  vessel  came  by  which  we  wefe 
to  continue  out  journey,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  set  off 
alone  on  a  journey  of  discovery.  I  left  behind  me*  the 
young  city  of  the  Mississippi,  which  has  a  good  situation, 
and  followed  a.  path  which  led  up  the  hill  along  the  river 
side.  The  sun  was  descending,  and  clouds  of  ii  pale 
crimson  tint  covered  the  western  heavens.  The  air^was 
mild  and  calm,  the  whole  scene  expansive,  bright,  and 
calm,  and  idyllian  landscape  on  a  large  scale. 

Small  houses,  at  sho^t  distances  from  each  other,  stod* 
ded  this  hill  by  the  river  side ;  they  were  neatly  built  of 
wood,  of  good  proportions,  and  with  that  appropria^nesa 
and  cleverness  which  distinguishes  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
icans. They  were  each  one  like  the  other,  and  seemed  to 
bo  the  habitations  of  work-people.  Most  of  the  doors 
stood  open,  probably  to  adttiit  the  mild  evening  air.  I 
availed  myself  of  this  circumstance  to  gain  a  sight  of  the 
interior,  and  fell  into  discourse  with  two  of  Qie  good  wom- 
en of  the  houses.  They  were,  as  I  had  imagined,  the 
dwellings  of  artisans  who  had  work  in  the  town.  There 
was  no  luxury  in  these  small  habitations,  but  every  thing 
was  so  neat  and  orderly,  so  ornamental,  and  there  was 
such  a  holiday  calm  over  every  thing,  from  the  mistress  of 
the  family  down  to  the  very  furniture,  that  it  did  one  good 
to  see  it.  It  was  also  Sunday  eveniog,  and  the  peace  of 
the  Sabbath  riF^sted  within  the  home  as  well  as  over  tho 
country. 
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When  I  retamed  to  my  herbeig  in  the  town  it  was  quite 

dosk;  but  it  had,  in  the  mean  time^  been  noised  abroad 

'  that  some  sort  of  Scandinavian  animal  was  to  be  seen  at 

the  inn,  and  it  was  now  requested  to  come  and  show  itself. 

L  went  down,  accordingly,  into  the  large  saloon,  and 
found  a  great  number  of  people  there,  principally  of  the 
male  sex,  who  increased  more  and  more  until  there  was  a 
regular  throng,  and  I  had  to  shake  hands  with  many  most 
extraordinary  figures.  But  one  often  sees  such  here  in  the 
"West.  The  men  work  hard,  and  are  careless  regarding, 
their  toilet;  they  do  not  give  themselves  time  to  attend  to 
it;  but  their  unkemmed  oatsides  are  no  type  of  that  which 
is  within,  as  I  frequently  observed  this  evening.  I  al:5o 
made  a  somewhat  closer  acquaintance,  to  my  real  pleas- 
ure, with  a  little  company  of  more  refined  people;  I  say 
refined  intentionally,  not  better^  because  those  phrasses, 
better  and  worse,  are  always  indefinite,  and  less  suitable 
in  this  country  than  in. any  other;  I  mean  well-bred  and 
well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  aristocracy  of  Ke- 
okuk. Not  being  myself  of  a  reserved  disposition,  I  like 
the  American  open,  frank,  and  friendly  manner.  It  is  easy 
to  become  acquainted,  and  it  is  very  soon  evident  whether 
there  is  reciprocity  of  feeling  or  not. 

We  wpnt  on  board  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night, 
and  the.  next  morning  were  in  the  waters  of  the  Missouri, 
which  rush  into  those  of  the  Mississippi,  aboat  eighteen 
miles  north  of  St.  Louis,  with  such  vehemence,  and  with 
such  a  volame  of  water,  that  it  altogether  changes  the. 
character  of  the  Mississippi.  There  is  an  end  now  to  its 
calmness  and  its  bright  tint.  .  It  now  flows  onward  rest- 
less and  turbid,  and  .stocks  and  ttees,  and  every  kind  of 
lumber  which  can  float,  are  whirled  along  upon  its  waves, 
all  carried, hither  by  the  Missouri,  which,  during  its  impet- 
uous  career  of  nfiore  than  three  thousand  miles  through 
the  wilderness  of  the  West,  bears  along  with  it  every  thing 
which  it  finds  on  its  way.     Missouri  is  a  sort  of  Xantippe, 
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but  Mississippi  is  no  Socrates,  because  he  evidently  allows 
himself  to  be  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  his  ill-temper- 
ed spouse. 

Opposite  St.  Louis  boysi  were  rowing  about  in  little 
boats,  endeavoring  to  fish  up  planks  and  branches  of  trees 
which  were  floating  on  the  river. 

The  first  view  of  St.  Louis  was  very  peculiar.  The 
city  looks  as  if  it  were  besieged  from  the  side  of  the  wver 
by  a  number  of  immense  Mississippi  beasts,  resembling  a 
sort  of  colossal  white  sea-bears.  And  so  they  were;  they 
were  those  large,  three-decked,  white-painted  steamers, 
which  lined  the  shore,  lying  closely  side  by  side  to  the 
number  of  above  a  hunidred ;  their  streamers,  with  names 
from  all  i\)G  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  fluttering 
in  the  wind  above  their  chimneys,  which  iseemed  to  me 
like  immense  nostrils;  for  every  steam-boat  on  the  Missis- 
sippi has  two  such  apparatus,  which  send  forth  huge  vol- 
umes of  smoke  under  the  influence  of  "high  pressure." 

When  we  reached  St.  Louis  it  was  as  warm  as  the  mid- 
dle of  summer,  and  many  of  the  trees  in  the  streets  yet 
bore  verdant  foliage."  I  recognLze  the  tree  of  the  South, 
the  "pride  of  India,"  which  bears  clusters  of  flowers  like 
lilac  during  the  time  of  flowering,  and  afterward  clusters 
of  red,  poisonous  berries;  and  the  beautiful  acacia,  alan- 
thus,  and  sycamore. 

November  1th,  Scarcely  had  I  reached  St.  Louis  when 
I  was  obliged  to  take  to  my  bed  in  consequence  of  violent 
headache.  My  charming  young  friend  from  New  En- 
gland attended  me  as  a  young  sister  might  have  done. 
When  she  was  obliged  to  leave  me  to  proceed  forward 
with  her  father,'!  found  here  an  Irish  servant-girl,'  who 
looked  after  me  excellently  during  my  short  indispo:*ition. 
I  was  better,  and  then  went  to  pay  a  morning  visit  to  the 
bridal  pair,  who  are  now  residing  at  the  hotel.  It  wa.*^  in 
the  forenoon ;  but  the  room  in  which  the  bride  sat  was 
darkened,  and  wn^  only  faintly  lighted  up  by  the  blaze 
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of  the  fire.-  The  bride  was  tall  and  delicately  formed^ 
btit  too  thin,  but  for  all  this  lovely,  and  with  a' blooming 
complexion.  She  was  quite  young,  and  struck  me  tike  li 
rare  hot*house  plant,  scarcely  able  to  endure  the  free  winds 
of  the  open  ain  Her  long,  taper  fingers  played  with  a 
number  of  littie  Valuables  fastened  to  a  gold  chain,  which, 
hanging  round  her  neck,  reached  to  her  waist.  Herdress 
was  costly  ai^d  tasteful.  She  looked,  however,  more  like 
an  article  of  luxury  thaii  a  young  woman  meant  to  be 
the.  mother  of  a  family.  The  faint  light  of  the  room,  Ihe 
warmth  of  the- fire,  the  soft,  perfumed  atmosphere— -every 
thing,  in  short,  around  this  young  bride,  seemed  to  speak 
of  effemtnaoy.  The  bridegroom,  however,«was  evidently 
no  efTeminate  persoli,  but  a  man  and  a  g^itl^man.  He 
was  apparently  very  much  enamored  of  his  young  ^bride, 
whom  he  was  liow  about  to  take,  first  to  Cincinnati,  and 
then  to  Florida  and  its  perpetual  summer.  We  were  re- 
galed with  bride-cake  and  sweet  wine. 

When  I  left  that  perfumed  apartment,  with  its  hot- 
house atmosphere  aUd/its  )ialf  daylight,  in  which  was 
carefully  tended  a  beautiful  human  flower,  I  was  met  by 
a  heaven  as  blue  as  that,  of  spring,  and  by  a  fresh,  vernal 
air;  by  sunshine  and  th§  song  of  birds  among  the  whis- 
pering, trees.  .The  contrast  was*  delightful.  Ah,  said  I 
to  inyself,  this  is  a  different  life  I  .After-all,  it  is  not  good; 
no,  it  is  not  good,  it  has  not  the  freshness  of  Nature,  that 
life  which  so  many  ladies  lead  in  this  country;  that  life 
•of  twilight  in  comfortable  rooms,  rocking  themselves  by 
the  fireside  from  one  year's  end  to  another;  that  life  of 
effeminate  warmth  and  inactivity,  by  which  means  they 
exclude  themselves  from  the  fresh. air,  from  fresh  invigor- 
ating life!  And  the  physical  weakness  of  the  ladies  of 
this  country  must,  in  great  measure,  be  ascribed  to  their 
effeminate  education.  It  is  a  sort  of  harem-life,  although 
with  this  difference,  that  they,  unlike  the  Oriental  wom- 
en, are  here  in  the  Western  country  regarded  as  sult^an- 
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esaes,  and  the  men  as  their  subjects.  It  has,  neverthe- 
less, the  tendency  to  circumscribe  their  development,  and 
to  diJirert  them  from  their  highest  and  noblest  purpose. 
The  harems  of  the  West,  no  less  than  those  of  the  East, 
degrade  the  life  and  the  consciousness  of  woman. 

After  my  visit  to  the  bride,  I  visited  various  Catholic 
asylums  and  religious  institutions,  under  the  care  of  nuns.  , 
It  was  another  aspect  of  female  development  which  I  be- 
held here.  Isaw,  in  two  large  asylums  for  poor  orphan 
children,  and  in  an  institution  for  the  restoration  of  fallen 
women  (the  Good  Herder's  Asylum),  as  well  as  at  thehospi- 
tal  for  the  sick,  the  women  who  call  themselves  '' Sisters," 
living  a  true  and  grand  life  as  mothers  of  the  of'phan,  as 
sisters  and  nurses  of  the  fallen  and  the  suffering.  That 
was  a  refreshing,  that^  was  a  strengthening  sight ! 

I  must  observe  that  CathoUcism  seems  to  me  at  this 
time  to  go  beyond  Protestantism  in  the  living  imitation 
of  Christ  in  good  works.  The  Catholic  Church  of  the 
New  World  has  commenced  a  new  life.  It  has  cast  off 
the  old  cloak  of  superstition  and  fanaticism,  and  it  steps 
forth  rich  in  mercy.  Convents  are  established  in  the  New 
World  in  a  renovated  spirit,  l^ey  are  freed  from  their 
uil meaning  existence,-  and  are  effectual  in  labors  of  love. 

These  convents  here  have  large,  light  halU  instead,  of 
gloomy  cells;  they  have  nothing  gloomy  or  mysteriogs 
about  them;  every  thiDg  is  calculated  to  give  life  and 
light  free  course.  And  how  lovely  they  wete,  these  con- 
ventual sisters,  in- their  noble,  worthy'costume,  with  their 
quiet,  fresh  dwneanor  and  activity !  They  seemed  to  me 
lovelier,  fresher,  happierj  than  the  greater  number  of  wom- 
en living  in  the  world  whom  I  have  seen.  I  must  also 
remark  that  their  nuns'  costume — in  particular  the  head^ 
dress — was,  with  all  its  simplicity,  remarkably  becoming 
and  in  good  taste;  and  that  gave  me  much  pleasure.  I 
do  not  know  why  beauty  and  piety  should  not  thrive  well 
together.     Those  horrible  bonnets,  dr  poke-caps,  which  are 
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worn  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Savannah,  wonld,  if  I 
were  ill,  frighten  me  from  their  hospital.  On  the  contra- 
ry, the  sight  of  these  sisters  hero  would  assuredly  make 
a  sick  person  wejl.  ' 

During  one  of  thoiie  prophetic  visions  with  which  our 
Geijer  closed  his  earthly  career,  he  remarked,  on  a  visit 
to  me,  <' Convents  must  be  re-established  anew;  not  in 
the  old  form,  but  as  free  societies^  of  women  and  men  for 
the  <$arrying  out  works  of  love!"  I  see  them  coming  into 
operation  in  this  country.  And  they  must  have  yet  a 
freer  and  milder  form  within  the  evangelical  Church.  The 
deaconess  institutiions  of  Europe  are  their  commencement. 

The  excess  in  the  number  of  women  in  all  countries 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  shows  that  Grod  has  an  intention 
in  this  which  man  would  do  well  to  attend  to  more  and 
more.  The  human  race  needs  spiritual  mothers  and  sis- 
ters. Women  acquire  in  these  holy  sisterhoods  a  power 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  duty,  whidi  in  their  iso- 
lated state  they  could  only  obtain  in  exceptional  cases. 
As  the  brides  and  handmaidens  of  Christ,  they  attain  to 
a  higher  life,  a  more  expansive  consciousness,  a  greater 
power.  Whether  similar  rehgions  societies  of  men  are 
alike  neoessary  and  natural  as  those  of  women,  I  will  not 
inquire  into,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  not.  Hen, 
it  appears  to  me,  are  called  to  an  activity  of  another  kind, 
allhoogh  for  the  same  ultimate  object — the  extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  €rod  upon  earth. 

Last  evening  and  the  evening  before  I  made  my  solita- 
ry journeys  of  discovery  both  within  and  without  the  city. 
^  St.  Louis  is  built  on  a  series  of  wave-like  terraces,  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  Mississippi.  It  seems  likely 
to  become  an  immense  city,  and  has  begun  to  build  sub- 
urbs on  the  plain  at  great  distances  apart;  but  already 
roads  are  formed,  and  even  a  rail-road  and  streets  from 
one  place  to  another.  These  commencements  of  suburbs 
are  generally  on  high  ground,  which  commands  glorious 
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views  over  tile  river  and  the  oouatry.  Thick  colamns  of 
ooal-blaok  smoke  asoend,  curling  upward  in  the  calm  air 
from  various  distances^  betokening  the  existence  of  man- 
ufactories. It  has  a  fine  eflfect  seen  against  the  golden 
sky  of  evening,  but  those  black  columns  send  down  showw 
ers  of  smuts  and  ashes  over  the  city,  which  has  not  a  fine 
effect  They  are  building  in  the  city  lofty  and  vast  ware- 
houses, immense  shops  and  houses  of  business.  The  po- 
sition of  the  city  near  the  junction  6f  the  Missouri  and 
the  Mississippi,  4ts  traffic  on  the  former  river,  with  the 
whole  of  the  G-reat  West,  and  by  the  latter  with  the  North- 
ern, Soujbhern,  and  Eastern  States,  give  to  St.  Louis  the 
means  of  an  almost  unlimited  increase.  Probably  a  rail- 
road will  connect  St.  Louis  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
is  an  undertaking  which  is  warmly  promoted  by  a  num- 
ber of  active  Western  men,  and  this  would  give  a  still 
higher  importance  to  the  city.  Emigration  hither  also 
increases  every  year,  and  especially  from  Germany.  How 
large  this  increase  is  may  be  shoWn  by  the  fact  that  in 
1845  its  population  amounted  to  thirty-five  thousand  souls, 
and  that  in  1849  it  was  nearly  double  that  number.  The 
State  of  Missouri  has  now  'about  two  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  yet,  as  a  state,  not  above  thirty  years  old. 

As  I  wandered  through  the  streets  in  the  twilight  I  saw 
various  figures,  both  of  men  and  animals,  which  gave  me 
any  thing  but  pleasure.  Such  I  had  often  seen  and 
grieved  over  at  New  York;  just  such  pe^le,  with  the  look 
half  of  savageness  and  half  of  misery— just  such  poor  worn- . 
out  horses.  Ah !  we  need  still  to  pray  the  Lord  of  all  per- 
fection, ''  Thy  kingdom  come!"  I  returned  to  my  hotel 
with  a  melancholy  and  heavy  heart. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  which  I  observed  was  the 
number  of  physicians,  especially  dentists, 'which  seemed 
to  abound.  Every  third  or  fourth  house  had  its  inscrip- 
tion of  '^physician."  What  could  be  the  use  of  all  their 
remedies  here? 
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AmoQg  the  peraons  who  have  visited  me  here  ^ere-some 
of  the  so-called  '^  New  Church/'  that  is,  Swedenbprgians, 
who,  ill  ooDseqaeQce  of  my  coofessioa  of  Faith,  in  ^'Mor- 
gon  Yaktef,"  had  the  opinion  that  I  belonged  to  the  ^<  New 
Church.*'  I  could  not,  however,  acknowledge  that  I  did 
belong  to  the  New  Church ;  for  I  find  in  the  old,  in  its 
later  development  through  the  .great  thinkers  of  0-e|^many 
and  Scandinavia,  a  richer  and  a  diviner  life.  Swedenborg's 
doctrine  of  the  Law  of  Correspondence  has  for  iti»  foun* 
dation  the  belief  ai^d  teaching  of  all  profoundly-thinking 
people,  frop  the ' Egyptians  to  the  Scandinavians;  bat 
Swedenborg's  application  of  his  doctrine  appears  to  me 
not  sufficiently  grand  and  spiritual. 

Every  where  in  North  America  one  meets  withSweden- 
borgians^  That  which  seems  to  be  most  generally  accept* 
ed^among  them  is  the  doctrines  of  Christ's  divinity^  and 
of  the  resemblance  which  the  world  of  spirits  bears  to  the 
earth,  and  its  nearness  to  it.     . 

In  their  church-yards,  one  often  finds  upon  4  white  mar- 
ble stone  beautiful  inscriptions,  such  as, 

He  (or  she)  entered  the  spiritual  world  on  such  and 
such  a  day. 

This  is  beautiful  and  true;  for  I  say -with  Thoiuck, 
'*  Why  say  that  our  form  is  dead?  Dead!  that  word  is 
BO  heavy,  so  lifeless,  so  gloomy,  so  unmeaning.  Say  that 
our  friend  has  departed,;  that  he  has  left  us  for  a  short 
time.     That. is  better,  and  more' true." 

Crjdtal  Springs,  Nov.  10. 
Since  I  last  wrote  I  have  removed  to-  the  beautiful 
home,  and  into  the  beautiful  family  of  Senator  A.  A 
pretty  young  girl,  the  sister  of  the  master  of  the  house,  has 
given  me  her  room,  with  its  splendid  view  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  Valley.  But  the  beautiful  weather 
has  now  changed  into  cold  and  autumnal  fog,  so  that  I  can 
see  nothing  of  all  the  glory.  The  air  is  very  thick.  But 
such  days  are  of  rare  oocurrence  in  this  sunbright  Amer*- 
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ioa,  and  the  sua- will  soon  make  a  way  for  itself  agaia. 
Mr«  A.  has  calculated  the  number  <»f  sunny  days  in  a  year 
for  three  several  years,  and  he  has  found  them  to  be  about 
three  hundred  and  fifteen;  the  remainder  were  thunder- 
storms and  rainy  days»  and  of  the  latter  the  numbctr  was 
the  smaller, 

Mr.  A.  is  an  interestiug.  and  well-informed  young  man, 
well  aequainted  with  every  movement  in  the  state,  of 
which  he  is  a  senator;  as  well  as  an  active  participator  in 
its  .development.  Thus,  during  the  past  summer,  he  has 
delivered  no  less  than  five  hundred*^  stump-speeches"* 
(I  hope  I  have  not  made  a  mistake  of  a  oouple  of  hundred 
in  the  number),  traveling  about  in  Missouri  advocating 
the  laying  down  of  a  rail-way  from  St.  Louis  through  Mis- 
souri to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  exhorting 
them  to  give  in  their  adherence  to  the  scheme.  And  he 
has  been  extremely  successful.  In  St.  Louis  alone  names  . 
are  given  in  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  cariying  out  of  tiie  undertaking.  It  is  true  that  they 
will  have  to  tunnel  through  and  to  blast  the  solid  walls  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  but  what  does  that  signify  to  an 
American? 

,  The  city' of,  St.  Louis  was  founded  by  rich  traders. 
Dealers  in  furs  and  Catholic  priests  were  the  first  who 
penetrated  the  wildernesses  of  the  West,  and  ventured 
life  to  win,  the  former  wealth,  the  latter  souls. 

Trade  and  religion  are  still,  at  this  moment,  the  pio- 
neers of  civilization  in  the  "Western  country. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  speculation  and 

♦  Such  is  the  name  given  to  occasional  speeches,  which  are  delivered 
with  the  intention  of  agitating  for  or  advancing  any  object,  by  men  who 
travel  about  for  that  purpose,  and  assemble  an  audience  hcjre  and. there, 
often  in  the  fields  or  the  woods,  when  they  mount  a  tree-stump  or  any 
otlier  improvised  platform,  and  thence  address  the  people,  the  more  ve- 
hemently the  better.  .  Short  but  highly-seasoned  speeches,  which  go  at 
once  to  the  point  in  question,  have  the  greatest  suceess.  Stump-speeches 
and  stump -orators  belong  to  the  characteristic  scenes  of  the  Qreat  West. 
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trade  in  and  around  St.  Loak  is,  jett  the  present  time,  the 
sale  of  land.  Tlte  earlier  eip^ants.  hither  who  purchased 
land,  now  sell  it  by  the  foot  at  several  thousand  dollars,  a 
square  foot. .  Theexorbitant  prices  at  which  I  have  been 
told  land  sells  here  seem  almost  incredible  to.  me.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  many  people  are  now  making  great  fortunes 
merely  by  the.  sale  of  their  plots  of  ground.  One  German, 
forraierly  in  low  circumstances,  has  lately  sold  his  plot,  and 
has.  now  returned  to  his  native  land  wfth  wealth  to  the 
amonnt  af  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Hr.  A.,  who  is  one  of  the  >^  self-made  men'^  of  theOre^t 
West,  and  who  began  his  career  at  Morton  by  publishiDg 
a  Penny  Kagazine,  is  now  a -land  proprietor,  and  sells  also 
plots  or  pieces  of  .ground  for  Jarge  sums.  He,  like  Mr. 
Downing  (with  whom  he  has  also,  iu  appeaVailoe,  a  certaiil 
resemblance),  unite  at  the  same  time  the  practical  man 
and  the  poetical  temperament,  in  particular  for  natural 
objects. 

There  aret  a  great  number  *of  G-ermans  in  St.  Louis, 
They  have  music  and  dancing  parties,  which  are  zealously 
attended.  -  There  are  also  here  both  French  and  Spaniards. 
At  the  hotels  all  is  in  French  style,  with  French  names 
for  dishes  and  wines.  The  Irish  here,  a^' every  where  else 
throughout  the  United  States,  constitute  the  laboring  pop* 
ulation ;  excepting  negro  slaves,  the  greater  portion  of  serv* 
ants  are  Irish.    . 

Spite  of  the  greatly  increasing  trade  of  the  city,  it  is 
still  e;xtremely  di^cult,  nay,  almost-impossible  for  a  young 
emigrant  to  obtain  a  situation  in  apy  place  of  business. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  however,  he  will  begin  by  doing  coarse 
hand-labor,  as  a  miller's  man,  for  instance,  or  a  worker  in 
a  manufactory,  he  can.  easily  find  employment  and  get 
good  wages.  And  if  he  lives  carefully,  he  may  soon  gain 
sufficient  to  undertake  higher  employment.  Better  still 
are  his  prospects  if  he  can  spperintend  some  handcraft 
trade ;  he  is  then  in  a  fair  way  to  become  the  artificer  of 
his  own  fortune. 
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November  11th,  Again  saromer  and  sunshine,  and  a 
glorious  view  over  the  Missis^sippi  and  the  expanse  of  coun* 
try !  The  .heavens  are  light  hlue,  the  earth  is  light  green, 
every  thing  is  hathed  in  light.  I  have  walked  with  my 
young  friend  over,  the  hills  atocmd  this  place,  and  Mr.  A. 
has  driven  me  out  to  see  the  whole  neighborhood.  That 
which  always  strikes  me  most  in  the  Great  West  is  the 
vast  extent  of  landscape.  It  produces  upon  me  a  pe« 
culiarly  cheerful  and  expansive  feeling. ,  I  can  not  Jkit 
involuntarily  smile  as  I  seem  to  long  to  stretch  out  my 
arms  and  fly  over  the  earth.  It  feohs  ta  me  very  stupid 
and  strange  not  being  able  to  do  s6  Mr.  A.  dnwe  me  to 
part  of  the  neighborhood  where  the  wealthy  citizens  of 
St.  Louis  built  their  villas.  There  are  already  upon  the 
hills  (though  they  can  hardly  be  called  hills^  but  merely 
terraces  or  plateaux)  and  in  the  valleys  whole  ^streets 
and  groups  of  pretty^  country  houses,  many  of  them  really 
splendid,  surrounded  by  ttees,  and  flowers,  and  vinesj  and 
other  creepers.  How  life  increases  here,  how  rapidly  and 
how  joyously!  But  do  not  tares  spring  up  with  the 
wheat?  I  have  still  hope,  although  I  have  lost  my  faith 
in  the  Millennium  of  the  Grreat  West. 

The  State  of  Missouri  seems  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
states  of  the  Union  as  regards  natural  beauty  and  natu- 
ral resources,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest.  Tbey  speak 
of  its  northern  portion  as  of  the  natural  garden  of  the 
West;  it  possesses,  westward^  lofty  mountains,  rich  in  met- 
als, interspersed  with  immense  prJEiiries  and  forest ;  south* 
ward,  toward  Arkansas,  it  becomes  boggy,  and  abounds  in 
morasses.  To  the  west  of  the  state  lies  the  Indian-  Ter- 
ritory, the  people  of  yrhich  have  embraced  Christianity 
and  civilization.  The  Cherokees  are  the  principal,  but 
many  other  tribes  have  united  themselves  to  this  in  small* 
er  associations,  as  the  family  of  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 
Fox,  and  Sac  Indians.  Whether  this  Indian  territory 
stands  in  the  same  relationship  to  tiie  government  of  the 
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United  Statea  as  oihet  territory  during-  its  period  of  grR- 
dation  and  preparation,  mid  whether  at  some  fntare  tinxe 
it  will  beoorae  an  independent  Indian  stete  in  the  great 
Union,  I  do  not  know  decidedly,  though  I  regard  it  as 
probable.- 

Missouri  is  a  slave  estate.  Bat  it  seems  at  this  moment 
to  maintein  the  im»titution  of  slavery  rather  out  of  brava^ 
do  than  from  any  belief  in  its  necessity.  It  has  no  .prod- 
ucts which  might  not  be  cultiv:ated  by  -white  laborers,  as 
its  climate  does  .not  belong  to  the  hot  South.  Missouri 
also  sells-  its  slaves  assiduously  '*  down  South." 

.  "  Are  you  a  Christian  ?"  inquired  I  from  a  young  hand- 
some mulatto  woman  who  waited  on  me  here. ' 

"  No,  Missis,  I  am  not" 

^*Have  you  not  been  baptized  ?.  Have  yon.  not  been 
taught  about  Christ?" 

'*  Yes,  Missis,  I  have  a  godmother,  a  negro  wornan,  who 
was  very  religious,  and  who  idstruoted  me." 

"  Do  you  not  believe  what  she  told' you  about  Christ?" 

'VYes,  Missis;  but  I  don't /ee/  it  here,  Missis,"  and  she 
laid  her  hand  on  her  breast  ^  • 

"Where  were  you  brought  up?" 

"A  long  w^y  from  here,  up  the  Missouri,  Missis;  a  long 
way  off  I" 

^*  Were  your  owners  good  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes,-  Missis;  they  never  gave  me  a  bad  word«" 

'♦Are  you  married?" 

^^  Yes,  Missis;-  but  my.  husband  is.  a  long  way  off  with 
his  master." 

"Have  you  any \children?" 
.  "I  have  had  six,  Missis,  but  h^ve  not  a  single  one  left 
Three  are  dead,  and  they  have  sold  the- other  three  away 
from  me.  When  they  took  from  me  the  last  little  girl, 
oh,  I  believed  I  never  should  have  got  over  it!  It  almost 
broke, my  heart!"  - 

Aad  they  were  ab-oalled  Christians  who  did  th&t !    It^ 
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-was  not  wooderftd  that  sh^,  the  negro  slave, ^had  a  diffi- 
culty in  feeling'  Christianity,  that  she  conld  not  feel  her- 
self a  Christian.  What  A  life !  Bereaved  of  hmband, 
children,  of  all  that  she  had,  without  any  prospect  of  an 
independent  existence ;  possessed  of  nothing  on  the  face  of 
the  earth;  condemned  to  toil,  toil,>toil,  without  hope  of 
reward  or  day  df  rest;  why  should  it  be  strange  if  she 
hecame  84(upid  or  indifferent,  nay,  even  hostile  and  bitter 
in  her  feelings  toward  those  in  whose  pawer  she  is— they 
who  call  themselves  her  protectors,  and  yet  who  'robbed 
her  of  her  all?  Even  of  that  last  little  girl,  that  yetm- 
-gtest,  dearest,  only  child ! 

This  pagan  institution  of  slavery  leads  to  transactions 
so  inconsistent,  so  inhuman,  that  sometimes  in  this  coun- 
try, this  Chri3tian,  liberal  America,  it  is  a  difficult  thing 
for  me  to  believe  them  possible,  difficult  to  comprehend 
'how  it  can  be  a  reality,  and  not  a  dream !  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  realize  it. 

The  topic  of  interest  at  this  moment  in  St.  Louis  is  the 
return  of  »Senator  Benton  Jrom  Washington,  and  his  great 
speech  in  the  State  House,  to  give  an  account  of  his  eon«- 
duct  in  Congress  as  regards  the  great  and  momentous 
question  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  States. 
Such  speeches,  explanatory  or  in  justification  of  their  line 
of  conduct,  are  customary  in  all  the  states  on'the  return 
of  the  senator  to  the  state  which  he  represents  in  Con- 
^  gress.  I  read  Colonel  Benton's  speech  last  evening.  The 
bold  representative  of  the  stave  state,  who  alike  openly 
vindicated  its  rights  as  such,  while  he  condemned  slavery, 
is  here  also  like  himself  bold,  candid",  unabashed,  half 
man  and  half  beast  of  prey,  rending  to  pieces  with  beak 
and  claws,  and  full  of  enjoyment  in  so  doing. 

I  remember  the  fast  words  of  his  speech,  Avhich  are 
really  manly  and  excellent. 

'*  I  value  a  good  popularity,  that  is  to  say,  the  applause 
of  good  men.     That  of  all  othera  I  ekail  ever  disregard ; 
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and  I  shall  welcome  oensure  which  is  hurled  at  me  hy  the 
iliiberal^nd  the  mean.'' ' 

Missouri;  as  well  as  Arkansas,  has  a  deal  of  heathenism, 
and  a  deal  of  wild,  unoultiyated  land  still.  Cirilization 
is  as  yet  at  its  oomraenoement  in  these  states,  and  slav- 
ery retards  its  progress  as  with  strong  fetters.  Fights 
and  bloody  duels  afe  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the 
white  population.  Bowie-knives  and  pistols  belong  to  the 
wardrobe  of  a  man,  especially  when  traveling  in  the  state. 
Besides,  he  must  be  continually  prepared  to  meet  with 
those  unprincipled  fortune-hunters  who  hasten  from.  Eu- 
rope and  the  Eastern  States  (the  prodigal  sons  of  those 
eountries)  into  the  West  to  find  there  a  freer  scope  for 
their  savage  passions. 

To-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  I  steer  my  bourse  to  Cin- 
oinnati,  whence  I  shall  write  to  you  again. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  30th. 

Only  a  kiss  in  spirit  and  a  few  lin€s  to-day,  because 
I  have  so  many  irons  in  the  fife  that  I  am,  as  it  were,  a' 
little  bewildered  in  my  head,  but  that  is  with  sweet  wine! 

I  have  been  located  since  last  Tuesday  in  the  most 
agreeable  and  the  most  kind  of  homes,  where  those  most 
agteeable  of  humail  beings  and  married  people,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.,  middle-aged,  that  is  to  say,  about  fifty,  wealthy 
and  without  children,  find  their  happiness  in  gathering 
Around  them  friends  and  relatipns,  and  in  making  them 
happy.  •  I  am  occupying  one  of  the  many  guest-chambers 
of  their  handsome  and  spacious  house,  and  am  treated 
with  us  much  kindness  as  if  I  were  a  member  of  the 
family.  A  pale,  gentle,  and  grave  young  clergyman  (a 
mourning  widower),  and  two  unmarried  ladies,  relations 
of  my  entertainers,,  compose  the  family.     My  host,  a  giant 
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in  stature,  and. his  little  wife,  have  a  good  deal  of  humory 
so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  savory  salt  for  the  every  day 
meal. 

A  word  now  about  the  jouriiey  hither  from  St;  Louis. 
It  was  made  in  six  days,  hy  the  Asia,  safely  and  quietly, 
spite  of  the  uneasy  oompatnionship  of  four-and-twenty  \iU 
tie  children  from  ten  years  to  a  few  months  old.  One 
could  not  but  think  one's  self  well  offiif  only  a  third  of  the 
number  were  not  crying  at  once.  There  were  also  soma 
passengers  of  ihe  Second  or  third  sort,  ladies  who  smoked 
•their  pipes  and  blew  their  nodes  in  their  fingers,  and  then 
came  and  asked  how  one  liked  America.  Ugh !  There 
are  no  greater  contrasts  than  exist  between  the  cultivated 
and  the  uncultivated  ladies  of  this  country. 

One  mother  with  her  daughter  pleased  me>  nevertheless, 
by  their  appearance  and  their  evident  mutual  affection* 
But  just  as  I  was  about  to  make  some  advances  to  the 
mother,  she  began  with  the  question  whether  the  United 
States  answered  my  expectations.  And  that  operated 
upon  me  like  a  bomb. 

I  spent  my  time,  for  the  most  part,^  quietly  in  my  own 
cabin,  finding  companionship  in  my  books,  and  in  the 
spectacle  presented  by  the  banks  of  the  river.  When 
evening  came,  and  with  it  candles,  I  had  the  amusement 
of  the  children's  going  to  bed  4n  the  saloon,  for  there 
were  not  berths  for  them  all.  There  was  among  the  pas- 
sengers one  young  mother,  not  above  thirty  years  old^ 
with  eight  children,  the  youngest  still  at  the  breast.  She 
had  gone  with  her  husband  and  children  to  settle  in  the 
Far  West,  in  some  one  of  the  Mississippi  States,  but  the 
husband  had  fallen  ill  of  cholera  on  the  way,  and  died 
within  four-and-twenty-hours.  And  now  the  young  moth- 
er is  returning  with  all  her  fatherless  little  ones  to  her  pa- 
ternal home.  She  is  still  very  pretty,  and  her  figure  is 
delicate.  Although  now  and  then  a  tear  may.be  seen 
trickling  down  her  cheek  as  she  sits  of  an  evening  nun- 
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ijQg  hdr  little  baby,  yet  she  does  not  seem  overoome  fay 
her  loss,  or  greatly  oast  down.  Seven  of  the  children, 
four  boys  and  three  girls,  are  kid  eiaoh  evening  in  one 
large  bed,  made  upoji  a  long  mattress,  exactly  in  front  of 
my  door,  vrithoat.  any  other  bedding  than  this  mattress 
and  a  ooverlit  thrown  over  Aem.  I  have  been  mnoh 
amused  by  aiittle  lad  of  three  years  old,  a  regular  Cnpid 
both  in  head  and  figure,  whose  little  shirt  scarcely  reach- 
ed to  his  middle.  He  opuld  not  manage,  to  be  comforta- 
ble in  the  general  bed,  and  longed  ptobably  for  the  warm 
mother's  bosom ;  and  therefore  oontinuaily  crept  out  of 
the  former,  and  stole  softly  and  resolutely,  in  his  Adamio 
innocenoe,  iuto  the  circle  of  ladies,  who  were  sitting  round 
the  toom  talking  or  sewing  by  lamp-light.  Here  he  was 
snapped  up  by  his  mother  in  his  short  shirt  (much  in  the 
same  way  as  our  dairy-maids  may  snap  up  by  their  wings 
a  chicken'  which  they  will  put  into  a  pea,  or  into  the  pot), 
and  thus  carried  through  the  room  back  to  his  bed,  where 
he  was  thrust  in;  a  la  chicken,  w^ith  a  couple  of  slaps 
upon  that  portion  of  his  body  which  his  little  diirt  did 
not  defend,  and  then  covered  in  with  the  quilt.  In  vain. 
He  was  soon  seen  again,  white  and  round,  above  the  quilt, 
spite  of  the  hands  of  brothers  and  sisters,  which  tet  fall 
upon  him  a  shower  of  blowa:  higher  and  higher  he  rose, 
raised  himself  on  hands  and  feet,  and  the  next  minute 
my  curly-headed  Cupid  stood  on  his  two  bare  feet,  and 
walked  in  among  the  circle  of  ladies,  lovely,  determined, 
and  untroubled  by  the  plague  of  clothes,  or  by  bashful- 
ness,  where  he  was  received  by  a  burst  of  laughter,  to  be 
snapped  up  again  by  his  mother,  and  again  thrust  under 
the  quilt  with  an  extra  whipping,  but  too  gentle  to  make 
any  very  deep  impression.  'A^in  the . same  scene  was 
renewed^  to  my  great  amusement,  certainly  six  or  seven 
times  during  an  hour  or  tWo  each  evening.  A  little  cry- 
ing, it  is  true,  always  accompanied  it;  but  the  persever- 
anoe  and  the  calm  good  humor  of  the  litde  Cupid  were 
Vol.  n.— B 
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as  remarkable  as  his  beauty,  worthy  of  an  Albano^s  pen« 
cil.  But  pardon  me !  such  tableaux  ar%  not  exactly  of 
your  kind.     But  this  you  should  h^ve  seen*!    ^ 

Now  for  the  scenery  by  the  way.  A  little  below  St 
Louis,  we  saw  on  the  Mississippi  the  magnificent  three- 
decked  steamer  the  St.  Louis^  ran  aground  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  We  steamed  past  without  .troubling  our- 
selves about  it.  It  wa^a  beautiful  and  sunny  day.  The 
landsoape  on  the  banks  presented,  "for  some  time,  nothing 
remfirkable.  Presently,  however,  on  the  Missouri  bank 
rose  up,  close  to  the  river,  perpendioukir  cliffs,  the  walls 
of  which  presented  the  most  remarkable  imagery  in  bass- 
relief,  sometimes  als6  in  high  relief,  of  altars,  iirtis,  col- 
umns and  pyramids,  porticoes,  and  statues,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  persuade  one!&  self  are  chiseled  by 'the  hand 
of.  Nature  and*  not  of  art.  These  remarkable  rocky  walls 
occur  at  various  places,  but  detached,  and  only  along  the 
Missouri  shore.   . 

Thus,  still  proceeding  southward  down  the  Mississrppi, 
we  arrived  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Ohio.  •  The  scenery 
here  is  expansive  and  flat.  The  clear  blue  Ohio,  ^^  the 
beautiful  river,"  flows  calmly  and  confidingly  into  the  tur- 
bid Mississippi-Missouri,  as  the  serene  soul  pf  one  friend 
into  the  disquieted  mind  of  another.  The  banks  of  both 
rivers  are  overgrown  with  brushwood.  The  whole  region  ' 
has  a  miUL  and  cheerful  appearance.  A  little  deserted 
and  desolate  settlement,  lay,  with  its  ruinous  houses,  upon 
the  pwnt  between  the  two  rivers.  .  It  was  called  Cairo. 
It  was  intended  for  a  great  trading  town,  but  had  been 
found  so  unhealthy  that,  after  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, it  had  been  finally  abandoned. 

The  Asia  turned  her  course  roajestiQally  eastward,  from 
the  Mississippi  up  the  Ohio,  between  the  two  states  of  Ohio, 
and  Kentucky.     The  Ohio  River  is  considerably  smaller 
than  the  Mississippi;    the  ^^hores.  are  higher,  and  more, 
wood -covered.      Tlie  river  is  clear  and  beautiful..    One 
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first  along  the  banks  trees. beiog  felled  and  log-hatS| 
then  come  forms,  and,  lastly,  beaatiful  ebontry  houses  upon 
the  hilb,  which  increase  in  height  and  in  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  ti'ees  become  tall  and  beautiful  on  each  side  the 
river,  and  in  their  leafy  branches  may  be  observed  green 
knots  and  clusters,  which,  in  the  distance,  look  not  unlike 
birds'  nests.  These  are  mistletoe,  which  here  grows  lux- 
uriantly. The  views  now  expand,  the  trees  become  more 
scattered,  the  hills  retire  backward,  and  upon  the  shore  of 
the  beautiful  jOhip  rises,  with  glittering  church-spires,  and 
surrounded  by  vineyards,  and  ornadaental  villas,  with  a 
background  of  a  semi-circle  of  two  hills,  a  large  city :  it 
is  Cincinnati,  the  Q,ueen  of  the  West. 

.  Sixty  years'  since  this  <3ity  was  not  in  existence.  Its  first 
founder  was  living  here  only  two  years  since.  Now  itbas 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thout^and  inhabitants.  That  one 
may  call  growths 

Before  I  leave  the  Asia,  I  must  cast  a  parting  glance^  at 
Mehala,  the  good  old  negro  woman  who  wns  the  steward* 
ess  of  the  vessel.  She  was  one  of  those  'good-tempered, 
excellent  creatures,  which  one  can  not  help  growing  fond 
of,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  that  tact  and  prudence  which 
belong  to  the  negro  race.  She  had  had  fourteen  children, 
but  had  lost  them  all  by  death  and  slave-dealing.  She 
knew  only  for  a  certainty  where  three  of  them  were  to 
bo  found,  but  that  was  at  a  great  distance.  She  spoke 
sorrowfully,  but  without  bitterness.  She  now  belonged  to 
a  GrermajQ  family,  who  had,  at  her  own  desire,  hired  her 
out  for  service  on  the  vessel,  "because,"  she  said,  "they 
did  not  understand  how  to  treat  their  servants."  All  her 
aim  and  endeavor  was  t6  save  sufficient  to  purchase  her 
own  freedom;  then  she  could,. she  knew,  go  to  her  married 
daughter  in  Kentucky,  and  there  maintain  herself  by 
washing.  She  had  already  saved  a  little  sura.  On  tak« 
ing. leave,  the  excellent  old  woman  embraced  me  so  cor- 
dially ihat  it  did  my  very  heart  good.     As  a  contrast  to 
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this  woman  waa  another,  the  laundress  t)n  board,  a&  ordoa 
and  ill-tempered  as  the  other  was  amiable. 

The  Asia  had  not  long  reached  Cincinnati  when  a  mild^ 
pale  gentleman  came  on  board,  and  conveyed'me  in  a  oar* 
riage  to  the  hew  home  whither  I  had  been  invited.  This 
was  the  obrgyman  and  friend,  the  guest  of  the  ikmily, 
and  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken.  When  the  door  of 
the  house'  opened  I  was  met  by  a  young  middie*aged 
lady,  whose  charming  countenance  bore  such  a  speaking 
impression  of  goodness  and  benevolence  that  I  felt  myself 
involuntarily  attracted  to  her,  and  glad  to  be  \n  her  house ; 
and  the  attraction  and  the,  pleasure  have  increased  ever 
since. 

I  have  heard  Cincinnati  variously  called  *^The  Queen 
of  the  West,"  <'  The  City  of  Roses," 'and  "The  City  of 
Hogs."  It  deserves  all  three  names.  It  i»  a  handsome, 
nay,  a  magnificent  city,  with  the  most  beautiful  situation . 
among  vineyard^h^Us,  green  heights  .adorned  with  beauti- 
ful villas,  and  that  beautiful  river,  Ohio,  with  its  rich  life 
and  its  clear  water.  It  has,  in  the  time  of  roses,  it  is 
said,  really  an  exuberant  splendor  from  these  flowers,  and  ' 
Tsee  roses  still  shining  forth  pleasantly  among  the  ever* 
green  arbor  vit(B^  on  the  terraces,  before  the  beautiful 
houses.  But  the  predominant  character  at  this  moment 
is  as^  "  the  City  of  Hogs."  This  is,  namely,  the  season 
when  the  great  droves  of  these  respectable  four-footed  cit- 
izens come  from  the  western  farms  and  viHages  to  Cin- 
cinnati, there  to  be  slaughtered  in  a  large  establiskinent 
solely  appt-opriated  to  this  purpose,  after  which  they  are 
salted  and  sent  te  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  I 
have  many  times  met  in  the  streets  whole  regimefits  of 
swine,  before  which  I  made  «  hasty  retreat,  partly  be- 
cause they  entirely  fill  up  the  whole  street,  partly  because 
their  stench  fills  the  air  and  poisons  it.  I  called  them 
respectable  (aktinness  ward),  because  I  in  everyway 
guard  (akta)  myself  against  them.     I  have  a  salutary 
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-  abiiprreiioe  of  the  whole  of  their  xace  in  this  ootmtiy,  and 
if  I  could  but  impart'the  same  to  many  others,  then  would 
there  be  mapy  healthier  and  happier  people  than  there 
are.  I  now  dee  that  Mohammed  was  &  muoh  wiser  man 
and  legislator  than  I  imagined.  If  he  could  come  back, 
be  made  President  of  the  United  States,  «nd  prohibit  the 
eating  of  swine's  flesh,  and  enforce  the  prohibition,  and 
drive  all  swine  out  of  the  country,  then  would  ihe  Union 
•be  saved  from  the  greatest  evil  after -civil  war,  from — 

'  But  among  so  much  that  is  beautiful  and- so  much  that 
la  good,  I  ought  not  any  longer  to  detain  myself  with  pigs ! 

I  have  had  soine  beautiful  rambles  here  and  tiiere  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  have  made  many  interesting  ac- 
quaintance also  out  of  the  house.  Foremost  among  these 
must  I  mention  the  phrenologisti  Dr.  Buchanan,  an  iatel- 
leoiual,  eccentric  Mttle  man,  full  of  life  and  human  love, 
who  greatly  interests  me  by  his  personal  character  and  by 
the  large  views  which  he  to^es  in  his  Neurology  and  Anal- 
ysis of  the  human  brain,  ^  of  the  immense  possibilities  of 
mall}"  allowing  at^.the  same  time  wide  scope  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  will.  Buchanan  is,  in  a  high  degree, 
a  spkritualist,  and  he  regards-  spiritual  powers  too  as  the 
most  potent  agents  of  all  fcMrmation^— regards,  the  immate- 
rial life  as  the  determiner  of  the  material.  Thus  he  t3on- 
siders  the  will  in  man  as  determining  the  inner  being,  as 
influencing  the  developcnent  of  the  ductile  brain,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  and  the  ductile  brain*  operates  upon,  elevates 
or  depresses  the  skull.. 

Further,  I  am  cheered  in  a  lugh  degree  by  the  views 
current  here  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  its  possible 
eradication,  and  in  the  future  of  the  negroes,  as  well  as 
of  Africa,  through  its  colonization  by  Ghristiati  *  negroes 
fxoax  Anierica,  settled  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  by  the 
products  of  free  labor  ia  a  wholly  tropical. climate  being 
superior  to  that  of  slave  labor  in  a  half-tropical  ditnate. 
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I  read  in  the  Afrioan  Bepbsitory,  a  periodical  which 
is  published  here  by  Mr.  D.  Christy,  agent  df  the  Coloni- 
zation Society  in  Ohio,  some  interesting  papers  on  the 
subject  of  Liberia. and  Sierra  Leone,  atid  the  increase  of 
the  cotonies  on  the  coast*  of  'Africa.  The  Stat©  of  Ohio 
has  lately  taken  a  decided  step  by  the  purchase  of  a  large 
distriot  of  country  on  the  African  coast  called  G-allinas, 
several  hundred  miles  in  extent,  and  where  the  slave-trade 
was  hitherto  greatly  carried  on.-  Some  wealthy  men  in 
Cincinnati  have  appropriated  several  thouslinds  of  dollars 
to  this  purpose  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance, 
and  the  new  country  being  colonized  by  free  negroes  ftotik 
Ohio,  it  i»  called  Ohio  in  Africa.  An  essential  barrier  has 
thus  been  placed  against  the  carrying  on  of  the  slave- 
trade  on  the  African  coast. 

A  State  Convention  is  at  the  present  moment  being 
held  here,  which  consists  of  one  hundred  and^  eight  eiti- 
zens,  to  change,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  to*  develop 
the  Constitution  of  the  State,  which  is  now  probAbly  fifty 
years  old.  I  was  present  yesterday  at  one  of  the  sittings, 
and:shook  hands  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  wise 
feithers,  most  of  whom  ^are  handsome,  middle-aged  men, 
with  open  countenances,  and  broad,  clever  forelieads.  A 
great  portion  of  the  members  are  lawyers ;  there  are,  how- 
ever,  several  farmers,  merchants,  and  men  of  different 
trades.  Two  only  of  the  members  were  unmarried  men. 
The  object  which  the  Convention  has  in  view  is  to  extend 
the  power  of  the  people,  as,  for  example,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  and  other  official  persons.  '   ^ 

Other  interesting  objects  there  are,  besides^  which  are 
refreshing  to  my  inmost  being.  There  is  really  i^  Ohio 
a  movement  of  central  life  as  well  in  thought  as  in  ac- 
tion, which  I  have  not  met  with  in  any  other  state  of 
America ;  and,  however  it  may  be,  I  seem  to  be  living 
here  in  the  very  centre  of  the  New  World. 

In  short,  my  little  heart,  I  live,     I  embrace  in  my  spiril 
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UiQ  present  tmi  the  Ai tare  in  varioua  developinents,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  e^rth^  near  and  afar;  and  I  feel  that 
muob  is  developiog  itseJf  within  my  own  soul  which  for- 
merly lay  hound,  or  merioly  lived  with  a  half  existence; 
and  tthank  Godl 

December.  I  have  now  resided  nearly  tiiree  weeks  io 
this  good  home,  ^vith  these  kind  and  good  S.'s,  and  seen 
a  good  ^eai  of  people  and  of  the  town,  as  well  as  of  th^ 
beautiful  region  aronnd  this  place.  The  ooantry  is  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  of  the  most  attraetive. character  that 
any  one  can  imagine;  lovely  villas  are  scattered,  over  the 
fertile  hills,  and  commanding  the  most  glorious  views  .over 
the  river  and  the  whole  country^  The  people— yes,  they 
are  eyen  here  of  all  sorts,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  agree- 
able and  the  disagreeable;  som$)  most  anuable,  witili  whom 
9ne  would  wish  to  remain  long,  to  remain  always,  and 
others  whom  one  would  wish— where  the  pepper  grows. 
Yet  the  greater  number  whom  I  have  seen  belong  to  tha 
good  and  charming,  and  I  have  enjoyed  Hiuch  happiness 
with  them* 

.1  saw  three  young  brides. at  a  bridal  party  the  oth^ 
day,  all  of  them  very  handsome,  one  remarkably  so,  for  a 
beautiful  soul  beamed  in  her  countenance.  I  said  to  her 
with  my  whole  heart,  "God  bless  you!"  I  saw  on  this 
occasion  many  beautiful  toilets  and  many  beautiful  &ces. 
The  American  ladies  dress  well  and  with  good  taste.  And 
here,  indeed,  one*  seems  to  meat  nothing  but  handsome 
faces,  .scarcely  a  countenance  which  may  be  called  ugly. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  I  think  it  would  bo  a  refreshment  to 
see  such  a  one,  if  in  it  I  found  that  beauty  whieh  seeins 
to  me  generally,  not  always,  to  be  deficient  in  these  truly 
lovely  human  roses,  and  which  I  may  compare  to  .the 
dewy  rose-bud  in  its  morning  hour.  There  is  a  deficien- 
cy of  shadow,  of  repose,  of  the  mystery  of  beipg,  of  that 
nameless,  innermost  depth,  which  attracts  the  mind  with 
.a  silent  power  in  thp  consciousness  of  hidden  and  noble 
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treasure.  There  iai  a  defioiency  of  that  qniet  grace  of  be- 
ing, which  in  itself  alone  is  beauty.  Am  I  unjust?  Is 
it  the  glitter  of  the  drawing-room  and  the' chandelier  whioh 
bewilders  me  ? 

One  observation  I  considered  as  well*founded.  Artifice 
and  vanity  exercise^  no  less  power  over  our  sex  in*  this 
country  than  they  do  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  and 
far  more  than  in  our  good  Sweden.  Some  proofe  of  tliis 
fact  have  almost  confounded  me.  The  luxurious  habits 
and  passion  for  pleasure  of  young  married  ladie§  have 
not  unfrequently  driven  tiieir  husbands  to  despair  and  to 
drunkenness.  I  once  heard  a  young  and  handsome- lady 
say,  ^  I  think  that  ladies^  after  they  are  married,  are  too 
little  among  gentlemen.  When  I  go  to  a  ball  I  always 
make  it  a  duty  to  forget  my  children.** 
^  A  scandalous  lawsuit  id  now  pending  here  between^  a 
young  cou|)le  who  have  been  married  a  few  years.  It 
was  a  most  magnificent  wedding ;.  the  establishment,  fur- 
niture, everything,  was  as  expensive- and  splendid  as  pos- 
sible ;  every  thing  was  silk  j  and  velvet,  and  jewels.  Soon, 
however,  discord  arose  between  the  married  pair,  in  con- 
sequence,sit'i8  said,  of  the  young  wife's  obstinacy  in  roug- 
ing against  the  wish  of  her  husbaiid.  Her  vain  and  fool- 
ish mother  appears  to  have  taken  the  side  of  the  daughtisr 
against  the  husband,  and  now  the  two  are  parted,  and^ 
correspondence  is  published  which  redounds  to  the  honor 
of  none  of  the  family,     ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  besetting  sins  of  the  men  in  the 
Great  West  are  gambling  and  drunkenness^  it  may  be 
summed  up  in  that  state  of  feeling  whioh  is  called  reck- 


"  For  what  do  people  marry  here  in  the  West ;  for  love 
or  for  money  ?"  inquired  I  of  an  elderly,  clever,  and  intel- 
lectual gentleman,  one  of  my  friends. 

"  For  money,"  replied  he,  shortly. 

His  wife  objected  to  that  severe  judgment;  but  he 
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woald  notretraot  it,,  and  she  was  obliged  to  oonoede  that 
money  had  a  great  injfluenoe,  after  all,  in  the  decision  of 
a  match. 

'  That  marriages,  in  spite  of  this,  should  often  tnrh  out 
happy,  must  be  attributed  to  our  Lord's  meroy,  and  to 
the  'firm  moral  prinoiples  whioh  are  instilled  into  this 
generation  by  nature  and  education,  and  supported  by 
.  the  influence  of  g^oral  moral  opinions.  Nor  is  ^t  other 
than  natural  that  under  such  circnmstancos  many  mar- 
riages are  also  unhappy,  and  that  the  number  of  divorces 
is  largie  in  a  portion  of  the  American  States  where  the 
law  does  not  lay  any  very  lAomentous  impediment  in  the 
way.  The  frequency  of  divorce  here  Tnay  also  be  caused 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  Americans  having  less  patience 
than  other  people  with  imperfection,  and  preferring  to  out 
the  Q-brdian  knot  asunder,  than  labor  through  a  course 
of  years  in  unloosening  it.-   ***  Life  is  short !"  say  they. 

Yet  in' the  mean  time  have  I  nowhere  seen  more  per- 
fectly happy  marriages  than  in  America ;  hwt  these  were 
not  entered  into  for  the  sake  of  money. 
'  **  What  is  there  better  here  in  the  Western  States  than 
in  those  of  the  East  that  makes  you  prefer  living  here?" 
inquired  I  of  my  excellent  hostess. 

"  More  freedom  and  less  prejudice,"  replied  she ;  "more 
regard  to  the  man  than  to  his  dress  and'  his  external  cir- 
cumstances ;  a  free;  scope  for  thought  and  enterprise,  and 
more  leisure  for  social  life." 

And  yet  I  seem  here  to  have  remarked  that  shortness 
of  temper,  impatience,  misunderstandings,  and  envyings, 
all  the  petty  feuds  of  social  life,  no  less  tak^  up  their 
quarters  here  than  in  other  great  cities  of  the  New  World. 
The  good  seed  and  the  tares  spring  up  together  every 
where  in  the  fields  of  the  earth,  whether  in  the  West  or 
whether  in  the  East. 

The  climate  of  Cincinnati  is  not  good  ,*  the  air  is  keen, 
and  the  rapid  alternatiims  in  the  weather  may  have  some 
E  2 
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effect  ia  producing  that  irritability  of  temperament  which 
I  seemed  to  observe. 

it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  jne  while  bere  to  attend  va- 
rious' lectures,  and  foremost  among  them.  I  must  mention 
Dr.  Buchanan's  animated  and  really  intellectual  extem- 
pore address  in  the  Medical  College  on  the  activity  of  the 
brain  and  its  relatipnship  to  human  free-wilU  Another 
also,  on  Lord  Bacon  of  Verulam,  by  the  young  Unitarian . 
minister,  Mr.  Livermore,  which  was  interesting  frdra  its 
impartiality  and  its  "profound  pshychological  glance.  A 
third  was  by  a  planter  and  quondam  slaveholder,^  Mr.  Oas- 
sius  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  who  emancipated-  the  slaves 
upon  his  plantation,  and  now,  having  come  forward  as  the 
opponent  of  slaveryj  a  hostile  feeling  has  been  excited 
against  him  in  the  slave  i^tes.  Hence  it  happened  that 
during  a  public  lecture  given  by  him  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion a  year  agp  at  a  city  of  Kentucky  (Louisville,  I  be- 
lieve), he  was  attacked  by  a  ferocious  man  and  his  ad* 
herents,,  who  beat  and  cut  him  dreadfully,  while  he,' uUj- 
prepared  for  such  an  onslaught,  had  no  weapon  wherewilji 
to  defend  himself.  Already  severely  wounded  by  many 
bowie-knives,  he  would  probably  have  perished  had  not 
his  little  son  of  thirteen  btavely  thrust  hid  way  through 
the  crowd  to  ^his  father,  and  given  him.a  bowie-knife  for 
his  defense.  Clay  could  now  stand  on  the  defensive,  and 
he  did  that  with  so  much  effect  that  he  gave  his*  oppo- 
nent his  death- wound.  He  himself  lay  sick  of  the  wounds 
which  he  had  received  for  nearly  twelve  months,  anjl 
this  WBLB  now  the  first  time  after  his  recovery  that  he 
had  given  a  public  lecture,  but  not  .now  in  Kentucky,  in 
Ohio. 

The  large  hall  in  which  he  was  to  speak  was  full  to 
overflowing.  I  had,  already  become  acquainted  with  him 
at  the  bridal  party,  and  he  had  since  then  paid  mea  visit, 
and  I  was  pleased,  with  his  manly,  determined  demeanor, 
and  the  deep  gleam  in  his  dark  blue  eye^  as  well  as  by 
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Uie.Tiew  he  took  of  the  neoeBsarily  rude  and'  low  oondition 
of  a  state  in  which  slavery  is  a  <^  domestio  institation,"  of 
its  ooiTuptipg  inflaence  on  the  morals  and  tone  of  mind, 
and,  as  a  oonsequeiioe  thepreof,  the  dominion  of  the  pistol 
'  and  the  bowie-knife.  His  belief  was  that  negro  slaves 
might  iind  ought  to  be  transformed  into  free  laboiers;  I 
inquired  from  him  how  his  own  slaves  conducted  them- 
eelvee  as  freemen.    ^       r  .    • 

^^^xoellently!"  replied  he;  "biit  there  were  not  many 
of  them,  and  they  had,  by  degrees,  been  prepared  for  free- 
dom:" 

.  He  inveighed  boldly  and  earnestly  in  his  speech  this 
evening  against  aa  instigation  .which  loosened  all  family 
bonds  and  degraded  vromen,  and  he  uttered  a  violent  ti- 
rade against  the  new  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  as  well  aaagainst 
Daniel  Webster,  who  had  supported  it.  '  He  recalled  to 
his  recollection  a  painting,  which  he  had  seen  as  a  child, 
in  which  tiie  fires  of  Purgatoiry  were  represented.  There 
might  be  seen  various  poor  sinners  who  were  endeavoring 
to  come  forth  /rom  the  devouring  flames,  but  i^  superin- 
tendent devil  stood  by  with  horns  and  claws,  and  a  huge 
hay-forjc  in  his  hand,  ever  ready  to  -seize  each  poor  soul 
about  to  escape  from  the  fire,  to  take  him  on  the  prongs 
of  his  fork  and  hi^rl  him  back  again.  This  superintend- 
ent devil  heVeeognized  as  Daniel  Webster. 

That  was  the  brilliant  point  in  the  speech,  which 
throughout, was  conventional,  and  which  passed  over  from 
the  Slave  Bill  and  Webster  to  the  Bible  and  Christianity. 
The  clever  combatant  was  liot  successful  on  thia  ground, 
and. proved  himself  to  be  a  poor  theologian,  inasmuch  as 
he  mistook  Christianity  for  that  contracted  Church  which 
lays  sole  claim  to  the  appellation,  and  measured  the  words 
of  the  Bible  according  to  their  abuse  or  their  irrational 
Oiisapplication.  But  this  abuse  of  Scripture  is  so  com- 
mon among  the  defenders,  of  slavery,  even  among  the 
clergy,  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  many  persons  being 
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provoked  by  it;,  and  being  led  to  suspect  the  well^  <tf 
truthj.  frem  which  men  will  draw  up  lies. 

Thq  numerous  assembly^  however,  had  a  keen  sense ; 
they  ^perceived  the  error  and  "preserved  .  silence.  The 
speaker,  who  had  been  received  with  demotastrations  of 
great  enthusiasm,  found  his  audience  much  oooled  at  the 
close. 

Ohio  is,  as  you  know,  a  free  state,  and  ex^etly  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  beai^tiful  ^river  which  beara  its  naxne 
lies  the  felave  aiate  of  Kentucky,  and.  slaves  flying  a<m)8e 
the  river  to  reach  a  free  shore  were,  heard  o£  formerly  as 
Ml  every-day  occurrence.  Now  such  a  flight  avails- noth- 
ing to  the  poor  slaves.  They  are  pursued  uid  raoaptvired 
a&  well  in  a  iree  as  in  Or  sl^e  state. .     ;        -        -  .' 

I  have  heard  histories  of  the  flight  of  slaves  whidi  are 
Srxli  of  the  most  intense  interest,  and  I  qaa  not  conceive 
why  these  incidents^  do  not  become  the  subjects  of  Toman* 
oes  and  noveb.in  the  literature  of  this  country.  I  know 
no  subjeot  which  could  furnish  opportunities  for  mors 
heart-rending"  or  more  picturesque  descriptions  and  scenes^ 
The  slaves,  for  example,  who  fly  'Hhe  way  o£  the  North 
Star,"  as  it  is  coiled,  who  know  no  other  road  to  liberty 
than  the  road  toward  the  North,  who  wander  on  by  night 
whea  it  shines,  and  conceal  themselves  ]by  day  in  the  deep 
forests,  where  sometimes  gentle  Friends  (Quakers)  carry 
out  food  to  them,  without  which  they  Would  probably  per- 
ish :  thi&  journey,  with  its  dangers  and  its  anticipation^, 
its  natural  scenery  and  its  nocturnal  Riding  s^tar— what 
subjects  are  here  for  the  pen  of  genius!  Add  to  this  the 
converse,  the  agony  or  the  joy  of  warm,  loving,  sufiering 
human  .hearts-;-in  short,  here  are  subjects  of  a  higher,  rb- 
nlantio  interest  than  are  found  in  Chateaubriand's  ^^  At* 
ala."  I  can  not  under^stand  why,  in  particular,  noble<^ 
minded  American  women,  American  mothers  who  have 
hearts  and  genius,  do  not  take  up  the  subject,  and  treat  it 
with  a  power  which  should  pierce  through  bone  and  mar- 
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row,  should  reduoe  all  the  pradential  maicimB  ot  states- 
men to  dast  and  ashes,  and  produce  a  revolution  even  in 
the  old  widely^praised  Constitution  itself.  It  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  woman  and  the  mother^which  suffers  most 
severely  throngh  slavery.  And  if  the  heart  of  the  woman, 
and  the  woman  would  heave  warmly  and  strongly  with 
maternal  life's  blood,  I  am  convinced  that  the  earth,  the 
spiritual  earth  of  the  United  States,  must*/^ake  thereby 
and  overthrow  slavery!  < 

Often  when  I  have  heard  the  adventures  of  fugilive 
slaves,  their  suobessfiil  escape  or  their  destruction,  and 
have  thought  of  the  natural  scenery  of  America,  and  of 
th6se  scenes  which  naturally  suggest  themselves  on  *'  the 
way  of  the-North  Star,"  I  have  had  a  wish  and  a  longing 
desire  to  write  the  history  of  a  fugitive  pair,  so  as  it  seems 
to  mB  it  ought  to  be  written,  and  I  have  been  inclined  to 
collect  materials  for  that  purpose.  And  if  I  lived  by  this 
river  and  amid  these  scenes,  I  know  for  what-  object  I 
should  then  live..  But  as  it  is,  I  am  deficient  in  local 
knowledge.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
particular  detail  of  circumstances,  which  would  be  indis- 
pensable for  such  a  delineation,  which  ought  to  be  true, 
and  to  take  a  strong  hold  upon  the  reader.  That  office 
belongs  to  others  besides  myself.  I  will  hope  for  and  ex- 
pect-^tha  American  mother, 

Ohio  is  called  **  the  Buckeye  State,**  from  the  brown 
fruit  of  a  kind  of  chestnut  called  the  buckeye,  which  is 
very  general  throughout  the  ^tate.  The  stale  is  said  to 
possess  a  fertile  soil,  good  for  grain  and  the  rearing  of 
oattle,  and  pastcually  beautiful  scen^y,  although  not  <Si  a 
magnificent  character.  Both  this  state  and  Kentucky  are 
renowned  for  their  fine  trees,  I  regret  that  the  season  of 
the  year  does  not  permit  seeing  more  of  their  beauty  and 
of  the  country;  of  that  rich  country  which  could  main- 
tain eight  or  ten  millions  of  inhabitants  beyond  its  present 
number.  * 
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All  withiq  doors  is  good,  peaoefjil^^nd  oharmiDg  '  A 
new  guest,  a  friend  of  the  family,  has  enlivened  the  social 
circle  for  the  last  few  days.  He  is  a  Mr.  D.,  froru  New 
England,  hut  not  at  all  a  Yankee  in  disposition ;  on, the 
.  contrary,  he  seems  quite  refined,  very  dapper,  and  highly 
perfumed,. as  if- he  had  just  stepped  out  of  Madame  De 
S6Yign6's  drawing'room  circle  into, ours..  He.  interests 
himself  principally  for  soeial  life  and  literature,  for  friends 
and  acquaintance,  for  agreeable  objects  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  hour;  js  an  amatenr  of  handsome  ladies,  bonmots, 
and  bonne  chere ;  is.  ao^uainted  with  the  minutest  -nice- 
ties of  Shakspeare ;  and  is  able  to  see  great  things  in  a 
little  billet  of  four  lines  written  by  a  lady's  hand ;  for  the 
rest,  he  is  an  honorable  man,  a' devoted  friend,  a  good 
oompanion,  and  one  who  talks  well  on  every-day  subjects. 

He  has  given  a  new  turn  to  pur  observations  of  the 
Great  West,  regarding  it  from  a  mythological  point  of 
view,  and  as  a  new  Jothunhun  with  Thor  and  Loke,r  the 
Krimthuii^ar  and  Griants.  And  the  comparisons  which  hf 
makes  between  the  Scandinavian  Jothunhun,  its  heroes 
and  their  adventures,  which  he  reads  from  a  translation 
of  Sturleson's  Edda,  by  the  poet  Longfellow,  and  that  of 
the  New  World's  now  existing  Jothunhun  and  its  giantSj 
furnish  occasion  for  many-  aniusing  narratives  and  rela- 
tions. Thus  the.  extreme  West  becomes  the  new  Ut- 
gaerd,  full  of  monsters  and  witches ;  the  mammoth  groto 
to  is  the  glove  of  Skyenin ;  the  divine  hog,  Sdirimmer, 
lives  here  a  thousand-fold,  and  the  achievements  of  Thor 
and  Starkotter  are  renewed  in  those  of  t)ie  giants  of  the 
giant  river  and  the  states  of  the.  Mississippi.  Of  these 
we  have  a  great  number  of  anecdotes,  which  season  our 
meals,  and  our  host,  Mr.  S.  (whom  Mr.  D.  and  I  qall  ^'  the 
good  Jothun,"  and  who  seems  to  like  the  title  very  well), 
contributes  many  a  racy  and  amusing  addition  to  this 
mythology  of  the  West.     See  here  two  specimens. 

A  man,  one  of  the  men  of  the  West,  was  standing  on 
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the  :ihore  of  the  Mississippi,  when  A  steamer  blew  up  in 

the  airj  on  which  he  exclaimed,  ""By  God !  ^he  Americans 

are  a  great  people!"    A  common  exclamation  in  the 

Great  West  on  every  occasion. 

Another  man,  a  Yiking  on  the  Mississippi,  struck  his 

boat  upon  a  snag  in  the  river>  and  as  he  himself  hung 

upon  this,  he  exclaimed,  while  his  boat  was  dashed  to 

pieces, 

<*  Hail,  Colambia,  happy  land ! 
If  I'm  not  lost,  111  be  d-i— d !" 

Another  man,  a  passenger  in'  one  of  the  Mississippi 
steamers,  lately  got  into  a  quarrel  with  another  passen- 
ger. They  went  upon  the  upper  deck  and  eXiChanged  a 
few  shots,  and  then  came  down  again  as  if  they  had  only 
been  playipg  at .  ball.  One  of  these  gentlemen  looked 
rather  pale  and  went  into  his^  cabin,  but  came  out  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  evening  regularly  to  his  meals'for  two 
days;  on  the  third,  however,  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  with  five  bullets  in  his  body.   ' 

One  must  confess  that  this  was  taking  the  matter 
coolly. 

A  certain  humorous  exf^geration  seems  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West,  as  well  in  their 
Wmbatant  disposition  as  in  expression.  Kentucky  is  par- 
ticularly accused  of  this,  and  gives  occasion  for  many 
amusing  stories.  Thus  it  is  told  of  a  Kentucky  man  that 
he  boasted  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Kentucky  in  the 
following  words :  "  If  we  manure  well,  and  sow  corn 
(maize),  we  shall  get  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains 
for  each  one ;  if  we  sow  without  manure^  we  get  one 
hundred ;  and  if  we  neither  manure  nor  sow,  we  gel 
about  fifty." 

The  Jothun  histories  belong  now  to  our  daily  bread, 
and  new  ones  oome  up  every  day.  With  Mr.  S.,  the  pale 
minister,  I  do  not,  however,  talk  about  such  things,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  of  theology  and  Swedenborgology.    We 
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dispute  a  Uitle;  bat  I  find  so  maoh  to  learn  from. the 
orystally-pure  truth  and  beauty  of  bis 'soul,  that  I  have 
more  pleasure  in  listening  to  its  quiet  expression  than  in 
maintaining  my  own  arguments.  •  He  is  one  of  the  quiet 
in  the  land,  whose'lives  are  their  best  teac^hing.  He  still 
sorrows  deeply  for  his  departed  wife. 

"People  do  not  know  how  sufficiently  to  value  the 
blessings'  of  matrimony,"  said  he  to  me  on  one  oecasion. 
"We  do  not  live  in  marriage  up  to  the  height  of  that  hap- 
piness and  that  life  which  we,  nevertheless,  hold  in  our 
own  hand."    • 

Miss  Harriet,  the  oldest  sister  of  Mrs.  S.,  an  excellent, 
stout,  grave,  elderly  lady,  near  upon  sixty,  does  not  make 
her  appearance  till  dinner,  and  but  rery  seldom  in  the 
drawing-room.  On  the  contrary,  I  often  found  that  she 
had  some  employment  in  my  loom,  and  in  my  drawers, 
and  about  my  wash-stand,  and  that  it  was  doAe  stealth- 
ily, which  appeared  to  me  a  little  extrabrdinaij.  Until  I 
put  in  connection  with  it  another  extraordinary  thing,  and 
thus,  by  means  of  the  latter,  was  able  to  explain  the  for- 
mer. I  discovered,  namely,  in  my  drawers,  that  a  collar 
or  a  pair  of  muslin  sleeves,  which  Thad  laid  aside  because 
they  had  become  somewhat  too  gray  for  wear,  had  reas- 
sumed,  by  some  inexplicable  means,  their  pure  wjiite  col- 
or, and  lay  there  fresh  washed  and  ironed  as  if  of  them- 
selves. In  the  same  way  I  found  that  the  old  collar  had 
been  mended,  and  still  more^  a  new  collar  exhibited  itself 
trimmed  with  real  lace,  and  a  new  pair  of  muslin  sleeves 
which  had  never  been  there  before,  but  which  were  ex- 
actly of  the  kind  that  I  wore — and  for  all  that,  Miss'Har- 
riet,  wh§n  I  met  her,  looked  as  grave  as  ever,  and  just  as 
if  she  would  say  that  she  never  concerned  herself  with 
other  people's  affairs,  and  wished  that  neither  would  oth- 
ers trouble  themselves  about  hers.  It  was  some  time-  be- 
fore I,  in  real  earnest^  began  to  suspect  that  Miss  Harriet 
had  taken  upon  herself  the  charge  of  the  getting  up  attd 
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repairing  of  my  fiae  linen,  and  supplying  ^ndk  new  as  I 
seemed  to  stand  in  neisd  of.  And  when  at  length  I  charged 
her  with  it,  she  tried  to  look  a  little  cross,  bat  that  good, 
roguish  smile  betrayed  her;  bnt  the  good,  kind,  sisterly 
soul  has  since  then  not  been  able  to  keep  me  at  a  dis- 
tance by  her  somewhat  harsh,  voioe  and  grave  manner. 
But  that  thiff  voice  never  spoke  other  than  in  truth,  and 
that  uiffler^that  apparently  cold  demeanor  there  dwelt  a 
good,  honest  heart,  a  clear  and  sound  miderstanding,  a 
somewhat  jocose  and  excellent  temper  and  poTvers.of  con- 
versation-'—all  this  I  discovered  by  degrees,  and  this  also 
had  I  been  assured  of  by  Ur.  H. 

And  who  is  Mr.  H.  ?  He  is.one  of  the  gentleman  friends 
of  the.  house,  a  man  whom  I  would  very  gladly  .have  for 
a  friend.  More  of  him  you  will  probably  know  hereafter, 
as  we  are  to  be  fellow-travelers  to  New  Orleans. 

Miss  Y.,  the  second  and  younger  friend  and  inmate  of 
the  Damily,  is  so  silent  and  quiet,  and  it  is  merely  from 
the  lofty,  intellectual  forehead,- and  the  repose  of  the  whole 
noble  figure,  that  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  she  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  more  than  ordinary  talent.  True,  however,  it  is, 
that  now  and  then^  an  observation  is  made,  or  seme  play 
of  words  is  quietly  and  carelessly  uttered,  which  makes 
one  turn  one's  head,  ait  once  amused  and  surprised,  to- 
ward the  unpretending  MisssV.,  because  one  seldom  hears 
any  where  any  thing  so  good  as.  y^hat  she  has  said. 

Thus,. to-day  at  dinner,  when  they  were  talking  of  the 
excitement  which  Jenny  Lind  bad  produced  in  the  United 
States,  somebody  said  that  ihey  had  seen  an  announce- 
ment'offering  '^  Jenny  Lind  herrings"  for  sale,  and  Miss 
y.  immediately  remarked  that  it  was  a  selfish  idea.  And 
when  we  began  to  laugh,  and  some  one  said^  ^^  Oh,  Miss 
v.,  do  you  make  such  puns?"  our  good  Jothun  returned, 
a  la  Kentuckian,  '*  Yes,. certainly — yes,  certainly,  she  does 
nothing  dse.  She  it  is^who  furnishes  all  our  newspapers 
with  puns." 
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Bat  she  does  other  things  also  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
family,  and  among  these  is  the  manipnlation  of  delioate 
sponge-cake,  the  best  cake  which  is  made  in  this  country, 
and  of  which  I  have  here  an  abundance,  as  a  reminder 
of  the  giant  character  of  the  Grreat  West. 

.You  thus  may  see  a  little  of- our  every-day  life;,  but 
the  pearl  of  all  to  me  in  social  life  and  conversation  is  my 
charming  little,  sensible,  and  kind  hostesSi 

I  have  aW  here  the  pleasure  of  frequently  iiearing 
pieces  by  Beethoven  played  by  a  young  girl.  Miss  K.  Q-^, 
one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  family ;  and  play- 
ed with  so  much  fidelity,  with  such  an  inward  compre- 
hension, that  not  a  tone  nor  intention  of  the  great  master 
is  lost.  This  is  a  source  to  me  of  the  greatest  enjoyment 
This  young  lady  has  in  her  appearance  a  great  deal  pf 
that  inward,  beaming  beauty,  which  I  value  beyond  the 
mere  exterioi  beauty,  which  jis  more  common  in  the  youth- 
ful countenances  of  thi3  country.  At  my  request^she  has 
carefully  studied  Beethoven's  second  adagio  in  the  fourth 
symphony j(  which  so  much  charmed  me  at  Boston.  Among 
the  people  who  have  given  me  pleasure  here,  I  must  men- 
tion a  young  poetes^,  Mrs.  L.,  handsome,  highly  gifted, 
and  atniable.  It  is  a  real  musical  delight  to  hear  her  read 
poetry. 

Many  Swedes  are  resident  at  this  place,  and  among 
them  several  who,  after  having  been  unsuccessful  in  the 
Old  World,  have  succeeded  in  the  ^ew,  and  are  now  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  One  of  these  has  made  his 
fortune  by  exhibiting  "Hell,"- a  youthful  production  of 
the  American  sculptor,  Hiram  Powers,  who  was  born  in 
Cincinnati,  worked  here  at  a  watchmaker's,  and  here 
commenced  various  worJcs  of  art.  Among  these  was  a 
mechanical,  moving  representation  of  Hell.  The  Swede 
purchased  it^  set  it  up  in  a  kind  of  museum,  invited  people 
to  come  and  see  how  things  went  on  in  Hell,  passed  some 
violent  electric  shocks  among  them,'  accompanied  by  thun- 
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ifft  and  lightning,  and  is  now  a  rich  man,  with  wife, 
ohildren,  and  oountry  hoase,  all  acquired  by-  his  represent- 
ation of  Hell. 

.  There  are  some  American  homes  in  Cincinnati  into 
which  I  will  introduce  you.  First  to  the  home  where  a 
young  widowed  mother  lives  for  the  education  and  devel- 
opment of  her  five  beautiful  little  boys  into  good  Christiannf 
and  fdlow-citizens ;  then  to  the  home  where  married 
couples  without  children  make  life  rich  to  one  another, 
through  kindness  and  intelligence  dispelling  ennui  from 
their  fireside,  and  causing  sickness  to  become  a  means  of 
deeper  union  between  heart  and  heart,  between  heaven 
and  earth.  This  is,  in  particular,  a  home  where  I  know 
you  would  feel  as  I  did ;  for  it  is  beautiful  to  ^ee  people 
live  well,  but  still  more  beautiful  and  still  more  rate  to 
see  them  die  so.  And  in  this- home  there  is  ono dying; 
quite  a  yoang  girl,  lovely  as  a  rose-bud,  and  with  such  a 
fresh  rose-tint  on  her  cheek  that  no  stranger  could  believe 
that  death  was  at  her  heart.  But  she  must  die,  and  her 
mother  knows  it  too.  She  suffers  from  a. fatal  disease  of 
the  heart;  and  the  heart,  which  is  becoming  too  large  for 
the  narrow  chest,  will  cease  to  beat  in  a  few  weeks.  Both 
mother  and  daughter  know  this,  and  prepare  themselves, 
during  the  days  and  flights  of  suffering  which  they  spend 
together,  for  their  approa'ching  separation,  and  this  with 
heavenly  light  and  calm.  They  speak  of  it  to  each  other 
as  of  something  beautiful  for  the  younger  one,  and  she 
prepares  herself  for  the  companionship  of  angels  by  be- 
coming beneath  the  cross  of  suffering  more  patient,  more 
affectionate  to  all — more  like  an  angel  stilL  There  is 
nothing  gloomy  in  this  sick-room;  friends  come  thither 
with  presents .  and  with  love,  atill  more  to  gladden  the 
young  girl  while  she  lingers  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
and  to  obtain  from  her  a  word  or  a  glance  from  that 
heaven  with  which  she  is  already  in  communion. 

This  serenity  as  regards  death,  and  this  preparation  for 
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its  approach,  are  of  more  general  oocurrence  among  the 
peeple  of  England  and  North  America  than  in  any  other 
country  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  People  there  regard 
it  as  one  of  their  human  privileges,  that,  as  it  mu^t  occur, 
to  hecome  acquaints  with  its  state,  and  their  own  pil- 
grimage of  death ;  to  approach  thd  hour  of  their  change 
with  an  open  glance  and  a  Tigilant  mind,  and  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  the  importance  of  their  transit,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  ft.  -  • 

December  16M.  A .  day  of  supreme  life  from  a  great 
number  of  living  interests  and  thoughts.  Thoughts  re- 
garding the  human  brain  and  the  central  point  of  view 
in  which  man  stands  with  regard  to  the  whole  universe; 
glimpses  of  prevision  from  this  sun  and  point  of  sight 
throtigh  an  infinite  expanse  into  the  realms  of  all  life,  are 
predominant  in  my  soul.  Shall  I  ever  be  \n  full  possession 
of  my8elf,'ever  fully  possess  the  world  of  thought  which 
flashes  through  my  soill?    . 

I  can  not  write,  much  more  to  you  to*day,  because  I 
mu8t>  write  majiy  letters,  and,  above  all,  one  to  Boklin, 
which  I  shall  inclose  in  this,  and  which  you  can  read  if 
you  so  incline.  It  will  complete  varions  things  in  my  let- 
ter to  you.  Spite  of  all  the  interests  which  detain  me 
here,  and  all  the.  charms  of  my  hom6,  I  long  to  procejsd 
southward.  I  am  afraid  of  the ''winter  in  the  keen  air  of 
Cincinnati,  aiid  of  the  American  mode  of  heating  rooms, 
which  is  horrible.  It  is  unquestionably  the  cause  of  much 
of  that  disease  which  seems  more  and  more  on  the  increase 
among  the  dass  of  people  who  live  most  comfortably  and 
most  within  doors.  I  long  also  to  reach  the  South  before 
Christmas,  that  I  may,  if  possible,  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  those  dances  and  festivities  of  which  I  have  heard 
are  common  among  the  negroes  of « the  plantations  at 
Christmas.  I  have  heard  much  said  about  the  happiness 
>f  the  negroes  in  America,  of  their  songs  and  dances,  and 
^  wish,  therefore,  for  once  to  see  this  happiness  and  their 
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festivals.  In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  the  preachers 
have  done  away  with  dancing  and  the  singing  of  songs. 
In  Louisiana  there  is  no. preaching  to  the  slaves;  perhaps 
they  may  there  sing  and  dance. 

llth,  A  large  and  excellent  steamer  leaves  this  evening 
for  New  Orleans,-  and  with  it  I  shall  prooeed  thither  with 
my  cavalier,  Mr.  H. 

I  must  still  say  a  few  words  to  you  about  two  very 
pleasant  parties  which  have  been  given  by  iqy  friends. 
My  objection  to  small  familiar  evening  parties  in  America 
is  that  they  occupy  themselves  so  .little  by  reading  alotid, 
or  by  any  other  means  of  dra^ving  the  little  circle  toward 
one  common  point  of  interest 

la  large  parties,  however,  many  ofthe  elements  are  met 
with  which  make  social  intercourse  perfect,  among  which 
may  be  reckoned  as  foremost  that  the  two  ^ext^  are  prop- 
erly intermingled.  One  never  sees  ihe  gentlemen  here  all 
crowding  into  one  room,  and  the  ladies  into  another,  or  the 
former  in  one  corner  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  latter 
in  anoiiier,  just  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  each  other.  The 
gentlemen  who  come  into  sooiety----and  they  seem  very 
fond  of  drawing-room  society  in  an  evening — consider  it 
as  a  duty,  and,  as  it  seems  to  mo,  often  also  a  pleasure, 
to  entertain  the  ladies,  and  this  evident  good-Will  on  their 
part  awakes  in  them,  perhaps,  not  a  greiiter  desire,  but 
certainly  a  greater  power  of  being  agreeable  and  enter- 
taining, more  ability  to  impart  to  men  of  good  taste  and 
noble  mind  something  much  better  than  cigar  smoke  and 
punch.  'A  gentleman  will  commonly  occupy  himself  for 
a  long  time,  frequently  the  whole  evening,  with  one  lady. 
People,  sit  on  lounges,  or  on  small  sofas  of  all  sorts,  in 
pairs,  conversing  together ;  or  ijie  gentleman-  gives  the 
lady  his  arm,  and  they  take  a  promenade  through  the 
room.  Sometimes  two  ladies  will  sit  conversing  together 
for  a  loifg  time;  but  the  rule  is  for  the  two  who  associate 
together  to  be  xnan  and  woman.     Nor  is  it  always  the 
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bandaomest  nor  the  most  elegant  lady  who  wins  the  most 
attention.  I  have  seen  .Mr.  £[.,  a  young  and  very  agree- 
able man,  ooc\ipy  himself  for  whole  hours  in  animated 
conversation  with  Miss  Harriet.  True  it  is  that  he  has  a 
great  esteem  for  her,  and  in  this  be  shows  his  good  taste. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  oard-playing  in  any 
parties,  large  or  small,  in  this  country. 

1  shall  always  remember  with  feelings  of  affection  some 
young  girls  with  whom  I  have -lately  become  acquainted, 
one  apiong  whom  has  lately  met  with  a  bitter  trial;  but, 
instead  of  s^lowing  it  to  embitter  her  own  heart,  it  has 
only  the  more  caused  it  to  expand  with  sympathy  to  all 
who  suffer.  Crod's  peace  rest  upon  that  young  girl !  She 
would  become  very  dear  to  me.  Some  sisters  also  there 
were,  who  in  pleasure  and  in  pain  live  together  as  sisters 
seldom  do  live.  And  that  E.  Cf .,  with  her  beaming  soul 
and  her  music,  she  will  always  remain  near  niy  heart ; 
but  now  I  must  proceed  on  my  journey,  and  for  this  I 
must  get  ready. 

"  Belle  Key,"  the  steamer  by  which  I  shall  tr&vel,  so 
called  from  the  beautiful  daughter  of  its  proprietor,  a  belle 
of  Louisville,  is  a  sort  of  giant  vessel,  which,  laded  with 
every  kind  of  product  of  the  Great  West,  goes  as  a  Christ- 
mas-envoy to  New  Orleans. 

It  is  now  cold  at  Cincinnati :  the  Queen  of  the  West 
rains  down  soot  and  ashes,  so  that  one  becomes  quite 
grimy.  I  long  to  be  with  that  great  Christmas-beast 
once  more  on  the  Mississippi. 

F.S. — ^It  is  said  that  there  is  especially  fine  wooing  in 
the  Crreat  West ;  a  young  girl  has  at  least  three  or  four 
suitors  to  choose  from.  Certainly,  the  number  of  men 
considerably  predominates  over  that  of  women.  In  the 
Eastern  States  it  seems  to  me  that  the  women  are  in  ox- 
cess.  The  men  go  Qut  thence  into  the  West  on  the  search 
for  occupation  and  wealth.  The  preponderance  of  men 
over  women  increases  tbe  further  you  advance  westward. 
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It  was  said  at  Cinoinaati  that  at  a  ball  at  San  Franoisoo 
there  were  fifty  gentlemen  for  one  lady.  It  is  also  said 
that  in  the  gold  district,  where  there  are  great  numbers 
of  men  and  no  women,  that  they  hung  up  in  some  kind 
of  museum  a  lady's  dress,  which  was  contemplated  as  a 
sort  of  fabulous  thing.  Bat  I  suspect  that  this  belongs  to 
the  thy  thologioal  legends  of  the  Great  West.  . 

In  the  same  category  may  be  placed  that  of  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  near  Cincinnati,  which  I  am  invited  to  visit . 
It  is  said  to  be  a  large  vineyard ;  but  the  beauty  of  the 
views  from  the  heights  of  the  Ohio  may  justify  the  name. 


LETTER    XXX- 

TO   TPB    REV.    P.    J.    BOKLTN. 

Cincinnati,  November  27th. 

I  HAVE  now  spent  more  than  a  year  in  the  New  World 
without  having  fulfilled  my  promise  of  writing  to  you,  my 
friend  and  teacher ;  without  having  told  you  what  I  think 
of  it,,  and  what  I  hope  from  it.  And  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  I  knew  that  you  wished  to  know  it. 

My  good  friend,  I  have  not  hitheSrto  been  able  to  write 
to  you.  I  wished  not  to  give  yoii  my -crude  thoughts  and 
descriptions,  and  it  was  long  before  I  could  give  other 
than  suclf.  The  effect  produced  upon  me,  and  the  daily 
'occurrences  of  my  life  in  this  country,  were  in  the  first 
instance  overpowering,  as  well  for  soul  as  for  body;  and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  J  was  really  borne  down  by  them. 
The  violen1>  torrent  of  new,  and,  for  the  most  part,  rapttir- 
oos  impressions,  the  incessant  labor  with  new  objects, 
new  people,  together  with  the  effects  of  a  hot  climate,  and 
food  to  which  I  was  unaccustomed,  reduced. me  to  thi^t 
state  of  feverish,  nervous  excitement,  that  for  months  I 
was  unable  to  read,  or  even  to  think  on  any  subject  which 
required  the  slightest  exertion  oi  mind. 
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The  meroy  of  God,  Itowever,  the  care  of  good  people, 
the  healing  powers  of  nature  and  of  art,*enabled  me,  by 
degrees,  to.  rise  above  this  state  of  weakness.  I  was  able 
once  more  to  live  and  learn.  ^ 

But,  during  that  daily  labor,  to  make  myself  master  of 
tiiose  subjects  which  pressed  upon  me  on  all  sides  during 
my  wanderings,  c^nd  the  endeavor  to  arrange  my  thoughts, 
it  became  more  and  more  clear  to  me  that,  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  any  just  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  moral,  intel- 
lectual, a^d  religious  culture,  as  it  existed  in  the  -states 
of  North  Ameriopi,  I  must  see  more  of  its  various  forms 
and  developments;  I  must  become  acquainted  with  life, 
as  well  in  the  Northeastern  as  in  the  Southern  and  the 
Western  States  of  the  Union ;  I  must  see  the  life  of  Amer- 
ica, both  where  it  had  established  and  perfected  itself,  and 
where  it  was  yet  endeavoring  to  break  the  clod  of  the 
earth's  surface,  to  build  new  homes,  to  conquer  new  life 
tod  new  lands. 

.  "Wh^n  I  shall  have  seen  the  Great  West,  tike  valley 
of  the  Miosissippi,  Cincinnati,  the  Queen  of  the  West,  I 
will  write  to  Bok*]in.  Then  I  shall  better  understand, 
shall  be  better  able  to  speak  of  the  New  World,  and  of 
that  future  for  humanity  which  it  bears  in  its  bosom !" 
Thus  said  J  to  myself. 

Now  I  am  at  Cincinnati.  I  have  seen  and  I  see  before 
me  the  Great  West,  the  central  region  of  North  ^America. 
I  have  tra^veled  through  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
future  home  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
millions  of  people;  on  the  great  river,^the  banks  of  which 
already  swarjn  with  multitudes  of  European  people;  from 
Minnesota,  still  the  wild  abode  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  from 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  where  commences  the  career~of 
the  river  in  the  North,  to  its  midmost  region  by  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  Ohio ;  and  am  now  about  to  follow  its  course 
to  its  outlet  into  the  Mexican  Gulf,  the  realm  of  the  sugar- 
cane and  perpetual  summer. 
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And  while  I  am  resting  here  on  the  banks  of  the  beau- 
tifol  Eiver  Ohio,  like  the  wearied  dove  on  the  olive-branch, 
in  one  of  those  beautifal,  peaoefal  homes  which  every 
where  on  my  journeyings  throngh  America  have  opened 
themselves  to  me,  and  afforded  me  the  repose  of  a  moth- 
er's home— repose,  peace,  love,  cheerfulness,  and  renewed 
strength— I  will  converse  with  you — ^you,  my  spirit's  and 
my  mind's  best  friend,  foUnd  late  but  for  eternity.  Ah! 
but  even  now  I  can  merely  speak  a  few  words  to  you, 
give  you  a  few  fragments  of  that  which  I  have  experi- 
enced and  learned,  and  which  I  still  experience  and  learn 
in  this  New  World.  Bat  you  will  understand  what  I  can 
merely  imperfectly  indicate;  you  will  follow  still  further 
through  the  Jabyrinth  the  threa'd  which  I  lay  in  your  hand. 

You  know  that  I  did  not  come  to  America  to  seek  for 
a  new  object,  but  to  establish  a'  new  hope.  While  one 
portion  of  the  people  of  Europe,  after  a  struggle  for  light 
and  freedom,  which  in  part  mistook  its  owh  purpose,  and 
not  clearly  knowing  that  which  it  desired,  seemed  (per- 
haps merely  seemed)  to  sink  back  again  under  a  despotism 
which  knew  better  what  it  aimed  at,  obtaining  for  a  time 
the  power  of  might ;  in  that  gloomy  season  rny  soul  raised 
itself  in  deep  faith  and  love  toward  that  distant  land, 
where  the  people  erected  the  banner  of  human  freedom, 
declared  the  human  right  and  ability  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  on  this  right  founded  a  monarchy  of  states — 
the  commencement  of  the  world's  greatest  governmental 
culture. 

That  which  I  sought  for  there  was  the  new  human  be- 
ing and  his  world ;  the  new  humanity  and  the  sight  of  its 
future  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  so  far  seen  and  found. 

I  spent  the  last  autumn  and  winter  in  the  northeastern 
states  of  the  Union,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut— the  mother  states  from  which  the  i^warm  of  people 
have  gone  forth,  and  still  go  forth  to  populate  the  American 
^  Vol.  II.— F 
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continent,  and  to  give  it  laws  and  manners.  That  which 
is  most  admirable  in  thede  mother  states  is  the  number  of 
great  institutions  for  the  education  of  youth  and  in  aid  of 
the  unfortunate,  schools  and  asylums.  These  are  the  off- 
spring of  a  large. heart,  and  they  hare  a  broad  basis.  It 
is  a  joy  to  see  and  hear  the  children  taught  in  these  puh- 
lie  schools,  which  are  all  fre«  schools,  in  large  and  airy 
halls.  One  can  see  that  they  are  all  awake  and  full  of 
life ;  one  can  hear  that  they  understand  that  which  they 
read  and  learn.  The  groat  reformation  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  conduct  of  schools,  ajcid  the  impulse  which  has 
been  givei^  toward  a  universal  pcqpnlar  education  in  Amer- 
ica, are  the  result,  in  great  measure,  of  the  enthusiasm, 
perseverance,  and  determined  resolution  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, Horace  Mann ;  and  this  fact  is,  without  question, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  mgnifioant  phe- 
nomena of  this  national  cultivation,  especially  as  it  em- 
braces woman  as  well  as  man,  and  places  her  side  by  sid^ 
with  him  as  the  teachers  of  the  rising  generation.* 

I  have  traced  this  from  the  East  to  the  West,  from  those 
magnificent  academies  where  five  hundred  students,  boys 
or  girls,  study  and  take  degrees  preparatory  to  public  life, 
as  teachers  and  teacheresses,  to  the  log-huts  of  the  West- 
em  wilderness,  where  school-book^  lie  open  before  the  rag- 
ged children,  which  convey  the  mind  over  the  whole  world, 
and  where  the  noblest  pearls  of  American  and  English 
literature  are  to  be  found.  I  have  talked  with  Horace 
Mann — the  man  of  immeasurable  hope,  and  I  have  thenee 
derived  great  hope  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  perfect- 
ing of  the  human  race,  and  for  its  future  in  this  portion  of 
the  world ;  for  that  which  is  in  the  Northeastern  States, 
in  the  oldest  hemes  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  same  will  be  soon- 

*  Young  giris  learn,  in  the  high  schools,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
algebm,  the  physical  sciepces,  and,  it  is  said,  have  the  greatest  facility  m 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  which  are  considered  with  us  so 
difficult,  if  not  incomprehensible,  to  .the  female  intellect. 
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er  or  later  in  the  South  and  the  West.  A  great  and  liv- 
ing intelligence  in  the  popular  mind  mixes  itself  up  more 
and  more  in  the  great  question  of  popular  education,  and 
goes  onward  conquering  like  a  subtle  power  of  nature,,  a 
stream  of  spiritual  life  forcing  a  way  for  itself  through  all 
impediment.  Would  you  hear  how  it  speaks  through  its 
most  powerful  representative  in  the  New  World  ?  Thui^ 
writes  Horace  Mann  in  his  invitation  to  the  National  Con- 
vention of  the  friends  of  Education,  in  August,  1850 : 

"A  few  considerations  will  serve  to  show  that  there 
never  has  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  man  when  uni- 
versal education  was  so  imperative  a  duty  as  at  the  pres- 
ent  moment.  I  mean  education  in  its  most  comprehens- 
ive and  philosophic  sense,  as  including  the  education  of 
the  body,  the  education  of  the  mind,  and  the  education  of 
the  heart. 

^<  In  regard  to  the  first  topic,  it  is  well  known  that  phys- 
ical qualities  are  hereditary.  Disease  and  weakness  de- 
scend from  parent  to  of&pring  by  a  law  of  nature,  as  nfllmes 
descend  by  a  law  of  custom.  God  still  ordains  that  the 
bodily  iniquities  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  When  we 
look  backward  and  see  how  the  numbers  of  our  ancestors 
is  doubled  at  each  remove  in  the  ascending  scale,  it  af- 
frights us  to  reflect  how  many  confluent  streams  from  vi- 
cious fountains  may  have  been  poured  into  the  physical 
system  of  a  single  individual.  Where,  for  many  genera- 
tions, this  horrid  entailment  of  maladies  has  not  been  bro- 
ken by  a  single  obedient  and  virtuous  life,  who  can  con- 
ceive of  the  animal  debasements  and  depravities  tiiat  may 
centre  in  a  single  person?  At  §very  descent,  the  worst 
may  become  worse ;  and  the  possible  series  of  deteriora- 
tion is  infinite.  Before  the  human  race,  or  any  part  of  it, 
becomes  more  diseased,  or  physically  more  vile,  is  it  not 
time  to  arrest  and  restore?  This  can  be  done  through 
education  or  through  miracles,  and  it  would  require  more 
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than  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  miracles  every  year  to 
preserve  health  and  strength  under  our  present  vioious  so- 
cial habits.  Those  who  do  not  expect  the  intervention  of 
miracles  are  false  to  their  families,  to  the  community,  and 
to  God,  if  they  do  not  urge  forward  the  work  of  physical 
education  as  the  only  means  of  rescuing  the  race  from 
an  infinity  of  sicknesses,  weaknesses,  and  pains.  Public 
schools  are  the  only  instrumentality  for  inculcating  upon 
•  the  community  at  large  a  knowledge  of  the  great  laws  of 
health  and  life. 

**  There  never  was  such  a  necessity  of  imparting  power 
to  the  human  intellect,  and  of  replenishing  it  with  knowl- 
edge, as  at  the  present  time ;  and  in  no  country  is  this 
necessity  so  imperative  as  in  our  own.  The  common  af- 
fairs of  life  require  a  hundred  times  more  knowledge  now 
than  they  did  a  century  ago.  New  forms,  and  kinds  of 
business  too,  are  daily  emerging  into  practice,  which  must 
be  conducted  with  intelligence  and  skill,  6t  they  will  ruin 
their  conductors.  How  much  more  knowledge  and  art 
are  requisite  to  make  a  cotton  or  woolen  factory,  with  all 
it^s  nice  and  numerous  appendages,  than  to  manage  a  spin- 
ning-wheel or  a  distaff;  to  manage  a  locomotive  on  a  rail- 
road, than  to  drive  a  team  on  a  highway ;  to  manage  a 
telegraph,  than  to  send  a  courier,  &c.  The  profoundest 
sciences  are^working  their  way  into  the  every-day  busi- 
ness  of  life,  and  carrying  power,  and  beauty,  and  multi* 
plication  of  products  wherever  they  go,  and  whosoever 
can  not  rise  upon  the  benefits  they  confer  will  be  left  in 
poverty,  misery,  and  contempt. 

<'  Not  only  in  all  the  departments  of  business  are  there 
every  where  more  life,  energy,  and  compass,  but  the  mass- 
es of  the  people  are  investing  themselves,  or  are  becoming 
invested,  with  new  social  and  political  prerogatives.  The 
freeman,  who  may  go  where  he  pleases,  and  select  what- 
ever occupation  he  pleases,  needs  vastly  more  judgment 
atid  intelligence  than  the  subject  of  a  despnotism  who  is 
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l)orn  in  some  niolie  of  labor,  and  must  stay  where  he  is 
born.  The  oitizen,  who  manages  not  only  his  own  per- 
sonal affairs,  but  those  of  his  municipality ;  who  governs 
himself  in~  all  his  political  relations  through  representa- 
tives chosen  by  himself;  whose  vote  may  determine  not 
only  who  shall  be  the  rulers,  but  what  measures  of  na- 
tional or  international  policy  shall  be  established  or  an- 
nulled, on  whose  will  peace  or  war,  national  honor  or  na- 
tional infamy  may. depend — such  a  citizen,  in  capsftsity, 
in  knowledge,  and  in  wisdom,  should  be  as  a  god  in  com- 
parison with  a  Russian  serf  or  a  Hindoo  pariah.  ^At^this 
time,  I  say,  there  is  vastly  more  for  the  mind  of  man  to  do 
and  to  understand  than  there  ever  was  befofe,  and  there- 
fore that  mind  must  be  proportionably  strengthened  and 
illumined. 

"  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  moral  nature  of 
man  needed  culture  and  purification  more  than  it  needs 
them  at  the  present  hour.  What  we  call  civilization  and 
progress  have  increased  temptations  a  thousand-fold — in 
this  country  ten  thousand-fold.  The  race  for  wealth,  lux- 
ury, ambition,  and  pride  is  open  to  all.  With  our  mul- 
tiplied privileges  have  come  not  only  multiplied  obliga* 
tions,  which  we  may  contemn,  but  multiplied  dangers 
into  which  we  may  fall.  Where  oppression  and  despot- 
ism reign,  all  the  nobler  facidties  of  man  are  dwarfed, 
stunted,  and  shorn  of  their  power.  But  oppression  and 
despotism  dwarfs  and  stunts,  and  despoils  of  their  power, 
all  the  evil  passions  of  men,  not  less  than  their  nobler  im- 
pulses. In  this  country,  all  that  is  base  and  depraved  in 
the  human  heart  has  such  full  liberty  and  wide  compass, 
and  hot  stimulus  of  action,  as  has  never  been  known  be- 
fore. Wickedness  not  less  than  virtue— diabolism  not  less 
than  utilitarianism,  has  its  steam-engines,  and  its  power- 
presses,  and  its  lightning  telegraphs.  Those  external  re- 
straints of  blind  reverence  for  authority^  and.  superstitious 
dread  of  religious  guides,  and  fiery  penal  codes,  which 
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once  repressed  the  passions  of  man,  and  paralyzed  all  en- 
ergy, are  now  lifted  off  If  internal  and  moral  restraints 
be  not  substituted  for  ^he  external  and  arbitrary  ones  that 
are  removed,  the  people,  instead  of  being  conquerors  and 
sovereigns  over  their  passions,  will  be  their  victims  and 
their  slaves.  Even  th«  dearest  revelations  from  heaven, 
and  the  sanctifying  influences  from  Crod,  unless  vouch- 
safed to  us  so  daily  and  momently  as  to  supersede  all  vo- 
lition and  conscience  of  ours,  woald  not  preclude  a  virtu- 
ous training  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  a  happy 
and  honorable  life.  He  takes  but  a  limited  view  of  the 
influences  and  the  efficacy  of  Christian  ethics  who  does 
not  strive  to  incorporate  and  mould  them  into  the  habits 
and  sentiments  of  youth;  who,  as  fast  as  the  juvenile 
mind  opens  to  the  perception  of  wonder,  and  beauty,  and 
of  truth,  has  not  exhaustless  store  of  moral  wonders,  and 
beauties,  and  truths,  ready  for  the  transfusion  into  it." 
.  Thus  speaks  the  President  of  the  National  Convention 
of  the  Friends  of  Education,  the  man  of  Education  par 
excellence  in  North  America.  He  is  a  Massachusetts 
man,  and  is,  at  the  present  time,  representative  of  the 
Pilgrim  State  in  Congress. 

You  see  the  ground  that  he  takes.  The  enlightenment 
of  the  moraland  intellectual  being  by  means  of  a  school 
education,  common  to  all,  such  is  ilie  foandation  upon 
which  the  New  World  would  erect  its  dominion,  such  the 
means  by  which  the  new  human  being  is  to  be  brought 
forth.  Thus  far  has  the  popular  consciousness  advanced 
in  the  New  World — no  further^  at  least,  with  a  perfect 
consciousness. 

The  consciousness  has  arisen  most  clearly  and  with 
most  strength  in  the  States  of  New  England,  the  oldest 
home  of  the  Pilgrims.  Unwearied  and  fearless  endeavors 
for  the  development  of  the  life  of  the  state,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  more  indigent  classes  of  society,  the  endeavor 
to  produce  a  perfectly  harmonious  human  community, 
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characterize  the  lifeof  these  states.  The  idea  of  a  Chris- 
tian state,  a  Christian  oommanity,  evidently  forms  the 
basis  of  all  this.  The  doctrines  of  Christ ;  the  honor  of 
labor ;  the  right  of  all,  and  the  well-being  of  all ;  every 
thing  for  all !  are  the  battle-cries  which  one  hears.  The 
harps  of  the  poets  have  called  forth  the  moral  ideal  of 
man  and  of  society ! 

From  these  states  I  proceeded  in  the  month  of  March, 
while  frost  aUd  snow  covered  the  groand,  to  the  Soothem 
States  of  North  America,  and  spent  about  three  months  in 
the  Palmetto  States,  South  Carolina  and  Oeorgia.     There 
the  sun  was  warm.     And  though  I  foand  slavery  there, 
and  saw  its  dark  shadow  on  the  sun-bright  earth,  saw  itft 
fetters  contract  the  moral  and  political  development  of 
these  states,  I  still  enjoyed  my  life  as  I  had  not  done  in 
those   intellectual,    upward -striving,  restlessly -laboring 
Northern  States.     I  had  more  repose,  and  I  was  better  in 
health.     The  soft  beauty  of  the  air  and  the  climate  at 
this  season,  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  the  beauti- 
ful new  flowers,  the  odors,  the  fruits,  the  magnificence  of 
the  primeval  forest  along  the  banks  of  tb%  Red  River ;  the 
glow  of  the  fire-flies  in  the  dusk,  warm  nights ;  my  ram- 
bles beneath  the  Gothic  arcades  of  the  live-oaks,  hung 
with  their  lodg,  swaying  masses  of  moss,  a  spectacle  at 
once  novel  and  enchanting  to  a  European  eye ;  a  certain 
romantic  picturesqueness  of  life,  caused  by  the  contact  of 
the  black  and  the  white  races  on  this  beautiful,  fragrant 
soil ;  the  peculiar  life  and  temperament  of  th)9  negroes, 
their  songs,  and  religious  festivals— will  you  forgive  me 
for  being  enchanted  with  these,  and  for  allowing  myself 
to  forget,  or  to  see  less  strongly  the  darkness  of  slavery, 
than  these  images  of  light  which  the  beauty  of  the  South 
called  forth  in  natural  objects  and  individual  man.     No 
poet' here  has  sung  the  moral  ideal  of  society,  but  the 
hundred-tongued  bird  (Turdus  polyglottos),  the  nightin- 
g»  e  of  North  America,  sings  in  those  fragrant  forests,  and 
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^earth,  with  its  human  beings  and  its  flowers,  seems  bathed 
in  light  Yet,  that  I  was  not  blinded  to  the  night-side, 
and  to  the  great  lie  in  the  life  of  the  South,  is  proved  by 
my  letters  home. 

The  most  beautiful  moral  phenomenon  which  I  saw, 
however,  was  the  inbreaking  light  of  Christianity  among 
the  children  of  Africa,  the  endeavors  which  true  Christians, 
especially  in  Oeorgia,  are  making  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  slaves,  and  their  emancipation  and  colonization 
in  Liberia,  on  the  African  coast  A  vessel  goes  annually 
from  Savannah  to  Liberia,  laden  with  emancipated  slaves> 
together  with  the  means  for  their  establishment  in  that, 
the  original  mother  country.  But  this  phenomenon  is  no 
more  than  a  little  point  of  light  in  the  gloomy  picture  of 
slavery  in  these  states.  It  is  a  work  of  private  individ- 
uals. The  laws  of  the  states  are  deficient  in  light  and 
justice  as  regards  the  slave,  and  are  unworthy  of  a  free 
country  and  people! 

In  the  month  of  May  I  hastened  from  the  glowing  South 
and  traveled  northward  to  Pennsylvania,  and  afterward 
to  Delaware.      *         '  . 

Amid  the  greatest  heats  of  summer,  I  found  myself  in 
the  hot  cities  of  Philadelphia  ,and  Washington.  I  inter- 
ested myself  in  Philadelphia  by  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Q^uakers,  and  the  life  of  the  inward  light  in  good 
and  benevolent  institutions.  I  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  great  charter  of  liberty  of  the  American 
people,  and  proceeded  onward  to  Washington,  to  watch 
the  combat  in  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  great  con- 
tested question  between  the  free  and  the  slave  states,  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  about  the  admission  of 
California  and  New  Mexico  as  free  states  into  the  Union. 
It  was  carried  on  with  great  violence,  and  the  stability  of 
the  Union  was. threatened  every  day.  You  know  already,  \ 
through  the  newspapers,  the  compromise  which  was  made, 
and  which  pacified  the  strife  for  a  time ;  for  the  strife  and 
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the  danger  still  exbts,  secretly  or  openly,  so  long  as  slavery 
and  slaves  are  to  be  found  within  the  American  Union ; 
and  the  stronger  grows  the  human  and  the  political  con- 
sciousness of  this  country,  the  more  keen  will  beoorpe  the 
struggle  to  concentrate  itself  on  this  point,  the  fiercer  will 
become  the  warfare. 

I  saw  great  statesmen  an^  heard,  great  speeches  in 
Washington,  and  I  believe  that  no  country  on  earth  can 
at  this  time  present  an  assembly  of  greater  talent  or  of 
more  remarkable  men  than  may  be  met  with  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  Political  injustice  and  political 
bitterness  I  found  here,  as  every  where  on  the  political 
battle-field. 

That  which  struck  me  most  in  the*  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  the  mode  of  representation,  You  know 
something  of  it  from  books  and  newspapers ;  each  state, 
small  or  large,  in  the  Union  sends  two  senators  to  Con- 
gress. •  These  constitute  the  Senate,  or  Upper  House. 
The  representatives,  who  constitute  the  second  chamber, 
or  Lower  House,  are  sent  by  each  separate  state,  accord- 
ing to  the  jDumber  of  its  population ;  the' larger  the  popu- 
lation, the  more  representatives  to  Congress.'  Each  indi- 
vidual state  of  the  Union  governs  itself  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  two  qhambers,  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  numbers  of  which  are  elected  in  the  state  by  the 
citizens  of  the  state ;  and  each  state  has  its  own  Capitol. 

This  mode  of  representation  brings  forth  much  nation* 
ality,  and  much  that  is  picturesque  in  the  living,  peculiar 
life  of  each  state.  The  G-ranite  State  and  the  Palmetto 
State,  "  Old  Virginny"  and  new  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Louisiana,  each  so  separate  and  so  peculiar  in  situation, 
scenery,  climate,  products,  population,  stand  forth  in  Con- 
gress as  individuals,  and  take  part  in  the  treatment  of 
public  questions,  which  are  interesting  to  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  according  to  characteristics  which  are  peculiar 
to  themselves  and  common  to  all. 

F2 
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I  oould  not  help  thinking)  daring  all  this,  of  the  vepre- 
sentation  of  Sweden,  and  its  muoh-talked  of  constmo- 
tion.  It  occurred  to  rtie  that  there  could  not  be  any  form 
more  suitable  or  more  calculated  to  awaken  national  life 
and  consciousness  than  one  resembling  this  of  the  United 
States.  I  saw  Norrland  and  Scania,  Dalecarlia  and  Ble- 
king,  Bast  Gothland  and  West  Gothland,  and  all  our  prov- 
inces,  peculiar  in  people,  scenery,  products,  stand  forth  in 
the  Diet  of  Sweden,  and  by  means  of  its  senators  cast  new 
light  upon  the  condition  of  the  country,  its  wants,  and  its 
hitherto  hidden  or  unavailing  sources  of  prosperity.  I 
saw  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  central  parts  of  Sweden, 
its  east  and  its  west,  illumined  by  rays  of  light  which  till 
then  had  not  penetrated  them,  and  the  popular  conscious- 
ness and  popular  life  under  the  guidance  of  representa- 
tives, worthy,  through  their  knowledge  and  their  personal 
character,  to  represent  that  individual  province  in  its  pe* 
culiarities  and  its  life,  as  a  portion  of  a  great  whole,  of  a 
country,  a  7)eople  with  an  inheritance  as  great  as  the  for- 
mer history  of  Sweden,  a  future  which  may  emulate  in 
human  greatness  that  of  the  greatest  people  on  the  earth. 

In  the  oldest  times  of  Sweden,  when  the  judges  (Lagmii- 
ennen)  of  each  province  appeared  at  the  Allsharjarthing, 
and  there,  as  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  land,  conveyed  the 
speech  of  the  common  people  to  the  King  of  Sweden  (Svea- 
land),  the  most  ancient  representation  of  our  country  was 
in  idea  similar  to  that  now  existing  in  North  America. 

Such  a  representation  of  country  and  of  people  seems 
to  me  in  a  high  degree  conformable  to  nature  and  nation- 
ality. And  what  a  field  is  hereby  opened  to  talent  and  to 
the  orator! 

President  Taylor  died  during  my  stay  at  Washington, 
and  I  was  present  at  the  installation  of  his  legal  successor, 
President  Fillmore,  into  his  office — the  highest  in  the 
United  States.  Nothing  could  be  simpler,  or  more  desti- 
tute of  pomp  and  show,  or  more  unlike  our  royal  corona- 
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tioDS.  But — ^I  have  nothiag  to  say  againBt  tiiese.  They 
fveeent  beautifal  and  pictnresqne  spectaoles ;  and  without 
spectacle  people  can  not  rery  well  live,  not  even  in  this 
country,  as  is  seen  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  eveiy 
where  rash  to  see  any  thing  new.  What  a  beautifal 
spectacle  did  we  not  behold  in-  Sweden  on  the  coronation 
of  King  Carl  Johan  and  King  Oscar !  I  remember,  in  par- 
ticular at  the  latter,  those  young  princes,  the  three  sons  of 
Oscar,  in  their  princely'attire,  when  they  came  forward  to 
take  the  oath  to  their  royal  father — no  one  could  have 
seen  more  beautiful  forms,  hardly  a  more  lovely  sight! 

.  After  having  bathed  in  the-  foaming  sea  on  the  eastern 
coast,  I  betook  myself  into  the  West  I  had  seen  the 
North  and  the  South  of  the  Union,  now  I  would  See  the 
Great  West.  -I  longed  for  it  greatly.  I  had  heard  much 
in  the  Eastern  States,  and  in  the  North  and  in  the  South 
also,  of  that  Great  West^  of  its  wonderful  growth  and  prog- 
ress. In  what  did  these  consist?  I  had  a  great  desire  to 
know. 

On  my  journey  westward  I  made  acquaintance  with 
the  giants  of  nature,  Trenton  and  Niagara,  sailed  across 
the  great  lakes,  Ontario,  Erie,  Michigan,  ta  visit  the  Swed- 
ish and  Norwegian  settlements  on  the  Hississippi,  partook 
of  Swedish  hospitality,  and  saw  Swedish  roses  bloom  fresh- 
ly in  the  new  soil,  and  beheld  a  new  Scandinavia  arising 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  West.  After  that  I  advanced  up 
the  Mississippi,  to  the  region  where  lie  the  sources  of  the 
Great  River,  saw  glorious  mountainous  scenery,  ruin-like 
crags^  ascending  above  oak-crowded  hills,  ruins  of  the  pri- 
meval ages  where  the  first-born  Titans  of  nature,  the  Me- 
gatherium, the  Mastodon,  the  Ichthyosaurian,  wandered 
alone  over  the  eartii,  and  man  as  yet  did  not  exist.  And 
he  is  still  an  unfrequent  guest  in  these  immense  wilder- 
nesses, where  it  is  yet  silent  and  desolate.  Tt  is  trae  that 
here  and  there  a  little  log-hut  is  erected  at  the  fpot  of 
the  hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  beside 
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it  ia  seen  a  little  field  of  Indian  oorn ;  that  is  the  first  traoe 
of  civilization  in  these  regions.  Bat  it  is  like  the  print 
of  the  one  human  foot  on  £obinson  Crusoe's  uninhabit- 
ed island.  Close  beside  it  are  the  primeval  forests  of  the 
wilderness,  where  only  the  wild,  beasts  and  Indians,  in 
perpetual  warfare  with  each  other,  have  their  dwelliqg. 
Close  beside  it  are  those  immense  prairies,  the  flowery  des- 
erts of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  the  grass  waves  like 
heavy  billows,  far,  far  away  toward  the  distant  horizon, 
untouched  by  human  hands,  because  here  there  are  no 
human  hands  to  mow,  not  one  thousandth  part.  And  that 
which  made  a  deeper  impression  upon  me  than  Niagara, 
than  any  thing  which  I  have  seen  in  this  hemisphere  or 
in  Eurq;>e,  are  these  immeasurable  prairie  views  whicdi 
belong  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  which  increase 
in  extent  the  nearer  one  approaches  the  Great  River.  It 
is  glorious  to  behold  these  o.cean-like  views,  with  their 
waves  of  sunflowers,  and  their  lofty,  heaving  billows  of 
grass  beneath  the  heaven  of  America,  clear  and  resplen- 
dent with  sunshine,  or  through  bright  expanses  of  which 
float  masses  of  cloud.  The  soul  expands  itself,  and,  as  it 
were,  opens  itself  to  the  gentle,  free  wind  which  soughs 
over  the  plain,  and  sounding  melodiously  as  it  passes  by 
the  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph  which  are  stretched 
across  it  Each  day  qf  my  journey  westward  was  a  fes- 
tival,.as  I  sped  aloi^g  on  wings  of  steam  over  the  plain, 
ever  and  ever  toward  the  golden  setting  sun,  as  if  speeding 
into  his  realms  of  light! 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Minnesota  in  the 
north  to  Louisiana  in  the  south,  between  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
west,  is  throughout  an  immense  "rolling  prairie,"  v^rith 
ridgy  heights  and  hills  of  the  most  fertile  soil,  richly.wa- 
tered  by  rivers  and  lakes.  This  meadow-land,  occupying 
a  high  level  in  the  north,  and  producing  northern  pines  and 
birches,  gradually  sinks  lower  and  lower  as  it  approachen 
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the  Boath,  until  in  Louiniana  it  becomes  a  swampy  morass, 
where*  the  alligator  paddles,  in  the  mud,  but  where  also  the 
sugar«oane  and  the  palmetto  spiring  up  in  the  warm  air, 
and  orange*groves  shed  their  perfume  around.  It  >  em- 
braces much  variety  in  soil^  climate,  and  production.  But 
I  will  hear  what  a  resident  in  this  great  valley,  and  one 
well  acquainted  with  it,  says  of  . 

''  That  great  central  valley  of  the  continent  of  North 
America — a  valley  extending-  through  twenty-one  degrees 
of  latitude  and  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude — ra  valley  just 
beginning  to  smile  under  the  hand  of  cultivation,  and 
which  already  invites  to  its  large  bosom  those  masses  of 
people  who  are  pouring  out  from  the  overstocked  commu- 
nities of  the  Old  World,  and  vehich  promises  to  requite  the 
hand  of  cultivation  by  a  provision  for  yet  uncounted  mill- 
ions of  the  human  race. 

<'  Nature  has  gifted  the  soil  in  a  remarkable  degree  with 
vegetable  and  mineral  wealth,  has  bestowed  upon  it  an 
exterior  suited  to  every  taste,  and  to  the  requirements  of 
all,  and  has  intersected  it  with  rivers  which  are  available 
to  every  spediea  of  industry,  and  for  unlimited  commercial 
transactions,  embracing  every  production  of  the  temperate 
zone  within  its  northern  and  southern  boundaries. 

"  This  vast  meadow,  this  rich  and  fertile  valley,  lying 
betweeo  the  sources  of  the  Kississippi  on  the  north  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  south,  the  Rocky  Mountains  on 
the  west,  and  the  Alleghany  chain  on  the  east,  although 
but' a  short  time  since  a  wilderness,  embraces  already  elev- 
en entire  states,  portions  of  two  others,  as  well  as  two 
territories ;  it  is  full  of  the  active  spirit  of  labor,  and  is 
capable  of  sustaining  half  the  population-  of  the  United 
States.  Embracing  within  its  limit3  1,200,000  square 
miles,  or  768,000,000  of  acres,  its  iniportance  and  its 
power  can  as  little  be  estimated  as  that  of  the  Union  itself. 
Its  influence. must, become  coextensive  with  that  of  the 
habitable  globe,  the  garden  and  corn-magazine  of  which 
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it  will  beoofne;  it  mUBt  extend  its  domiaioa  beyond  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  beootne  the  kernel  of  its  etnpire, 
the  source  of  its  vital  power,  the  diadem  of  its  pride,  the 
basis  of  the  pyramid  of  its  greatness.  The  Creator  of  the 
world  has  nowhere  on  the -face  of  the  earth  diffased  more 
affluent  elements  of  human  prosperity,  nor  more  visibly 
made  a  beautiful  and  suitable  provision  for  the  require- 
ments of  humanity.  Visit  it  not  with  the  ourse  of  a  fee- 
ble government,''  do  not  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of 
its  improvement ;  keep  not  back  the  tide  of  emigration 
which  is  pouring  into  its  bosom ;  let  its  broad  arms  re« 
oeive  the  over-population  whioh  oppresses  the  fiekls  of 
Europe,  and  the  All-good  Giver  of  every  good  gift  will 
smile  from  his  heaven  upon  a  happy  family  of  more  than 
275,000,000  of  human  beings." 

If  you  should  be  tempted  to  smile  at  this  specimen  of 
the  great  views  of  the  Great  West  as  regards  this  great 
Mississippi  Valley  and  its  great  future,  still  you  wUI  not 
fail  to  recognize  in  all  a  great  mind'--4i  great  heart ;  and 
for  the  rest,  that  here  the  subject  is  not  exactly  a-Hsmali 
thing. 

Mr.  Allen,  the  senator  of  Missouri,  from  wJiose  writings 
on  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  in 
the  year  1850  I  have  extracted  the  above,  proceeds  to  give 
the  statistics  of  the  various  Mississippi  States,  and  the 
trade  and  increase  of  theiv  cities,  a  perfectly  practical  and 
statistical  treatise,  but  which  produces  a  Certain  poetical 
impression,  not  only  by  the  wealth  of  the  products  whioh 
he  enumerates,  but  also  by  the  almost  fairy-tale-like  in* 
crease'  of  cultivation  and  population  of  cities,  and  traffic 
on  the  rivers,  by  the  wealth  of  the  whole  of  this  region. 

The  senator  sent  to  Congress  by  Missouri,  Colonel  Ben« 
ton,  as.  well  as  Mr.  Allen,  who  is  eminently  a  practical 
man,  becomes  a  poet  when  he  glances  at  this  subject,  and 
exclaims,  '*  The  river  navigation  in  the  Great  West  is  the 
most  wonderful  in  the  world,  and  possesses,  by  means  of 
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steam,  all  the  properties  of  ocean  narigation-^ rapidity, 
immense  distance,  low  prices,  and  large  freightage,  all  is 
there.  The  steam-boat  is  the  ship  of  the  river,  and  finds 
on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribntaries  the  most  perfect 
theatre  for  its  application  and  its  powers.  Wonderful 
river!  United  to  vast  seas  at  its  source  and  at  its  mouth 
-— extendiog  its  arms  toward  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific . 
Oceans — flowing  through  a  stretch  of  valley  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  Hudson's  Bay,  deriving 
its  earliest  waters,  not  from  sterile  mountains,  but  from  a 
plateau  of  lakes  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  sources  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  those 
rivers  which  take  their  course  northward  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
flowing  the  greater  part  of  its  way  through  the  richest 
meadow-land,  conveying  on  its  bosom  the  productions  of 
every  climate,  even  ice  from  the  frigid  zone,  which  it. trans- 
ports to  the  great  market  of  the  sunny  South.  Hither  are 
brought  the  product  of  the  whole  world.  Such  is  the 
Mississippi !  And  who  can  calculate  the  total  of  its  ad- 
vantages, and  the  greatness  of  its  future  commercial  en- 
gagements !"     But  enough  of  Mississippi  eloquence. 

And  now  I  must  tell  you  of  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  Great  West,  as  they  have  appeared  to  me.  This 
growth  is  principally  material  as  yet,  but  the  spiritual 
growth  follows  in  its  footsteps.  Wherever  Americans  es- 
tablish themselves,  the  first  buildings  that  they  erect,  aft- 
er their  dwelling-houses  and  places  of  business,  are  schools 
and  churches;  then  follow  hotels  and  asylums.  The 
West  repeats  the  cities,  the  institutions,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  East,  and  their  course  is  rapid  and  safe.  First 
you  see  in  the  wilderness  some  log-houses,  then  neat 
frame  aud  small  stone  houses,  then  elegant  villas  and 
cottages ;  and  before  many  years  are  over,  there  stands,  as 
if  by  magic,  a  town  with  its  Capitol  or  State  House,  its 
handsome  churches,  splendid  hotels,  academies,  and  in* 
stitutions  of  all  kinds ;  and  lectures  are  delivered,  large 
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new9paper3  printed,  goverament-men  are  elected,  pablio 
meetings  are  oonvened,  and  resolutions  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  education  or  intercourse  with  .the  whole 
world  ;  their  rail-roads  are  made,  canals  dug,  ships  built, 
rivers  are  traversed,  forests  are  penetrated;,  mountains  are 
leveled,  and,  amid  all  this,  husbands  build  beautiful  homes 
for  their  wives,  plant  trees  and  flowers  around  them,  and 
woman  rules  as  a  monarch  in  the  sacred  world  of  home 
— thus  does  the  country  increase,  thus  is  society  arranged, 
and  thus  is  a  state  prepared  to  take  its  place  as  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  great  family-group  of  states.  And 
although  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  consists  of .  Scandinavians,  Grermans,  Irish,  and 
French,  yet  there  too  is  the  legislative  and  the  formative 
spirit  of  the  Anglo-Norman. 

In  certain  respects,  the  character  of  the  Western  States 
is  different  from  that  of  the  Eastern.  It  has  more  breadth 
and  cosmopolitanism ;  its  people  are  a  people  of  many  na- 
tions, and  it  is  asserted  that  this  character  betrays  itself 
in  a  more  liberal  form  of  state  government,  as  well  as 
more  unprejudiced  views,  and  an  easier  mode  of  social 
life.  The  various  religious  sects  become  more  and  more 
amalgamated;  the  clergy  prophesy  the  advent  of  a  Mil- 
lennian  Church,  which  shall  gather  all  sects  into  its  era- 
brace  ;  and  maintain  the  necessity  of  secular  education, 
of  science,  and  of  polite  literature,  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  life. 

The  cities  of  the  West  are  all  of  them  pre-eminently 
cosmopolitan  cities.  The  Grermans  have  their  quarters 
there — sometimes  half  the  city,  their  newspapers,  and 
their  club^ ;  the  Irish  have  theirs ;  and  the  French  theirs. 
The  Mississippi  Eiver  is  the  great  cosmQpolitan  which 
unites  all  people,  which  gives  a  definite  purpose  to  their 
activity,  and  determines  their  abode,  and  which  enables 
the  life  of  every  one,  the  inhabitants  themselves  and  their 
proiluct^,  to  circulate  from  the  one  end  to  the  other  of  this 
great  central  valley. 
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But  here  ends  my  admiration  and  my  oration  about 
greatness  and  growth,  for  the  cities  of  the  West  appear  to 
rae  in  no  respect  larger  or  better  than  those  of  the  East. 
St.  Louis  is  only  another  New  York  placed  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  San  Francisco,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  merely  a  third  repetition  of  the 
first  city.  The  western  state  which  glances  forth  beau- 
tifully in  Wisconsin,  sinks  again  in  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas. The  western  portion  of  the  American  continent  is 
no  better  than  the  eastern.     Will  it  ever  become  so  ? 

Will  there  be  any  thing  different  in  development,  in 
character — ^will  it  become  higher  and  nobler,  and  more, 
will  it  approach  somewhat  nearer  to  perfection  ?  That 
kingdom  of  the  Millennium  where  the  lion  shall  lie  down 
with  the  lamb ;  where  every  man  shall  sit  in  the  shadow 
of  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree ;  where  all  people  shall  meet 
together  in  peace,  and  heaven  shall  smile  over  a  happy 
family  of  275,000,000  of  human  beings  ?  is  that  king- 
dom  of  peace,  and  love,  and  prosperity  to  have  its  place 
here  ? 

Ah!  it  has  been  very  painful  to  me  to  give  up  that 
beautiful  dream  which  gladdened  me  as  I  traveled  west- 
ward, and  saw  the  golden  sun  advance  before  me  onward 
into  that  promised  land  of  the  West,  into  whose  realms  I 
seemed  to  be  journeying.  I  no  longer  have  any  faith  in 
it.     It  is  gone! 

The  western  land  of  the  New  World  will  not  produce 
any  thing  essentially  different  from  the  eastern.  The  New 
Paradise  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with  on  earth.  It  will 
probably  never  be  obtained  in  this  world,  and  upon  this 
earth ! 

There  will,  Tioweveir,  be  no  deficiency  of  enlightenment 
among  the  people  of  North  America.  But  it  will  be  mere- 
ly obtained  through  the  diffusion  of  general  popular  edu- 
cation, that  great  difiusion  among  all  classes  of  cheap 
newspapers,  in  which  all  subjects  arediscussed,  and  which 
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bring  every  vital  question  of  life  faUy  investigflited,  and 
all  human  thoughts,  to  the  mind  of  every  man.  Life  it- 
self in  this  country,  with  its  States'  institutions,  consti- 
tutes a  great  public  educational  establishment,  demand- 
ing light  and  knowledge,  and  in  the  combat  between:  light 
and  darkness,  between  God  and  Mammon,  which  is  going 
forward  here,  as  well  as  in  the  great  world's  battle,  the 
combat  becomes  more  profound  and  more  inward  than  it 
ever  has  been  before  on  the  earth;  it  concentrates  itself 
more  than  ever  upon  the  innermost  ground  of  the  will  and 
the  conscience,  for  no  one  can  here  henceforth  excuse  him- 
self hy  saying 

'' I  did  not  know  r^ 

Hence  it  becomes  to  me  more  and  more  evident  that 
that  which  we^  have  to  expect  from  this  world's  cultiva- 
tion is  not  a  Utopia,  but — a  judgment-day ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  more  determined  separation  between  the  children  of 
light  and  the  children  of  darkness,  between  good  and  evil 
— a  more  rapid  approach  toward  the  last  crisis. 

The  new  man  of  the  New  World  stands  amid  upon  the 
line  of  separation  between  the  powers  of  this  world,  but 
upon  a  higher  platform,  and  with  increased  knowledge, 
and  with  a  clearer  consciousness  he  is  again  called  upon 
to  choose  between  thenfi. 

The.  whirl  of  life  rolls  with  accelerated  speed ;  all  the 
powers  of  nature  and  of  matter  are  made  subservient  to  a 
mighty  will.  The  ?oads  to  hell,  as  well  as  those  to  heav- 
en, are  now  traveled  with  the  speed  of  the  rail-road  and 
steam.  The  business  of  earthly  life  is  hastening  on  to  its 
close,  and  I  seem  to  hear  those  prophetic  words  on  the  last 
page  of  the  Book  of  Life, 

"  The  time  is  at  hand. 

"  He  who  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  that 
is  filthy,  let  hhn  be  filthy  still ;  and  he  that  is  righteous, 
let  him  be  righteous  still;  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be 
holy  still. 
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"And  behold,  I  come  quickly;  and  my  reward  is  with 
me,  to  give  every  man  according  as*  his  work  shall  be." 

What  can  give  preponderance  to  the  scale  of  the  good, 
and  double  the  number  of  the  righteous  and  the  holy  ? 

In  the  salutation  of  that  New  Year  which  the  hosts  of 
heaven  conveyed  to  earth,  upon  that  great  New  Year's 
day  from  which  the  earth  dates  her  centuries-^it  was 
sung, 

"Good- will  to  man!" 

What  is  it  that  can  give  force  to  this  good-wili  to'  man? 

The  statesman  of  America  has  answered, 

"The  Constitution  of  the  State;  free  political  institu** 
tions." 

But  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  received 
slavery  as  a  "domestic  institution,"  and  defends  it  on  the 
ground  of  the  right  of  these  free  states. 

The  learned  men  and  the  teachers  of  America  have  re- 
plied, 

"  Schools,  and  the  education  of  the  people  in  these 
schools." 

But  the  popular  education  of  schools  speaks  Inerely  to 
the  understanding,  and  can  not  do  otherwise. 

Both  constitution  and  schools  are  alike  perfect  in  their 
insufficiency. 

They  can  not  give  new  life  to  this  good- will.  They 
can  pot  bring  the  kingdom  of  Grod  into  the  innermost  life 
of  every  human  being. 

The  power  to  do  this  lies  in  an  institution  anterior  on 
earth,  and  in  human  life,  to  constitutions  or  to  schools.^ 

Behold  there  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  amid  that  open 
field,  or  on  that  green  hill,  a  small  human  habitation. 
It  is  neither  large  nor  splendid,  but  its  style  of  architect- 
ure is  ornamental ;  it  speaks  of  taste  and  convenience ;  a 
veranda  or  piazza  formed  of  lovely  trellis- work,  up  which 
clamber  vines  and  the  fragrant  clematis,  roses  and  honey* 
suckle,  surround  the  house ;  beautiful  tr^s,  the  natives 
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of  all  zones,  are  planted  around ;  you  see  the  maple,  the 
elm,  and  the  linden-tree,  the  oak  and  the  chestnut,  the 
walnut  and  the  robinia,  the  alanthus  and  the  sycamore, 
the  cedar  and  the  magnolia,  the  cypress  and  the  myrtle, 
and  a  great  number  of  beautiful,  odoriferous  flowers: 
these  are  so  grouped  around  the  house  as  to  give  it  a 
sheltered  appearance,  without  impeding  the  views,  which 
are  always  kept  open  to  allow  the  inhabitants  to  behold  a 
beautiful  or  extensive  landscape. 

You  see  the  home  of  North  America — ^the  home^  with 
its  characteristic  features,  as  it  is  found  in  all  the  states, 
as  well  on  the  heights  of  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota, 
as  in  the  fragrant  forest-meadows  of  South  Carolina,  and 
on  the  prairie-land  of  the  Far  West.  And  that  home  fre- 
quently deserved  the  appellation  which  the  home  obtain- 
ed in  our  old  North,  the  appellation  of  a  sacred  room. 
The  fire  of  the  domestic  hearth  burns  in  no  country 
brighter,  or  is  tended  by  purer  hands  than  in  the  home 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able 
to  say  this  with  knowledge  and  conviction.  Nor  have  I 
in  any  country  seen  the  home  so  generally  beautiful  in 
its  exterior,  so  guarded  as  the  apple  of  the  human  eye. 
Neither  have  I  ever  seen  people  who  know  better  how  to 
follow  the  hint  which  the  Creator  gave,  when  he,  having 
created  Adam,  placed  him,  not  in  a  city,  but  in  a  garden. 
Even  the  American  cities  seem  to  have  uneasy  con- 
sciences when  they  begin  to  cluster  themselves  into  close- 
ly-built masses  of  houses,  and  one  might  say  that  the 
houses  there  hastened  to  get  apart  from  each  other,  and 
though  they  stand  in  rows  forming  streets  and  markets, 
they  soon  make  open  spaces,  and  surround  themselves 
with  a  green-sward,  and  trees,  and  flowers.  And  the 
larger  this  verdant,  shady,  flowery  plot,  the  more  cheer- 
ful seems  the  American  home.  This  is  what  it  enjoys, 
but  it  likes  to  enjoy  it  in  company,  and  wishes  others  to 
be  as  well  ofl"  as  itself.     Order,  comfort,  embellishment, 
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and  an  actual  luxury  of  trees  and  flowers,  distinguish  the 
home  of  the  New  World.  And  this  home  is  the  eariiest 
world  of  the  child,  of  the  neW  man. 

It  is  to  the  .home,  it  is  to  the  heart  of  the  home,  to  the 
guardian  of  the  sacred  fire  upon  its  hearth,  that  I  look 
for  the  entrance  of  the  new  man  upon  the  theatre  of  the 
world,  for  the  obtaining  of  the  victory  in  the  combat 
which  is  going  on  between  the  two  powers  of  the  world. 
The  important  thing  is  to  obtain  many  and  brave  cham- 
pions for  the  good  cause ;  to  win  the  heart,  and  to  give 
the  will  a  right  and  strong  bias  toward  the  good,  that  is 
the  chief  thing. 

I  have  set  my  hope  upon  the  weak,  upon  them  who  in 
their  weakness  are  strong.  I  am  certain  tiiat  it  depends 
upon  them.  And  if  tHey  hesitate,  or  if  they  are  not  equal 
to  the  greatness  of  their  vocation,  then  all  is  lost ;  for  nev* 
er  was  their  influence  of  so  much  importance  as  in  this 
land  of  free*will.  See  what  Horace  Mann  says  of  the 
power  of  this  influence  on  the  unlimited  development  of 
the  United  States. 

Can  the  home,  can  the  American  mother  give  the  life, 
the  power  which  is  reqilired  ? 

I  must  answer  the  question  with  iVb,  they  can  not  do 
so  in  their  present  state  of  cultivation.  And  whatever 
value  we  may  give  to  exceptional  cases,  still  it  is  certait) 
that  the  Home  in  the  New  World,  as  Well  as  in  the  Old, 
has  not  yet  come  up  to  its  requirements,  and  that  W(»nan 
still  stands  as  hitherto  almost  isolated  in  the  home  and  in 
social  life,  with  no  plade  in  the  life  of  fellow-citizenship, 
without  any  higher  consciousness  of  the  connection  which 
exists  between  this  and  the  life  of  home,  or  of  the  con- 
nection between  moral  and  religious  (or  the  higher  po^ 
litical)  questions,  and  social  questions  and  political  life; 
without  oonsdiousness  of  her  own  vocation,  of  her  respons- 
ibility as  a  citizen  of  the-  great  Christian  Commonwealth. 
How,  then,  can  she  educate  oitizms ;  how  can  she  kindle 
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in  the  he^tt  of  the  child  a  saored  zeal  for  the  well-being 
of  the  native  land  i  how  so  enlighten  it  that  it  may  bring 
into  exercise  the  same  oonsoientions  integrity,  the  same 
lofty  piety  for  the  oondiUMit)  worldly  business,  and  political 
iiuesttofisi  as  within  the  sacred  world. of  home? 
.  The  women  of  the  community  of  Q^uakers  are  the  only 
women  who  are  more  generally  alive  to  the  consciousness 
of  citizenship ;  but  they  are  merely  a  iamall  number^ 

How  the  gfc*eat  mass  may-ascend,,  and  by  that  means 
enlighten  the  whole  rising  generation;  how  the  home  may 
become  the  greatest  and  the  most  beautiful  school  of  soci- 
ety— ^life's  high-school ;  of  all  this  I  have  my  own  thoughts, 
but  I  shall  not  now  give  them  utterance. 
,  It  is  a  joy  to  me  to  hear  and  to  see  that  a  presentiment 
of.  this  is  beginning  to  find  its  wlty  into  the  universal 
mind  of  this  country,  both  among  men, and  women;  and 
I  expect  that  this  higher  development  will  be  accomplished 
on  American  soil;  and  I  will  now  conclude  this  subject 
with  the  words  of  an  American  author:  ^'The  darkness 
of  the  mothers  casts  its  shadow  over  their  children ;  and 
cloud  and  darkness  must  rest  upon  their  descendants  un- 
til their  day  begins  to  daWn  over  the  hills." 

And  now  let  me  speak  of  the  American  pec^le.  The 
traveler  who  finds  in  the  United,  States  a  great  uniform- 
ity and  resemblance  among  the  people  there,  has  looked 
merely  on  the  exterior.  There  is  really  a  great,  a, too 
great  uniformity  in  speech,  manners,  and  dress  (for  a  lit- 
tle costume,  delicately  expressive  of  individuality,  belonga 
to  a  fully  developed  character) ;  one  travels  from  one  end 
of  the  Union  to  the  other,  and  hears  the  same  questions 
about  Jenny  Lind ;  the  same  phraseology  at  the  commence- 
ment of  conversation ;  the  isame  <<  last  thoughts  of  Weber" 
on  the  piano.  After  this,  however,  an  attentive  observer 
soon  remarks  that  there  is  no  lack  of  <diaracter  and  indi- 
viduality; and  I  have  nowhere  felt,  as  here,  the  distance 
between  one  humaoi  being  ^nd  anotiiw,  nor  have  seen  any 
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wheie  so  great  a  differenoe  between  man  and  man,  whol- 
ly irrespective  of  caste,  rank,  uniform,  outward  ciromn- 
stances.  Here  is  the  Transoendentaiist,  who  treads  the 
earth  as  though  he  were  a  god,  who  calls  upon  men  to  be^ 
come  gods,  and  from  the  beauty  of  his  demeanor  and  bis 
character,  we  are  induced  to  think  more  highly  of  human 
nature;  and  here,  is  the  Clay-ea:ter,  who  lives  in  the  for- 
est, without  school  or  church,  sometimes  without  a  home, 
and  who,  impelled  by  a  morbid  appetite,  eats  day  until, 
demoniacally  dragged  downward  by  its  expressive  power, 
he  finds  in  it  his  grave;  here  is  the  Spiritualist,  who  lives 
on  bread,  and^water,  and  fruit — ^who  is  nourished  4>y  the 
light,  that  he  may  preserve  himself  pure  from  the  taint 
of  any  thing  earthly — and  who,  not  finding  Christianity 
pure  enough  for  his  diluted  moral  atmosphere,  adopts  that 
noble  socialism  which  exists  merely  to  communicate  ben- 
efits and  blessings ;  and  beside  him  is  the  worshiper  of 
Mammon,  who  tramples  every  thing  spiritual  under  his 
feet,  and  who  acknowledges  nothing  holy,  nothing  which 
he  can  not  and  will  not  sacrifice  to  his  idol— self.  Every 
contrast  of  temperament,  character,  disposition,  endeavor, 
which  can  be  imagined  to  exist  in  human  nature,  may 
here  be  met  with,  and  may  here  express  itself  with  a  more 
decided  spiritual  life. 

I  have  frequently  in  the  New  World,  and  that  in  very 
various  classes  of  society,  heard  it  remarked  of  people 
that  they  belonged  to  "the  best  men"  or  "  the  best  wom- 
en ;"  and  it  has  struck  me  how  well  people  in  general 
seem  to  understand  the  phrase,  and  how  much  they  are 
agreed  Upon  it.  I  have  found  abo  that  these  best  men 
and  women  are  commonly  distinguished  by  intelligence, 
kindness,  and  active  human-love ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  so  much  is  done  in  any  country  by  private  individuals 
for  the  public  as  in  this,  in  particular  in  the  free  states. 
The  feeling  for  the  public  weal,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  country  and  the  people  at  large,  £or  the  elevation  of 
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hnroanity,  can  scarcely  be  more  living  and  aoiiye  any 
where  than  it  is  here.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  warm  heart,  and  that  which  gives  this  people  their 
eternal  prerogative  of  progress  is  their  imitation  of  Christ 
—I  say  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  I  maintain  the 
assertion.  Remove  slavery  from  its  Sonthem  States  (and 
it  will  be  removed  one  of  these  days ;  already  it  is  under- 
mined by  Christianity  and  by  emigration  from  the  North), 
and  yoa  will  find  there  the  same  heart  and  the  same  spirit. 

The  right  of  the  people  of  North  America  to  be  consid- 
ered as  one  people,  and  as  a  peculiar  people  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  is  founded  upon  the  eharacter  of  its 
first  emigrant  col(mies,  they  who  were  peculiarly  the 
creators  of  the  society  of  the  New  World,  and  who  infused 
their  spirit  into  it.  They  were  in  part  heroes  of  the  faith, 
as  Puritans,  Huguenots,  and  Hernhiitters,  in  part  warm- 
-  hearted  seals,  such  as  Fox,  Penn,  Oglethorpe,  who  had 
found  their  places  in  the  Old  World  too  circumscribed -for 
them,  and  who  passed  over  to  the  New  World,  there  to 
establish  their  fraternal  associations,  and  to  create  a  more 
beautiful  humanity.  The  first  settlers  of  Arterica  belong- 
ed to  the  strongest  and  the  best  portions  of  the  Europea^ 
population. 

I  will  now  tell  you  something  about  those  best  men 
and  women  of  America  with  whom  I  have  become  ac- 
quainted during  my  pilgrimage  through  the  land  ;  about 
those  men  so  simple,  so  gentle,  but  yet  so  strong  without 
any  pretension,  so  manly  in  their  activity  as  citizens, 
husbands,  fathers,  friends ;  of  those  women,  so  kind,  so 
motherly,  so  gentle  in  manner,  so  steadfast  in  principle, 
resting  in  the  truth  like  flowers  in  the  sunshine  ;  of  those 
homes,  those  happy,  beautiful  homes,  in  which  I  have  been 
a  happy  guest  for  days,  and  weekii,  and  months ;  for  rhy 
life  in  America  has  been,  and  is,*  a  journey  of  familiar 
visits  to  homes  which  have  opened  theinselves  to  me  in 
every  state  throughout  America,  and  ^ere  I  have  lived, 
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nota3  a  .stranger,  but  aa  a  sister  with  brothers  afid  sifiters^ 
eonversing  openly  with  thera  on  all  subjects,  as  pecqple 
may  converse  in  heaven.  I  there  met  with  more  than  I 
have  words  to  tell,  of  true  Christian  life,  of  the  love  of 
truth,  of  kindness^  of  minds  eamjsst  for  and  reoeptive  of 
'  every  thing  whioh  is  great  and  good  in  humanity;  while 
my  acquaintance  with  some  beautiful,  peculiar  oharaoter^ 
will  serve  as  a  guide  to.  my  soul  forever.  Nor  have  1 
any  where  met  with  more  hospitality,  or  with  a  more 
abounding  cordiality.  And  if  I  were  to  seek  for  one  ex- 
pression which  would  portray  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  people  of  the  New  World,  I  could  iu>t  find  any  other 
"than  that  of  beautiful  l^uman  beings. 

When  I  imagine  to  myself  a  Millenpium  in  th&  valley^ 
of  the  Mississippi,  a  reating-point  iu  the  history  of  the 
earth,  where  Satan  is  bound,  and  love,  beauiy,  ajul  joy, 
•  and  the  fullness  of  love,  becomes  the  portion  of  all,  I  then 
behold  there  men  and  women,  such  as  my  friends ;  homes 
such  as  their  homes,  and  see  these  mighty  rivers  bearing 
from 'these  flowery  prairies,  with  their  ooean-like.  views, 
smd  from  these  golden  fields  of  maize,  all  die  treasures  of 
earth  to  all  mankind,  and  mild,  fresh  winds  blow  over  it, 
and  the  clear  sun  shines.  Such  were  the  glorious  heme 
of  the  Hesperides ! 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  predict  that  the  vallby  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  consequence  of  the  variety  of  hartiionsby 
which  it  isi  populated,  and  firom  tiie  variety  in  its  scenery 
and  climate,  will  at  a  future  time  produce  a  pcfralar  life 
of  a  totally  new  kind,  with  infinite  varieties  of  life  and 
temperament,  a  wholly  new  aspect  of  human  society  on 
earth.  But  what  appearance  will  ibe  apex  of  the  pyramid 
present,  the  basis'  of  which  is  liow  b^ng  formed?  One 
thing  appears  to  me  certain*:  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  must  become  citizens^ of  the  world — -the 
universal  mankind,  par  exeeUence. 
.  I/et  me  attompi  to  delineate  some  features  of  that  com,- 

VoL.  II.-MJ 
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mon  theatre  of  the  great  drama  of  which  the  performii^nee 
ha&now  oommenoed  (a  drama  which  embraces  a  thousand 
years  in  6n»  act),  and  the  dramatis  personee,  the  groups 
of  which  fill  the  stage ;  for  they  who  in  the  life  of  the 
United  States  have  seen  merely  UQiformlty.  or  confusion, 
have  not  looked  into  it,  or  have  seen  it  merely  with  a  dull  * 
vision.  Nothing  strikes  me  so  much  in  this  world's  and 
states'  formation  as  its  broad  dramatic  character.- 

First  behold  its  theatre !  You  see  two  immense  stretches 
of  valley  between  three  chains  of  mountains,  runi^ing  from 
the  snowy  North  to  the  glowing  South,  the  Alleghany,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  Sierra-Nevada,  or  the  Snowy  Mount* 
ains,  which  la^t  chain  is  continue^  into  Central  America, 
and  into  the  Cordilleras  and  Andes  of  South  America; 
east  and  west  of  these  the  land  descends  towardthe  two 
great  seas  of  the  world.  - 

The  country  Jying  between  the  mountains  and  toward 
the  seas  is  every  where  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  is 
intersected  by  navigable  rivers  and  lakes.  No  countVy  ia 
so  well  watered' .as  North  America,  or  affords  more  avail- 
able opportunity  for  the  circulation  of  life ;  nor  does  any 
country  afford  such  free  access  to  the  beauties,  the  di- 
mates,  and  productions  of  every  zone. 

I  beheld  advancing  on  this  great  stage  various  distinct, 
groups  of  states,  of  various  temperaments  and  conditions 
of  life,  united  by  community  of  customs,  language,  and 
states'  government,  as  well  as  by  outward  and  inward  vital 
circulation.  Here  are  the  States  of  New  England,  with 
their  Puritan  descendants,  legislating,-  educating,  restless 
Vikings  and  heroes  of  peace.  The  natural  scenery  of  these 
states  reminds  me  of  ojnr  Scandinavian  north.  Massachu- 
setts has  the  romantic  lakes  and  broken  landscape  -of 
Sweden;  New  Hampshire,  the  rocky  valley  and  Whit© 
Mountains  of  Norway. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  Empire  and  the 
Ctaaker  States,  witfa^its  mUder  climate,  imitate  each  othei 
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in  wealth  of  popiilat;ion  and  in  beauties  of  nature.  Biv- 
ers  and  Valleys  become  wider;  commeroial  life  growp  like 
a  giant.  • 

Yirginiaand  the  CaralTnas,  as  well  as  Greorgia  and  Flor- 
ida, in  the  South,  each  forrp  another  group  of  estates,  peo- 
pled by  the  sons  of  the  Cavaliers,  with  their  planters  and 
^aves,  with  a  strong  conservative  life,  and  raueh  peculiar 
beauty,  but  devoid  of  higher*  social  aspiration.  These 
Northern  and  Southern  States  lie  between  thp  Alleghany 
Mountains,  which  are  contained  within  thenri;  and  the 
ooean  on  the  east.  On  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  you 
find  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mississippi  States; 
to  the  north  the  young  and  vigorous  Northwestern  States, 
with  free  institutions,  and  an  increasing  population  of 
G-ermans  and  Scandinavians,  increasing  still  more  in  light 
and  the  life  of  freedom ;  to  the  south,  .the  slave  states, 
with  two  large  cities,  and  in  these  a  showy  civilization, 
but  for  the  rest  much  wilderness  and  much-rudeness  still, 
which  All  their  cotton  and  all  their  sugar  is  not  able  to 
conceal.  West  of  the  Mississippi  still  is  continued  the 
distinction  between  the  Northern  and  Southorn  States. 
The  labor  of  the  cultivator  has  here  just  commenced.  You 
meet  with  the  fires  and  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians  still 
around  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  North;  and 
along  tho  Red  River  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  morasses 
and  hBathenism. 

Westward  of  these  Mississippi  States  is  Texas,  with  the 
Rio  Q-rande  or  Rio  Bravo  as  its  boundary  6n  the  west, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  Ihe  south,  an  immense  terri- 
tory, upon  the  fertile  banks  of  whose  rivers  the  flood  of 
emigifation  is  now  beginning  to  settle.  The  upper  portion 
of  Texas  elevates  itself  by  degrees  into  a  moilntain  range, 
and  unites  itself  on  the  northeast  to  the  latest  conquest 
of  the  United  States,  New  Mexico,  which  has  beautiful 
terminal  valleys  6n  the  east,- but  which  extends  itself 
westward  into  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  becomes  petri- 
fied  in  their  arms. 
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Between  these  states  and  the  Mississippi  States  Ueii 
the  great  huntihg-groand  of  the  Indians,  that,  mystic 
Nebraska,  a  great  portion  of  which,  according  to  what  I 
have  heard,  is  a  monotonous  steppe-land,  whicdi  extends 
nortiiward  as  far  as  Canada.  The  wild  Missouri  whirls 
through  it  with  a  thousand  angular  windings ;  there  are 
also  great  prairies  and  great  rivers,  herds  of  bulTaloes,  and 
tribes  of  warlike  Indians.  In  one  pojrtion  of  this  immense 
region,  between  Mtssoiiri  and  Texas,  has  sprang  up  a 
peaceful,  flourishing  Indian  -community,  which  ought  at 
some  future  time  to  be  admitted  intq  the  Great  Union  as 
an  independent  Christian  Indian  State.  This  would  be  a 
more  beautiful  conquest  for  the  people  of  North  America 
than  their  acquisition  of  New  Mexico  I 

We  have  now  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains)  an  irreg-: 
ular,  bold  rook-formation,  more  remarkable  for  their  fan- 
tastic shapes  and  masses  than  for  theit  height.  West- 
ward of  these  extend  the  sonoalled  Pacific  States,  Oregon, 
as  yet  merely  an  immehse  territory ;  and  California,  in 
the  highest  boundaries  of  which,  or  the  Upper  California, 
the  Mormon  State,,  Deseret  or  Utah,  flourishes  upon  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  G-reat  Salt  Lake,  Christian  in  faitK 
and,  confession, 'hierarchical  in  their  form  of  government, 
and  in  certain  respects  a  mystery  to  their  contemporaries. 

These  states,  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ooean, 
and  broken  up  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mounta^is,  are  pos- 
sessed of  every,  climate,  and  of  every  natural  prod  notion 
wjiioh  can  be  found  from  the  region  of  snew  to  the  heat 
of  the  tropics.  Oregon,  in  pa^Vticular,  abounds  in  salinon 
and  forests;  California,  as  all  the  world  knows,  in  gold. 

And  now  we  are  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  here  let  us  rest  a  while,  for  I  confess  to  being  weary 
with  our  long  rambla  The  North  Americans  will  not 
rest  till  they  have  possessed  themselves .  of  the  Southern 
portion  of  their  hemisphere ;  already  have  they  reached 
Panama  with  their  rail-roads,  caiTalsi  warehouses,  hemes^ 
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churohesi  and  Bofaook.  And.  they  say.  quite  calmly,  when 
apeaking  of  the  conntiy  Between  Panama  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  Qentral  Mexico^ 
"  When  this  is  ours,  tiien,"  &c. 

I  shall  not  tell  you  any  thing  abmt  the  Constitution  of 
these  states,  nor  of  their  iustitntions  as  individual,  inde- 
pendent stateS)  nor  of  their^ielatian  to  one  Federal  gov- 
ernment.  You  have  lotig  known>  much  hotter  than  I  can 
describe  it,  that  wonderful  states'  gvv«maiefnt,  vAich  af- 
jbrds  such  a  houhdless  field  and  so  strong  ah  impulse  to 
-free  competition  and  development,  not  merely,  for  individ- 
uals, but  for  society  and  states.  This  constitutional  form 
of  government  seema.  to  me^  more  than  any  thing  else,  to 
prove  that  the  destiny  of «  people  is  preordained  hy  the 
hand  of  Providence  before  ihefif  themselves  comprehend  it. 
They  mnst  accomplish  his  plans,  and  the  question  as  re- 
jgarde  them  is  merely  the  doing  it  well  oir  ill. 

it  is  evident  that  the  founders  of  the  American  repub- 
lic, Washington  and  his  men,  did  not  take  a  philosophical 
rcTiew  of  the  work  which  they  had  accomplished,  in  it; 
that  they  had  no  presentiment  of  the  future  of  whioh  they 
had- laid  the  foundatioti;  they  followed  the  beckoning  hand 
of  neoessity;  they  did  that  which  they  must  do;  but  they 
did  not  know  what  it  was  which  they  had  done;  and  for 
a  long  time  tiie  states  grew  as  the  lifies  of  the  field  in 
Ood's  sunshine,  without  knowing  hoW  or  for  what  pur- 
.pose! 

It  was  not  until  iong  afterward  that  a  portion  of  them 
awoke  to  a  consoionsness  of  the  sublime  mission  whioh 
they  are  called  upon  tp  per£>rm-r-*the  eraahoipation  of  hu- 
manity socially  and  politically. 

The  violent  movement  land  rotation  id  public  life,  the 
pevp^ual.  fllppointment  of  officers  to  every  department  of 
government,  and'-their  deposition  again  in  a  short  time,  at 
most  in  four  yearn,  has  made  all  Europe  shake  its.  head; 
and  I  suppose  tiattl  aU  :ABia  would,  if  it  could,  shrug  its 
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shoulders  in  such  a  way  as  to  causa  the  wall  of  China  to 
quake.  And  it  is  not  without  reason  that  many  wise  men 
in  this  country  have  shook  their  heads  thoughtfully  at 
some  app}ioati6n  of  the  rotation  principle  which  has  oc- 
curred here  and  there:  thus,  for' example,  I  heard  serious 
complaints  made  in  the  yoqng  Mississippi  States  of  the 
facility  with  which  a  right  to  vote  was  obtained  by  the 
emigrants  who  came  there,  even  though  they  may  be  from 
the  rudest  and  most  ignorant  population  iOf  Europe.  A 
year's  residence  in  a  state  gives  a  right  to  vote  at  the 
election  of  the  officers  of  the  state,  which  occurs  annual- 
ly ;  hence  the  election  of  low  and  truthless  agitators,  men 
every  way  unfit  ifor  their  office ;  and  the  difficulty  for  the 
best  men  to  get  •-into  fhe  government,  because  the  best 
men  scorn  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  which  men 
of  low  principles  will  condescend  to  in  order  to  becorne 
the  popular  candidate,  or  to  maintain  themselveis  in  a^post 
which  they  have  once  obtained. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  for  me  to  regard  this  otherwise 
than  as  a  transition-point  in  the  .great  popular  education 
which  is  now  going  on ;  and  Wisconsin,  in  particular,  seems 
to  have  dearly  and  strongly  comprehended,  the  right  mode 
of  meeting  the  danger,  and  by  means  of  large  and  excel- 
lent educational  institutions,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  to 
be  preparing  a  bright  future  for  the  state. 

I  was  traveling  in  the  Northwestern  Mississippi  States 
just  at  the  time  when  the  annual  election  of  state  offi- 
cers was  going  on.  These  elections,  and  the  scenes  to 
which. they  gave  rise,  struck  me  as  a  sort  of  political 
game  or  race ;  and  the  spirit  which  impels  these  gamblers 
and  wrestlers  on  this  scene  of  action  is  often  little  better 
than  that  of  th^  ordinary  gambling  houses.  The  gam- 
bling and  rival  parties,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  -are  very 
little  ashamed  of  puffing  their  candidate,  or  depreciating 
that  of  die  opposite  party.  Newspapers  are  full  of  abuse 
and  lies;  outcries  of  treachery  and  of  danger  to  the  father* 
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land ;  flags  are  displayed,  and  great  placards  are  posted 
in  the  streets  with'worda  of  warning  or  exWtation, "  Be*- 
ware  of  the  Whigs!"  "The  Democrats  are  Incendiaries!" 
**  Vote  for  the  Whigs,  the  trae  friends  of  oar  country  !" 
"Vote  for  the  Democrats,  the  preservers  of  popular  rights !" 
and  so  on.  The  nearer' the  day  of  election  approaches, 
the  stronger  becomes  the  agitation^  the  more  violent  the 
cry,  the  personal  abuse,  and  the  threats.  One  might  im- 
agine that  the  torch  of  discord  was  about  to  be  lighted  io 
every  city^  that  the  Union  was  at  the  point  of  being  torn  to 
afareds,  and  that  every  citizen  was  in  danger  of  being  at- 
tacked by  his  neighbor.  During  all  this  I  could  not  but 
think  of  two  men  whom  I  had  sfeen-  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  each  enlisting  passengers  for  his  steam-boat,  and 
abusing  that  of  his  rival,  hurling  angry  words  and  threat- 
ening glances  at  each  other,  while  their  lips  often  seemed 
to  curl  into  a  smile  when  they  had  said  any  thing  mag- 
nificently bad  of  the  other.  I  remember  my  asking  Mr. 
Downing,  as  I  witnessed  this  scene,  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  it?  and ^ he  replied  with  a  smile,  "It  means  noth- 
ing. Here  is  an  opposition  between  two  steamers,  and 
these  men  act  this  part  every  day," 

Much  of  the  great  political  agitation  here,  during  Hie 
-time  of  tiie  elections,  has  much  the  same  meaning ;  the 
oaqdidates  and  their  soldiers  &x  bayonets  in  their  glances 
and  their  words ;  the  ballot-box  is  put  in  motion ;  every 
thing  becomes  silent;  the  votes  are  thrown  in  amid  the 
utmost  order ;  a  pause  ensues ;  the  ballot-box  is  emptied, 
.  the  votes  are  read  aloud  and  counted ;  the  election  is  de- 
clared. The  men  of  office  are  elected  for  one  year  or  for 
two ;  the  governor  of  some  states  is  elected  for  four  years, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  in 
others  merely  for  two,  in  others  again  for  one,  and  all  is 
at  an  end  ;  nobody  makes  any  objection,  but  all  go  quiet- 
ly to  their  own  homes,  ready  to  obey  the  new  magistracy, 
and  to  console  themselves,  as  Jacob  Faithful  did,  with 
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''bettes  luok  another  time  !"^  Kooktits  aBoend  in  the  quiet 
evening  in  honor  of  the  suoce^ful  ocmdidaie,  and  the  whole 
Oity  goe^  to  bed  and  sleeps  $ouA^ly.    /,     / 

It  has  ooeurred  to  me  that  !tbift  e|ecitit>Q^eTi])g  sigitation, 
in  which  people  exeroiao  their' jniuda  cwi^d'^thj^ir.oYatoricai 
poweTB-— or,  at  all  events,  their  ability  to  t$tk  and>to  write, 
are  like  a  safety-v8ilv|a  in  the  steatn-boat,  b^  which  means 
any  excess  of  )6te.am  i^ay  escape  to  fill  the  air  with  vapor ; 
tiiere  is  Qot  a.deubtj  in  the  mean  time,  but  that  th^  steam- 
poWer  wfthia.tbe  states  machine  might  be  a{^lied  to  a 
better  ptirpo^;  atad  it  is  difiSoult  for  me  to  believe,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  noir  heticefpi^  en- 
deavor to  obtain  a' little  more  stability  in.  their  mode  of 
government)  will  i3io(t  give  their  rulers  a  longer  period,  in 
wiiich  6ach  qantittendito his  oWn  bu9ineas  mtxre  thorough- 
ly, and  thus  afford  an  ampler  sphere  for  real  'talent  and 
-leas  for  demagogues.  , 

But  even  as  it  is,  it  will  be  se^n  thit  no  talent  or  char- 
acter of  eminence  runs  any  risk  in  the  United  States  of 
not  finding  an  opportunity' for  the  exercise  of  all  its  pow- 
ers. The  best  proof  of  this  is,  indeed,  the  number  of  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  judges,  or  clergymen  who  year  aft- 
er year  continnfe  to  adorn  the  Senate  of  the  country,  the 
judges'  seat,  and  the  pulpit,  and  of  whom  the  people  are 
as  proud  as  monarchical  realms  of  their  kings  and  heroes. 
It  is  generally  m^iocre,  or  talent  of  an  imperfect  kind, 
w^ich  rushes  int^  this  violent  rotation,  and  which  goes 
up  and  down  until  it  has  acquired  sufficient  strength  and 
completeness  to  remain  stable  at  some  one  point. 

There  is  one  principle  of  movement  in  the  United  States 
which  seems  to  me  like  a  creative,  or,  at  all  events,  a  pow- 
er of  organization :  this  is  the  movement^of  association. 
The  association,  founded  already  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment of  the  states — ^an  association,  of  states,  governed  by 
a  general  principle  or  Constitution- — exists  as  a, funda- 
mental feature  of  popular  life.  This  people  associate  as 
easily  as  they  breathe. 
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'•.  Whenever  any"  subject  or  question  of  interest  arises  in 
society  which  demands  pubiio  sympathy  or  co-operation, 
a  ^^  Convention"  is  immediately  called  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration, and  immediately,  from  all  ends  of  the  city  or 
the  state,  or  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  all  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  subject  or  question  fly  upon  the  wings 
of  steam  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  and  the  ap- 
pointed hour.  The  hotels  and  boarding-houses -of  the  city 
are  rapidly  £Ued ;  they  come  together  in  the  great  hall 
of  assembly,  they  shake  hands,'  they  become  acqnainted 
with  one  another,  they  make  speeches,  they  vote,  they 
carry  their  resolntions;  And  ibrth  upon  the  wings  of  a 
thousand  daily  papers  fiies  that  whidi  the  meeting  or  the 
Convention  has  resolved.  These  resolutions  may  some- 
times, also  be  merely  the  expression  of  opinion — as,  for 
jsxample,  they  hold  *^  Indignation  meetings?'  on  occasions 
when  they  wish  to  express  their  strong  disapprobation 
either  of  public  men. or  of  pubiio  transactiops.  It  is  al- 
ways admirable  ^ith  what  readiness,. with  what  savotr 
/aire  this  people  ad vanoeisoaward  in  self-government, 
and'h&w  det0rminedly  and  rapidly  it  proceeds  from  **pro- 
jH}$edV  to  ^*^^esolvedi^^* 

In  tiie  populous  free  states,  the  meistings  of  the  mehi- 
bers  of  diflerent  trades  and  pr&fessions,  as  well  as  of  agri- 
Culture,  belong. to  the  ordinary  occurrences  bf  the  day. 
Thus  one  now  hears  of  Industrial  Congresses  in  New 
Yotk  State,  ^rbere  the. trades-brethren  of  certain  kindred 

•  A  splendid  proof  bT  the  savair  faire  in*  self-government  is  given  at 
this  moment  in  the  states*  organization  of  California.  During  a  couple 
of  years  bave  the  vlldest  adv^atonsrs  from  all  unions  of  the  earth  rush- 
ed thither  in  the  delirium  of  the.  gold-fever.  But  the  best  of  the  people 
have  banded  together,  organized,"  and  maintained  the  observance  of  la>w 
and  civil  order,  an9  California,  rapidly  advanced  to  a  population  of  two 
hundred  thousand  souls,  now  takes  its  place  as  a  fully  competent 'state 
in  the  great  circle  of  the  free  states  of  the  Union.  Even  the  Chinese, 
who  hastened  to  California  by  thousands,  settle  themselves  down  and 
live  in  peaceful  communion^  under  the  powerful  hand  of  the  Anglo- 
Aneriesn. 
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ocoupatipns  meet  every  month ;  and  *<  agriouitttral  fairs^ 
are  already  held  in  the  young  states  of  Michigan  and 
Illinois,  where  the  agrioalturists  of  the  state  exhibit  the 
rich  products  of  the  country.  "  Cincinnati  as  well  as  NeW 
York,  and  the  great  trading  towns  which  lie  hetween  them, 
Pittsburg,  Harrisburg,  and  many  others,  have  their  me- 
chanical and  mercantile  associations,  their  meeting- 
houses, libraries,  ass6mbly-rooms,  and  guilds  on"  a  large 
scale.  And  these 'kindred  associations,  are  all  in  connec- 
tion with  each  other^  As,  for  instance,  «n  artisan  who 
can  not  get  work  in  the  Eastern  States  is^  passed  on  by 
means  of  these  associations  to  their  members  in  the 
Western  States,-  where  there  is  abundance  of  work  for  all 
hands. 

Life  in  this  country  need  never  stand  still  or  stagnate. 
The  dangers  lie  in  another  direction.  But  this  free  asso- 
ciation is  evidently  an  organizing  and  o6nsetvative  prin- 
ciple of  life,  called  forth  to  give  law  and  centralization  to ' 
the  floating  atoms,  to  the  disintegrated  elements. 
,  Among  the  various  dramatic  assemblies  and  scenes  in 
which  human  nature  and  popular  life  exhibit  themselves 
on  the  soil  of  the  New  World,  I  may  rfiention  those  smfill 
co^nmunities  of  social  wits  who  aim  at  producing  a  regen- 
erated world  (but  who  are^  all  in  a  dwindling  condition 
excepting  the  Shaker  community,  who  have  no  children), 
those  dancing  Shakers,  those  silent .  Quaker  meetings, 
those  majiy-tongued  anti-slavery  meetings,  these  religious 
festivals,  camp-meetings  at  night  in  the  woods,  and 
scenes  of  baptism  by  the  rivers,  beautiful  and  affecting, 
especially  where  they  haye  reference  to  the  children  of 
Africa.  Atthe  Conventions  for  the  Rights  of  Women,  in 
which  women  as  well  as  men  stand  forlh  and.  speak  for 
Ihe  civil  rights'of  woman,  I  have  not  as  yet  been  present, 
but  I  intend  to  embrace  the  first  ojpportunity  of  being  so. 
These  first  originated  in  Ohio,  but  are  just  now  being 
held  in  the  States  of  New  England — abused  and  calamnU 
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eted  by  many,  attended  and  supported '  by  many  also. 
These  famish  and  afford  a  striking  scene  in  the  great 
drama  which  is  now  being  performed  ;*for  'all  that  lives 
fettered  in  Earope  is  brought  forward  in  America,  acquires 
form,  builds  a  church,  oombidea  in'  union,  takes  a  name, 
speaks  out,  and  obtains'  a  hearing,  a  time  of  trial,  an  ex- 
amination, and — judgment  is  passed,  that  is  to  say,  time 
and  opportumty  to  rise  or  tb  ieAV,  jaooording  to  its  measure 
and^its  power. 

Scenes  also  of  the  life  of  the  Indians,  and  the  negroes  hi 
this  country  belong  to  the  dramatic  and  picturesque  life 
of  America.  The  wild  dances  of  the  former  on  the  prai- 
ries of  the  West,  the  gentle  songs  of  the  latter  in  the  fra- 
grant forests,  belong  to  the  theatre  of  the  New  World. 

The  government  of  America  has  not  a  little  to  reproach 
herself  with  as  regards  her  treatmetit  of  the  Indians. 
Latterly,  however,  this  treatment  has  become  more  just 
and  mild.  •  The  land  is  purchased  from  thd  Indians ;  thisy 
are^subjected  by  gentle  means  and  by  money;  prohibitions 
are  made  against  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors 
among  them,  end  the.  missionary  ts  encouraged  in  his  la- 
bor iof  introducing  Christianity  and  civilization.  But  this 
does  not  do  much.  The  red  men,  who  consider  them- 
selves the  most  successful  creation  of  the  Oreat  Spirit,  re- 
tire backward  into  the  desert  and  die.  Merely  a  small 
number  of  them  have  passed  over  to  the  faith,  the  man- 
D^rs,  and  the  mode  of  government  of  the  whites. 

The  progress  of  Christianity  is  much  more  considerable 
amopg  the  negro  race.  The  doctrine  of  the  Savior  comes 
to  the  negro  slaves  as  their  most  inward  need,  and  as  the 
accomplishment  of  the  wishes  of  their  souls. '  They  them- 
selves enunciate  it  with  the  purest  joy.  Their  ardent, 
sensitive  being  obtains  from  this  its  most  beautiful  trans- 
figuration. The  ability  of  these  people  for  prayer  is  some- 
thing peculiar;  and  quite'  unusual.  Their  prayers^  burst 
forth  into  flame  as  they  ascend  to  heaven.     The  children 
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of  the  warm  sun  will  y6t  teach  usi  by  their  prayers  tbo 
might  of  prayw. 

During  the  oonfliot  whioji  is  going  forward  in  the  ffee 
states  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  friends  of  the  slave 
have. divided  themselves  into  two  camps.  .  The  one  de- 
mands immediate  etnanoipation  and  their  general  edaoa- 
tion;  the  other,  gradual  emancipation  and  the  ooioniza- 
.tion  oh  the, coast  of  Africa.  ^  The  State  of  Ohio  has  .adopt- 
ed this  latteF  mode,  and  has  lately  made,  an  important 
purchase  of  land  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  otder  to  colo- 
nize there  an  African  Ohio  of  free  negroes. 

Hot  a  little  is  done  in  the  free  srtiates  for  the  instruction 
and  elevation  of^e  negroes;  but  still  I  can  not  convinoe 
myself  that  t}>e  Anaqricans  are  doing  this  in  the  best  way. 
They  en^e^vor;t^  form  iiiis  human  race  so  difTerent  to 
themselves^  according  to  their  own  Ai^thods  and  instita- 
tions.  When  I  s^e.  tiiDse  frolicsome  negro  ofaildj^en  m.tkeir 
school  4t  down  like  white  children  on  benches  atid  before 
desks,  I  am  quite  distressed.  I  am  convinced  that  these 
children  onghtr  to  learn  their  lessons  fitanding,  or  dancing 
amid  games  and  songs,  and  that,  their  divine  worship 
ought  to  be  conducted  with  singing  and  dancing-;  and-I 
will  answer  for  it,  that  their  songs  and  dances  would  have 
more  life,  beauty,  and.  intelligence  in  them  than  Ifao^  of 
the  Shaker  community.  But  who- shall  teiach  theoft  thus? 
None  but  a  negro  can  te.%Gh  the  negroes,  and  only  one  of 
their  own  people  can  become,  the  deliverer  of  the  pebplp'in 
the  highest  sense.  But  this'  eaptive  I^*ael  yet  waits  for 
its  Moses« 

That,  ho wBver^  which  very  muiih  prevents  the  redernp- 
tion  of  this  people  from  captivity,  is  their  own  want  of 
national  spirit.  Already  split  into  tribes  in  Africa,  where 
they  were  at  war,  and  where  they  enslaved  one  another, 
it  is  difficult  to  take  hold  of  any  more  widely  extended 
interests  than  those  of  family  and  local  society.  I  have 
spoken  with  many  freemen  of  this  people  in  good  oircum- 
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BtaDoe^  here,  also  withi  some  yoong  mulattoe&.who  have 
studied  and  taken  degrees  at  the  Oberlin  Institution  in 
this  state,  and  I  have  found  them  pigrticularly  lukewarm 
toward  the  interests  of  their  captive  brethren,  and  espe- 
eially  so  as  regards  colonization  in  Liberia.  Frederick 
Douglas  iras  yet  the  bnJy  strong  champion  amoog^them 
i6i  Dieir  own  peqile. 

,But  if  any  thing  can  aw&ke  within  th^m  a  more  com- 
prehensive feeling  for  the  whole  people,  it  is  assuredly 
th^t  common  slavery  on  the  soil  of  America,  and  {perhaps, 
more  than  any  thing  else  at  this  moment,  the  bill  which 
allows  the'  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves.  I  awoke  to  this 
thought  to-day  during  a  visit  to  a  free  negro  church, 
Where  I  had  no  occasion  to  lament  any  want  of  interest  in 
the  national  affairs,  either  in  the  negro  preacher  or  the 
congvegation. 

I  had  in  the  forenoon  visited  a  negro  Baptist  Church 
belonging  to  the  Episcopal  creed.  There  were  bpt  few 
present,  and  they  of  the  negro  aristocracy  of  "the  city. 
The  mode  of  conducting  the  divine  service  was  quiet,  very 
'proper,  and  a  little  tedious.  The  hymns  .were  beautiful- 
ly and  exquisitely  sung.  The  sermon,  which  treated  of 
''^Love  without  dissimulation ;  how  hard  to  win,  how  im- 
pbssible  without  the  influence  of  Grod  and  the  communi- 
cation of  his  power,'*  was  excellent.  The  pi^eacher'was  a 
fair  mulatto,  with  the  features  and  demeanor  6i  the  white 
race,  ^  man  of  very  good  intelleot  and  conversational 
power,  with  whom  I  had  become  already  acquainted  in 
my  Cincinnati  home. 

.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  African  Methodist  Church 
in  Cincinnati,  which  is  situated  in  the  African -quarter. 
In  this  district  liv,e  the  greater  number  of  the  free  colored 
people  of  the  city;  and  the  quarter  bears  the  traces  there- 
af.  The  streets  and  the  houses  have,  it  is  true,  the  Anglo- 
American  regularity  ;^  but  broken  windows  and  rags  hang- 
ing firom  ihera^  a  certain  neglected,  disorderly  aspect,  both 
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of  houses- and  streets,  testified  of  negro  management.  I 
found  in  the  African  Church  African  ardor  and  Aftica^ 
life.  The  church  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  the  con- 
gregation sang  their  own  hymns.  '  The  singing  ascended 
and  potired  forth  like  a  melodious  torrent,  and  the  headSi 
feet,  and  elbows,  of  the  congregation  moved  all  ia  unison 
with  it,  amid  evident' enchantment  and  delight  in  the 
singing,  which  Vas  in  itself  exquisitely  pufe  and  full  >  of 
melodious  life.  - 

The  hymns  and  psalms  which  the  negroes  have  them- 
selves composed  have  a  peculiar  naive  character,  childlike, 
full  of  imagery  and  Kfe.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  one  of 
their  popular  church  hymns :  " 

"  What  ship  is  this  that's  landed  at  the  shore  t 
Oh,  glory  halleluiah ! 
It's  the  old  ship  of  Zion,  halleluiah, 
rC's  the  old  ship  of  Zion,  haUeluiah, 
Is  the  mast  all  sure,  and  the  timber  all  sound  1 
Oh,  glory  halleluiah ! 
She's  built  of  gospel  timber,  halleluiah, 
She's  built,  (Sec. 

'  **  What  kind  of  men  does  she  have  on  board  1 
Oh,  glory  halleluiah ! 
They're  all  true-hearted  soldiers,  halleluiah, 
They're  all,' &o.  , 

"  What  kind  of  Captain  does  she  hare  on  board  1 
Oh,  glory  halleluiah ! 
Kin^-  Jesus  is  the  Captain  halleluiah, 
King  Jesus,  dec. 

*  Do  you  thir.k  she  will  be  able  to  land  us  on  the  shore  t 
Oh^  glory  halleluiah ! 
I  think. she  will  be  able,  halleluiah, 
r  think,  &c. 

• "  She- has  landed  over  thousands,  and  can  land  as  many  more. 
Oh,  glory,  halleluiah !"  <fec.,  &c.  ""     * 

After  the  singing  of  the  hymns,  which  was  not  led  by 
any  organ  or  musical  instrument  whatever,  but  which 
arose  like  burning  melodious  sighs  from  the  breasts  5f  the 
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congregation,  the  preacher  mounted  the  pulpit,  fie  was 
a  very  black  negro,  young,  with  a  very  *retreatmg  fore- 
head', -and  the  lower  portion  of  the  countenance  protrud- 
ing ;  upon  the  whole,  not  at  all  good-lboking.  *  But  when 
Jie  began  to  speak,  thfi  congregation  hung  upon  his  words, 
and  I  could  not  but  admire  his  flowing  eloquence.  He 
admonished  the  assembly  to  reflect  on  the  present  need  of 
their  brethren ;  to  pray  for  the  fugitive  slaves,  whamust 
now,  in  great  multitudes,  leave  their  acquired  homes,  and 
seek  iC  shelter  out  of  the  country  against  legal  violence 
and  legal. injustice.  He  ei^horted  them  also  to  pray  for 
that  nation  which,  in  its  blindness,  would  pass  such  laws 
and  oppress  the  innocent !  This  exhortation  wa^  received 
with  deep  groans  and  lamenting  cries. 

After  this  the  preacher  drew  a  picture  of  the  death  of 
"  Sister  Bryant,"  and  related  the  histoty  of  her  beautiful 
Christian  devotion,  and  applied  to  her  the  words  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  of  those  "who  come  out  of  great  •af- 
flictions.". The  intention  of  suffering  on  earth,  the  glo- 
rious group  of  the  children  of  suffering  in  their  release, 
and  thapksgiving-song  as  represented  in  so  divine  and 
grand  a  manner  in  the  pages  of  Scripture,  were  placed  by 
the  negro  preacher  in  the  light  as  of  noonday,  and  as  I 
had  never  before  heard  from  the  lips  of  any  ordinary  mint 
isters.  After  this-,  the  preacher  nearly  lost  hims«lf  in  the 
•prayer  for  the  sorrowing  widower  and  his  children,  and 
their  **  little  blossoming  souls."  Then  caipe  the  setmon 
proper.  •   " 

The  preacher  proposed  to  the  congregation  the  question, 
"Is  God  with  us?"  ».*I  speak  of  our  nation,'  my  breth- 
ren," said  he ;  "  I  regard  our  nationality.  Jjct  us  examine 
the  tnatter.";  And  with,  this  he  drew  a  very  ingenious 
parallel  between  the  captivity  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
and  the  negroes-  in  America,  arid  those  trials  by  which 
Providence  evinced  His  especial  sblicitude' about  the  cho- 
sen people.     After  having  represented  the  fate  of  the  Is- 
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raelites  under  Pharaoh  aad  Hoses,  he  went  on  io  opntem- 
plate  the  fate  of  the  negro  people. 

<^How  shall  we  know  that  God  is  with  as?  .IM  ds 
look  at  .the  questiofi  thus."  .  ^   -  : 

He' then  boldly  sketohed  -out  a  picture  of  an  enslaved 
people  as  oppressed  in  every  wa}r^:  but  not  the  less  ^in- 
creasing in  numbers  and  impioviiig  themselves,  purohas- 
ing  their  own  freedom  from  slavery  {cnes  of  *  Yes!  yes!' 
'Oh,  gloiy  I?  throughoat  the  diuroh);  putchasing,  huid 
(shouts  of  joy);  ever  more  and  more  land,  ^iaoreaiufig 
shouts)-;  buying  houses,  large  houses,. larger  and  still  lat- 
ger  houses  (increasing  jubilation  and  rtamping  of  feet); 
building  charehe»  (still  louder  cries) ;  still  more  and  lar- 
ger churches  (louder  and  still  louder  cries,  movement, 
stamping  of  feet,  and  clapping  of  hands);  the  people  in- 
creasing still  in  number,  in  property^  in  prosperity,  and 
in  understanding,  so  that  the  rulers  of  the  land-  began  to 
be  terrified,  ancl  to  say,  '  They  are  becoming  too  strong 
for^us;  let  us  send  them  over  to  Liberia!'  (Yiolei^t  fer- 
mentation and  excitement.)  This,  then,  will  show  us, 
my  brethren,  t&at  God  is  with  us.;  Let  us  not  forsake 
•Him;  for  He  will  lead  us  out  of  eaptivity,  tod  make  of 
us  a  great  people!"  (extreme  delight  and  joy,  with  the 
cry  of  'Amen!'  *Yes,  yes!'-  *0h,  glory!'  and  so  on).  The 
whole  congregation  was  for  several  minutes  like  a  stormy 
sea.  The  preacher's  address  had  been  a  rusdiing  tempest 
of  natural  eloquence.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  his  pa- 
triotism extended  much  beyond  the  moment  of  inspiration 
and  of  his  pulpit;  he  was  not  a  new  Hoses.  Old  Moses 
was  slow  of  speech ;  her  was  a  man  of  action. . 

This  preacher  was,  however,  the  first  negco  from  whom 
I  had  heard  any  distinct  sentimedt  of  nationality.  The 
bill  against  fugitive  slaves  must  mind  what  it  is  about, 
and  .what  it  may  lead  to.  • 

With  regard  to  the  negro  preacher's  last  outbreak  against 
Liberia,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  negroes  of  Ohio  ue 
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in  general  opposed  to  oolonizatjiQ|i  in  Afrioa,  and  look  with 
saspiQion  upon  the  endeavors  T>f  the  whites  in  this  direq- 
tion.  Unfortunately,  the  clima^te  of  Liberia  is  said  to  be 
so  unhealthy  from  the  constant  rains,  that  there  seema  to 
be  some  ground  for  the  suspicioii.  It  is  a  real  misfortune 
for.  the. youthful  oolooy,  which  otherwise  is  favored  by  the 
unbounded  fertility  of  the  country  ai^und,.^ndby  its  af- 
fluence in  valu.abld  tiopical  growth.  The  colony  ef  Li- 
beria, however^  inqrease^,  although  not  rapidly,  in  popu- 
lation and  trade,  governed  by  rulers  of  its  own  election, 
and  with  churches,  school-houses,  printing-presses,  ware- 
houses, and  shops.  .  Three  cities  are  already  founded  there. 

Oommodore  Penry,  in  his  account  of  the  condition  of 
the- American- African  colony,  de^cribes-the  settlement  at 
Monrovia  as  espepially  promising  for.  trade,  and  tha(  at 
Cape^Palmas  for  agriculture.  For  the  rest,  he  describes 
the  negroes  of  the  colony  as  devoted  to  small  trade  rather 
than  to  agriculture.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  bias  of 
the  negroes  in  all  the  native  colonies  along  the  coast. 
^'  Sohie  of  the  colonists,"  says  he,  '^  have  become  wei^thy 
through  this  small  trade»  while  others,  jigain,  obtain  mere- 
ly  a  sufficient  maintenance." 

'*  But,"  adds  the  commodore,  *'  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the 
comforts  with  which  a  great  number  of  these  people  have 
^surrounded  themselves;  maoy  of  them  enjoy  convenienqes 
p{  life  which  were  unknown  to  the  first  settlers  in  North 
America.  Want  seems  not  to  exist  among  them.  ^  If 
.some  of  them  suffer,  it  must  be  in  consequence  of  their 
own  laziness. 

'<  I  had  at  Cape  Palmas  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
small  farms  or  clearings  of  the  colonists.  These  exhibit- 
ed considerable  labor,  and  were  beginning,  by  degrees,  to 
assume  ther  appearance,  of  well -cultivated  fields.  The 
roadi}.  through  4he  whole  of  this  settlement  were  remark- 
ably good,  when  the  youth  of  the  colony  and  its  small 
means  were  taken  into  consideration. 
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^' At  all  the  various  settlements  the  laws  were  .fai-thfal- 
ly  observed';  the  morals  of  the  people  were  good,  and  the 
community  se^^med  to  be  animated  by  a  strong  religious 
setftiment. 

:  "  Grovemor  Roberts,  of  Liberia,  a  fair  mulatto,  and 
Russwarm,  of  Cape  Palmas,  are  elever  and  estimable 
men,  and  we  have  in  these  two  men  unanswerable  proo&i 
of  the  (Opacity  of  the  colored  people  for  self-government. 

"  The  climate  of  Western  Africa  can  not  be  considered 
as  unwholesome  to  colored  colonists.  Every  one  must 
pass  through  the  acclimating  fever ;  but,  now  that  more 
iM)nvement  dwellings  are  erected,  so  that  the  sick  may  be 
properly  attended  to,  the  mortality  has  considerably  de- 
creased. Once  well  through  this  sickness,  the  colonist 
finda  the  climate  and  the  air  suitable  to  his  constitution; 
jiot  so  the  white  man.  The  residence  of  a  few  years  on 
this  coast  is  certain  death  to  him. 

"The  experiment  of  the  United  States'  to  found  a  col- 
ony upon  this  coast  for  the  free  colored  people  has  suc- 
ceeded beyond  expectation,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that 
the  descendants  of  the  present  colonists  &re  destined  to 
become  a  wise  and  powerful  people." 

A  white  American  physician,  who  spent  six  years  in 
Liberia,  states  that  the 'imports  of  the  young  negro  etate 
amount  to  120,000  dollars  annually,  and  their  exports  to 
nearly  the  same  sum.  *'  The  trade  of  our  country  with 
Africa,"  writes  an  American  this  year  (1850),  ^*4s  becom- 
ing daily  of.  more  importance." 

The  colony  of  Liberia  is  said  to  number  at  the  present 
time  upward  of  ten  thousand  persons.  JIhe  English  col- 
ony at  Sierra  Leone,  older  and  more  important,  upward 
of  forty  thousand. 

It  thus  appears  as  if  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone  Avould- 
become  the  nurseries  from  which  the  new  civilization 
and  the  more  beautiful  future  of  Africa  would  proceed-: 
I  can  not  believe  but  that  these  plants  from  a  foreign  land 
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must  before  that- time  undergo  a  metamorphiosb— must 
become  more  African.  ■  ' 

If  I  had  time  and  money  enough,  I  would  go  over  to^ 
Liberia  for  twelve  months,     fiat  where  would  I  not  go  to, 
aod  .what  would  I  not  see,  which  is  significant  in  nature 
or  in  -pojpular  life  over  the  whole  world  ?     I  would  make 
the  whole  earth  my^wn.     Why  is  life  so  short? 

Cincinnati,  November  29th. 

I  yesterday  celebrated  Thanksgiving  Day,  one  of  the  few 
-national  festivals  of  the  New  World,  a  festival  which  ought 
to  be  observed  by  all  nations  as  one  of  the  most  worthy 
of  A,  noble  and'  clear-eyed  humanity.  Thp  festival  was  cel- 
ebrated on  a  week  day,  and  converted  it  into  a  Sabbath. 
I  attended  in  the  forenoon  in  a  Baptist  church.  The  min- 
ister, a  man  of  talent,  took  as  the  subject  of  his  discourse, 
after  thanksgiving  for  both  public  and  private  benefits 
which  wore  enumerated,  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States.  He  had  been  upbraided  bl^  timid'  in  ex- 
prei^sing  himself  on  this  subject;  ho  noi^,  therefore,  wished 
to  clear  himself  from  suspicion,  and  to  show  that  he  had 
no  fear.  He  condemned  slavery,  and  lamented  its  intro- 
duction into  America,  but  he  condemned  also  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Abolitionists.  They  had  involved  the  affair, 
they  had  Tendered  emancipation  impossible  in  America. 
The  preacher  considered  that*  slavery  in  America  had 
never  less  prospect  of  abolition  than  at  the  present  timb. 
"  Never  had  the  Southern  States  grasped  the  chain  of  slav- 
ery  with  a  firmer  hand.-  Threats  and  defiance  have  been 
the  offspring  of  threats  and  defiance,"  The  hope  of  the 
speaker  lay  in  the  devotion  of  the  African  people  to  Amer- 
ica, and  in  the  colonization  of  Christianized  negro  slaves 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  these  he  considered  to  be  the 
only  available  means  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 
After  some  interesting  statements  regarding  the  products 
of  Africa  and  the  advantage  which  free  African  labor  must 
have  oVer  slave  labor^^  together  with  the  increasing  re- 
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Bonroes  of  Liberia,  he  presented  a  poetioally  l>eaniifal  view 
of  the  possible  future  of  the  Ethiopia  raoe  in'its  mother- 
oountry,  this  hot,  mystio  Africa. 

I  ha^  followed  the  preacher  with  the  deepest  interest 
His  concluding  remarks  awoke  a  vision  within  my  sotiL 

I  believe  that  ^^hot,  mystic  Africa,^'  with  its  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  its  Nile,  its;  pyramids,  and. its  tropical  forests 
swarming  with  animal  life  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  veg- 
etable kingdom^  awake  to  a  new  existence.  I  beheld 
A2iia,  with  its  old,  primeval  wisdo^,  its  old;  half-petrified 
kingdoms-;  Europe,  with  its  manifold  kingdoms  «nd  people 
stamped  with  their  living  peculiarities  of  character;  I  be- 
held America,  the  youngest,  but  ere  long  the  most  power- 
fulj  of  earth's  own  d^iughters,  with  her  new  men  bom  from 
the  mmrning  dew  of  a  new  life ;  I  beheld  Australia,  with 
its  colonies  of  prodigal  but  forgiven  sons  again  received 
•into  the  father's  honcsdii  X^beheld  them  all  raise  themselves 
anew  in  the  itame  of  the  Pniice  of  Peace,  and.  all  unite  as 
never  before  on;the  face'  of  the  earth;  in  sengs  of  praise  at 
the  Divin'6  Nativity,  '^G-lory  to  God  in  the  highest;  on 
earth  peace,  and  good^will  to  man!" 

A  stream  of  melodious  sound  burst  through  the  church, 
bearing  witk  it  the  W^^fds  of  the.  song  of  praise.  I  recog- 
nized that  mighty,  magni&cent  chorus.  I  had  heard  ij; 
before,  but  I  knew  not  where.  But  it  seemed  tame  that 
it  was  the  ,6oul  of  every  song*  of  praisb  on  earth.. 

It  wai  that  Swedish  Mass,  "Piraise  and  thank  the 
Lord,"  &c.,  which  is  sung  by  the  choir  of  the  church.  I 
had  to  thank  a,  countrynoian  of  mine,  the  director  of  the 
choir  of  this  church,  for  this  pleasure.  When  the  congre- 
gation arose  and  sang  Halleluiah  in  the  song  of  my  native 
land,  sang  it  for  my  people,  and  for  &11  people  en  earth,  it 
was  glorious!     But  I  then  coiUd  not  sing. 

I  can  never  celebrate  a 'more  beautiful  ih^linksgiving 
festival ;  and  neVer  shall  I  forget  this  moment. 

I  must  yet  add  a  few  words  about  the  state  imd  the 
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city  in  wfaioh  I  am  a  happy  gaeat  The.  wealthy,  beau 
tiful  Ohio  is  placed  like  the  heart  in  that  great  group  of 
states  between  the  £laatern  Ocean  and  the  Mississippi. 
Aqd  although  this  state  is  one  of  the  youngest  in  the 
Union,  I  feel  that  a  mote  central  life  stirs  here  thaii  in 
any  of  the  states  which  I  have  hitherto- visited:  •  It  seems 
to  me  as  if  people  here^  wished  with  unprejudiced  minds 
to  do  justice  to  all  powers  and  tendencies  of  humanity, 
and  to  allow  every  one  his  proper  share  of  the  heart's  life 
and  blood.  Among  the  facts  of  this  class  I  place  the  Med^ 
ical  Collie  here,  under -the  direction  of  an  intellectual 
young  man,  Dr.  J.  Buchanan,^  and  in  which  Allopathy 
and  Homeopathy^  Hydropathy,  and  the  so-called  Botanic- 
al Medicine  are  admitted  and  studied  as  natural  methods 
in  nature's  sanitary  code,  and  all  as' serviceable  in  certain 
diseases  and  circumstances,  all  as  necessary  in  a  compte- 
hensii^e  9y$tem  of  study  of  health  and  disease*  Buchanan 
makids  man  the  measure  of  the  universe  and  its  centre. 
He  sees  the  centre  of  man.  in  the  human  brain,  and  from 
that  point  strikes  out  an  infinite,  glorious  future^  in  whi()h 
all  those  infinite  possibilities  now  slumbering  within  it 
will  develop  themselves  into~  life  and  harmony  on  earth 
and  in  the  universe.  Amid  severe  daily  labor  and  many 
anxieties,  he  reposes  in  this  view  as  in  the  S|tbbath-festi'* 
val.of  hisiapirit.       •       ^ 

Among  ^e  facts  of  this  class  I  place  Oberlin  College, 
where  the  yof^h  of  colored  as  well  a?  white  people,  both 
boys  an4   girls^udy   and*  take  degrees  in  all  those, 
branches  of  kuomb^g^  which  are  taught  in  the  Atnerican 
academies.  ^  .      •     . 

Among  these  I  place  the  works  and  opinicms  of  many 
distinguished  men,  who  are  occupied  in  organizing  a  more 
complete*  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  edncataon  for 
women  as  well  as  for  men. 

Cincinnati,  the  Queen  of  ihe  West,  which  has  her 
throne  npon  the  banks  of  tha  beantifcd  river  (Ohio),  with 
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a  baokgroi^nd  of  encircling  hills,  like  a  queen  surronnded 
by  her  court  ladies,  is  a  cosmopolitan  'city,  and  embraces 
in  her  bosom  peoples  of  all  nations  and  all  religious  sects. 
Grermans  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  oityj^whigh  jiow  amounts  to  120,000  souls. 
The  Grermans  live- here  as  in  their  v\d  Grermany.  They 
are  g'emuthlichj  drink  beer,  practice  music,  and  still  pon- 
der here  ^^iibcr  die  Weltgeschtdhte,^^-  I  have  lately  read 
»  little  book  with  this  title  by  a  Dr.  Patte,  Who  resides 
here,  .  The  C^ueen  of  thfe  West  allows  all  h6r  subjects  to 
po/ider,  talk,  and  write  as  best  pleases  them.  She  is  the 
jnost  liberal  queen  in  the  world. 

Schools,  however,  in  Ohio  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the 
Northeastern  States ;  but  there  is  au  earnest  endeavor  at 
work  for  their  improvement.  When  I  visited  one  of  the 
district. boys'  schools  of  Cincinnati,  it  was  said  to  me,  as 
I  entered  one  of  the  halls  of  the  school,  "  This  is  our  best- 
regelated  room ;  here  it  is  riever  necessary  to  use  corporal 
punishment" 

I  entered,  and  found  a  pale  young  woman,  of  a  mild 
aspect,  .standing  in  the  teacher's  seat,  controlling  wfth 
gentle  power  from  thirty  to  forty  wild  young  republicans. 
The^  elementary,  schools  for  boys,  as  well  as  for  girls,  are 
under  the  management  of  women  They  are  considered 
ad  more  skillful  than  men  in  the  training  of  early,  youth 
They  receive  a  salary  of  i"rom  three  to  five  hundred  dollars 
annually,  according,  to  the  ability  which  ,they'shoW  for 
employment  It  was  with  great  pleasqpe  that  I  heard  a 
lesson  by  which  these  lesser  children  were  taught  to  treat 
animals  with  justice  and  kinclness.  They  repeated  fi-om 
memory  stories  in  which  prueltyto  animals  had  been 
punished  in  some  striking  manner.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  we  have  such  lessons  in  our- schools,  but  I  know 
well  enough  that  they  are  needed. 

Among  the  scientific  institutions  of  Cincinnafi,  I  per- 
ceive that  the  .Observatory  owes  its  existence-  to  the  gen- 
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iud  and  zeal  of  a  private  man,  Professsor  0.  M.  Mitchell. 
The  history  of  the  origin  of  this  beautiful  observatory, 
which  is  ooe  of  the  highest  class,  deserved  to  be  known, 
in  order  to  show  in  its  true  light  what  the  determination 
and  enthusiasm  of  an  indfvidual  may  achieve* in. the  Kew 
World,  and  in  what  way  he^  can  interest  the  mass  of  the 
people  for  a  science  which  he  desires  to  .make  popular. 
It  is  the  triumph  of  geniu^,  and,  at  the  same  time^  of  pa- 
tience and  of  persevering  determination.  It  is  a  great 
oommendkticHL  of  the  man,  and  of  the  massed  also.  But 
the  history  of  all  this  would  be  top.  long. . 

J^he  arts  have  also  began  to  reveal  themselves  in  Cin- 
cinnati ;  but,  as  yet,  it  is  only  a  beginning.  The  city 
itself  is  hardly  sixty  years  old.^  There  is  an  Art  Union 
Here,  the  exhibition  of  which  I  visited  twice.  Inhere  were 
some  good  pictures.  None,  however,  took  so  mucK  hold 
on  my  memory  as  a  humorous  little  painting  representing 
three  huge  swine  very  naturally.  They  wore  sitting  upon 
their  hams,  below  a  rock,  on  which  was  inscribed '^4ard 
oil  ;^  and  they  were,  gazing  very  attentively  at  one  of 
their  brethren,  who  was  attacking  a  dead,  whale,  whijoh 
had  been  cast  upon  the  shore  hard  by.  Beyond  lay  the 
great  ocean.  This  little  humorously-conceived  and  well- 
painted  piece  ^ung  between  two  pictures,  the  subjects  of 
which  were  the  **  Loves  of  the  Angels" — ethereal  figurea 
floating  forth  over  dear  lakes,  and  meeting  each  other  on 
iFerdant  flowery  shores.  A  greater  contrast. than,  between 
those  poetical  4>iotures  and  the.  prose  of  the  former  could 
scarcely  have  been  imagined.  Pity  only  that  the  execu- 
ticxi  of  these  did  not  equal  that  of  the  other.  Our  Soder- 
mark  would  have  given  the  prize  to  the  latter.  Sa  should 
I ;  but  yet  J  would  rtot  have  had  the-  picture  in  my  room,  nor 
yet  the  angel-poems,  with  all  thegir  bright  anticipations. 

The  fine  arts  h^ve  hitherto  received  but  little  attention 
in  the  United  States;  it  may  be  that  there  is  but  little 
diaiingtiished  .talent,  or,  which  I  suapect  ia  the' case,  that 
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tbe  people  in  general  are  deficieqt  in  artistic  feeling.  I 
have  koard'  a  deal  said  of  an  American  painter  named 
Alston,  who  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  painters,  emd 
I  have  heard  his  works  very  highty*  praised  and  admired ; 
yetf  nevertheless,  X  read  in  one  bf  the  Jetters  of  the  noble 
old'Channing  these,  words:  ^^As  long  as  I  see  such  men 
as  Alston  in  .want  of  the  nec^saries  of  life,  I  feel  that  I 
have  no  rig^t  to  possess  its  supprfluities." 

And  I  have  heard  my  friends,  the  S.'s,  of  .New  York, 
speak  of  a  ybnng.  Undsoapc  painter  of  that  oity,wh9  was 
possessed  of  unmistakable  talent,  and  a  man  of  estimable 
character,  who,  not  long  since,  eonsulting  with  his  young 
wife  as  to  the  best  mode  of  managing  for  themselves  and 
their  two  little  ones,  came  to  the  agreement  that  the  best 
mode  of  all  would-be  for  them  to  die !  G-ood  Q-od !  And 
this  in  thisyoung,  wealthy  New  World  !  And  yet  the  pic- 
tures of  this  young  artist  are  of  the  olass  which  I  would 
gladly  see  in  every  American  home.  And)  thus  .encour- 
aged, be.would  soon  become  for  America  what  our  Fahl- 
kranz  is  to  us,  a  poet  in  colors  df  the  peculiar  natural  scen- 
ery of  his  country.  \  ! 

Sculpture  has  in  the  United  States  a  much  greater  hope 
of  siiccessful  progress ;  and  in  Hiram  Powers  they  have 
produced  an  artist  of  the  highest  class,  not  ^so  much  as  a 
creative  genius  as  for  feeling  stnd  execution.  His  Proser- 
pine; his  listening  Fisher  Boy,  his  G-reek  Slave,  have  been 
admired  in  old  Italy.  The  expression,  so  refined  and  so 
full  of  soul,  is  as  admirable  in  his  works  a^  the  p^eoted 
beauty  of  the,  form.     His.  creations  seem  to  live. 

Hiram  Powers  was  bom  in  Cincinnati,  and  worked 
there  as  jbl  poor  boy  in  the  shop  of  a  ^vatchmaker.  Here 
be  even  then  showed  his  peculiar  genius.  Some  of  the 
affluent  rnen  of  the  city  took  charge  of  the  prouHsing  boy, 
and  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  studying  and  of 
traveling.  Foremost  among  these  was  Mr.  Longworth, 
and  to  him  Powers  sent,  as  ■a^  token  o£  gratitude,  his  fifsi 
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origiaal  creation  in  marble.  I  say  creationy  because  there 
is  nothing  in  this  work  which  speaks  of  labor.  It  is  a 
figure  so  complete,  so  living  and  beautifal,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  described.  It  is  the  bust  of  a  woman  tiie  size  o[  life. 
They  have  caHed  it  GenevrUf  but  why  I  knoiw  not  It 
ought  to  be  called  Galathea^  because  Pygmalian  Powers 
has  infused  into  her  a  vitality  which  requires  only  a  divine 
indication  to  breathe;  or,  lather^it  ought  to  be  called  the- 
ilmertcan,. because  the  |>eculiar  beauty  of  .the  features, 
the  form  and  action  df  thu  head  and  neck,  are  those  of  the 
American 'woman.  !Chere  is  ^none  of  the  Greek  sttffiiess 
in  it;  it  is  a  regularity  of  beauty  full  of  life^aiid  gilftoe^aiid 
the  expression — yes,  thus  ought  she  to  look,  the  woman 
^  of  the  New  World,  she  who,  sustained  by  a  public  spirit 
full  of  benevolence^  may  Without  strug^  and  without 
protest  develop  the  fuUnestf  aind  the  earnestness  of  her  be- 
ing; thus  ought  she  to  smile,  to  glance,  to  move,  reposing 
in  this  as  in  a  world  of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty;  thus 
ought  she  to  be  firm,  and  yet  pleasing;  thus  divinely  wise; 
thus  angelically  harmonious  and  kind ;  thus  ought  she  to 
work  j  And  then,  then  shall  ascend  the  new  day  of  the 
New  World! 

Mr.  Longwo^th  had  jocularly  prepared  me,  before,  he 
conducted  me  into  his  cabinet  of  art^  where  his  bust 
stands,  '^for  the  rudeness  of  the  first  work  of  a  young 
artist,?'  and  ^requested  me  to  overlook  this.  I  gazed  at 
the  figure,  and  contemplated  it  till  my  heart  swelled  with 
emotion  and  my  eyes  overflowed  with  tears.  I  wept  be- 
fore the  ideal. of  the  new  beauty,  not  because  I  was  my- 
self so  far  removed  from  it — ^no,  but  in  admiration,  in  joy, 
in  hope,  in  the  consciousness  that  I  here  beheld  that  wom- 
an of  the  New  World,  that  G-alathea,  which  now  slumbers 
in  marble,  but  who  will  one  day  receive  life  from  the  Di- 
vine touch.  And  have  I  not  already  seen  her  features, 
her  life  among  some  of  the  young  women  of  this  beauti- 
fol  countiy  ?  I  see  them,  and  I  mention  beloved  names! 
Vol.  II.— H 
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From  this  time  forth  I  shall  look  for  these  features, 
this  expression  in  the  countenance  of  every  young  wom- 
an; she  will  become  dear  oir  indifferent  to  me  according  as 
she  more  or  less  resembles  the  image  of  the  Oalathea  of 
the  New  World. 

-Casts  of  this  bust  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  erery 
American  home,  and  every  young  girl  should  grow  up 
under  its  observation)  like  as  Hawthorn's  youth  grew  up 
gazing  upon  that  **  great  stone^  countenance,"  until  his 
countenance  acquired  its  beauty* 

Have  I  told  you  that  I  here  live  in  the  vine-district  of 
North  America?  The  vine,  which  grows  luxuriantly  wild 
throughout  the  whole  of  North  America,  has  been  culti- 
vated on  the  heights  which  border  the  Ohio  River  with^ 
great  attention,. principally  by  Mr.  Longworth,  and  here 
is  made  American  Sherry  and  Champagne,  The  Cataw- 
ba and  Isabella  grapes  are  the  kinds  generally  cultivated 
in  this  country, 'but  they  do  not  ripen  here'  as  regularly  as 
on  the  Rhiner  and  the  Seine ;  the  inequality  of  the  climate 
is  liie  cttus'e'  of  this. 

Farewell !  I  must  make  ah  end.  When  I  shall  neit 
converse  with  you  I  know  Hot;  but  have  we  not  com- 
menced an  intercourse  and  formed  a  friendship  which  es- 
teems but  lightly  time  and  space,  and  the  visible  sign  ? 
Our  place  of  communion  is — Eternity.  Yet,  nevertheless, 
a  visible  sign  is  precious;  and  if  you  would  give  me  one 
in  this  distant  land,  how  welcome  it  would  be! 

Your  words  are  ever  with  me  like  It  sileiit  communion: 
"  I  believe  in  a  sun,^an  organizing  power,  of  which  every 
bright  thought,  all  suggestive  life,  is  an  outp«ouring !" 
That  was  one  of  the  first  observations  you  made  to  me. 

This  sun  has  become  my  sun.  In  this  light  I  go  forth 
seeking  and  reflecting,  and  that  which  I  see  in  this  light 
you  also  shall  see,  for  that  ^ich  is  mine  is  yours. 

J  embrace* your  wife,  and  kiss. the  little  ones  around 
bet)  and  expect  to  be  embraced  and  kissed  by  them  again 
— in  Sweden  t 
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P.S. — My  letter  terrifies  rae ;  it  has  grown  to  saoh  a 
length  and  breadth,  that  my  friends  in  Cincinnati  musjb 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  shapeless  giant  pirodnctions'  of  the 
Great  West,  a  sort  of  Bhine  muse  from  the  Mississippi 
TJtgaerd.  It  strikes  me  like  some  sort  of  witch  with 
many  feet,  and  many  eyes  peeping  out  on  all  sides.  And 
now  it  shall  mn  off  to  Sweden !  Off  with  it!  and  what 
the  thing  has  of  head  and  heart  I  will  trust  you  for  find- 
ing out. 

In  a  few  days  I  shall  set  off  for  New  Orleans,  and  from 
thence  to  Cuba  for  the  winter  months.  .  I  wish  to  see  the 
face  of  the  earth  under  a  tropical  sun  and  under'the  do- 
minion of  the  Spaniard.  I' wish  to  see  the  Southern 
Cross  and  the  great  star  Argo  in  the  heavens.  Then  I 
will  turn  back  toward  the  Pole-star,  and  our  silent  North, 
my  dear,  quiet  home! 


LETTEE   XXXI. 

Noah*8  Ark,  on  the  Mississippi,  Dec.  18th. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  the  10th,- 1  left  Cincinnati ; 
my  kind,  excellent  host  und  hostess  accompanied  me  on 
board  the  steamer,  and  overwhelmed  me  at  the  last  mo- 
ment with  proofs  of  their  good-will,  all  light  and  agree- 
able to  bear  away  with  me,  beeause  they  were  bestowed 
with  a  warm  heart,  ^nd  they  were  to  accompany  me  tb' 
Sweden,  and  there  remind  me  of  the  beantifnl  Ohio  and 
fny  Cincinnati  home.  The  good  Jothitn,  Mr.  S.,  present- 
ed me  with  a  collection  of  shells  from  the  Ohio  River, 
some  of  which  are  extremely  beautiful. 

It  was  a  lovely  suYmy  day,  that  on  which  I  commenced 
my  journey,  and  Cincinnati,  its  vine-eovered  hills,  its 
lovely  villas,  and  the  River  Ohio  were  brilliant  in  the  sun- 
shine. There  was  a  sunny  warmth  in  my  soul  likewise, 
and  die  pioofs  of  kindness  which  I  received  firom  many 
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friends  in  the  oity  during  the  last  few^days  \fete  to'  me 
like  the  soft  enmmer  wind ;  but  I  was  very  weary  after 
a  violent  headache  and  the  excitement  of  departure.  I 
longed  for  rest  and  silence. 

The  giant  steamer  Belle  Key  moved  slowly  along,  thtyn- 
dering  down  the  clear  blue  river,  the  lofty  shoces  of  which, 
with  their  ever-chafiging  scenes,  glided  past  cheerful  and 
'  lovely.  T)ie  river  beoamci  broader,  the  hills  sank  lower, 
the  villas  disappeared,  farm-l^ouses  and  log-houses  recurred 
at  more  and  more  distant  intervals^  the  banks  became 
more  wooded  and  desolate^  We  approached  the  Missin- 
sippi. 

What  is  ^oing  on?  Why  do  the  people  rush  out  from 
the  fields  ?    A  chase  upon  the  water  ? 

A  stag  with  branching  antlers  swims  across  the  river 
from  the  Kentucky  to  the  Ohio  shore.  He  is  not  fax  from 
the  free  shore;  but  two  boats  are  after  him  from  the 
slave  shore.  His  proud  antlers  raise  themselves  high  above 
the  water.  He  swims  rapidly ;  perhaps  he  may  save  him- 
self! He  is  just  at  the  shore.  Ah!  and  now  a  boat  puts 
out  from  the  free  shore  toward  him.  Woe  betide  the  poor, 
fugitive !  He  turns  round.  The  two  boats  from  Kentucky 
meet  him..  Now  he  is  surrounded.  I  see  the  oars  lifted 
from  all  the  three  boats  to  give  him  his  death-blow.  Th^t 
beautifol  head  is.  still  seen  above  the  water.  Now  fall 
the  oars !  I  turn  my  head  away.  The  steamer  rounds  a 
point.  We  have  lost  sight  of  the  wild  chase.  The  de* 
fenseless  fugitive  is  in  the  power  of  his  pursuers.' 

I  am  weary  and  dejected.  The  air  is  pleasant,  the  wa-. 
ter  bright  and  blue;  heaven  also  is  bright  Does  the  deer 
find  no  peaceful  meadows  beyend.the  river  of  death,  where 
he  may  jrest  after  the  wild,  chase  ?      • 

The  steamer  Belle  K^  i&  of  the  feimily  of  the  'river 
giants.  I  call  it  Noah's  Ark,  because  it  has  more  than  a 
thousand  animals  on  board,  oa  the  deck  below  us  and 
above  as.    Immense  oxen,  really  mjunmoth  oxen,  so  Ui 
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that  they  oaasoftroely  walk^ — oows,  calves,  horses,  mnles, 
sheep,  pigs,  whole  herds  of  them,  send  forth  the  sound  of 
their  grantings  from  the  lower  deck,  and  send  up  to  us 
between  times  any  thing  but  agreeable  odors ;  and  on  the 
deck  above  us  turkeys  gobble -^'geese,  ducks,  hens,  and 
cocks  crow  and  fight,  and  little  pigs  go  rushing  wildly 
about,  and  among  the  poultry  pens. 

On.  the  middle  deck,  where  we,  the -sons  and  daughters 
ef  Adam  are  bestowed,  every  4liing,  in  the  mean  time,  is 
remarkably  comfortable.  The  iadies'  saloon  is  large  and 
handsome,  and  the  paasengei^s'few,  and  of  an  excellent 
class.  I  have  my  state-room  to  myself.  I  am  like  a  prin- 
cess in  a  fairy-tale.  My  cavalier  for  the  Journey,  Mr. 
Lerner  H.,  is  one  of  that  energetic  and  warm->hearted  class 
of  American  men,  and  add  to  this  a  very  agreeable  fel- 
Jow  also,  who  in  his  behavior  to  '<a  lady  intrusted  to  his 
4)are"  has  that  blending  of  brotherly  cordiality  and  chival- 
rio  pditeness  which  makes  the  man  of  the  New  World  the 
QK^st  agreeable  companion  that  a  lady  can  desire.  No 
acreaming  children  disturb  the  quietness  on  board ;  and 
the  grunting  of  the  swine  and  other  animal  sounds  in  our 
Noah's  Ark  we  do  not  allow  to  trouble  us.  All  these 
animals  are  destined  to  the  Christmas  market  of  New 
Orleans. 

December  17th.  The  Mississippi-Missouri  flows  turbidly 
and  broad  with  its  increasing  waters,  full  of  drift- w(K)d, 
trees,  branches,  and  stumps,  which  give  us  sometimes  no 
inconsiderable  bumps.  The  shores  are  low  and  swampy, 
covered  with  the  now  leafless  woods  of  a  kind  of  pop- 
lar called  cotton-wood.  It  is  horribly  monotonous.  The 
weather  is  gray  and  cold,  and  every  thing  looks  gray 
around  us.  We  have,  now  Missouri  on  our  right,  and  Ken- 
tucky on  our  left.  I  am  sorry  not  tahave  had  time  to  see 
more  -of  Kentucky  and  Kentucky  people.  They  are  pe- 
culiar in  appearance  and  in  disposition.  They  are  tall, 
very  limber  in  theirjoints,  and  dexterous,  generous,  free- 
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spoken,  good-natured,  cordial,  droll  people,  whoth  Ishoald 
have  become  very  fond  of;  And  then  *-*  Skyrnir's  Glove," 
the  mammoth  cave,  and  the  little  green  river  which  flows 
there— -I  ought  to  have  seen  them!  Lerner  H>  talks 
about  that  cave  till  i  almost- fajay  I  have  seen  it. 

I  must  tell  you  of  a  pleasure  which  he  prepared  for  me 
one  evening  on  the  Ohio.  He  asked  me  whether  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  negroes  of  the  ship  sing,  and  led  me  for 
this  purpose  to  the  lowest  deck^  where  I  beheld  a.  strange 
scene.  The  immense,  engine-fires  are  all  on  this  deck, 
eight  or  nine  apertures  all  in  a  row;  they  afe  lilce  yawn« 
ing  fiery  throats,  and  beside  each  throat  stood  a  negro 
naked  to  his  middle,  who  flung  in  fire*wood.  Pieces  of 
wood  were  passed  onward  to  these  feeders  by  other  ne- 
groes, who  stood  up  aloft  on  a  large  open  place  between 
them  and  a  negro,  who,  standing  on  a  lofty  stack  of  fire- 
wood, threw  down  with  vigorous  arma  food  for  the  mbur 
sters  on  deck.  Lerner  H.  encouraged  tixe  negroes  to  sling; 
and  the  negro  up  aloft  on  the  pile  of  fire- wood  began  im- 
mediately an  improvised  song  in  stanzas,  and  at  the  dose 
of  each  the  negroes  down  below  joined  in  vigorous  chorus. 
It  was  a  fantastic  and  grand  sight  to  see  these  energetic 
black  athletes  lit  up  by  the  wildly  flashing  flames  from 
the  fiery  throats,  while  they,  amid  their  equally  fantastic 
song,  keeping  time  most  exquisitely,  hurled  fme  piece  of 
fire- wood  after'  another  into  the  yawning  fiefy  gulf.  Every 
thing  went  on  with  so  much  life,  and  so  methodically,  and 
the  whole  scene  was  so  accordant  and  well  arranged,  tha'' 
it  would  have  produced  a  fine  efleot  upon  any  theatre 
whatever.  The  improvisation  was  brought  finally  to  a 
close  with  a  hint  that  the  singing  would  become  doubly 
merry,  and  woyld  sing  twice  as  well,  if  they  could  have  a 
little  brandy  when  they  reached  Louisville,  and  that  they 
could  buy  brandy  if  they  could  have  a^  little  money,  and 
80  on.      V  '' 

Nor.  did  Mir.  H.  allow  them  to  be  mistaken  in  their  a&« 
ticipations. 
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.We  are  stiU  iu  ike  graiQ-district  of  the  MissUsippi,  but 
we  shall  soon  reach  the  region 'of  cotton.  We  have  now 
Arkansas  on  our  right  hand,  and  Tennessee  on  oar  left, 
islaye  states  rich  in  natural  beauty,  but  still  rude  in  spirit- 
ual and  material  culture. 

December  20th.  We  are  now  in  the  region  of  cotton. 
The  shores  on  both  sides  are  low  and  swampy,  povered  by 
forests  of  cotton- wood-trees,  now  leafless.  Here  and  there, 
however,  are  interspersed  ootton  plantations,  with  the 
white  slave  villages  and  the  habitations  of  the  planters ; 
and  one  sees  swarthy  figures  moving  about  on  the  gray 
soil,  gathering  the  cpttoa-pods  that  still  remain  upon  the 
blackening  shrubs.  I  went  on  shore  to-day  with  Mr.  H. 
at  a  cotton  plantation,  and  broke  off  some  branches,  with 
tufts  of  cotton  still  hanging  upon  them,  from  shrubs  whidi 
grew  round  a  slave-hut  The  tufts  of  cotton  are  extreme- 
ly beautiful  as  they  come  forth  from  the  opening  capsules 
of  the  sped-pod.  Every  seed  is  imbedded  in  a  pillow  of 
cotton.  Cotton  is  the  envelope  of  the  seed.  You  shall 
see  it  when  I  return. 

We  have  now  Arkansas  on  our  right,  and  the  State  of 
Mississippi  oh  our  left  Along  the  river  lie  the  cane- 
brake^  thick  reed-like  canes,  which  ^tand  up  as  impene- 
trable as  a  wall  between  the  water  and  the  land. 

Thus  far  oame  Father  Marquette  upon  his  sun-bright 
Mississippi  journey  from  the  North ;  thus  far,  also,  from 
the  South  advanced  the  first  European  discoverer,  the 
Spaniard,  Ferdinand  de  Soto. 

The  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  is  two  poems ;  the  one 
beautiful  and  sun-bright  as.  its  idylliem  islands  and  its 
clear  waters  in  the  North,  the  other  as  rnelancholy,  as 
tragically  gloomy  as  the  tint  and  the,  scenery  of  the  river 
in  its  southern  portion,  through  which  I^  am  now  journey- 
ing. The  hero  of  the  former  is.  the  mild,  mipretending 
Father  Marquette.  The  hero  of  the  latter  is  the  proud 
warrfor,  Ferdinand  de  Sotp.         .   ,  * 
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Soto  bad  been  the  favorite  oompahioD  of  Pizarro  in  the 
conquest  of  Peru  ;  he  bad  distinguished  himself  at  the 
storming  of  Casco,  and  was  favored  by  Charles  V.  in 
Spain,  and  rewarded  both  with  honor  and  wealth,  and 
finally-  appointed  by  him  Grovemor  of  Cuba.  But  his 
proud,  ambitious  mind  desired  more..  Fooled  by  false 
prophets,  and  most  of  all  by  his  own  heart,  he  desired  to 
fit  out  an  expedition  at  his  own  cost,  which  should  ai3- 
vance  from  Florida  into  North  America,  and  there  conquer 
for  the  Spaniards  richer  treasures  and  more  beautiful  lands 
than  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  and  his  own  belief  pos- 
sessed so  great  a  power  of  influencing  the  mind  of  th^ 
Spaniards,  that  vast  numbers  of  young  men  of  noble  birUi 
and  good  fortune  enlisted .  under  his  command.  They 
sold  their  vineyards,  their  houses,  and  valuables  to  pur- 
chase expensive  arms,  equipments,  and  horses.  Out  of 
multitudes  who  offered  themselves  as  volunteers  on  this 
new  expedition  of  discovery,  he  selected  six  hundred  young 
men,  all  adventurers,  wealthy,  and  proud  ad  himself. 

A  more  magnificent  spectacle  was  never  beheld  than 
that  of  the  landing  of  these  proud  cavaliers  on  the  shore 
of  the  New  World;  their,  banners  and  standards,  floating 
in  the  air,  in  the  soft  air  of  Florida,  full,  as  it  were,  of 
youthful  vitality,  of  the  intoxicating  elixir  of  life.  Thus 
galloped  they  onward  in  burnished  armor,  "  very  gallant, 
with  silk  upon  silkj"  along  the  shore  between  the  sec^  and 
the  unknown  land  which  they  believed  to  be  full  of  gold 
and  great  cities. 

Ferdinand  de  Soto,  who  wished  to  prevent  all  possibil- 
ity, either  for  himself  or  his  troop,  of  retreat,  which  tnight 
be  desired  by  fickleness  or  by  fearj  sent  back  all  his  ves- 
sels to  Cuba,  and  advanced  with  his  warriors  into  the 
wildernesses  of  the  New  WorlJ.  They  took  With  them 
weapons  of  all  kinds,  work-tools,  as  well  as  chains  and 
bloodhounds  for  the  subjection  of  the  natives. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1539. 
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And  ever  a?  they  advanced  onward  through  the  wilder- 
ness, mass  was  puiictdally  performed  by  priests  with  all 
the  pomp  of  Catholic-  observaiuse,  and  ever  as  they  ad- 
vanced onward  they  practiced  ornelty  against  the  natives, 
while  in  their  own  camp  they  occupied  themselves  with 
the  excitement  of  desperate  gaming. 

The  wanderings  of  the  first  year  were  westward,  thence 
intq  Georgia,  which  was  then,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  un- 
determined southeastern  continent^  called  Florida.  Their 
journeyihgs  were  difficult,  and  often  dangerous^  from  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians.  They  found  abundance  of  maize, 
but  no  gold  and  no  cities,  only  small  Indian  villages.  Nor 
could  the  natives  inform  them  of  any  land  in  which  gold 
was  to  be. found.  •  Some  of  the  adventurers  now  desired 
that  their  leader  shourd  tarn  back ;  but  he  replied, 

"  I  will  not  turn  back  .till  I  have  .seen  the  poverty  of 
the  country  with  my  own  eyes." 

And  he  ordered  the  Indiatis  to  be  burned  or  Jntitilated, 
^hom  he  believed  bad  intentionally  misled  him.  Other 
captive  Indians,  alarmed  at  this,  assured  him  that  gold 
might  be  found  further  toward  the  northwest.  And  De 
Soto  and  his  men  journeyed  on  still  further,  plundering 
and  desolating  hs  they  went. 

'  The  second  year  brought  J:hera  into  the  highlands  of 
Q-eorgia,  where  they  fell  in  with  the  peaceful  and  gentle 
Cherokee  Indians:  A  number  of  De  Soto's  people  wished 
to  settle  themselves  down  here  in  the  midst  of  this  beau- 
tiful region,  to  till  the  soil  and  enjoy  the  good  things  of 
the  earth.  "  But  De  Soto  had  promised  Spain  gold  and 
great  cities,  and  the  proud  Spaniard  would  not  Vest  until 
he  had  found^  them.  He  was  an  obstinate  man,  of  few 
words  and  strong  will,  and  all  his  attendants  yielded  them- 
selves to  him. 

They  wandered  still  farther;  advanced  into  Alabama, 
where  thore  was  a  large  town  called  Mavilla  (afterward 
Mobile).     Here  the  Itidians  rose  up  against  him.    A  bat- 

H2 
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tie. ensued — the  Spanish  oayatlry  overoame  the  ^nemy :  a 
tnore  bloody  Indian  battle  was  never  fought  on  American 
soil ;  the  town  was  set  cm  fire ;  two  thousand  five  hund- 
red Indian^'  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  strifocated,  or 
burned ;  the  Spaniards  lost  a  few  of  their  number,  and 
most  of  their  baggage,  Which  perished-  in  the  flames  with 
the  Indian  town. 

Spanish* ships  had,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived 
from  Cuba  at  Pensacola  Bay,  near  Mavilla.  But  De  .Soto 
had  not  yet  found  either  silver  or  gold ;.  the  flames  of  Ua^ 
villa  had  destroyed  the  curious  collections  which  he  had 
made,  and;  too  proi^d  to  acknowledge  his  hopes  defeated, 
he  resolved  to  send  no  news  of  himself  until  he  had  ob- 
tained  that  for^which  4ie  sought.  He  turned  away  from 
the  sea^coast  and  proceeded  northwestward,  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  Ilis  little  band  was  now  dintiinished  te 
five  hundred  men. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Mississippi  they  were«  surprised 
by  winter,  with  severe  frost  and  snow.  But  maize,  was 
still  standing  in  the  fields,  and  the  Spainiards  were  able 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  food  and  shelter  for  the  winter  also 
in  the  deserted  huts  of  the  Chickasaw  Indians.  But  they 
had  not  yet  found  gold ;  neither  had  the  Indians  golden 
ornaments.  They  were  poor,  but  loved  freedom.  When 
spring  came,  and  De  Sotb  demanded  from  them  an  es- 
cort to  carry  the  baggage  of  his  soldiers,  the  Indians  set 
fire  to  his  camp,  and  their  fierce  war-whoop  rang  through 
the  night  and  amid  the  flames. 

The  Spaniards  lost  here  the  clothing  and  the.  stores 
which  had  been  saved  from  the  fires  of  Mavilla.  They 
were  now  as  naked  as  their  India.n  enemies,  and  they 
suffered  from  cold  and  hunger;  but  with  his  difficulties 
increased  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  De  Soto.  Was  it 
for  him,  who  had  promised  to  conquer  the  treasures  of 
the  world,  to  return  with  half- naked  men  despoiled  of 
their  all? 
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He  ordei^ed  ibe  phains  to  be  taken  from  the  limbs  of 
the  captives,  end  new  weapons  to  be  fdrged ;  he  clothed 
his  troops  in  garments  of  skiiis  and  mats  of  ivy-leaves,  and 
advanced  still  furtjier  west  in  search  of  the  land  of  gold. 

Eor  seven  days  they  wandered  through  a  wilderness  of 
forests  and  jnorasses.  They  then  reached  the  Indian  set- 
tlements on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

Ferdinand  de  Soto  was  the  first  European  who  beheld 
thQ  mighty  river. 

The  lapse  of  three  oenturies  has  not  changed  its  char- 
aotejr.  It  was  then  described  as  broad  and  turbid,  flow- 
ing  on  with  a  powerful  current,  and  with  a  quantity  of 
trees  and  timber  always  floating  on  its  stream.         .     .     ^ 

In  May,  1541,  the  Spaniards  crossed  the  river  in  large 
boats  which  they  themselves  had  built..  Do  Soto  pro- 
ceeded into  Arkansas.  Here  the  Spaniards  were  saluted 
by  the  natives  as  eli^idren  oif  the  Sun,  and  the  blind  were 
brought  to  them  that  they  might  receive  their  sight  from 
the  children  of  the  Light 

"  Pray  only  to  €rod  who  dwells  in  heaven,"  replied  De 
Soto,  "  and  He  will  give  you  what  you  need." 

Following  his  dark  impulse,  De  Soto  advanced  still  fur- 
ther toward  the  northwest^  aixd.fihally  reaehed  the  high- 
lands of  the  White  River,  two  hundred  miles  from,  the 
Mississippi.  But  neither  did  these  mountains  yield  gold 
nor  precious  stones ! 

De  Soto  and  his  people  took  up  their  winter  quarters  in 
an  Indian  town  on.  the.banks  of  the  White  River,  Washi- 
ta, among  a  peaceful- Indian  tribe,  who  were  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  who  had  fixed  towns.  The  young  cava* 
lier.s  practiced  upon  the  unofTending  natives  every  cruelty 
which  their  unbridled  caprice  suggested.  De  Soto,  it  is 
said,  had  no  pleasure  in  cruelty;  but  the  lives  and  rights 
of  the  Indians  were  counted  as  nothing  by  him. 

In  the  following  spring  De  Soto  determined  to  descend 
the  Washita  to  its  junction,  and  to  obtain  tidings  of  ilifi 
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sea.  He  bewildered  himself  among  the*  tnoraaaes  which 
border  the  Red  River  and  its  tributaries.  -  In  one  prov- 
ince, called.  Guachoya,  he.  inquired  from  the  chief  how 
far  it  was  thence  to  the  sea?  The  chief  could  not  tell. 
Were  there  settlements  through  the  country  from  that 
point  to  the  junction -of  the  riYer?  He  was  told  that  the 
whole  country  there  was  an  uninhabitable  sWamp.  De 
Soto,^unwilling  to  credit  such  discouraging  intelligence, 
sent  men  on  horseback  to  examine  the  land  aoUthward 
along  the  Mississippi.  •  In  eight  days  they  were  not  able 
to  advance  further  than  thirty  miles,  they  were  so  con- 
stantly impeded  by  morasses,  by  the  denseness  of  the  for- • 
.ests,  and  the  impenetrable  eaue-brakes. 

The  governor  heard  their  report  in  gloomy  silence. 
Horses  and  men  were  dying  around  him,  and  thejlndifems 
were  becorning  more  and  more  dangerous.  He  attempted 
to  overawe  ar  tribe  of  Indiana  near  Natchez  by  sfiying 
that  he  was  of  supernatural  descent,  and  therefore  de- 
manded of  them  obedience  and  tribute.- 

"  You  say  that  you  are  the  child  of  the  Sun,"  replied 
the  chief:  *'dry  up  this  river,  and  I  will  believe  you!" 
.  Ferdinand  de  -Soto  could  no  longer  overawe  or  punish. 
His  arrogance  and  his  stubborn  prid^  were  now  subdued 
by  a  gloomy  melancholy,  and  his  health  began  to  decline 
under  the  conflict  with  adversity  and  euflering.  He  was 
attacked  by  a  malignant  fever,  during  which  he  was 
neither  cared  for  nor  visited  as  his  state  required.  His 
little  company  had  now  melted  away  to  three  handrfsd 
men. 

When  he  felt  his  death  approach,  he  dalled  around  him^ 
the  remnant  of  his  faithful  followers,  who  obeyed  him  to 
the  last,  and  n^med  his. successor. 

The  following  day  he  died.  His  soldiers  pronounced 
his  eulogy  by  sorrowing  for  his  loss.  The  priests  chanted 
over  his  body  the  first  requiem  which  was  ever  heard  by 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.     In  order  to  conceal  hia 
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death,  they  wrapped  his  body  in  a  mantle,  &nd  in  the 
depth  of  night  bore  it  out  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  sank 
it  silently  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
• '  It  was  now  again  May,  and  the  spring  burst  forth  glo- 
rious over  the  Mississippi,'  but  De  Soto  rose. up  no  more 
to  meet  it.    " 

"  The  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi,"  adds  the  historian, 
to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for ihe  above,  "slept  be- 
neath its  waters.  For  four  years  he  had  wandered  to  and 
fro  over  a  great  portion  of  the  continent  in  search  of  gold, 
but  had  found  nothing  so  remarkable  as' the  place  of  his 
burial." 

Father  Marquette  slilmbered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
without  sickness  and  sorrow,  after  a  life  of  peaceful  con- 
quest and  uninterrupted  rfncoess  ;  and  Ferdinand  de  Soto, 
slowly  dying  amid  morasses  and  adversities,  that  proud 
heart  the  prey  of  anxiety  and  of  humiliation — what  pic- 
tures they  present !  Has  poetry  dny  thing  brighter  than 
the  former,  any  thing  more  gloomy  than  the  latte>  ? 

December  21st,  The  Mississippi  flows  gray,  turbid,  and 
broad  ;  still  broader  and  still  more  turbid  it  seems  to  me 
under  this  gray,  chilly,  wintery  sky.  Its  waters  become 
more  and  more  swollen  every  day,  and  the  shores  become 
Still  more  flat  and  swampy,  bordered  with  cotton- wood  and 
cane-brake.  Great  blocks  of  timber,  trees,  and  all  kind 
of  things  float  along  the  Missisisippi,  all  telHng  of  wreck 
aiid  desolation.  This  great  river  seems  to  me  like  the 
waters  of  the  Deluge,  and  they  bear  along  with  them  a 
vast  register  of  sfin.  Our  magnificent  Noah's  Ark,  howev- 
er, more  cosmopolitan  than  its  ancient  predecessor,  floats 
upon  the  great  cosmopolitan  waters  with  an  easy  con- 
science, and  is  such  a  capital  place  altogether,  that,  though 
I  sometimes  think  of  the  Deluge  and  the  Mississippi  reg- 
ister of  sin,  and  6f  De  Soto's  fate  in  these  regions,  and 
see  the  impression  of  his^  spirit  stamped  upon  the  gloomy 
landscape,  upon  the  gray  earth  and  sky  yet  so  mn8j»>g,  ] 
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can  not  but  feel  cheerful  of  mob^.  I  seem  to  &ee.  myself 
here,  like  a  oitizeness  of  the  world,  conveyed  along  by  the 
great  citizen  of  &e  world ;  and  thus  I  know  that  I  shall 
now  become  acquainted  with  its  geographical  history  to 
its  very  close,  and  that  I  shall  see  that  beaatiful  Cuba  ^ 
and  the  life  of  the  tropics;  and  thus  I  think — ^many 
thoughts. 

Every  thing  on  board  is  quiet,  and  all  goes  on  with 
order  and  propriety.  I  spend  the-  forenoons  by  myself, 
read  a  little  American  history,  and  in  Buchanan's  f' Jour« 
nal  of  Man,"  and  let  my  tho^^ights  flow  with  the  stream 
forth  into  the  ocean.  The  afternoons  and  evenings  are 
passed  in  company  with  some  •  agreeable  passengers  on 
board.  At  meal-times  Mr»  H.  always  stands  ready  in  the 
saloon  to  conduct  me  to  table,  and  in  the  morning  extends 
to  me  his  hand  with  a  brotherly  salutation.  He  sits  be- 
side me  at  table^  mentions  the  various  dishes  to  me,  and 
tells  me  what  I  may  eat,  and  always  is  right;  is  charm- 
ing and  agreeable  in  every  way ;  reminds  me  often  in  his 
manner  of  our  Captain. Gr.,  and  resembles  him  also,  inas- 
much as  he  abuses  his  own  head  for  being  badly  furnish- 
ed, while  he  is  possessed  of  a  very  excellent,  acute,  and 
sound  intellect.  How  it  may  be  with  regard  to.  his  ac- 
quired knowledge  I  can  not  say,  but  this  I  know,  that 
these  strong  practical  characters,  when  they  arp  united  to 
a  warm,  heart  a,nd  a  noble  displosition,  are  to  me  at  the 
same  time  especially  a  repose  and  a  refreshment.  A  man 
who,  from  his  own  acquired  property,  purchases  and  fur-? 
nishes  a  house  for  his  father  and  sister,  is  one  whom  I 
should  like  to  have  for  a  brother;  but  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  house.  ^     ^ 

The  animals,  who  are  both  below  us  and  above  us,  amuse 
me  also,  all  except  the  pigs,  tvhioh  I  would  were  all  of 
them  drowned  together  in  the  Mississippi,  because,  they 
send  such  repulsive  odors  up  to  our  piazza  every  now  and 
then.     The  great  variety  of  animal  cries  are  not  at  all 
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nnpleasing  to  bear  at  a  distance,  and.  they  all  look  in  suoh 
good  condition,  and  are  so  well  off,  that  I  generally  once  a 
day  make  a  round  of  salutation  among  them.  The  oxen 
are  so  fat  that  they  can  hardly  get  up  when  they  have 
laid  themselves  down;,  and  they  are  obliged  to  he  roused 
to  that  every  morning  by  the  keen  .caresses  of  the  whip. 

I  must  now  tell  you  about  soma  new  acquaintance 
whom  I  have  made  on  board.  First,  twQ  young  sisters 
from  Vermont,  real  rose-buds  in  their  exterior,  and  with 
souls  of  the  purest  crystal,  genuine  daughters  of  New 
England  even  in  this,  that  though  they  might  live  an  ease 
in  their  qwn  home,  they  prefer  as  teachers  to  earn  their 
own  bread,  aud  thus  obtain  an  independent  life  for  them- 
selves. You  would  be  as  much  fascinated  with  them  as 
I  am.  The  eldest 'sister  is  twenty-five,  and  is  now  on  her 
way^  to  undertake  the.  mauagement  of  a  ladies'  seminary 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  ;  Th&.  younger  is  only  seven- 
teen, and  is  going  as  a  pupil  in  the  school  where  her  siater 
is  teacher.  Both  are  most  charming  girls,  and  both  have 
^ch  their  favorite  brother,  of  whom  they  can  nt)t  say  . 
enough  in  praise,  and  whose  portrait^  they  have  shown 
rae.  .  Their  parents  are  dead.  They  are  here  quite  alone 
on  the  vessel.  Sometimes  they  stand  together  on  the 
piazza,  and  sing  duets  together  very  sweetly. 

The  eldest  is  the  loveliest  type  of  the  young  teacher  of 
the  New  World,  that  young  woman,  who,  although  delicate 
and  slender  in  figure,  and  gifted  with,  every  feminine 
•grace,  stands  more  steadfastly  upon  her  gronnd  than -.the 
Alps  or  the  pyramids  pf  the  earth;  who  understand  Euclid 
and  Algebra  as  well  as  any  master  of  arts,  and  who  un- 
derstands better  than  anyhow  to  manage  a  school  of  un- 
n^anageable  boys. 

"I  Ipve  to  rule  little  bo)rs,"  said  Miss  Gr.,  with  a  smile, 
which  had  a  good  deal  of  conscious  power  mingled  with 
its  amiability.  And  with  this  power'  of  goodness  and 
beautiful  womanliness,  she  goes  calmly  to  assume  her  vo- 
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eation  of  teacher;  but  not  merely  as  the  teacher,  but  with 
the  sentiment  of  being  one  of  the  yoiing  mothers  of  hu- 
manity. -  , 

And  I  do  not  Icnow  any  image  more  beautifuJ:  Subh 
young  women  are  the  true  heroines  of  romance  of  our  day. 

When  I  inquired  whence  that  amiable  young  girl  had 
derived  both  her  strength  and  her  gentle  grace,  her  lofty 
view  of  the  nobility  of  life,  and  the  purpose  of  man,  I  was 
presented  with  a  sweet  and  gravely  beautiful  image  of  her 
deceased  mother. 

"I  remember,"  said  she,  as  we  sat  together  one  even- 
ing in  the  twilight,  "I  renjember  how  she  used  to  go  out 
with  me  in  the  morning  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  wan- 
der over  the  green  hills  while  the  dew  was  yet  on  the 
grass ;  and  how  she  would^  show  me  the  little  clover-flow- 
ers  on  the  field-turf  which  my  foot  trod;  and  let  m6  see 
their  perfect  beauty,  and  taste  how  sweet  they  were  with 
their  honeyed  juice !"  •  .     i 

Bright  tears  shone  in  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  speaker; 
The  little  plover-flower  has  raised  its  head.  It  had  be- 
come human.         .  • 

I  saw  once  more  Hiram  Powers'  American,  but  not 
merely  in  marble,  in  living  reality.  ^    ' 

My  other  agreeable  acquaintance .  on  board  is  a  gen- 
tleman between  forty  and  fifty,  with  one  of  those  pure, 
handsome  countenances  which  one  can  not  do  otherwise 
than  put  one's  entire  trust  in,  and  which  remind  me  of 
that  of  our  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus  IL,  from  its  frank- 
ness and  manliness,  although  it  has  less  of  the  watlikein 
expression.  My  new  friend  is  somewhat  phlegmatic  and 
contemplative.  His  conversation  givers  rne  especikl  pleas- 
ure. Do  not.be  afraid  if  I  tell  you  that  he  has  lived  long 
in  the  Southern  States  as  a  planter  and  a  slave  owner; 
you  may  see'  immediately,  by  his  *  beautiful  deep  blue 
eyes^  that  he  was  the  best  of  masters  in  the  world/  Are 
you  afraid  that  T  am  in  love  with  him,  and  in  spirit  do 
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yoa  see  me  give  him  my  hand,  aild  settle  down  on  a  oot- 
ton  plantation  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  midst  of  aegip 
slaves?  '        . 

Yes,,  if  I  were  younger^  and  if  my  life!s  purpose  were 
ess  decided  than  it  now  is,  I  confess  that  there. is  here 
an^l  there  one  of  these  American  gentlemen,  with  their 
energy,  their  cordiality,  and  chivairio  ispirit,  who  might 
be  dangerous  to  my  heart  Bat  aa.it  now  is,  I  receive 
every  sentiment  of  cordial  liking  which  is  evinced  toward 
me,  by  man  or  by  woman,  with  calmgratitade,  as  aeream 
on  the  good  food  of  life,  ais  the  sunbeam  and  the  spring'- 
,  breeze,  which  makes  the  day  beautiful.  I  seek  pioft  for 
them,  but  when  they  come^  I  enjoy  them  as  flowers  given 
by  the  hand  of  the  all-good  Father. 

But  now,  as  particularly  regards  this  agreeable  gentle- 
man, he  is  already  married,  andis  traveling  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Cuba,  where,  on  account  of  the  health  of  his  wife, 
they  wiir  spend  ihe  winter,  and  after  that  to  Europe.  His 
wife  is  an  invalid ,  but  has  the  si^me  character  of  serious- 
ness and  gentleness  as  himself. .  Both  husband  and  wife 
appear  to  be  sincerely  attached  to  each  other.  Why  should 
such  people  be  s]:ave-own6rs  ?•  or,  rather,  why  could  not  all 
slave-owners  be  such  people?   ^  , 

The  planter's  wife  told  me  that  her  husband  never  was 
able  to  enjoy  real  peace  of  mind  on  the  plantations,  for 
thai  the  thought  of  his  slaves,  and  liie  wish  to  dp  them 
justice,  and  ta  treat  them  well,  disturbed  him  day  and 
night;  he  was  id  ways  afraid  of  not  doing  enough  for  thenu 

We  are  now  near  -Vicksburg,  a  city  of  bad  reputatio|i 
on  the  Mississippi,  but  a  city  also  which  shows  the  abilify 
of  the  North  Americans  for  self-government.  A  few  years 
since  a  band  of  desperate  gamblers  and  adventurers  set- 
tled themselves  down  there.  They  set  up  a  gambling- 
club,  and  decoyed  young  men  thither^  purposely  excited 
quarrels,  and  fought  with  pistols  in  the  streets,  and  eyen 
in  houses,,  and:  committed  every  kind  of  outrage.     The 
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wise  men. of  the  city  assembled,  and  announced  to  the 
gamblers  that  they  most  eithet  vacate  the  city  within 
eight  days,  or  that  they  would  be  seized  and  hanged. 
The  gamblers  treated  the  announcement  with  scorn,  and 
gambled  and  quarreled,  and  had  their  pistoi-fights  as  be- 
fore. When  the  eight  days  of  grace  were  past,  the  friends 
of  order  in  the  city  assembled,  seized  them,  and  hanged 
the  one  who  was  the  worst  of  the  set,  and  then,  putting 
the  rest  in  a  boater  thay  turned  them  adrift  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Such  summary  treatment  is  called  Lynoh-law, 
knd  is  the.  self-assumed  administration  of  law,  by  a  sense 
of  justice,  where  there  exists,  no  ordinary  executive  power. 
able  to  administer  the  law  according  to  its  usual  forms. 
After  this  execution,  which  I  believe  occurred  last  year, 
Vicksburg  became  a  creditable  place. 

We  shall  soon  leave  the  region  of  cottcm  for  that  of 
sugar.  But  when  shall  we  arrive  at  the  region  of  sum- 
ijier?     It  is  constantly  cold  and  pheerless. 

December  22d,  Now  we  are  there !  Now  we  are  there ! 
and  summer  breezes  and  sunshine  surraund  usJ  But — 
but  I  must  tell  you  conseclitively  that  which  has.  formed 
a  turnings-point  in  my- whole  state  of  feeling. 

This  is  the  sevepth  day  of  my  journey  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi. When  I  came  out  on  the  piazza  in  the  morning, 
I  felt  es  if  I  were  in  an  enchanted  world.  The  sweetest 
summer  breezes  caressed. me;  the  softest  blue  heaven  lay 
over  the  Mississippi,  and  airy,  open,  cultivated  fields  on 
its  banks ;  snowy  masses  of  summer-cloud  were  chased  by 
tiie  warm  hteeze ;  and  upon  the  verdant  meadows  which 
obvered  the  shores  shone  but  lovely*  habitations,  standing 
in  groves  of  orange-trees,  shrubberies  of  roses,  cypresses, 
and  cedars.  An  indescribably  mild  and  delicious  life  of 
beauty  breathed  in  every  thing  and  over  eyery  thing. 
Every  thing  was  changed.  We  had,  below  Memphis,  en- 
tored  the  region  of  sugar,  or  the  country  in  which  .tiie 
sugar-cane  is  cultivated, as  well  as  cotton  and  maize.    We 
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had  pa9^  Natchez,  where  fonnerly  a  powerful  Indian 
tribe  had  worshiped  the  sun,  and  maintained  a  perpetual 
fire,  a  plaoe  with  bloody  memories.  We  had  left  the  oity 
of  the  bloody  memories  behind  us,  we  had  left  behind  us 
the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas.  We  w^re  now  in 
Louisiana,  the  limits  of  which  embraced  both  shores  of^the 
river.  We  were  sp'eeding  into  the  bosom  of  the  South, 
and  it  received  us  with  a  warm  heart.  So  I  felt  it>  and 
my  own  heart  -expanded  itself  to  every  gentle  power  of 
life  and  of  nature.  I  sat  silently  aft  on  the  piazza  the 
whole  forenoon,  in  a  sort  of  quiet  intoxication  of  enjoy- 
ment,  inhaling  the  delicious  atmosphere  and  the  southern 
landscape,  thrilled  with  the  enchanting  aspect  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  indescribable  soft  .mild  air  which  wa9 
diffused  through  the  in^nite  between  thdm. 

It  was  noon.  The  air  became  more  and  more  deliciouSf 
and  more  and  more  animated  became  thd  scenes  on  the 
river-baa)i^s.  Caravans  of  black  men  and  women  were 
seen  driving  out  from  the  planter's  house  to  the  fields. 
After  them  came  one  or  two  buggies  or  cabriolets,  in  which 
were  probably  the  overseers  or  the 'masters  themselves.  I 
gazed  on  the  whole  scene  in  that  spirit  of  hunian  love,  in 
which  to  keep  one?»  self,  one  believes,  in  good  humor,  the 
be^t  of  all  men,  and  in  whieh  one  endeavors  to  see  every 
thing  and  all  cii^cajnstances  on  the  sunny  side. 

Two  hours  later  I  still  sat  aft  on  the  piazza,  and  inhaled 
the  same  mild,  delicious  atmosphere,  still  beheld  the  same 
scene  of  southern  beauty,  but  gazed  upon  it  with  a  heart 
full  of  bitterness.  Yes,-  for  a  dark  picture  had  been  un- 
folded before  my  gaze — a  picture  which  I  never  shall  for- 
get ;  which  perpetually,  like  a  spectre  of  the  abyss,  wiU 
step  between  me  and  the«memory  of  that  enchanting  veil 
which  one  moment  captivated  and  darkened  my  vision. 

I  sat  and  gazed  upon  that  beautiful  scene  as  one  looks 
at  the  scene  of  a  theatre.  I  enjoyed  with  childish  delight 
the  decorations.     Then  came  my  new  friend,  the  planter, 
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and  seated  himself  in  an  arm-ohair  wn  the  piacza.  We 
spoke  a  few  vrords  about  the  delioionaness  of  the  air,  "whioh 
he  enjoyed  as  much  as  I  did.  Then  we  sat  sHently  con- 
templuting  the  scenery  of  the  shoresi  We  saw  the  car- 
avans of  slaves  and  their  overseers  proceeding  over  the 
fields.  I  said  to  my  neighbor  in  that  spirit  of  human  love 
which  1  have  mentioned, 

^^  There  is  fi  great  deal  more  happiness  and  comfort  in 
this  life  (the  slaves'  life)  than  one  commonly  imagines," 

The  planter  turned  to  me  his  beautiful  head  with  a 
glance  which  I  shall  never  forget ;  there  was  astonish- 
ment, alTTio^t  reproach  in  it,  and  a  profound  melancholy. 

"Ohr^  haid  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "you  know  nothing  of 
that  whieh  occurs  on  these  shores ;  if  you  did,  you  would 
not  think  8o,  Here  is  much  violence  and  much  suffering! 
At  thi^  iseason  in  particular, -and  from  the  time  when  the 
oottoh  U  ready  to  pluck,  a  great  deal  of  cruelty  is  pmcticed 
on  the  plantations  around  here.  There  are  plantations 
here  where  the  Whip  never  rests  during  all  thes^  months. 
You  can  have  no  id^of  such  flogging." 

I  will  not  repeat  those  scenes  which  the  planter  related 
to  me,  scenes  which  he  himself  had  witnessed  of  violence, 
cruelty,  and  auflfering  during  more  than  fourteen  years, 
abominations  which  finally  drove  him  thence,  which  drove 
him  to  sell  his  plantation,  and  leave  the  slave  states  for- 
ever, I  will  merely  introduce  some  -of  this  excellent 
man'a  words  *  .  - 

**^I  have  known  men  and  women  who  wer6  actual  dev- 
\h  toward  their  slaves- — whose  pleasure  it  was  to  torment 
them.  •  .         . 

"  Peoph^  can  flog  a  negro  almost  to  death,  and  yet  not 
let  a  drop  of  blood  flow.     The  strip  of  cowhide  which  is 

^  I  should  Q^t,  however,  now  publish  them  if  I  did  not  know  that  he 
is  nuw  safe  from  all  the  unpleasantness  which  his  integrity  possibly 
might  Ijuvq  drawn  upon  him/ did  I  not  consider  that  by  communicating 
ttiE^m  I  am  performing  his /a«^  will  and — 8  higher  will  also. 
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used  in  doorcr  can  cause  the  fnost  horrible  tortttre  without 
aiiy  mark  heing  left. 

"  Women  are  not  unfrequently  the  most  hX}rrible  tor- 
mentors of- the  hbuae-slaves^  and  I  would  rather  be  one 
of  liie  field-hands  thap  the  house-slave  of  a  passicmate 
Woman.  The  institntion  of  slavery  jieems  to  change  the 
very  nature  of  woman. 

.  -"Slavery  is  deBtructive  of  the  white.  *  I  have  known 
yoong  men  and  women,  amiable  in  all  respects,  of  the 
most  attractive  manners  and  dispositions,  but  toward  their 
slaves  they  were  unjust  and  severe. 
.  ^' There. are  naturally  exeeptions.  There  are  good  and 
tender  masters  and  mistresses,  but  they  are  few.  The 
rule  is,,  that  slavery  blinds  ^nd  hardens  the  mind  of  the 
slave-owner  from  childhood  upward. 

"  The  state  of  things  is  oonsiderably  improved  of  late 
years,  and  still  is  improving.  Light  i^  beginning  to  en- 
ter this  country ;  people  are  no  bnger  afraid  of  speaking. 
A  few  years  ago,  if  a  person  had  published  a  seventh  part 
of  what  I  have*now  told  you,  he  would,  have  been  &hot 
without  any  further  process*  The  slave-owner  now  ac- 
knowledges that  the  eye  of  the-  public  is,  directed  to  him. 
It  makes  him  more  careful.  Slaves,  for  the. last, ten  or 
twelve, years^  have  been  better  clothed  and  fed  in  this 
part  of  the  country  than  they  used  to  be ;  but  sadly  too 
mpch  injustice  and  sadly  too  mUch  cruelty  exists  still, 
and  must  ^always  exist,  so  long  as  this  institution  lasts. 
"And  it  is  my  conviction  that  it  will  soon  become  "  the 
(l^f^j^toit"-:- the  question  of .  life  and  death  witiiin  the 
American  Union.  ^ 

*>  Even  now  a  man  makes  no  demur  about  shooting 
down  a  negro  whom  he  suspects  of  intending  to  run  away, 
and  the  law  is  silent  on  all  such  acts  of  violence.  I  have 
seen  many  slaves  severely  .wojunded  from  having  been  shot 
at  under  such. circumstances,  but  one  only  killed. 

<<  Passion  and  insanity  in  the  treatment  of  slaves  are 
common. 
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^'  The  law  is  no  proteotion  to  the  slave. '  It  \a  nominal- 
ly so,  but  it  is  not  any  actual  defense:  The  slave  suffers 
from  his  mastery  the  lawy/drs  shnt  their  eyes  to  the  affair 
as  long  ai9  they  oan ;  and  the  negrd*  oair  not  be  a  witness 
in  a  court  of  justice. 

"They  talk  of  public  opinion;  but  public  opmion  is 
here,  as  yet,  for  the  mgst  part  the  product  of  demagogues. 
And  the  cottbil  interest  is  the  only  conscience.  Many 
people  see  all  this  as  very  wrong,  and  deplore  it,  but 
they  are  silent,  from  the  fear  of  involving  themselves  in 
trouble. 

"  The  festivals  of  the  slaves  ate  for  the  moat  part  a  fic- 
tion. Oh  some  plantations  tibey  are  allowed  to  dance  at 
Christmas,  if  the  cotton  is  picked  and  the  i^gar  is  ground; 
but  when*  the  harvest  is  late,  as  it  is  this  year,  the  festi- 
val is  put  off  to  eternity,  and  for  the  greater  number  it 
always/remains  there.  If  the  harvest^has  been  good  and 
the  work  is  done,  then  the  negroes  may  sometimes  dance. 

"  Hitherto  no  religiorls  instruction  has  been  allo:9^ed  to 
the  slave  on  the  plantations,^  nor  is  it  even  to  this  hour. 
But  Grod  knows  how  it  has  happened,  some  of  these  poor 
creatures  have,  notwithstanding,  got  hold  of  some  of  the 
truths  of  the  G-ospei,  and  you  can  scarcfely  imagine  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  listen  to  every  .word.  I  know 
two  plantations  where  the  slaves  have  regular  Christian 
instruction,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  may  spread 
and  produce^  a  change  in  the  relationship  beWeen  slave 
and  master. 

"  The  time  is  perhaps  not  far  distant  when  public  opin- 
ion will  become  a  real  defense  to  the  slave,  and  more  so 
than  law  can  ever  be. 

"  People  are  becoming  compelled  to  more  justice  and 
gentlepess  toward  their  slaves,  for*  their  own  safety.  .  I' 
have  known  times  here  when  there  was  not  a  single  plant- 
er who  had  a  calm  night's  rest ;  at  that  time  they  never 
lay  down  to  sleep  without  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  at 
their  side. 
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"  If  people  would  only  attempt'  to  treat  the  slave  with 
justice  and  with  reason,  they  would  be  astonished' at  the 
results  of  these  methods,  the  negro  is  in  a  high  degree 
Susceptible  of  kindness  and  justice.  He  is  disposed  to 
subordination  under  any  real  superior,  and  if  the  whites 
would  avail  themselves  of  such  means,  they  would  be 
able  to  govern  the  negro,  or,  at  all  events,  he  would  Work 
for  him  without  the  whip.  '    ' 

"  I  never  allowed  the  whip  to  be  used  oh  niy  plantation 
to  drive  them  to  work ;  there  was  no  need  of  it.  Justice, 
regularity,  reason,  sufficed  with  them ;  and  they  worked . 
well.  I  only  allowed  the  whip  to  be  used  (and  one  can 
not,  in  the  present  uncultivated  condition  of  the  negroes, 
do  without  the  whip  on  the  plantatioa3)  as  a  punishment 
for  1;heft  and  quarrels ;  but  for  driving  them  to  their  work 
i1^  is  hot  at  all  necessary. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  slaves  might  become  free  serv- 
ants, and,  as  such,  would  work  very  well.  All  those 
dangers  which  are  predicted  in  emancipation  are,  in  my 
opinion,  mere  dreams. «  If  emancipation  Were  to  take 
place  gradually  and  wisely,  it  would  then  proceed  with- 
out danger  or  difficulty.  The  experiments  which  some 
persons,  and  among  these  Mr.  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, have  tried  with  their  slaves  has  proved  this. 

**<  Education,  accompanied  by  a  prospect  of  emancipa- 
tion, would  be  the  right  means. 

' "  But  a  great,  many,  things  must,  be  changed  here  be- 
fore such  a  thought  as  this  becomes  general.  I  know 
men  of  high  religious  professions  who  have  been  the  most 
cruel  of  slave-owners. 

"And  if  I  were  to  divulge  all  that  I  have  seen,  and 
know  has  taken  place,  and  still  takes  place  in  Ihese  states, 
it  would  be  enough  to  make  the  hair  stand  on  end  od  the 
head  of  fevery  right-minded  person. 
.  "The  histories  of  fugitive  slaves,  some  of  which  I  have 
read,  arc  not  always  to  be  belied  upon.     I  often  see  that 
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they  fabnlate,  and  there  is  no  need  of  fabulation  to  make 
the  ooadition  of  the  slave  horrible.  The  reality  is  worse 
than  any  fiction*  And  if  I  were  a  slave,  I  should— oh,  I 
should  certainly — leap  into  the  river,  and  put^n  end  to 
my  life !"  . 

These  words,  and  the  narratives  with  which  they  were 
interspersed  of  fearful  things  whioh^have  occurred,  and 
are  still  of  daily  occurrence  on  these  shores,  mingled  them- 
aelves  like  a  poisoned  wind  with  the  summer  breezes 
which  still  caressed  me.  I  beheld  the  old  slave  hunted 
to  death  because  he  dared  tp  visit  his  wife^-7-beheld  him 
mangled,  beaten,  recaptured,  fling  himself  into  the  water 
of  ^he  Black  RiVer,.  over  which,  he  was  retaken  into  the 
power  of  his  hard  master.     And  the  law  was  silent. 

I  beheld  a  young  woman  ^ruck,  for  a  hasty  word,  trpott 
the  temples,  so  that  she  dropped  down  dead !  And  the 
law  was  silent.   '  '  .  » 

I  heard  the  law, -through:  its  jury,  adjudicate  between  a 
white  man  and  a  black,  and  sentence  the  latter  to  be 
flogged  when  th6  former  only  was.  guilty.  And  they  who 
were  honest  among  the  jurymen  in  vaio  opposed  the  ver* 
diet!       ■.  r   '  .        '    • 

i  beheld  here,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  only  a 
few  monthd  since,  a  young  negro. girl  fly  from  the  raal« 
treatment  of  her  master,  add  he  a  professor  of  religion, 
and  fling  herself  into  the  river. 

I  aaw  multitudes  of  captives,  men  and  women,  con- 
demned to  labor  early  and  late,  deprived  of  every  ray  of 
that  light  which  could  give  hope  to  captivity,  and  pre- 
vented from  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Savior,  which  says, 
**  Come  ,unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden," 
debarred  from  all  this  by  men  who  dill  themselves  Chris- 
tians. But  forgive  me,  my  Agatha!  'Why  should  your 
eyes  be  tormented  with  thesa  gloomy  picture  ?  *  I  would 
titiat  I  could  avoid  seeing  them.  But  the  efiect  of  them  will 
never  leave  me.     There  was.  an  end  of  all  my  enjoyment 
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of  the. air  and  the  beauty  of  the  Sottth.  I  seemed  io  hate 
my  own  kmd  who  could  perpetrate  such  cruelties  and 
such  injustice.  I  hated  diose  who  could  gloss  all  this 
over  for  the  interests  of  trade.  I  was  indignant  with  my- 
self for  having  wished  to  spare  myself,  to  blind  myself,  to 
what  I  must  have  known  would  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  the  institution  of  slavwy.  Yes,  I  ought  to  have 
known  it^  but  I  thought  that  it  now  no  longer  could  be  so ! 

Georgia  and  Carolina  have,  however,  allowed  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  among  the  slaves.  I  had  heard 
in  Greorgia  and  Carolina  the  children  of  Africa  burst  forth 
in  songs  of  praise  of  their  Redeemer  ! 

But  here,  in  the  beautiful  southern  land  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  it  was  worse  then  heathenism !  Mississippi, 
thou  great  Noah^s  floods  now  do  I  know  thy  history  to 
the  end. 

But  in  the  midst  o£  its  darkest  career,  I  have  seen  the 
conscience  of  the. South  glance  brightly  upward  in  a  pure 
eye,  directed  toward  heaven  in  a  warm  and  honest  heart ; 
and  this  is  my  consolation  and  my  hope.  The  sunshine 
on  the  Mississippi  is  no  mere  lie.  • "  Darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep,  but  the  Spirit  of  God- moved  over  the 
waters."  ' 

,  On  the  Mississippi 
•  We  have  passed  Baton  Rouge,*  as  the  political  capital 
of  Louisiana  is  called,  situated  upon  a  high  bluff,  upon 
the  lofty  shore  of  the  Mississippi  '  A  fine  Capitol  com- 
mand's the  little  city,  and  a  mpgnificent  state  prison,  just 
completed,  stands  with  its  foundations  in  the  waters  of 
the  Noah's  flood. 

The  Mississippi  is*  ^t  *is  point  very  broad.  There  are 
in  the  river  stfp^banks  and  verdant  islands.^  Its  waters 
are  now  clea^r  i  the  sun  chines  ;  the  scenery  of  the  shores 
is  pjeasuig  and  quiet:  plantations,  orange  groves,  white 
slav^  villages  amid  the  green  fields,  extensive  views  be- 
neath the  mild  heavens  of  sununer. '  The  river  id  full  of 

Vol.  II.— I 
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vessels,  steamers,  boats,  and  barges.  "We  are  approaolung 
the  gay  city  of. New  Orleans. 

I  had  some  oonversation  to-day  willi  our  stewardess,  a 
pretty,  well-disposed  mulattd-girl.  I  found  her  in  her  lit- 
tle cabin  busily  studying  a  large  alphabet.  I  hiaid.  seen 
her  twice  before  so  employed.  "  The  steward,"  she  said, 
'*h'ad  promised  to  teach  her  to  read  in  secret.  He  could 
read,' that  he  could.**  She  longed  so  much  to  be  able  to 
read.  I  found  her  one  day  in  our  saloon,  standing  before 
the  open  Bible,  which  always  lies  Upon  the  table  there.  I 
afiked  her  what  lihe  was  doing.  "  Oh,  this  bootc,"  said 
she ;  "I  turn  and  I  turn  over  Its  leaves,  and  wish  I  under- 
stood what  is  on  them.  I  try  and  try  ;I  should  be  so 
happy  if  I  could  read,  but  I  can  not" 

We  are  approaching  New  Orleans,  "that  gay  city."  In 
a  couple  of  hours  we  shall  be  there.  All  the  animals  in 
Noah's  Ark  make  themselves  heard.* 

New  Orleans,  La  Fayette  Square,  Dec.  35th. 

Far  in  the  South,  but  without  sun,  at  least  for  the 
present.  But  it  shone  brightly  as  we  arrived  at  the 
Crescent  City,  which  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon  stands 
upbji  a  broad  tongue  of  land  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  into  which  great  inland  sea  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  enter. 

No  less  than  throe  steamers  had  been  blown  up  a  short 
time  before  our  arrival ;  one  of  them  was  quite  new,  and 
was  out  on  an  expeditioi*  of  pleasure,  with  several  of  the 
most  wealthy  people  of  New  Orleans  on  board.  Many  of 
these  were  very  severely  hurt,  a^id  two  killed. 

Our  Noah's  Ark,  however,  has  boine  us  and  all  the  ani- 
mals safely  to  land. 

The  harbor  which  we  entered  was  beai^Uful  and  invit- 
ing in  its  crescent  form,  but  the  roadstead  waa  bad,  and 
the  quay  of  wood,  and  ill  built. 

On  the  arm  of  my  faithful  cavalier,  Lerner  H.,  I  went 
on  shore/and  up  to  a  magnificent  building  resembling  the 
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Pantheon  at  Rome,  shining  out  white  with  its  splendid 
oolnmns,  not  of  mciirblo/bat  of  staooo.  This  was  the  Ho- 
tel St.  Charles,  and  here  we  at  first  took  up  our  quarters. 

But  when  I  found  that  for  a  cold  little  room,  with  aoT 
immense  bed,  u^  three  flights  of  stairs,  with  the  privilege 
of  the  great  saloon,  where  I  would  not  go  if  I  conld  help 
it,  and  the  privilege  of  eating  a  variety  of  meals,  whitoh  I 
oould  Hot  eat  without  making  myself  ill,  and  at  hours  that 
did  not  suit  me— when  I  found  that  for  all  this  miignifi- 
oence  I  must  pay  three  dollars  per  day,  without  being 
able  with  it  all  to  enjoy  one  pleasant  hour,  I  became  anx- 
ious to  find  another  home. 

And  another  home  I  soon  found,  through  the  kind  care 
of  my  kind  countryman,  Mr.  Charles  Schmidt,  brother  to 
the  Justitierraed.  And  this  morning  Lerner  H.  brought 
me  hither  in'  a  oapnage,  amid  rain  and  cold.  I  am  now 
living  in  a  private  boarding-house,  with  a  respectable 
widow.  I  have  a  large,  handsome  room,  carpeted,  arid 
with  a  fire-place,  and  two  large. windows  looking  out  into 
a  market-place  planted  with  young  trees  still  green,  and 
with  a  grass-plot  in  the  centre.  This  is  La  Fayette 
Square.  It  is  a  heautiful  and^very  quiet  place.  I  es-; 
teem  myself  quite 'happy  in  my  dwelling,  for  which  I  pay, 
together  with  my  board,  only  ten  dollars  per  week,  which 
is  -low  fqr  New  Orleans.  -^ 

I  became  acquainted  in  St:  Charles's  Hotel  with  two 
persons  who  may  hereafter  become  more  to  me  than*  mere 
acquaintance ;  these  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G-.  They  are  from 
Cincinnati,  but  are  residing,  like  Mr.  H.,  through  the  win- 
ter in  New  Orleans,  where  both  gentlemen  have  business. 
Lerner  H,  had  prepared  me  to  like  Mrs.  0-.  very  much. 

When,  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  went  down 
to  breakfast  in  the  great  eating-hall,  no  one  was  as  yet 
there,  and  I  set  myself  to  guess  my  new  friends'  friend 
from  those  who  entered.  ' 

I  beheld  ladies  enter  one  after  another,  all  with  dreases 
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made  high  to  the  throat,  little  ooliars,  without  caps^  and 
aU  dressed  as  much  alike  as  if.  they  had  .been  modeled 
from  one  block;  all  were. delicate,  thin,  or  rather  dried 
up,  and  looked,  it  seemed  to  me,  dried  pp  inwardly,  as 
well  aa  outwardly.  But  in  this  I  might  be  mistaken. 
Certain  it  is,  I  thirsted  for  a  little  life,  a  little  individual* 
ity  itt  the  exterior  aa-well  as  the -interior.  The  Quaker- 
esses are  also  all  alike  in  costume. ,  But  what  a  clearly 
impressed  individuality  one  reads  in  their  countenances! 
Here,  again,  it  wa«  uniformity  devoid  of  character ;,  the 
8i9iplicity  was  monotoqous  and  tiresome.  I  had  not  dis- 
covered Mrs.  Gr. 

I  said  so  to  Lemer  H.  as  he  sat  beeide  ma  at  br^kfast. 

'^  (turn  round,"  said  he ;  *^  she  sits  at  the  table  behind 
you !"     (N.B. — We  ate  at  long,  narrow  tables.) 

I  turned  round,  and  met  a  gentle,  oval,  somewhat  pale 
countenance,  and  <a  pair  *t)f  deep,  beautiful  .eyes,  a  clear 
forehead,  over  which  the  dark  brown  hair  lay  smooth  on 
the  temples  in  bands.  Thfit  was  Mrs.  G-:  She  was  dress;- 
ed  like  all, the  rest  of  the  ladies,  but  in  black  silk;  her 
hair  was  put  up  in  the  same  style  as  the  others,  but  still 
there  was  a  great  difference.  She  seemed  to  me  a  little 
stiff,  but  not. dry ;  mild  and  noble.         .      . 

I  made  a  bloser  acquaintance  with  her  on  Christmas 
Eve,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Day,  which  I  spent 
in  company  in  the  great  saloon  with  a  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  St.  Charles's  Hotel,  and  she  cordially  pleased 
me.  She  has  tho^e  refined,  regular  features  which  belong 
to  American  female  beauty,  and  besides  this,:  there  is  a 
quiet  demeanor,  that  modest,  dignified  graca  which  one 
often  does  not  meet  with  among  the  beauties  of  the  New 
World.  Mr.  Gr.,  who  is  a  good  deal  older  than  his. hand- 
some wife,  has  an  animated,  strongly-marked .  counte- 
nance ;  he  is  a  warm  Swedenborgian,  and  I  foresee  that 
we  shall  have  some  little  contentions  on  this  subject ;  but 
all  in  good  part,  for  he  is  evidently  a  good  Swedenborgian. 
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There  waa  daooiDg  m  the  great  saloon.  A  young,  hani^ 
8om^,  and  evidently  consumptive  girl  waltzed  with  as 
much  zeal  as  if  she  woald  hiake  an  end  of  herself;  and 
iier  partner  and  lover  helped  her  mostjoyally.  I/)ould 
not  feel  gay,  I  thought  ctf  Christmas  in  Sweden  and  at 
home.  Here  they  did- not  understand  how  to  celebrate 
Christmas.  In  Sweden,  however,  we  do  understand  this 
festival. 

I  went  to  church  on  Christmas  Day,  to  a  grand  church, 
•the  darkly-painted  Windows  of  which  deprived  it  of  all 
light,  and  heard  a  dry,  soulless  sermon.  I  was  ^ot  edified, 
and  felt  as  if  New  Orleans  was  a  dry  ^nd  wearisome  place. 
I  thought  of  the  Christmas  e^irly  morning  service  in  our 
country  churches,  of  the  sledgings  thither  in  the  gay  morn- 
ing twilight,  through  pine  woods,  along^  the  fresh  snow ; 
I  thought  of  the  little  cottages  in  the  woods,  shining  out 
with  tiieir  Christmas  candles ;  df  the  train  of  small  peas- 
ant sledges^,  with  their  bells  ringing  merrily  by  the  way; 
of  the  beautiful  church,  wi&  its  dark  background  of  wood 
■beaming  with. all  its  lighted  meadowii;  of  the  cheerful 
scene  of  light  and  purple  within  it ;  those  good  country 
folk  in  their  warm  costume  ;  I  saw  the  representative  odT 
the  Diet  of  Thyreste  enter  in  his  wolf-skin  cloak  at  tiie 
4)hurch  do(Mr;  I  saw  the  children  with  their  beaming 
glances ;  I  heard  the  animated,  powerful  hymn,  <<  Hail  to 
thee,  lovely  morning  hoar !"  Yes,  that  was  Christmas  life 
and  Christmas  joy !         - 

In  New  Orleans,  Christmas  is  no  Christmas.  I  felt  as 
if  I  wer^  in  a  heathen  country. 

On  tiie  evening  of  Christmas  Day  I  was  amused  by  a 
fine-speaking,  original,  elderly  lady — a  somewhat  unusual 
personage  among  the  women  of  the  New  World.  Mrs.  D 
is  worldly,  .but  witty  aijd  peculiar  with  a  vengeance  ;  does 
not  bend  to  the  world,  but  has  the  courage  to  do  what  she 
.  likes  even  in  dress.  And  her  red  velvet  blowse,  which, 
without  a  girdle^  Enwrapped  her  like  a  mantle,  whether 
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it  18  beooming  or  not  in  company,  is  very  beooming  to  her 
tall,  strong  figure,  whioh  ha4  quite  a  regal  appearance, 
and  was  a  refreshing  sight  to  n^e.     Thanks,  Mrs.  D. 

If  it  clears  up  in  the  afternoon  or  in  the  morning,  Mr. 
it,  will  take  me  to  see  the  slave-market,  which  is  one  of 
the  great  sights  of  '^  the  gay  city."  I  begin  now  to  have 
a  prssentiment  of  why  I  must  go  down  the  Mississippi, 
and  why  I  must^isit  New  Orleans. 
.  December  27ih,  Three  days'  rain  and  bad  weather  in 
New  Orleans — each  day  worse  than  the  preceding,  with 
sleet  and  cold.  But  I.  am  quite  well,  my  little  heart, 
amuse  myself  in  my  excellent,  cheerful  room,  and  have 
to-day  again  one  of  those  inward  spring  days  which  some- 
tiiues,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  astonish  me  with  overflow- 
ing life,  when  every  thing  within  my  soul  lives  and  grows 
in  an  infinite  sonshiue ;  when  every  thought  bursts  forth 
into  blossom,  and,  as  it  were,  produces  abundant  harvests, 
in  a  manner  which  astonishes  and  enchants  me ;  when 
the  head  and  breast  feel  too  narrow  for  the  emotions  and 
the  presentiments  which  are  agitating  mthin,  and  will} 
as  it  were,  burst  forth ;  when  I  feel  myself  to  bea  citizen 
of  the  world,  and  am  ready  to  embrace  the  whole  world'; 
when  I  live — ^live — ^live  I  Fut  enough  of  this.  I  can  not, 
nevertheless,  describe  the  animating  impulse  within  me.. 

I  embrace  you  and  mamma  in  the  fullness  of  my  heart, 
and  now  close  and  send  off  this  letter,  for  I  believe  it  is 
long  since  I  last  wrote  home. 

P.S. — December  28th,  At  length  a  bright  and  beautiful 
day,  after  three  days  of  incessant  bad  weather.  And  npw 
one  must  be  up  and  doing— visit  asylums,  schools,  pris- 
ons, and  drive  out  to  plantations.  I  was  yesterday^  in  the 
midst  of  the  rain,  surprised  by  a  visit  from  unknown 
friends  in  New  Orleans,  warm,  cordial  people,  so  that  it 
made  me  very  happy.  The  heartfelt  kindness  of  one 
young,  amiable  girl  affected  me  to  tears. 

My  new  friends  came  with  violets  and  invitations  to  go 
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out  with  them  to  a  plantatiqn  up  the  Mississippi,  where 

they  would  show  me  "  what  slavery  really  is ;"  thus  speak 
they  who  merely  see  it,  or  choose  to  see  it,  as  it  is  in  one 
or  two  oases  under  good  masters.  But  I  now  know  enough 
not  to  let  nlyself  be.  beguiled  even  by  good  people  to  be- 
lieve what  a  young,  handsome  gentleman  (either  stupid 
oc  fake)  assu|[ed  me  last  evening,  that  the  slaves  in  Amer- 
ica are  "  as  happy  as  can  be !"  My  new  friends  were  ev- 
idently kind  and  warm-hearted  people,  and  forgot  how  oft- 
en others  are  different. 

When  I  write  next  I  shall  tell  you  more  about  the  free 
people,  and  the  slave  people,  and  slavery  Iq  the  gay  city 
of  New  Prleans. 


LETTER    IXII. 

'     '        ^  N6I.W  OileaDB,  Louisiana,  Jan.  1, 1861. 

,  Gooi>-MORNu>(o !  A  good  new  year,  my  sweet  sister,  my 
aweet  friend !  May  the  morning  of  the  new  year  shine 
brighter  on  you  than  it  does  on  me,  and  the  far  North  af- 
ford you  a  clear  sun  above  the  snowy,  gleaming  earth. 
Ah!  a  quiet  sun-bright  winter's  day  with  us,  when  all 
tl^e  trees  are  white  over  with  snow,  and.  every  thing  shines 
and  gleams  kindly  aiid  oheerfuUy  in  that  pure  air — ^that 
air  which  is. so  light  and  invigorating  to  breathe— then  to 
ramble  forth,  as  I  so  often  have  done  at  this. season,  across 
the  fiords  and  fields  of  the  park,  how  glorious  it  was !  But 
here,  in  this  glorious  South,  It^now  rains  and  pours  with 
rai^  incessantly  I  The  beautiful  day  on  which  I  last 
wrote  had  no  successor.  To-day  we  have  sleet,  and  alto- 
gether bad  weather.  The  young  trees  on  the  La  Fayette 
Market  look  quite  melancholy./  The  leaves  hang  dn  them 
like  tatters.  But  I  ain  very  comfortable  in  my.  warm, 
light,  excellent  rooni,  and  there  shines  upon  my  chimney- 
piece  &  .large  bough,  full  of  the  very  sweetest — ^sweet  in 
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every  way — little  oranges;  and- beside  them  istand  t^o 
large  bottle?  of  thegeauine  Louisiana  grape-j.uioe — New- 
year's  gifts  from  kind.new  friends,  who  have  brought  sum- 
mer and  warmth  dnio  room  and  heart.  I  have  sun  enough 
on  this  new  year,  yesy  and  even  a  little  more,  to  give  aw^y 
in  case  any  body  wanted  it. 

But  I  must  tell  you  sometliing  about  Bushktton  t '  Bush- 
kiton  is  a  festival  which  was  celebrated  annually  by  the 
Indians  of  the  Mississippi  in  these  southern  regions,  when 
the  Europeans  first  intruded. themselves  here.  It  appears 
tame  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  festivals  of  the  North 
Ammcan  Inaians,  and  some  of  its  spiritual  meaning  nyght 
have  been  ingrafted  beneficially  upon  the  white  race^ 
which  has  now  seized  upon  the  soil  of  the  red  man. 

This  festival  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  con- 
tinued, eight  days.  Each  day  Piad  its  separate  ceremony ; 
but  the  principal  features  of  the  whole  ceremonial  were 
fasting,  purification,  and  setf-oontemplation.  It  is  said, 
in  the  narrative  describing  it,  "  that  on  ^hese  days  (the 
third,  fifth,  and  seventh,  if  I  recollect  right)  the  men  sat 
silent  in  the  market-place/'  Ashes  played  a  principal 
part  in  the  purifications ;  and  it  appears  to  me  worthy  of 
remark,  that  these  ashes  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  war- 
riors by  young  maidens  who  were  still  half  children.  The 
food,  also,  of  which  they  partook  during  their  fasts,  was 
to  be  presented  to  them  by  these  childish  hands.  The 
men — for  the  women  are  not  mrentioned  at  all — held  also 
nocturnal  dances  by  the  light  of. the  fire,  during  which 
they  washed  themselves  with  warm  w^ater,  in  which  cer- 
tain herbs  and  roots  of  a  medicipal  quality  had  been  boil- 
ed. The  seventh  night's  dance  appears  most  symbolical 
and  significant.  On  the  seventh  day  the  men  again  "sit 
silent  in  the  market-place."  The  eighth  is  the  last  great 
day  of  purification.  The  men  then  ascend  a  bank  by  the 
river,  and  throw  themselves  headlong  into  it,  diving  down 
many  times.    After  lliis  they  come  out  and  reassume  their 
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OTery-day  garments^  manners,  and  oooupations.  It  is. re- 
markable, however,  that  after  this  time  every  thing  whioh 
oocarred  before  it  h  regarded  as  not  having  been.  All 
neglect,  all  quarrels,  great  cnr  axnall,  between  individuals 
of  the  nation,  are  to  be  forgotten,  and  life  is  regarded  as 
if  new  born.  Any  obe  who,  after  ihia  time,  calls  ta  re- 
membrance any  annoyance  whioh  oooilrred  before  it,  or 
evinces  any  grudge,  or  cherishes  ill  will,  must  pay  a  fine. 
Boshkiton  returns  every- year  as  a  festival  of  reconciliation 
and  renovation. .  How  exo^ent,  if  all  bitter  memories 
whatever  could  be  washed  away  by  thi»^  Indian  Lethd ! 
And  who  shall  deny  but  that  Bushkiton,  with  its  inward 
desire  and  outward  labor,  might  not  be  a  good  help  for 
such  purpose. 

We  civilized  pdople  sho^ld  Ao  Well  by  adopting  the 
Bushkiton  /of  the  savages.  -  And  there  is  a  custom  in  the 
United  States,  espeoi^ally  in  their  large  cities',  and  it  is  said 
to  flourish  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  which  proba- 
bly may  have  its  origin  in  the  Indians'  fbast  of  reconcilia- 
tion, '  In  these  cities.  New-year's  day  is  regarded,  in  some 
aort,  as  a  day  of  renovation  and  reconciliation.  New- 
year's  "Visits  are  the  means  made  use  of.  If  any  quarrel 
has  arisen  during  the  past  year  between  two  individuals 
or  between  two  families,  and  if  they  have  ceased  to^see 
one  ahother  or  to  speak  to  one  another,  a  visit  paid  on 
New-year's  day  is  sufficient,  without  any  further  expla- 
nation, to  make  all. amicable  again  between  them.  And 
both  sides  are  silently  agreed  t6  forget  all  that  is  pai^,  and 
to  let  life  begin  ane^. 

The  ladies  6f  *^la  haute  volM^  do  ^not  go  out  on  this 
day,  but  sit  at  home,  splendidly  dressed  in  their  dm  wing- 
rooms^  whioh  are  decorated  for  the  occasion,  to  receive 
gentlemen,  who  pay  complimentary  visits ;  and  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  many  a  gentleman  who  is  blessed  with 
a  numerous  acquaintance  in  good  families  makes  himself 
quite  ill  by  inoessantly  driving  about  on  this  llay  fifom  pne 
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house  to  another,  rnshing  up  steps  and  down  steps  many 
hundred  times,  from  morning  till  late  at  night. 

One  kind  family  among  my  new  friends  at  New  Or- 
*:jans  invited  me  to  spend  this^day  with  them,' that  I  might 
see  the  cheerful  scene.  But  it  would  have  wearied  me, 
without  affording  me  what  I  need  on  New-year's  day.  If 
however,  there  were  here  any  genuine  Indian  Bushkiton, 
then  would  I  gladly  be  present,  that  I  might  endeavor  to 
forget.  For  this  I  would  wiilingly  plunge  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, if  i  could  only  be  certain  of — coming  up  again! 
G-od'tf  deep  mercy  shall  be  ftiy  iSushkitonI    • 

And  now,  while  the  weather  is  bad,  and  the  great  world 
is  paying  visits  and  compliments,  and  polite  gentlemen  are 
sunning  themselves  in  the  beautifur  smiles  of  elegant  la- 
dies, in  gas-lighted  drawing-rooms,  I  will,  at  my^  ease,  con- 
verse with  you  about  the  occdrrences  of  the  last  few  days, 
about  the  slave-market  and  a.  slave-auction  at  which  I 
have  been  present 

I  sawjiothing  especially,  repulsive  in  these  places  ex- 
cepting the  whole  thing;  and  lean  not  help  feeling  a  sort 
of  astonbhnient  that  such  a  thing  and  such  scenes  are 
possible  in  a  community  calling  itself  Christian.  It  seems 
to  me  sometimes  as  if  it  could'  not  be  reality «<— as  if  it 
were  a  dream. 

The  great  slave-market  is  held  in  several  houses  situ- 
ated in  a  particular  part  of  the  city.  One  is  soon  aware 
of  their  neighborhood  from  the^  grotTps  of  colored  men  and 
women,  of  all  shades  between .  black  and  light  yelldw^ 
which  stand  or  sit  unemployed  at  the -doors.  Accompa- 
nied by  my  kind  doctor,  I  visited  some  of  these  houses.  We 
saw  at 'one  of  them  the  slave-keeper  or  owner — a  kindj 
good-tempered  man,  who  boasted  of  the  good  appearance 
of  his  people.  The  slaves  were  summoned  into  a  large 
hall,  and  arranged ,in  two  rows.  They  were  well  fed  and 
clothed^  but  I  have  heietrd  it  said  by  the  people  here  that 
they  have  a  very  different   appearance  when  they  are 
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IxroQglit  hither,  ohained  together  two  and  two,  in  long 
rowB,  after  many,  days'  fBttiguing  miurches. 

I  observed  among  the  men  jsome  really  athletio  £gares, 
with  good  ootmteiiane^  and  remarkably  good  foreheads, 
broad  and  high.  The  slightest  kind  word  or  joke  oalled 
.forth' a  sunny  smile,  full  of  good  humor,  on  their  oounte- 
nanoes,  and  jevealed  a  shining-row.  of^  beautiful  pearl-like 
teeth.  There  was  one  negro  in  particular — hia  price  was 
two  thousand  dollara-*-tb  whom  I  took  a  great  fknoy,  and 
I  said  aloud  that  ^^  I. liked. that  boy,  and  I  was  sure  we 
should  be  good  friends," 

"  Oh  yes,  lOssb !"  with-a  good,  oorditil  laugh.  ^ 

Among  the  women,*  who  were  few  iq  number  in  com- 
parison With  the  men  (there  might  be  from  sevMity  to 
eighty  of  them),  there  were  some  very  pretty  light  mu- 
Iftttoes.  A  gMitleman  took  one  of  the  prettiest  of  them 
by  the  chin,  and  opened  her  mouth  to  see  the  state  of 
-her  gums  and  teeth, -with  no*  more  ceremony  than  if  she 
had  been  a- horse.  Hadl  been  in  her  place,  I  believe  that 
I  should  have  bitten  his  thumb,  so  much  did  I  feel  myself 
irritated  by  his  behavior,  in  which  he.  evidently,  no  more 
than  she,  found  any  thing  offensive..  ,Snoh  is  the  custom 
of  the  place. 

My  inquiries  from  these^  poor  human  chattek  confined 
themselves. to  the  question  of  whence  they  came.  Host 
of. them  came  from  Missouri  and  Kentucky.  As  I  was 
constantly  attended  by  the  slave-keeper,  I  could  not  ask 
for  any  biographical  information,  nor  could  I,  in  any  case, 
have  been  certain  that  what  I  here  received  was  to  be 
relied  upon. 

.  In  another  of  these  slave-houses  I  saw  a  gentleman 
whose  exterior  and  expression  I*  shall  never  forget.  He 
seemed  to  be  the.  owner  of  the  slaves  there,  and  my  com- 
panion requested  permission  for  himself  and  me  to  see 
them.  He  consented,  but.  with  an  air,  and  a  glance  .at 
me,  as  if  he  would  annihilate  me.     He  was  a  man  of 
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unui^ual  size,  and  tiingalarly  kandsame.  His  figure  waa 
Herculean,  and  the  head  had  the  features  of  a  Jupiter; 
but  majesty  and  -gentleness  were  there  converted  into  a 
hardness  which  was  really  horrible.  One  might  just  as 
well  have  tailked  about  justice  and  humanity  to  a  block 
of  stone  as  to  that  man.  One  6ould  see  by  the  oold  ex- 
pression of  that  dark  blue  eye,  by  those  firmly-closed  iips, 
that  he  had  set  his  foot  upon  his  own  conscience,  made 
an  end  of  all  hesitation  and  doubt,  and  bade  defiance  both 
to  heaven  and  hell.  He  wotdd  have  money.  If  he  could, 
by  Crushing  the  "^ole  human  race  in  his  hand,  have  eon- 
verted  them  into  money,  he  would  have  done  it  with  pleas- 
ure. The*  whole  world  was  to  him  nothing  excepting  as 
a  means  of  making  motley.  The  whole  world  might  go 
to  rack  and  ruin  so  that  he  'Could- but  rise  above  it-^-a  rioh 
man,  as  the  only  rich  and  powerful  man  in  the  world. 
K  I  wanted  to.  portray  the  image  of  perfected,  hardened 
selfishness,  I  would  paint  that  beautiful  head.  Thlit  pei^- 
footly  dark  expression  of  countenance,  the  absence  of  light, 
life,  joy,  was  only  the  more  striking  because  fiie  complex- 
ion was  fair;  and  the  cheeks,  although  somewhat  sunken, 
had  a  beautiful  bloom.     He  seemed  to  be  about  fifty.     " 

After  having  visited  three  slave-houses  or  camps,  and 
seen  some  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  slaves  were  lodged 
for  the  night,  and  which  were  great  garrets  without  beds, 
chairs,  or  tables,  I  proceeded  to  the  hospital  of  New  Or- 
leans. It  is  a  large  institution,  and  appears  to  tne  well 
managed.  There  were  some  cholera  patients  in  it.  One 
young  man  and  a  young  girl  lay  dying.  I  laid  my  hwid 
upon  their  foreheads,  but  they  felt  it  not.  They  had  al- 
ready sunk  into  the  last  sleep.         -         •  ^ 

I  dined  on  this*  day,  the  30th  of  December,  at  the  house 
of  my  countryman,  Mr^S.,  who  wished  to  give  me  a  real 
New  Orleans  dinner ;  and,  in  particular,  a  favorite  soup 
in  Louisiana,  called  gumbo,  prepared  from  a  kind  of  groat 
somewhat  resembling  sago. 
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Mr.  S.  is  a  lively  littla  man,  with  a  Creole  grace  of  de- 
meaB<^,  very  Joqnaoioaci  and  kind.  He  is  married — a 
second  marriage-— to  a  French  Creole  of  New  Orleans,  and 
has  by  her  several  most  beautiftil  little  boys,  with  dark 
eyes,  and  dark,  flowing  looks,  like  little^  French  ohildreft. 
The -wife  was  also  lovely,  an  excellent,  simple  creatiire, 
who  never  before  had  seen  an  authoress,  and  now  seemed 
somewhat  astonished  to  find  her  like  other  pe<^le,  able  to 
talk  like  them  also.  She  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  a 
person  Who  wrpte  a  book  must  talk  like  a  book. 

The  New  Orleans  dinner  was  rcQiarkably  good,  and 
gambo  is -the  crown  of  ail  the  savory  and  xemarkable 
soaps  in  the  world — a  regular  elixir  of  life  of  the  substan- 
tial kind.  He  who  has  once  eaten  gombo  may  look  down 
disdainfully  upon  the  most  genuine  turtle  soup.  After 
dinner,  my  hostesu,  hor  sister,  and  myself  had  a  charming 
gossip  over  the  fire.  It  was  a  realrefireshment  both  for 
tongue  and  ear  to  listen  to,  and*  to  talk  French  after  that 
unmelodious  jind  confused  English  language 

In  -the  evening  I  drank  .tea  with  a  family  of  the  name 
of  C,  planters  of  Lotiisiana.  Deef)  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  two  promising  children  seemed  to  have  depressed  the 
fatiier,  and  almost  crushed  the  heart  of  the  mother.  One 
daughter,  Julia,  still  remains.  When  I  behold  the  dance 
of  the  moon-beams  on  the  waves;  when  I  perceive  the 
scent  of  violets  and  the  glance  of  the  mild  forget-me-not; 
when  I  'Bee-  any  thing  which  is  lovely  and  fall  of  life,  full 
of  innocence  and  the  joy  of  existence,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  looks  as  if  il  would  not  long  linger  on  earth, 
I  shall  think,  Julia,  of  thee,  and  long  to  clasp  thee  onoe 
more  to  my  heart,  thou  pale,  lovely,  beaming  child  of  the 
South,  and  to  hold  thee  yet  <>n  earth,  that  thy  mother's 
heart  may  not  breHk,  and  that  thy  father  and  thy  home 
may  yet  have  some  light! 

•On  the  31st  of  December  I  went  with  my  kind  and 
estiniable  physician  to  witness  a  slave-auction,  which  took 
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place  not  far  from  my  abode.  •  It  was  held  at  one  of  the 
small,  auction-rooms  which  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
New  Orleans.  The  principal  scene  of  slave-auctions  is  a 
splendid  rotunda,  the  magnifioent  dome  of  which  is  wor- 
thy to  resound  with  songs  of  freedom.  I  once  went  there 
with  Mr.  Lerner  H.,  to  be  present  at  a  great  slave-auo- 
tion ;  but  we  aarrived  too  late. 

Dr.  D.  and  I  entered  ft  large  and  somewhat  cold  and 
dirty, hall,  on  the  basement  story  of  a  house,  and  where 
a  great  number  of  people  were  assembled.  About  t^p^enty 
gentlemenlike .  men  stood  in  a  half  oir^e  around  a  dirty 
wooden,  platform,  which  for  the  moment  was  unoccupied. 
On  each  side,  by  the  wall^  stood  a  number  of  black  men 
and  women,  silent  and  serious..  The  whole  assembly  was 
silent,  and  it  seemed  to  hiiQ  as  if  a  heavy  gray  cloud  rested 
upon  it.  One  heaid  through  the  open  door  the  rain  fell- 
ing heavily,  in  the  street  Theg[entlemen  looked  askance 
at  me  with  a  gloomy  expression,  and  ptolmbly  wished  that 
they  could  send  me  to  the  North  Pole. 

Two  gentlemen  hastily  entered ;  one  of  them,  a  tall, 
stout  man,  with  a  gay  and  good-tempered  aspect,  evi- 
dently a  bon  vivanti  ascended  the  auction  platform.  I 
was  told  that  he  was  an  Bnglishman,  and  I  can  believe 
it  from  his  blooming  compl^^on,  which  was  xiot  Ameti- 
01^.  He  came  apparently  from  a  good  breakfast,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  actively  employed  in  swallowing  his  last 
mouthfuL  He  took  the  auctioneer's  hammer  in  his  hand, 
and  addressed  the  assembly  much  fks  follows;    . 

<<  The  slaves  which  I  have  now  to  sell,  for  what  price 
I  can  get,  are  a  few  homc'-slaves,  all  the  pn^erty  of  one 
master.  This  gentleman  having  given  his  bond  for  a 
friend  who  afterward  became  bankrupt,  has  b^en  obliged 
to  meet  his  responsibilities  by  parting  with  his  faithful 
servants.  These  slaves  are  thus  sold,,  not  in  ocmsequefioe 
of  any  faults  which  they  possess,  or  for  any  deficiencies. 
They  are  all  faithful  and  excellent  servants,  and  nothing 
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but  hard  necessity  would  have:  compelled  their  master  to 
part  .with  them.  They  are  worth  the  highest  price,  and 
he  who  purchases  them  may  be  sure  that  he  increases  the 
prosperity  of  his  fcmily."  * 

After  this,  he  beckoned  to  a  woman  among  the  blacks 
to^come  forward,  and  he  gave  her  his  hand  to  tnoant  upon 
the  platform,  where  she  remained  standing  beside  him. 
She  was  a  tall,  welUgrown  mulatto,  with  a  handsome  but 
sorrowful  countenance,  and  a  remarkably  mod^M;,  noble 
demeanor.  8he  bore  on  her  arm  a  young  sleeping  child, 
upon  which,  during  the  whole  auction  ceremonial,  she  kept 
her  eyes  immovably  riveted,  with  her  head  cast  down. 
She  wore  a  gray  dress  made  to  the  throat,  aod  a  pale  yel- 
low handkerchief,  .checked  with  brown,  was  tied  -round 
her  head.  - 

The  auctioneer  now  began  to  laud  this  woman's  good 
qualities,  her  skill,  and  her  abilities,  to  the  assembly. 
He  praised  her  character,  .her  good  disposition,  order, 
fidelity ;  her  uncommon  qualifications  for  taking  care  of 
a  house ;  her  piety,  her  talents,  and  remarked  that  the 
«hild  which  she  bore  at  her  breast,  and  which  was  to  be 
sold  with  her,  also  increased  her  value.  After  this  he 
shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  *^  Now,  gentiemen,  how  much 
for  this  very  superior  woman,  this  remarkable,  fee,  &c., 
and  her  child?" 

He  pointed  with  his  outstretched  arm  and  fore-finger 
from  one  to  another  of  the  gentlemen  who  steed  around, 
and  first  one  and  then  another  replied  to  his  appeal  with 
a  short  silent  nod,  and  all  the  while  he  continued  in  this 
style: 

'<Do  you  offcF  me  five  hundred  dollars?  G-entlemen, 
I  am  offered  five  hiindred  dollars  for  this  superior  woman 
and  her  .child.  It  is  a  sum  not  to  be  thought  of!  She, 
with  her  child,  is  worth  double  that  mOne]r.  Five  hund- 
red and  fifty,  six  hundred,  sir  hundr^  and  fifty,  six  hund- 
red-and  sixty,  9ix  hundred  and  seventy.     Hy  good  gen- 
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'  tlemesi,  why  do  you  not  at  oiioe  say  Beven-hnndred  dollurs 
for  this  uncommonly  superior  woman  and  her  child  ?  Sev- 
en hundred  dollars^— it  is  downright  robbery !  She  would 
never  have  been  sold  at  that  price  if  her  master  had  not 
been  so  unfortunate,"  &c.,  &o. 

The  hammer  fell  heavily ;  the  woman  and  her  child 
were  sold  for  seven  hundred  dollars  to  one  of  those  dark, 
silent  figures  before  her.  Who  he  was;  whether -he  was 
good  or  bad;  wheUier  he  would  lead  her  into  tolerably  or 
intolerable  slavery— of  all  this,  the  bought  and  sold  wom- 
an and  mother  knew  as  Uttle  as  I  did,  neither  to  what 
part  of  the  world  he  would  take  her.  And  the  fatherof 
her  duld— where  was  he  ?    . 

Witib  eyes  stiU  riveted  upoft  that  sleeping  diild,  with 
dejected  but  yet  submissive  mien,  the  handsome  mulatto 
stepped  down  from  the  auction-platform  to  take  h&t  stand 
beside  the  wall,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

Next,  a  very  dark  young  npgro  girl  stepped  upon  the 
platform.  She  wore  a  bright  yellow  handkerchief  ticfd 
very  daintily  rouod  her  head,  so  that  the  two  ends  stood 
out  like  little  wings^  one  on  each  side.  Her  figure  was 
remarkably  trim  and  neat,  and  her  eyes  glanced  round 
the  assembly  both  boldly  and  inquiringly. 

The  auctioneer  exalted  her  merits  likewise,  and  then 
exclaimed, 

"  How  mugh  for  this  y^y  likely  young  girlK' 

She  was  soon  sold,  and,  if  i  recollect  rightly,  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  '        . 

After  her  a  young  man  took  his  place  on  the  platform. 
^<  He  Was  a  mulatto,  and  had  a  remarkably  good  counte- 
nance, expressive  of  gentleness  and  refinement.  He  had 
been  servant  in  his  former  master's  family,  had  been 
brought  up  by  him,  was  greatly  beloved'  by  him,  and  de- 
served to  be  so — a  most  excellent  young  man !" 

He  sold  for  six-hundred  dollars. 

After  jthis  came  an  elderly  woman,  who  had  aiso/cme 
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of  those  good-natared,  excellent  coqntenanoes  so  common 
among  the  black  populatioo,  and  whose  demeanor  and 
general  appearance  shewed  that  she  too  had  been  in  the 
service  of  a  good  ma^ster,  and,  having  been  accustomed  to 
gentle  treatment,  had  become  gentle  and  hapfpy.  All 
these  slaves,  as  well  as  the  yonng  girl,  who  looked  pert 
ratheV  than  good,  bore  the  impression  of  haying  been  ac- 
onstomed  to  an  affectionate  family  life. 

And  noW)  what  was  to  be  their  future  fate?  How  bit- 
terly, if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  would  they 
feel  the  difference  between  then  and  now — ^how  horrible 
would  be  their  lot !  The  mother  in  particular,  whose 
'  whole  soul  was  ^centered  in  her  child,  and  who,  perhaps, 
would  have  soon  to  see  that  child  sold  away,  far  away 
from  her— what  would  then  be  her,  state  of  mind ! 

No  sermon,  no  anti-slavery  oration  could  speak  so  powr 
erfuUy  against  the  institution  of  slavery  as  ftiis  sl8^v6-auc« 
tion  itsielf !     * 

The  master  had  been  good,  the  servants  good  also,  at- 
taohed,  and  faithful,  and  yet  they  Were  sold  to  whoever 
would  buy  them — sold  like  brute  beasts  ! 

In  tke  evening.  New-year's  day" is  at  an  end.'  I  too 
have  had  visits  irom  polite  gentlemen,  hitherto  strangers 
to  me.  Among  them  I  shall  remember,  with  especial 
pleasure,  two  brothers  of  the'  name  of  D.,  bankers  of  the 
oity,  earnest  and  cordial  men,  who  are  said  to  be  remark- 
able for  their' brotherly  affection  and  public  spirit.  My 
countryman,  Herr  Charles  S.j  has  sat  and  talked  with  me 
this'  evening.  He  -has  lived  long  in  New  Orleans,  and 
knows  many  circumstances  of  great  interest;  is  frank 
and  agreeable,  so  that  his  society  is  extremely  pleasant 
to  me.  * 

I  am  as  comfortable  in  this  house  as  I  oan  desire.  I 
have  even  enjoyed  the  bad  weather,  because  it  has  ena- 
bled me  to  read  a  little,  and  to  draw,  and  the  latter  is  a 
necessary  repose  and  refreshment  to  me.     I  have  sketch- 
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ed  the  portraita  of  ^ome  of  my  friends^  and  painted  that 
of  hiy  little  atteudant  here,  a  pretty  dark  mulatto,  with 
lovely  eyes,  and  a  grand  yelioW  liandker5hief  around  her 
brow,  tied  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  negroes  of  Louiai- 
lUia.  She  haa  hitherto  been,  OQmparatively  speaking,  a 
happy  slave.. 

'^  Have  your  owners  been  kind  to  you?"  inquired  I. . 

'^  I  have  never  had  a  bad  word  fropi  them,.  Missis !"  re- 
plied ^hc. 

But* 'there  are  slave-owners  of , another  kind  in. New 
Orleans* 

Sunday,  January  5th.  Hastily  and  shortly  ^  few  words 
about  many  things  which  have  occupied  me  during  the 
last  few  days,  especially  yesterday,  and  to-day. 

Yesterday  forenoon  I  visited  the  prisons  of  the  city,  ao- 
oomj;>anied  by  the  superintendents  and  two- distinguished 
lawyers.  The  outward  management  of  the  prispns  s&Bma 
to  me  excellent.  Order  and  cleanliness  prevail  ihrottghr 
out,  as  is  .always  the  case  wherever  the  Anglo-American 
legL^lates.  I  preserve  the  iollowing  features  of  the  intern- 
'  al  management. 

"  I  visited  some  rooms  where  women  accus^  of  capital 
offenses  were  confined.  Their  dress  spoke  of  circum- 
stances far  removed  from  poverty,  but  their  countenances 
of  the  prevalence  of  violent  and  evil^  passion.  Among 
them  I  remarked  one  in  particular,  a  lady  charged  with 
the  murder  of  her  hOsbahd  from  jealousy,  whose  whole 
bearing  denoted  boldness  and  pride, 

All  these  women  declared  their  innocence,  and  <M)m- 
plained  of  iiyustice.  Eoiohone  had  her  own  apartment, 
but  might  avail  herself  of  companionship  in  the  piaaza 
which  surrounded  the  building  within  a  court.  Ther© 
sat  under  this  piazza  a  group  of  negro  women,  apparently 
enjoying  the  sun,  which  was  then  shining,  warmly.  They 
looked  so  good  and  quiet,  and  they  ajl,  especially -two 
young  girls,  bore  so  evidently  the  stamp  of  innooeinoe  and 
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«f  good  dispoflition,  diat  I  asked,  with  np  small  degree  of 
astonishment, 

*fWhy  are  these  here?  What  crimes  have  they  eom- 
mitted  ?"  > 

^*  They  have  committed  no  offense  whatever,"  was  the 
reply.  ''But  their  master  having  given  security  for  a 
person  who  is  now  bankrupt,  they  are  brought  in  here  to 
prevent  theif  being  seized  and  sold  by  kuction  to  cover  the 
demand,  and  here  they  will  remain  till  their  master  finds 
an  opportunity  of  recovering  them." 

^'  You  see,"  said  one  of  the  lawyers,  '*  that  it  is  to  defend 
them;  it  is  for  their  advantage  that  they  are  here." 

"Hovf  long  will 'they  probably  remain  here  ?"  inquired 
I,  cogitating  within  myself  as  to  what  particular  advant- 
age could  be  derived  by  the  innocent  from  that  daily  as- 
sociation with  these  white  ladies  accused  of  the  darkest 
crimes. 

^'Oh,  at  furthest,  two  or  three  weeks-*— quite  a  short 
time,"  replied  the  lawyer.  '  - 

One  of  the  young  negro  girls  sihiled,  half  sadly,  half  bit- 
terly. '^Two  weeks!"  said  she;  "we  have  already  been 
•here  two  years!" 

I  looked  at  the  lawyer.     He  seemed  a  little  confounded. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  "it  is  extraordinary;  something  quite 
unusual — ^very  unusual ;  altogether  an  exceptional  case — 
very  rare!"    And  he  hurried  away  from  the  .place. 

AgHin,  and  always  this  injustice  against  human  beings 
whose  sole  crime  is— a  dark  skin. 

Immediat^  after  dinner  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Catholic 
Orphan  Asylum,  where  two  hundred  little  girls  are  placed 
under  the  care  of  fifteen  Sisters  of  Mercy-^a  beautiful  and 
well-managed  institution. 

Scarcely  had  I  Teturned  thence,  when  I  was  taken  by 
some  of  my  acquaintailces'to  the  French  opera,  where  1 
saw  "Jerusalem,"  by  Verdi,  which  was  very  well  given. 
The  prima  donna,  Hademoiselle  D.,  is  a  great  favorite  with 
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the  public,'  and  deserves,  to  be  bo,  from  hier  lovely  figure, 
the  nobility  of  her  demeanor,  and  her  exquisitely  beautiful 
and  melodious  singing,  although  her  voice  in  itself  is  not 
remarkable.  Her -hands  and  arms  are  of  rare  beauty,  and 
their  ihovement  was  in  exquisite  harmony  with  her  sing- 
ing. 

The  most  interesting  scene  to  me,  -however,  was  not  on 
the  stage,  but  in  the  theatre  il8elf,>wh0re  the  ladies  of 
New  Orleans,' seated  in  their  box6s,  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  parterre  of  white  roses.  They  were  all  dressed  in 
white,  gauze-like  dresses,  with  bare 'necks  and  arms^  some 
of  them  very  bare  indeed,  and  some  of  them  with  flowers 
in  their  hair.  All  were  very  pale,  but-  not  unhealthy-look- 
ing;  many  of  the  young  were  quite  pretty,  with^eHoate 
features,  and  round,  child-like  countenances.  Beauty  is 
scarce  here,  as  it  is  all  over  the  world.  The  white  pearl- 
powder,  which  the  ladies  here  coipmonly  use,  gives  to  tiie 
complexion  a  great  softness,  in  which,  however,  the  art  is 
too  frequently  apparent.  I  do  not  object  to  people  in  so- 
cial life  endeavoring  to  make  themselves  as  beautiful  as 
possible,  but  it  should  be  done  in  the.  most  delicate  man- 
ner, and  well  done,  otherwise  the  effect  is  coacae,  and  pro- 
duces an  unpieasing  eiieot.' 

I  sat  in  a  box  of  the  amphitheatre  (which  is  divided  into 
boxes)  with  an  agreeable  and  musical  gentleman^  Mr.  D., 
an  acquaintance  of  my  friend  Lemer  H. ;  and  I  had  placed 
a  beautiful:  white  camellia  which  I  received  from  him  in 
Mrs.  G-.'s  beautiful  derk-brown  hair,  and  had  the  pleasme 
of  seeing  it  shining  out  on  her  beautiful  nofle  head' as  she 
sat  in  her  box  in  the  front  row.  For  the  rest,  I  suffered 
from  headache,  owing  to  the  heat  and  exertions  of  the  day, 
bat  was  so  anxious  to,  be  quite  well  by  the  morrow^  when 
I  was  to  visit  the  French  Market  with  Mr.  Lemer  H.^  that, 
by  means  of  strong  determination  and  strong  coffee,  I  suo- 
ceeded7  and  accordingly,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  early  dawn, 
I  and  my  cavalier  took  our  way  to  the  French  portion  of 
the  city.  ' 
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.  The  French  Market  in  in  full  bloom  on  Sonday  morn- 
ing each  week,  and  thid  also  shows  the  difference  between 
the  French  popular  feeling  and  that  Of  the  Angk>-Nor- 
man,  who  would  regard  such  a  circumstance  a»  Siibbath- 
breaking. 

The  French  Market  is  one  of  the  most  lively  and  pic- 
turesque scenes  of  New  Orleans.  One.feeb  as  if  trans- 
ported at  once  to  a  great  Paris  marc/i^,  with  this  difference^ 
that  one  here  meets-  with  various  races  of  people,  hcpeurs 
many  different  languages  spoken,  and  sees  the  productiona 
of  various  zones. .  Here  are  English,  Irish,  Ger0Htn^» 
French,  Spaniards,  Mexicans.  Here  are  negroes  and  In- 
dians. Most  of  those  who  offer  articles  for  sale  are  bhiok 
Creoles,  or  natives,  who  have  the  French  animation  and 
gayety,  who  speak  French  fluently,  and  ^^  Bon  jour ^  ma* 
darnel  bon  jour^  madameP^  was  addressed  to^mjS  fifom 
many  lips  with  the  most  cheerful  smiles,  revealing  the 
whitest  of  teeth,  as  I  wandered  among  the  stalls,  which 
were  piled  up  witl^  game,  and  fruit,  and  flowejrs,  bread 
and  confectionery,,  grain  and  vegetables,  and  innumerable 
good  things  all  nicely  arranged,  and  showing  that  abund- 
ance in  the  productions,  of  the  earth  which  involuntarily 
excited  the  feeling  of  a  sheer  impossibility  that  there  could 
be  any  want  on  the  earth,  if  all  was  as  it  should  be.  The 
fruit-stalls  were  really  a  magnificent  sight;  they  were 
gorgeous  with  the  splendid  fruits  of  every  zone,  among 
which  were  many  tropical  ones  quite  new  to  me.  Be- 
tween two  .and  three  thousand  persons,  partly  purchasers 
and  partly  sellers,  were  here  in  movement,  but  through 
all  there  prevailed  so  much  good  order  and  so  much  siinny» 
amiable  vivacity,  that  one  couki  not  help  being  heartily 
amused.  People  breakfasted,  and  t^ked,  and  laughed 
just  as  in  the  markets  at  Paris,  and  were  vociferous  and 
jocular,  especially  the  blacks — the  children  of  the  tropics 
beaming  with  life  and  mirth.  The  whole  was .  a  reai 
sunny  Southern  scene,  full  of  sunshine,  cheerful  liie,  and 
good  humor. 
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'  On  the  ontskirts  of  the  market  you  found  Indians.  ^  Lit- 
tle Indian  girls  were  seated  on  the  ground,  wrapped  in 
their  blankets, -with  their  serious,  uniform,  stiff  oonnte- 
nanoes,  and  downoast  eyes  riveted  upon  an  outspread 
oloth  before  them,  on  whioh  were  laid  out  wild  roots  and 
herbs  which  they  had  brought  hither  for  sale:  Behind 
them,  and  outside  the  market-plaoe,  Indian  boys  were 
ahooting  with  bows  and  arrows  to  induce  young  white 
gentlemen  to-purchase  their  toy  weapons.  These  red  boys 
were  adorned  with  some  kind^  of  brilliant  ribbon  round 
their  brows,  and  with  feathers,  forming  here  also  a  strong 
contrast  to  those  pale,  modest,  and  unadorned  girls.  These 
Indians  were  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  many 
families  of  which  may  still  be  met  with  in  MTestern  Lou-, 
isiana. 

In  the  light  of  the  Ascending  sun,  for  the  sun  was  ateo 
at  this  market  festival,  and  sucking  the  juice  of  delicious  . 
oranges,  Lerner  H.  Bud  I  left  the  cheerful  scene,  and  re* 
turned  leisurely  home  by  the  harbor,  where  immense  sug- 
ar hogsheads  were  stored. 

Late  in  the  forenoon  I  went  to  church.  The  minister, 
who  is  said  to  be  "a  genius,"  preached  of  human  love  in 
a  heathenish  way,  by  introd-ucing  the  words  of  a  cele- 
brated romance :  ; 

^'  If  a  man  does  not  trouble  himself  more  about  his 
neighbors  than  about  his  oattle  and  his  slaves,  he  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  a  good  man." 

This  will  siiffioe  for  the  sermon  and  the  preacher,  who 
was  not  devoid  of  talent,  especially  in  delivery,  although 
that  was  accompanied  by  too  much  gi^ticulation. 

Mr.  Gr.  took  me  in  the  afternoon  to  see  the  French 
burial-^ound.  It  is  really  "  a  city  of  the  dead  ;"  whole 
streets  and  squares  of  tombs  and  graves,  all  standing 
above  ground,  from  the  fear  of  the  waters  beloW,  as  the 
whole  ground  here  is  very  dropsical ;  and  among  these  no 
trees,  no  grass-plots,  nothing  green,  with  the  exception  of 
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two  single  graves  ;  no  flowers,  nothing  which  testifies  of 
life,  of  memory,  or  of  love.  All  was  dead  ;  all  stony,  all 
desolate ;  for  neither  were  there  here  any  living  beings 
beside  <mrselves.  Wherever  we  walked,  we  walked  be- 
tween walled  graves  and  tombs  ;  wherever  we  turned, 
the  eye  encotintered  tombs  and  bare  walls,  with  nothing 
over  them,  with  no  background  except  the  dear  bine 
heaven,  for  it  was  bright  above  the  city  of  the  dead.  I 
^hus  wandered  through  these  immense  grave-yaYds :  it 
was  the  greatest  contrast  which  could  be  imagined  to  the. 
scene  of  the  morning. 

To-morrow  I  shall  accompany  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G-.  to  Mo- 
bile in  Alabama,  whither  I  am  invited  by  Mrs.  W.  le  V., 
whom  I  have  often  heard  spoken  of  as  a  very  charming 
and  mmch  celebrated  "belle"  both  in  the  North  and  South 
of  the  United  States.  "We"  shall  travel  by  steam-boat 
across  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  into  the  GHalf  of  Mexico, 
on  tiie  banks  of  which  Mavilla,  now  Mobile,  is  situated. 

Mobile,  Alabama,  Jan.  8th. 

Summer,  summer,  perfect  midsummer  weather,  my 
little  Agatha !  Oh !  that  I  could  by  some  magical  power 
transport  you  to  this  air,  or  this  air  to  yon,  for  it  would 
make  you  strong  and  happy,  as  happy  as  it  has  made  me 
for  the  last  few  days.  Ever  since  the  4th  of  January, 
when. the  weather  changed  fr6m  horrible  to  enchanting, 
and  yet  it  had  begun  to  clear  up  two  days  before,  T  have 
been  in  a  sort  of  astonishment  at  such  air,  and  such  a 
delicious  sensation  ad  it  occasions ;  and  if  I  only  had  you 
here  to  enjoy  it,  I  should  want  nothing  more. 

I  left  New  Orleans  on  Monday-afternoon,  in  company 
with  the  estimable  Swedenborgian,  Mr.  G.,  and  his  ami- 
able and  truly  agreeable  lady.  It  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful evening,  and  the  sunset  was  glorious  on  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain, a  large  lake  which  «m{)ties  itself  into  the  Mex- 
ican Grulf,  and  upon  the  flat  shores  of  which  the  planters 
of  Louisiana  have  their  beautiful,  luxurious  villas  and 
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^urdens.  The  steaio-boat  "Florida,"  which  oonveyed  ns 
apros3  the  quiet,  clear  lake,  was  a  flower  among  steam- 
boats,, so  ornam^ental  and  so  pretty,  and  as  yet  in  all  its 
first  freshness,  Mr.  Gr.,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  ves- 
sel, would  not  allow  me  to  pay  my  passage.  We  inlujed 
the  pleasant  air,  contemplated  the  magpifioent  evening 
sky^  ate,  drank,  and  slept  well,  aod  saw,  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  t}un  rise  bright  above  Mobile. 

Mrs.  Le  V.  came  to  meet  me  with  her  carriage.  L 
found  her  a  short,  handsome  lady,  remarkably  like  Mrs. 
L.  in  appearance,  bearing,  and  manner  of  speaking,  but 
without  her  coldness  of  temperament.  I  had  heard  so 
much  of  Mrs.  Le  Y.'s  vivacity  and  grace  that  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  evident  traces  of  deep  sorrow  in  her  coun- 
tenance. She  had  suffered,  two  years  ago,  blow  after 
blow  in  the  death  of  her  brother  and  two  of  her  children, 
since  which  she  has  altogether  withdrawn  herself  from 
society,  the  ornament  of  which  she. had  hitherto  been. 
§he  shut  herself  within  her  own  room  for  several  months, 
which  were  spent  in  incessant  weeping.  The  visit  of 
Lady  Emeline  Stuart  Wortley  to  Mobile,  her  intellectual 
society,  and  warm,  womanly  sympathy,  drew  the  mourn^ 
er  somewhat  out  of  her  deep  melancholy,  and  she  is  rcr 
covering  by  degrees.  But  all  is  still  a  burden  to  her,  and 
she  is,,  as  it  were,  dead  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  She 
believes  that  she  can  never  overcome  that  sense  of  sorrow 
which  seemed  to  have  crushed  her.  Nevertheless,  she  is 
cheerful,  and  even  sometimes  laughs  heartily — ^but  her 
eyes  show  that  they  have  shed  many  tears. 

Yestetday  she  drov^  me  to  a  beautiful  promenade 
through  a  magnolia  forest,  along  the  shore  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf.  The  magnolia  is  a  laurel  with  evergreen  foliage 
of  a  dark  but  clear  color;  it  is  irregular  in  its  form,  but 
tall,  and  its  head,  for  the  moat  part,  round  and  rich. 
Thick  masses  of  moss,  the  TiUandsia  usnpides,  hang  like 
veils  over  its  strong,  knotted  branches,  amid  alcoves  of 
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dark  foliage.  It  iss  jiot  a  beatttiftil,  but  an  extremely  po- 
etical tree,  and  when  it  shoots  fortH  its  snow-white  £ea- 
grant  flowers,  it  seems  to  xeoall  some  heantiful  poem  of 
Lord  Byron's. 

:  The  air  was  pleasant.  The  waves  of  the  Hexioan  G-nlf 
broke  softly  andL  broadly  against  the  shore^  with  a  load  bat 
soothing  sound.  The  woods  were  silent,  fresh,  and  green. 
I  rested,  breathed,  enjoyed,  in  deep  harmony  with  thesoene 
alround  me  and  the  yonng,  amiable  lady  at  my  side. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  theatre,  to  whioh  I  was 
invited  by  the  theatrioal  manager,  who  had  the  politeness 
to  plaoe  a  box  at  my  disposal  daring  my  stay  in  the  oity. 
I  saw  an  amiisinglitiie.pieee  called  ^<  Jenny  Lind  in  Hei- 
delberg," whi(^  was  perfinrmed  with  mnoh  hamor;  and 
I, was  greatly  pleased  by.asiothet  }>ieoe,  ^^The,  Daughters 
of  the  Stars,''  in  which  a  very  yoang  and  highly  gifted 
aotress,  Miss.  Julia  D.,  oansed  me,  to  my  surprise,  to  shed 
tears.  I  have  never  seen  any  acting  in  which  so  much  pa- 
thos was  combined  with  so  much  freshness  and  truth  to 
nature  since  I  saw  Jeiiny  Lind  at  the  theatre  iii  Stockholm. 

From  1th  to  12th  July^  Beautiful  quiet  days!  I  like 
Mobile,  and  the  people  of  Mobile,  and  the  weather  of  Mo- 
bile, and  every  thing  in  Mobile ;  I  flourish  in  Mobile.  My 
home  here  is  with  Mr&  W.,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Le  Y.,  a 
good  old  lady,  the  widow  of  the  former  Oovernor  of  Flor- 
ida..  The  home  is  aanny  and -peaceful,  and  the  appear- 
ance and  dentieanor  of  the  negro  slaves  is  sonny  and  peace- 
ful, also.  I  go  out  every  morning  to  a  camp  of  Choctaw 
Indians  just  outside  the  city,  for  it  amuses  me  to  see  the 
life  and  manners  of  these  wild  people.  In  order  to  readi 
this  camp,  I  must  walk  up  G-overnment  Street,  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  city,  a  broad,  straight  alley  of  beautiful 
villas^  surrounded  by  treefr  and  garden-plots ;  the  most 
beautiful  young  orange-trees,  covered  with  fruit,  shine  in 
the  sun,  and  the  sun,  that  beautiful,  beneficent  southern 
sun,  shinies  here  all  day  long  I  - 

Vol.  n.— K 
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The  Indian  earap.  consdsta  of  thirteen  bark  hats,  some- 
thing like  our  booths  at  fairs,  but  always  open  oa  one 
side,  at  least  daring  the  day.  Within,  the  huts  have  a 
very  poverty-stricken  appearance.  The  whole  business 
and  anxiety  of  the  inmates  seem  to  be  catering  for  the 
stomach.  I  have  been  there  at  various  times  of  the  day» 
and  have  found  them  always  occupi^  in  eating  or  in  pre- 
paring food.  This  morning  they  breakfasted  cm  changes, 
which,  piled  up  in  great  heaps,  seemed  to  have  been  late- 
•  ly  fetched  to  Ae  can[>p.  I  suspect  that  they  were  not  of 
the  very  best  quality ;  but  it  was  a  very  lively  seene,  those 
red  people  eating  that  splendid  fruit  on  the  edge  of  the 
splendid  sunbright  forest.  Fire  is  always  burning  in  front 
of  the  bark  huts,  and  old>  shriveled,  gray-haired  women 
sit  by  tlie  fire,  looking  like  real  witches,  sometimes  stir- 
ring the  contents  of  ^  kettle  over  the  fire,  and  sometimee 
warming  their  skinny  hands,  and  seeming  as  if  they 'de- 
sired, as  much  as  possible,  to  envelop  ^  themselves  in  the 
smoke.  The  children,  who  sit  in  groups  around  the  fire, 
or  leap  about  the  green-sward  playing  at  ball,  are  hand- 
some, fnU  of  animation,  and  have  beautiful  dark  eyes. 
The  young  women  are  sometifnes  very  much  ornamented 
with  armlets  and  necklaces^  and  have  a  deal  of  painted 
finery  on  their  cheeks.  One  .meets  continually  Indian 
women  on  their  way  to  the  city,  carrying  ontheir  backs 
large  baskets  of  light>wood  billets,  which  they  are  taking 
thither  for  sale.  #  These  baskets  are  supported  by  a  broad 
belt,  which  they  fasten  round  the  fdrehead,  like  the  Indian 
women  of  Minnesota.  The  men  at  this  season  are  out 
hunting  in  the  higher  mountain  district  of  Alabama.  A 
couple  of  them,  who  are  still  lingering  here,  have  made 
tliemselves  a  screen  df  boughs  and  leaves  among  the  trees, 
behind  which  they  dress,  paint,  and  adorn  themselves. 
They  have  rings  in  their  noses^  and  they  attire  themselves 
very  showily.  One  of  these  Indians  is  an  unusually  hand- 
some young  man,  and  wears  his  hair  in  long  looks  falling 
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CO  his  shoalders.  I  have  sketched  a  oonple  of  the  young 
girls ;  they  look  very  plump  and  merry,  and  in  features 
are  not  unlike  Jewesses,  that  is  to  sdy,  such  as  have  broad 
and  flat  noses.  ^        . 

These  Indians  are  praised  for  their  integrity,  and  the 
exactness  with  which  they  keep  a  promise.  Further  up 
the  Alabama  River,  great  numbers  of  Indians  are  stijl 
met  with  in  a  savage  lacmdition ;  but  a  great  portion  of 
the  State  of  Alabama  is  still  in  a  savage  condition,  not 
only  as  regard's  the  country  itself,  but  the  manners  of  its 
white  inhabitants.  The  state  is  young,  having  only  ob- 
tained its  Constitution  in  1817^  and  it  has  the  institution 
of  slavery — ^the  institution  of  all  others  least  conducive  to 
spiritual  'and  temporal  advancement.  The  fetters  of  slav« 
ery  bind  the  white  masters  aa  well  as  the  black  servants. 

Even  Mobile  has  its  slave-market,  which  I  visited,  but 
found  there  merely  a  few  mulatto  girls  who  remained 
unsold,  and  who  looked  stupid  and  indifierent,  and  who 
'  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  purchase  them. 

I  have  been  repeatedly  to  the  theatre,  and  always 
amused  and  interested  by  the  young  and  promising  act- 
ress. Miss.  D.  I  met  her  one  evening,  with  a  number  of 
others  of  the  theatrical  company,  at  Mrs.  Le  Y;'s.  They 
all  appeared  agreeable  and  well-bred  people,  and  young 
Miss  D.  was  more  beautiful  in  a  room  than  on  the  stage, 
and  as  modest  in  dress  and  demeanor  as  any  of  the  young 
Puritans  of  New  England.  She  is  accompanied  by,  or 
rather  she  accompanies^  hier  &ther,  who  also  is  an  actor 
of  merit.  It  is  evident  that  actors  in  the  New  World  take 
a  higher  position  in  educated  society,  than,  they  have  yet 
done  in  Europe.     They  do  not  here  form  a  caste. 

I  have  also  seen  at  Ifrs.  Le  Y.'s  a  great  number  of  the 
grandees  of  Mobile,  and  more  lovely  young  ladies  I  have 
never  met  with.  Some  of  these  were  from  the  Northern 
States,  and  exhibited  that  intelligence,  and  life  which  es- 
pQoiaUy  belongs  to  these  states.    And  again  I  am  oom« 
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polled  to  feel  tlmt  anj  thing  more  agreeable  than  a  love* 
ly,  refined  American  woman  is  aoaroely  to  be  found  on 
tihe  face  of  the  earth. 

Nor  can  I  remember  otherwise  than  with  pleasure  some 
elderly  gentlemen,  men  of  office  in  the  states,  who  were 
wise  and  clear  on  all  questions  with  the  exception  ef 
slavery.  And  among  the  young  men,  I  must  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  you,  as  my  especial  good  friend, 
the  young,  gifted  poet  and  dramatic  author,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
who  has  accompanied  roe  on  many  of  my  rambles,  and 
who  has  afforded  me  mariy  an  agreeable  hour  by  his  excel- 
lent heart  and  genuine  conversation.  He  has  prepared  for 
the  stage  some  national  historical  pieces,  and  one  of  his 
dramas,  ^^  Alfred  and  Inez,  or  the  Siege  of  St.  Augustine," 
I  shall  take  with  me  to  read  on  my  journey; 

Lastly,  I  must  tell  you  something  of  my  little  friend, 
Mrs.  Le  Y.  I  mention  her  last,  because  she  has  nestled 
into  the  inmost  of  my  heart. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  1^  fond  of  and  to  love  som»  one! 
That  ypu  know,  my  Agatha !  And  it  is  so  strange  that 
that  little  worldly  lady,  whom  I  had  heard  spoken. of  as  a 
''  belle,"  and  as  the  most  splendid  ornament  of  society 
wherever  she  went,  has  yet  become  almost  as  dear  to  me 
as  a  young  sister!  But  she  has  become  so  from  being  so 
very  exoelieut,  because  she  has  sufiered  much,  and  becau^ 
under  a  worldly  exterior  there  is  an  unusually  sound  and 
pure  intellect,  and  a  heart  full  of  affection,  which  can 
oast  aside  all  the' vanities  of  the  world  for  the  power  of 
gratifying  those  whom  she  loves.  And  with  this  young 
lady  have  I  conversed  of  Transoendentalists  and  practical 
Christians,  of  Mormonism  and  Christianity,  and  have  found 
it  a  pleasure  to  converse  with  her,  a  pleasure  to  her  also 
which  I  little  expected.  We  have  been  involuntarily  and 
naturally  attracted  to  each  other,  so  that  we  feel  as  if  we 
had  been  always  acquainted.  She  says  that  I  have  given 
to  her  tliat  spiritual  food  of  which  she  stood  in  need,  and 
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she  has  given  me  a  pbasure,  a  gratification  which  is  nour- 
ishing to  my  heart.  Octavia  le  V.  will  be  always  united 
in  my  soul  with  the  remembrance  of  the  most  delicious 
breezes  and  odors  of  the  South,  with  the  verdure  of  mag- 
nolia forests,  with  the  fresh  roar  of  the  Mexican  G-ulf, 
with  the  sun  and  the  song  of  birds  in  the  orange  groves 
of  Mobile. 

This  fair  daughter  of  beautiful  Florida — ^for  she  was 
bom  in  Florida,  and  there  she  spent  her  youth — ^is  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  relatives  who  seem  to  regard  her 
as  the  apple  of  their  eye;  and  if  you  would  see  the  ideal 
of  the  relationship  between  a  lady  and  her  female  slave, 
you-  should  see  Oetavia  le  Y.  and  her  clever,  handsome 
mulatto  attendant,  Betsy.  Betsy  seems  really  not  to  live 
for  any  thing  else  than  for  het  Mistress  Octavia ;  to  dress 
her  hair,  i  to.  Mary  Stuart,  eVery  day,  and  to  see  her  hand- 
some, gay,  and  admired,  that  is  Betsy's  life  and  happiness. 
She  has  traveled  with  Octavia  in  the  United  States;  and 
when  she  gets  on  this  subject,  and  can  tell  how.  eaptiva* 
ting,  how  much  admired  and  worshiped  was  her  lady,  then 
is  Betsy  iil  her  element. 

''Bat  ah!"  said, Betsy,  ''she  is  now  no  longer  like  her- 
self. Formerly  she  had  such  beautiful  roses — ^you  should 
have  seen  her!  No,  she  has  never  been  like  herself  sinoe 
her  great  sorrow!"     And  Betsy's  eyes  fill  with  tears. 

Spite  of  Betsy's  devoted  afleetions— epite  of  Ootavia's 
seeing  in  her  own  and  her  rnother'ii  house  none  but  happy 
slaves,  she  still  belongs  to.  those  whose  eiccellent  hearts 
and  understandings  do  not  confuse  good  and  evil.  When- 
ever an  opportunity  occurs,  she  simply  and  earnestly  ex- 
presses her  conviction  that  slavery  is  a  curse,  and  on  this 
subject  we  are  perfectly  harmonious. 

Octavia  le  V.  and  I  have  agreed  to  go  togetiber  to  Cuba. 
In  the  morning,  therefore,  we  set  off  to  New  Orleans,  in 
order  eaarly  the  following  day,  the  14th,  to  go  on  board  the 
steamer  "  Paoific,"  which  proceeds  thither  at  that  time. 
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The  palms  of  Caba  shall  fan  Ootavia's  dejected  oonnie- 
nance,  and  call  fresh  roses  into  her  cheeks;  her  beautifnl, 
kind  eyes  shall  grow  brighter  as  they  raise  themselves  to 
that  cloadless  heaven;  and  there  will  I  calmly  talk  to  her 
of  those  subjects  which  can  make  her  happy  when  I  am 
no  longer  near  her.     Such  is  my  dream  aod  my  hope. 

And  now,  before  I  leave  Alabama,  and  the  pretty  little 
city  in  which  I  have  enjoyed  so  much  kindness,  I  will 
merely  tell  you  that  Alabama  is  a  cotton-growing  state, 
and  has  in  the  south  plantations,  sandy  tracts,  and  appar- 
ently thick  forests,  and  in  the  north  beaatiful  highlands; 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  become  mote  depressed,  and 
cease,  and  the  prairies  also ;  the  scenery  along  its  naviga- 
ble rivers  is  celebrated,  in  particular  on  the  River  Mobile, 
on  which  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated. 
I  have  been  greatly  tempted  to  make  a  journey  thither. 
But  time !  time !  RaiKtoads,  steam^boats,  schools,  acad- 
emies have  begun,  during  the  later  years^  to  diffuse  light 
and  vigorous  life  within  the  slave  state,  the  white  lady 
citizens  of  which,  it  is  said,  have,  here -and  there,  still  a 
custom  of  seeking  for  a  higher  life's  enjoyment  by  rubbing 
iheir  gums  with  snuif,  which  produces  a  sort  of  intoxica- 
tion very  stimulating  to  the  feelings,  and  to  the  conversa- 
tion likewise. 

The  fascinating  ladies  of  Mavilla  must  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  snuff-taking  ones  that  the  magnolia  flower 
does  to  the  flower  of  the  henbane. 

Adieu,  beautifal,  kind  Mobile! 

Adieu,  my  Agatha,  my  own  sister  friend.  More  from 
Ouba.  % 

New  Orleans,  January  15th. 
Ah  no !  there  is  no  journey  to  Cuba  this  time !  The 
journey  from  Mobile  began  under  the  most  promising 
auspices.  Octovia  was  gay  and  full  of  hope ;  she  wa^ 
now  for  the  first  time,  after  her  sorrow,  about  to  leave 
home  and  see  new  objects,  and  she  was  pleased  ta  be' 
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vith  me,  and  I  was  pleased  to  he  with  her.  The*  good 
Doctor^  Le  Y.  had-  presented  his  little  wife  with  a  hand- 
some sura  or  money,  that  she  might  be  able  thoroughly  to 
«njoy  herself  in  Cuba.  Octavia'^s  mother,  and  her  two 
pretty  little  girls,  had  taken  an  affeetioaate  leave  of  her, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  return  happy.  Betsy  was  to 
travel  with  us,  for  Betsy  spoke  Spanish  almost  as  well  as 
Ootavia ;  and  Octavia  oould  not  dispense  with  Betsy,  nor 
could  Betsy  live  without  Octavia  ;  and  Betsy  was  full  of 
cheerful  zeal,  and  managed  cleverly  and  expeditiously  all 
the  business  of  the  journey. 

We  went  on  board,  and  the  morning  sun  arose  glorious* 
ly  over  Lake  Pontohartrain.  We  advanced  the  whde  day 
califdy:  and  in  sunshine.  We  sat  in  Ootavia's  spaoioiu 
cabin — I  beg  pardon,  state-room — amid  bouquets  of  flow* 
ers,  inhaling,  the  balmy  atmosphere  through  the  open  win- 
dow, and  reading  aloud,  cr  conversing  tranquilly  with 
heartfelt,  calm  emotion.  '  The  moon  shone  gloriously  in 
the  evening.  We  sat  on  deck.  Some  gentlemen  made 
our  acquaintance ;  introduoM  themselves,  or  were  intro* 
duced  by  others,  and  soon  formed  a  circle  around  Octavia, 
whose  naturally  easy  and  agreeable  style  of  conversation 
always  exercises  a  captivating  power.  It  was  late  when 
we  retired  to  rest.  I  perceived  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
that  our  course  was  suddenly  checked.  I  rose  and  looked 
out  of  the  window ;  the  moon  shone^  bright  over  the  mir- 
ror-like lake,  and — ^we  had  run  aground.  It  was  about 
one  in  the  morning.  The  next  morning  at  six  o'clock  we 
were  to  have  been  at  New  Orleans,  to  go  on  board  the 
*^  Pacific"  at  nine !  Such  had  been  our  plan.  Bat  now 
we  must  remain  where  we  were  until  one  o'clock  the  next 
day,  when  high  wafer  would  carry  us  off.  We  had  run 
aground  on  a  sand-bank. 

The  next  day  was  as  beautiful  as  its  predecessor ;  and 
when  certain  dark  presentiments  of  our  not  being  able  to 
have  any  dinner  were  dissipated  by  the  endeavors  of  some 
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of  the  gehtlemen,  who  had  themeelves  rowed  to  land  and 
there  purehased  provisions,  and  a  f  most  delicate  and 
abandaQt  dinner  was  the  result,  there  was  nothing  dis- 
agreeable in  our  little  misadventure,  exoept  that  the 
journey  to  Cuba  was  delayed  to  an  indefinite  time,  and 
that  I  probably  should  have  to  make  the  journey  by  my- 
self, as  Octavia  oould  not  remain  so  long  from  home. 

It  was  not  until  ten  o'clook  at  night  that  we  reached 
land,  and  no  rail-road  train  was  then  running  which 
would  convey  us  to  New  Orleans.  Betsy,  who  was  nev»- 
er  without  resources,  looked  after  our  eflfects,  and  took 
charge  of  every  thing ;  and  two  polite  gentlemen,  who  in 
genuine  Anglo-American  fashion  constituted  theniselvBB 
oar  cavaliers,  conducted  us  to  a  country  house  near  the 
rail-way,  where,  though  tiie  family  was  absent,  a  fire  was 
soon  lighted  for  us  in  a  large  drawing-room. 

It  was  the  most  beautiful  night.  There  was  a  large 
garden  around,  which  was  fiill  of  half-tropical  plants,  of 
a  palm-like  growth,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before.  I 
spent  a  part  of  the  night  in  wandering  about  among  the 
betfutiful  rare  plants,  all  the  more  rare  and  beautiful  from 
&e  moonlight  which  threw  over  them  its  mystical  roman- 
tic light.    . 

Our  polite  gentlemen,  who  had  ordered  a  carriage,  final- 
ly conveyed  us  safe  and  sound  to  New  Orleans.  At  half 
past  twelve  we  were  at  St.  Charles's  Hotel.  It  was  quite 
full,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  obtained  rooms  up 
four  flights  of  stairs.  When  I  entered  Octavia's  room,  I 
found  her  bathed  in  tears,  lying  with  her  face  downward 
on  a  chair,  and  Betsy  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
in  a  state  of  consternation,  with  her  eyes  riveted  on  her 
mistress. 

"  It  was  here,  in  this  very  room,"  whispered  Betsy  to 
me, ."  that  she  (casting  a  glance  on  Octavia)  lived  two 
years  ago,  with  those  two  little  girls,  and  here  she  dressed 
them  for  a  ohildren's  ball !" 
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.  I  rfti$ed  gently  the  head  of  the  weeping  Ooiavia.  She 
said  mitdly, 

"  Will  you  change  rooms  with  me  ?" 

"  Most  williiigly  !*'  replied  I. 

Betsy  aiid  I  removed  Octavia  into  my  room,  nor  did  I  > 
leave  her  until  I  saw  her  somewhat  oalmer. 

Our  rooms  were  nearly  under  the  roof,  and  I  oonld-not 
prevent  myself  measuring,  with  my  eye,  the  distance 
firom  my  window  down  to  the  oourt  below,  thinking  what 
sort  of  leap  I  should  have  to  make  in  case  of  fire  breaking 
out  in  the  hotel  during  the  night— -for  people  must  always 
keep  themfiielves  prepared  for  such  emergencies  in  the  great 
cities  of  Amerioa.  I  started  witk  the  conviction  that  such 
a  leap  as-  that  Would  be-^my  very  last. . 

The  next  morning  I  was  glad  and  thankful  to  find  Thj^ 
self  calmly  in  my  bed.  I  found  my  poor  Octavia  still 
sadly  dlt  of  spirits,  but  I  was  so  tender  of  her  in  her  sor* 
row  that  I  succeeded  in  drawing  her  away  from  images 
of  death  and. qorruption. 

.  I  shall  ibis  afternoon  leave  this  hotel  and  remove  to  a 
private  family,  to  which  I  am  invited  by  young  Miss  W., 
from  Massachusetts,  in  the  name  of  her  cousin.  There 
was  something  so  agreeable  to  me  in  her  whole  person 
and  manner,  and  even  in  her  mode  of  inviting  me,  that  I 
immediately  felt  an  inclination  to  accept  the  invitation, 
and  gave  a  half  promise.  I  had  done  that  before  I  came 
to  Mobile,  and  now  this  forenoon  Miss  W.  called  on  me, 
and  said,  with  her  refined  and  somewhat  arch  smile,  and 
her  calm,  resolute  bearing, 

^^  I  consider  myself.  Miss  Bremer,  to  have  a  right  to  in- 
quire why  yon  are  at  this  place?" 

I  could  ndt  do  other  than  consent  to  be  taken  to  Annun- 
ciation Street,  arid  to  the  house  of  Mr.  C,  this  very  after- 
noon. MissW.  obviated  all  my  bufs  and  t/'s ;  she  is  a  true 
deso^da^t  of  the  Pilgrims  in  her  steadfastness  of  purpose, 
to  which  is  added  that  charm  which  makes  it  irresistible, 

K2 
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I  here  find  myself  onoe  more  among  friends,  Mr.  Lemor 
H.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gr.,  with  whom  I  shajl,  in  about  aii 
hour^s  time,  drive  out  upon  a  road,  about  six  miles  long, 
made  of  cockle-shells,  which  runs  along  the  shore.  It  is 
one  of  the  remarkable  things  of  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Gr. 
resides  at  Cincinnati,  but  has  business  at  New  Orleans, 
and  he  and  his  wife  will  remain  at  an  hotel  here  during 
the  winter  months,  together  with  their  two  children,  two 
magnificent  boys,  the  youngest  still  quite  young,  and  their 
nurse,  a  stout,  capital  negro  \^oman,  a  free  negro,  but 
bound  by  the  silken  bonds  of  attachment,  stronger  than 
the  iron  fetters  of  slavery.  Many  families  take  up  their 
abode  thus  at  hotels  for  several  months,  and  many  young 
couples  live  in  the  same  way  also  during  the  first  months 
of  their  marriage.  That,  however,  is  notao  much  because 
they  relish  hotel  life,  as  because  it  is  very  expensive  to 
establish  themselves  in  their  own  houses  in  America,  and 
a  family  generally  will  have  a  house  wholly  to  themsdves. 
A  young  couple  will  frequently  not  wait  to  be  married 
until  they  are  wealthy  enough  <*to  keep  house,"  as  it  is 
termed.  That,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  is  the  object 
after  which  they  strive.  I  have  heard  many  ladies  com-- 
plain  of  the  emptiness  and  weariness  of  life  in  an  hotel, 
and  deplore  its  influence  on  young  girls,  who  have  in  it 
only  too  many  temptations  to  live  merely  for  pleasure, 
admiration,  and  vanity. 

Later.  I  have  seen  Ocjbavia  once  more  the  ornament  of 
society,  although  still  pale  and  her  eyes  red  with  weep- 
ing, dressed  in  grand  costume,  in  a  black  satin  dress, 
which,  from  its  many  points  and  adornments,  I  call  Yuc- 
ca  ffloriosa,  surrounded  by  a  little  court  of  gentlemen,p 
^^  faire  la  belle  conversation^^^  in  one  of  the  splendid 
drawing-rooms  of  the  hotel.  Friends  and  admirers  will 
0oon  make  Octavia  lively  here,  and  I  can  now  leave  her 
comfortably,  and  go  io  a  quieter  home  and  to  my  amia- 
ble North  Amerioans.     Octavia  is  a  rose,  Anne  W.  is  a 
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diamond,  Mrs.  G.  a  gaDoino  pearl,  and  yoU'— -yon  are  my 
Agatha ! 

Anmmeiation  Street,  Jannaiy  19th. 
My  dear  Heart!  .»  *.  *  *  - 

January  2Qth.  I  began  to  write,  but  was  interrupted^ 
on  the  second  day  after  my  removal  to  this  good,  quiet 
home,  the  home  of  a  young  oouple,  gentle  and  quiet  peo- 
ple, who  seem  to  live  wholly  and  entirely  for  eaoh  other 
and  their  two  little  ohildr^,  the  youngest  still  a  baby, 
just  now  beginning  to  open  his  little  rosy  mouth,  and 
smile  and  ooo.  It  was  the  most  glorious  weather  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  the  day  on  which  I  removed 
here ;  I  oan  not  describe  the  delioiousness  of  the  air,  the 
serenity  of  the  heavens,  the  enchanting  beauty  of  the  suD, 
the  clouds,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  on  this  day,  when 
merely  to  lire,  to  see,  and  to^breathe  sufficed  to  give  a 
fullness  to  life.  Miss  W.  and  I  sat  out  on  the  piazza  with 
oleanders  and  i^agnolias  around  us,  and  enjoyed  this  af- 
fiaence  of  nature.  Tall  aloes,  the  Yucea  gloriosa^  and 
many  rare  trees  and  plants,  .shone  out  verdantly  from  the 
little  flower-beds  of  the  garden  which  surround  the  lovely 
house.  I  enjoyed,  besides  this,  her  conversation,  which 
is  distinguished  by  its  freshness,  and  originality,  its  per- 
fectly independent  and  tamest  mode  of  feeling  and  judg- 
ing. J  again  perceived  that  imprisoned  fire  which  I  had 
before  seen  glimmering  in  her  clear,  dark- brown  eyes, 
diamond-like  and  still.  It  warmed  me.  We  talked  about 
Jane  Eyre,  and  I  for  the  first  time  he;ird  any  one  openly 
express  my  own  secret  wishes  with  regard  to  Jane's  be- 
havior to  Rochester.  I  love  that  virtue  which  is  &bove 
conventional  morality,  and  which  knows  something  better 
than  to  be  merely — free  from  blame. 

But  I  ought  to  tell  you  the  cause  of  the  interruption  jn 
my  letter  yesterday.  First  it  was  the  cold,  and  then  it 
was  the  fire.  I  will  explain.  The  day  which  succeeded 
that  beautiful  summer-day  of  wMch  I  have  spoken  was 
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wretched  weather?  ^  ^^  ^^^  i^  ahook  both  6011I  and 
body,  and  made  me  so  irritable  and  so  out  of  hnmor,  that 
I  thanked  my  good  fortane  not  to  have  slaves,  and  that  I 
thus  should  not  be  excited  to  wreak  my  bad  temper  on 
them.  Never,  until  I  came  into  America,  had  I  any  ex- 
perienoe  of  the  power  whidi  the  feelings  of  the  body  can 
have  over  the  souL  G-od  help  the  slave-owner  and  the' 
slave  in  this  variable,  climate,  the  penetmtive  atmoephera 
of  whioh  causes  both  body  and  soul  to  vibratd  according 
to  its  temperatuie. 

Well,  I  was  frozen,  but  I  had  b  fire  in  my  large,  hand- 
some  room.  Ootavia  le  V.  dame,  and  Mrs.  G.,  for  I  had 
begun  to  sketch  their  portraits  in  my  albnm^  and  they 
were  to  sit  to  me. 

I  enjoyed  the  .contemplation  and  the  drawing  of  these 
two  amiable  ladies,  the  noble,  earnest,  regular  profile  of 
Mrs.  G-.,  and  the  round,  child-like,  piquant  countenance 
of  Ootavia  le  Y.,  with  its  little  tarned-up  nose,  which  I 
imagine  resembles  Cleopatra^s,  and  its  fantastic  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair,  the  artistic  labor  of  Betsy's  hands.  We 
were  very  comfortable;  Mrs.  G-.  sat  before  the  fire,  Octavia 
before  me,  and  we  were  talking  earnestly  and  cheerfully 
about  lovey  when  a  messenger  came  to  Mrs.  O.  from  her 
husband  requesting  her  to  send  her  keys.  St.  Charles's 
Hotel  was  on  fire. 

Mrs.  G-.  could  not  be  easy  to  remain ;  she  knew  that 
her  husband  and  her  children  were  at  the  burning  hotel, 
and  thither  she  hastened.. 

Ootavia  le  V.  had,  before  she  came  to  me,  given  Betsy 
leave  to  go  out,  and  had  looked  h^  room  door.  There  was 
no  one  at  the  hotel  who  would  take  charge  of  her  room  or 
her  effects.  Her  beautiful  wiwdrobe,  her  casket  contain-  * 
ing  several  hundred  dollars,  destined  to  defiray  the  ex- 
penses of  her  journey  to  Cuba,  all  would  probably  become 
the  prey  of  the  flames. 

^' Ah!  it  is  quite  certain  every  thing  will  be  destroyed," 
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laid  Ootavia,  and  sat  tranquilly  before  me,  an  image  of 
unexampled  equanimity.  The  heart  which  had  bled  with 
the  deepest  sorrow  ooald  not  agitate  itself  by  the^  loss  of 
earthly  possessions;  the  eye  which  had  wept  so  long  over 
a  beloved  brother  and  those  dear  children,  had  no  tears  for 
world4y  adversity.  I  saw  this  evidently,  while  Octavia 
tDalmly  reckoned  Nip  every  thing  which  her  room  contain- 
ed, and  which  would  now  be  consumed.  She  said  that 
early  that  morning  she  had  seen  a  volume  of  lilack  smoke 
issue  from  under  her  bed.  She  gave  the  alarm,  and  sent 
a  message  to  the  master  of  the  hotel,  who  replied  that 
there  was  no  danger;  that  the  smoke  had  merely  found 
its  way  thither  through  a  defect  in  one  of  the  chimney* 
flues,  and  that  all  would  soon  be  put  to  rights.  An  hour 
afterward  smoke  was  again  in  the  room ;  but  it  seemed 
perfectly  to  have  subsided  when  she  left  the  hotel. 

I  had  seen  sb  much  of  Betsy's  precaution  and  alertness, 
as  well  as  atfsction  for  her  mistress,  that  I  could  not  but 
hope  for  and  rely  upon  her  help  on  this  occasion. 

"  She  will  soon,"  said  I,  "  hear  of  the  fire,  and  then  she 
will  immediately  hasten  to  the  place,  and  find  some  means 
of  saving  your  property." 

«*  She  will  not  hear  of  it,^'  said  Octavia;  **8he  has  gone 
a  long  way  out  of  the  city.  The  hotel  is  built  of  wood; 
and  the  fire- will  consume  it  in  a  few  hours ;  besides,  I  am 
certain  that  the  fire  has  broke  out  near  my  room.  Oh, 
no !  all  the  things  will  be  destroyed." 

The  loss  seemed  as  nothing  to  Octavia.  She  was  much 
more  uneasy  on  account  of  the  distress  whicli  her  husband 
and  her-mother  Would  feel  if  they  should  hear  of  the  cir- 
cumstance before  she  vnoie. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  hour  after  hour  went  on,  and  we 
received  no  tidings  either  firom  Betsy  or  from  St.  Charles's, 
Octavia  determined  to  go  to  one  of  her  friends,  who  dwelt 
not  far  from  the  great  hotel,  that  she  might  there  gain 
some  information,  or  even  still  go  to  the  place  itself. 


1^ 
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When  she  had  been  gone  about  an  hour,  there  -was  a 
hastjr  ring  at  the  gate  which  leads  from  the  garden  into 
the  street  I  recognized  Betsy,  and  rushed  down  to  speak 
to  her. 

"  How  is  it,  Betsy?"  cried  I. 

"  All  safe !"  said  she,  so  out  of  breath  that  she  could 
hardly  speak,  but  with  a  beaming  countenance.  '^  I  have 
all  the  money  with  me!"  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
breast.     "  Where  is  my  Missis  ?" 

'^  I  believe  that  she  is  gone  to  St.  Charles's,"  said  I. 
.  <<  There  is  no  longer  a  St.  Charles's,"  said  Betsy.     <<  It 
is  burned  to  the  ground !" 

And  so  it  was.  In  less  than  thre^  hours'  time  that 
splendid  building  was  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  its  pq[>alation 
of  nearly  four  hundred  persons  were  houseless. 

I  went  out  with  Betsy  toi  seek  for  Mrs.  Le  V. 

On  our  way,  that  faithful  creature  told  me  how  the 
rumor  of  the  fire  had  reached  her,  how  she  had  hastened 
to  the  hotel,  how  one  of  the  gentlemen  there,  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Le  v.,  had  broken  open  the  door  of  her  room,  and 
how  he  and  Betsy  had  saved  all  Octavia's  property.  Not 
aq  article  was  lost.  Betsy  told  me  still  more  as  we  went 
along,  of  how  much  she  loved  her  mistress ;  of  how  she 
might  have  been  married  more  than  once,  and  how  there 
was  still  a  free  man  in  the  North  who  would  gladly  have 
her,  but  she  could  not  think  of  leaving  Mrs.  Lc  Y.  <'  She 
was  so  fond  of  her,  she  should  never  leave  her." 

But  who  would  not  be  fond  of  Octavia  ? 

When  we  reached  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Le  V.'s  friend, 
we  found  that  she  had  been  taken  thence  to  a  small  hotel 
in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Charles,  and  thither  Betsy  hast* 
ened  to  seek  for  her. 

With  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Q,  I  went. to  the  scene  of 
conflagration,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  some  tidings  of  her 
there,  and  was  fortunate  enough,  when  near  the  place,  to 
meet  her  eldest  son,  and  to  hear  from  him  that  she,  hi^ 
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lather,  and  little  brother  were  all  wdll  lodged  in  the  houae 
of  a  friend  at  no  grei^t  distance.  I  passed  St.  Charles's  ; 
merely  a  small  number  of  people  were  now  busied  about 
the  fire.  It  had  done  its  work,  and  the  flames  were  now 
oonsuming  the  lower  portion^  of  the  beautiful  colonnades, 
and  ravaging  the  remains  of  the  basement  story.  The 
burning  ruins  produced  a  very  picturesque  effect.  Not  a 
trace  of  tumult  or  disorder  appeared  on  the  open  space  in 
front.  Every  thing  had  been  already  disposed  of  and 
housed  elsewhere ;  every  thing  was  tranquil.  It  was  now 
only  about  four  hours  from  the  outbreak  of  the  fire,  and 
I  have  heard  to*day  that  a  subscription  is  already  cm  foot 
to  erect  another  St. Charles's.     American  expedition! 

A  few  persons  have  been  injured  by  the  fire,  and  many- 
have  lost  their  effects.     The  fire  broke  out  just  by  Octa- 
via's  room,  which  was  very  near  mine.     How  fortunate 
that  it  did  not  happen  in  the  night ! 

I  do  not  grieve  about  St.  Charles's.  It  was,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  dear,  uncomfortable,  splendid  hotel,  and  worthy  of 
such  a  death!  I  was  obliged  to  pay  four  dollars  and  a 
quarter  for  a  residence  there  of  one  night  and  half  a  day 
in  a  dark  room,  four  stories  high.  But  Louisiana  is  a  very 
dear  place,  the  dearest  in  the  United  States. 

From  20^A  to  27th  January.  Quiet  days,  but  disagree- 
able weather !  Since  the  day  when  I  last  wrote,  and  when 
the  weather  had  changed  from  warm  to  bitterly  cold,  it 
has  rained  incessantly,  and  been  cold  and  cheerless  with 
a  perseverance  such  as  I  scarcely  ever  saw  before.  Not  a 
blue  speck  in  the  heavens^  not  a  sunbeam — ^perpetual  fog, 
sleet,  and  gray  cold.  To-day,  for  the  first  time,  it  has 
cleared  up,  and  seems  as  if  it  would  again  become  pleas- 
ant. This  weather  has  caused  many  excursions,  both 
within  and  out  of  the  city,  to  be  deferred.  But  how 
thankful  I  am  for  my  quiet  and  pleasant  home  during  this 
^time !  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  are  kind,  gentle,  and  very  quiet 
people,  and  that  order  and  comfort,  which  is  a  distinguish- 
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ing  featan  of  American  lioroes,  prevails  in  tHeir  hou86. 
Amie  W.  is  fult  of  life  and  quiet  fire,  imprisoned  within 
her,  as  in  the  diamond ;  she  is  an  intellectaal  and  inter- 
esting being,  who  affords  me  great  pleasure,  from  the  orig- 
inality of  her  character,  and  her  reading  alond  in  the  event- 
ing.' '  In  tihis  way  she  has  made  me  acquainted  with  va- 
rious English  poets  hitherto  almost  unknown  to  me.  It 
has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  her  read  Shelley's 
magnificent  poem,  "Prometheus Unbound,"  which  would 
be  the  most  glorious  poem  of  the  age  if  its  conclusion  had 
been  equal  to  its  opening^  scenes.  But  this  is  stranded  on 
a  threadbare  morality.  I  haVe  also  enjoyed  tbe  reading 
of  Browning's  poems  and  dramatic  pieces,  as  well  as  some 
by  Elizabeth  Barrett,  the  wife  oif  Browning.  Browning 
does  notappear  to  me  great  as  an  artist.  There  Is  a  de- 
ficiency of  strength  and  coherence  in  liis  compositions. 
But  a  something  singularly  grand  and  pure  in  feeling  and 
tendency  igladdens  and  warms  the  heart.  A  spirit  of  no- 
ble,  self-sufficing  heroism  permeates  his  poems.  One  feels 
one's  self  refreshed  as  by  the  waflings  of  a  something  di- 
vinely great. 

I  spent  one  evening  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.,  friends  of 
Mr.  Lerner  H.,  and  heard  good  music,  well  played  by 
amateur  musicians,  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  Northern 
States.  Another  evening  I  attended  the  opera,  where  I 
heard  Meyerbeer's  "Prophete."  The  piece  is  unpoetical 
and  meagre  in  its  conception,  but  it  affords  grand  specta*- 
cle,  and  the  music  of  Meyerbeer  has,  in  all  cases,  some 
dramatic,  characteristically  beautiful  parts.  Mrs.  D.,  who 
performed  the  part  of  the  -mother  of  the  prophet,  played 
and  sang  nobly  and  well.  The  prophet  was  a  wearisome 
person,  so  was  bis  beloved.  If  the  piece,  instead  of  being 
founded  on  a  poor  love  intrigue,  had  been  sustained  by  re- 
ligious fanaticism  and  spiritual  pride,  such  as  we  meet 
with  in  the  historical  prophet,  John  of  Leyden,  the  opera 
would  have  had  a  true  interest.     As  it  is,  there  is  no  food 
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for  thought,  and  it  excited  my  nerves  to  that  degree  with 
its  oontinnai  startling  effeots,  that  it  was  with  dif&alty  I 
ooald  keep  tny  eyes  open.  TJie  last  scene  was  mohstrons- 
ly  magnificent,  and  woke  roe  up  a  little.  The  sight,  of 
the  white-garmented,  k>vely  young  Creoles  in  the  pit  and 
hoxes  charmed  my  eyes  as  before.  But  I  discovered  some 
pearl-powdered  noses  on  the  £eioes  of  some  of  the  elderly 
ladies. 

I  liave  also  visited  asylums  and  schools  in  consequence 
of  invitations.  New  Orleans  is  divided  into  three  muni- 
cipalities ;  the  schools  are  said  to  have  greatly  improved 
within  the  last  few  years.  Teachers,  both  male  and  female, 
oome  hither  from  the  NcHrthem  States,  and  wherever  they 
come,  they  bring  with  them'  that  energetic  educational 
life  which  distinguishes  those  states.  A  female  teacher 
in  one  of  the  schools  of  New  Orleans  can  obtain  a  salary 
€»f  one  thousand  dollars  annually ;  but  the  living,  on  the 
other  hand,  costs  three  times  as  much  as  in.  tiie  othe&r 
states  of  the  Union. 

I  heard  the  boys  in  the  great  boys'  sdiool  singing  boldly 
the  praise  of  their  native  land,  as 

The  land  of  the  brave  and  the  land  of  the  free !  • 

This  is  sung  in  the  slave  states  without  any  otie  per> 
ceiving  the  satire  of  the  domestic  institution  which  such 
praise  implies. 

Thus,  from  childhood  upward,  is  the  natural  sense  of 
right,  and  the  pure  glance  of  youth,  falsified  by  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery. 

And  it  does  not  operate  injuriously  merely  upon  the 
upright  mind  of  the  child,  so  thajb  it  does  not  perceive  the 
l;e,  but  also  upon  its  heart  and  its  character.  A  noble 
lady  of  New  Orleans,  who  has  resided  here  Some  years, 
told  me  a  great  deal  of  the  unhappy  effects  of  slavery  upon 
the  education  of  the  child,  and  its  influence  in  making  the 
young  disposition  stubborn  and  intractable.  The  child, 
surrounded  by  slaves  from  the  cradle,  accustoms  himself 
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to  ooramand  them,  to  hftve  all  his  caprices  gratified,  or  to 
see  the  refusal  punished,  often  with  cruelty.  Hence  re- 
sults that  violence  of  temper,  and  those  ferocious  and 
bloody  scenes  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  slave  states.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Even 
I  have  seen  a  few  examples  of  the  behavior  of  children 
to  slaves,  which  has  shown  how  much  this  institution  tends 
to  develop  the  naturally  despotic  ilisposition  of  the  child. 

I  visited  a  school  for  young  girls,  where  I  could  not  but 
admire  their  capacity  for  making  intellectual  salto  mor^ 
tales. 

Ihiring  the  examination  which  the  superintendent 
caused  them  to  pass  through,  and  which  they  passed 
through  with  remarkable  ability,  the  questions  were  pro- 
posed something  in  this  style : 

^^  What  is  snow  ?  How  large  is  the  standing  army  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  ?  Where  is  Lapland  ?  Who  was 
Napoleon  ?  What  is  s&lt][)etre  ?  How  far  is  the  earth 
from  the  sun?  When  did  Shakspeare  live?  In  what 
year  did  Washington  die  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  the 
population  of  Prance  ?     What  is  the  moon  ?"  and  so  on. 

The  girls  answered  in  cborus,  very  quickly,  and  for  the 
inost  part  quite  correctly.  The  whole  examination  was 
a  succession  of  surprises  to  me,  and  I  can  not  do  other 
than  admire  the  kind  of  order  which  must  be  obtained  in 
those  young  souls,  from  their  contact  with  snoW,  the 
standing  army  of  Russia,  Lapland,  Napoleon,  saltpetre, 
Washington,  the  population  of  France,  and  the  moon ! 

I  must  now  tell  you  about  a  real  African  tornado  which 
Anne  W.  and  I  witnessed  last  Sunday  afternoon.  It  was . 
in  the  African  Church,  for  even  here,  in  this  gay,  light- 
hearted  city  of  New  Orleans,  has  Christianity  commenced 
its  work  of  renovated  life  ; .  and  they  have  Sunday-schools 
for  negro  children,  where  they  receive  instruction  about 
the  Savior ;  and  the  negro  slaves  are  able  to  serve  God 
in  their  own  church. 
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We  caine  too  late  to  hear  the  sermon  in  this  African 
Church,  whither  we  had  betaken  ourselves.  But  at  the 
close  of  the  service,  a  so-called  class-meeting  was  held. 
I  do  not  know'whether  I  have  already  said  that  the  Meth* 
odists  form,  within  their  community,  certain  divisions  or 
classes,  which  elect  their  own  leaders  or  exhorters.  These 
exhorters  go  round  at  the  class-meeting  to  such  of  the ' 
members  of  their  class  as  they  deem  to  stand  in  need  of 
consolation  or  encouragement,  talk  to  them,  aloud  or  in  an 
under  voice,  receive  their  confessions,  impart'  advice  to 
them,  and  so  on.  I  had  seen  such  a  class-meeting  at 
Washington,  and  knew,  therefore,  what  was  the  kind  of 
scene  which  we  might  expect.  But  my  expectations 
were  quite  exceeded  here.  Here  we  were  nearer  the 
tropical  sun  than  at  Washington. 

The  exhorters  went  round,  and  began  to  converse  here 
and  there  with  the  people  who  sat  on  the  benches.  Scarce- 
ly, however,  had  they  talked  for  a  minute  before  the  per- 
son addressed  came  into  a  state  of  exaltation,  and  began 
to  speak  and  to  perorate  more  loudly  and  more  vehement- 
ly dxan  the  exhorter  himself,  and  so  to  overpower  him. 
There  was  one  exhorter  ii\  particular,  whose  black,  good- 
natured  countenance  was  illumined  by  so  great  a  degree 
of  the  inward  light,  by  so  much  good-humor  and  joy,  that 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him,  and  to  hear  him  too ;  for, 
although  his  phrases  were  pretty  much  the  same,  and 
the  same  over  again,  yet  they  were  words  full  of  Christian 
pith  and  marrow,  and  they  were  uttered  with  so  much 
cordiality,  that  they  could  not  do  other  than  go  straigHt 
to  the  heart  with  enlivening  power.  Sometimes  his  ideas 
seemed  to  come  to  an  end;  and  he  stood,  as  it  were,  seek^ 
ing  for  a  moment ;  but  then  he  would  begin  again  with 
what  he  had  just  now  said,  and  his  words  always  brought 
with  them  the  same  warmth  and  faithfulness,  and  he 
looked  like  a  life-infusing  sunbeam.  And  it  was  only  as 
the  messenger  of  the  joy  in  Christ  that  he  preached : 
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''  Hold  fast  by  Christ !  He  is  the  Lord !  He  is  the 
mighty  One !  He  will  help !  He  will  do  every  thing 
well !  Trust  in  him,  my  sister,  my  brother.  Call  upon 
him.  Yes.  Yes.  Hold  fast  by  Christi  He  is  the 
Lord  !*'  &o.,  &o. 

By  degrees  the  noise  increased  in  the  ohuroh,  and  be- 
came a  storm  of  voices  and  cries.  The  words  were  heard, 
"Yes,  come  Lord  Jesus!  Come,  oh  come,  oh  glory!" 
and  they  who  thus  cried  aloud  began  to  leap^-leaped 
aloft  with  a  motion  as  of  a  cork  flying  out  of  a  bottle, 
while  4;hey  waved-  their  arms  and  their  handkerchiefs  in 
the  air,  as  if  they  were  endeavoring  to  bring  something 
down,  and  all  the  while  crying  aloud,  "  Come,  oh  come  !^ 
And  as  they  leaped,  they  twisted  their  bodies  round  in  ii 
sort  of  cork-screw  fashion,  and  were  evidently  in  a  state 
af  convulsion ;  sonietimes  they  fell  dowji  And  rolled  ih  the 
aisle,  amid  loud,  lamenting  cries  and  groans.  I  saw  our 
tropical  exhorter,  the  man  with  the  sun-bright  counte* 
nance,  talking  to  a'^yoiing  negro  with  a  crooked  nose  and 
eyes  that  squinted,  and  he  too  very  soon  began  to  talk 
and  to  preach,  as  he  sprung  high  into  the  air,  leaping  up 
and  down  with  incredible  elasticity.  Whichever  way  we 
looked  in  the  church,  we  saw  somebody  leaping  up  and 
fanning  the  air ;  the  whole  church  seemed  transformed 
into  a  regular  Bedlam,  and  the  noise  and  the  tumult  was 
horrible.  Still,  how©ve>,  the  exhorters  made  their  rounds 
witli  beaming  countenances,  as  if  they  were  in  their  right 
element,  and  as  if  every  thing  were  going  on  as  it  ought 
to  do.  Presently  we  saw  our  hearty  exhorter  address  a  few 
words  to  a  tall,  handsome  mulatto  woman,  who  sat  before 
us,  and  while  he  was  preaching  to  her  she  began  to  preach 
to  him ;  both  talked  for  some  time  with  evident  enchant- 
ment, tin  she  also  got  into  motion,  and  sprang  aloft  with 
such  vehemence,  that  three  other  women  took  hold  of  her 
by  the  skirts,  as  if  to  hold  her  still  on  the  earth.  Two  of 
these  laughed  quietly,  while  they  continued  to  hold  her 
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down,  and  she  to  leap  up  and  throw  her  arms  around.  At 
length  she  fell  and  rolled  about  amid  oonvnlsive  groans. 
After  that  she  rose  up  and  began  to  walk  about,  up  and 
down  the  cboroh,  with  outspread  arms,  ejaculating  every 
now  and  then,  '<  Halleluiah !"  Her  appearanoe  was  now 
calm,  earnest,  and  really  beautiful.  Amid  all  the  wild 
tumult  of  crying  and  leaping,  on  the  right  hand  and  the 
left,  she  continued  to  Mralk  up  and  down  the  church,  in 
all  directions,  with  outspread  arms,  eyes  oast  upward, 
exclaiming,  in  a  low  voice,  '^  Halleluiah  I  Halleluiah  I" 
At  length  she  sank  down  upon  her  knees  oi\  the  platform 
by  the  altar,  and  there  she  became  still. 

After  the  crying  and  the  leaping  had  continued  for  a 
good  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  several  negroes  raised  the 
mulatto  woman,  who  was  lying  prostrate  by  the  altar. 
She  was  now  quite  rigid.  They  bore  her  to  a  bench  in 
front  of  us,  and  laid  her  down  upon  it.     '       -    ■ 

."  What  has  happened  to  her  ?  •'  inquired  Anne  W.  from 
a  young  negro  girl  whom  she  knew. 

«<  Converted !"  said  she  laconically,  and  joined  those 
who  were  softly  rubbing  the  pulses  of  the  converted. 

I  laid  my  hand  upon  her  brow.  -  It  was  quite  cold,  so 
also  were  her  hands* 

When^  by  degrees,  she  had  recovered  consciousness,  her 
glance  was  still  fixed,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
directed  rather  inwardly  than  outwardly;  she  talked  to 
herself  in  a  low  voice,  and  such  a  beautiful,  blissful  ex- 
pression was  portrayed  in  her  countenancio,  that  I  would 
willingly  experience  that  which  she  then  experienced,  saw, 
0^  perceived.  It  was  no  ordinary,  no  earthly  scene.  Her 
countenance  was  as  it  *were  transfigured.  As  soon  as, 
after  deep  sighs,  she  had  returned  to  her  usual  state,  her 
appearance  became  usual  also.  But  her  demeanor  was 
changed;  she  wept  much,  but  calmly  and  silently. 

The  tornado  gradually  subsided  in  the  church;  shriek- 
ing  and  leaping,  admcmishing  and  preaching,  all  became 
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hnshed;  und  now  people  shook  hands  with  each  other, 
talked,  laughed,  ooDgratulated  one  another  so  heartily,  so 
cheerfully,  i^rith  such  cordial  warmth  and  good-will,  that 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  behold.  Of  the  whole  raging,  excit- 
ing scene  there  remained  merely  a  feeling  of  satisfaotbn 
and  pleasure,  as  if  they  had  been  together  at  some  joyfai 
feas);. 

I  oonfess-,  however,  to  having  been  thoroughly  amused 
by  the  frplio.  Not  so  Anne  W.,  who  regarded  that  dis- 
orderly, wild  worship  with  a  feeling  of  astonishment,  al- 
most of  indignation ;  and  when  our  warm-hearted  exhorter 
came  up  to  us,  and,  turning  especially  to  her,  apologized 
for  not  having  observed  us  before,  that  it  was  with  no  in- 
tention to  neglect  bs,  and  so  on,  I  saw  her  lovely  corals 
red  upper  lip  ourlwith  a  bitter  scorn  as  she  replied,  <^I  > 
can  not  see  in  what  respect  you  helve  neglected  us."  The 
man  looked  as  if  he  would  have  been  glad,  with  all  his 
heart,  to  have  preached  to  us,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I 
would  gladly  have  listened  to  his  Christian  exhortation, 
given  with  its  African  ardor.  We  shook  hands,  howeveir, 
in  the  name  of  our  common  Lord  and  Master. 

And  spite  of  all  the  irrationality  and  the  want  of  good 
taste  which  may  be  felt  in  such  scenes,  I  am  certain  that 
there  js  in  them,  although  as  yet  in  a  chaotic  state,  the 
element  of  true  African  veorship.  Give  only  intelligence, 
order,  system  to  this  outbreak  of  the  warm  emotions, 
longings,  and  presentimenta  of  life,  and  then  that  which 
now  appears  hideous  will  become  beautiful,  that  which 
is  disCOTdant  will  become  harmonious.  The  children  of 
Africa  may  yet  give  us  a  form  of  divirie  worship  in  which 
invocation,  supplication,  and  songs  of  praise  may  respond 
to  the  inner  life  of  the  fervent  soul  I 

How  many  there  are,  even  in  our  cold  North,  who  in 
their  youthful  years  have  felt  an  Africa  of  religious  life, 
and  who  might  have  produced  glorious  flowers  and  fruits 
if  it  only  could  have  existed — if  it  had  not  b<H*>n  smothered 
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ty  the  snow  and  the  gray  coldness  of  oonventionaility — 
had  not  been  imprisoned  in  the  stone  chnroh  of  custom; 

I  have  visited  some  other  churches  in  New  Orleans,  a 
Unitarian,  an  Episcopalian,  and  a  Catholic  Chnrch,  the 
laat  with  the  name  dear  to  me,  that  of  St.  Theresa.  But 
the  heavenly  spirit  of  St.  Theresa  was  not  there.  An  Irish- 
man jabbered  an  unintelligible  jargon,  and  in  not  one  of 
Ibese  hoQses  of  God  could  I  observe  or  obtain  that  which 
I  sought  for — edification.  There  was,  at  all  events^  life 
and  ardor  in  the  church  of  the  negro  assembly. 

"What  more  have  I  to  tell  you  about  New  Orleans? 
That  it  is  a  large  city  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  commercial  capital  of  ^he  southern  portion 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  you  can  learn  from  books.  The 
crescent-formed  site  of  the  city  on  the  Mississippi  is  beau- 
tiful, and  it  hcts  some  handsome  streets  and  markets,  and 
splendid  houses  surrounded  with  trees  and  shrubs,  like 
other  American  cities.  The  French  and  older  portions  of 
the. city  have  a  more  bald  and  business-like  character; 
but  New  Orleans  is  beyond  every  thing  else  a  business 
aind  trading  city,  and  it  is  far  behind  the  other  large  cities 
of  the  United  States  as  regards  institutions  for  a  higher 
intellectual  and  moral  culture.  It  does  not  possess  any 
means  of  artistic  enjoyment,  excepting  at  the  theatres, 
and  these,  especially  as  regards  dramatic  scenes,  do  not 
take  a  very  elevated  stand. 

At- the  present  moment,  people  here  are  occupied  with 
the  prosecution  of  several  of  tiie. gentlemen  who  accom- 
panied Lopez  as  leaders  on  his  robber  expedition  to  Cuba* 
Lopez  has  been  released  on  his  finding  surety  to  a  consid- 
erable amount — 15,060  dollars,  I  believe — but  a  certain 
Colonel  Henderson,  and  others,  have  yet  to  be  tried,  and 
are  to  plead  their  own  cause,  as  they  are  said  to  be  po«» 
sessed  of  great  ability  in — making  speeches.  The  New 
Orleans  gentlemen  laugh,  and  call  the  whole  thing  "a 
farce,"  which  will  not  result  in  any  thing  but — ^long 
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speecjbes !  There  is  no  earnestness  in  th^  proseoationy  and 
this  gives  rise  to  somewhat  more  than  a  suspicion  that 
certain  slave  states  have  an  interest  in  the  expedition. 

I  have  ramUed  about  the  city  during  the  few  fine  days 
which  have  occurred  while  I  have  been  here,  but  have 
found  few  objects  of  interest  for  the  eye,  ^X)epting  those 
lovely,  colored  Creole  women,  who;  with  their  delieat^ 
features,  fine  eyes,  and  pretty  heads,  adorned  with  showy 
handkerchiefs!  tastefully  arranged,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  New  Orleans,  produce  a  very  piquante  appearance ; 
and  I  have  seen  in  the  streets  young  servant-girls,  quad- 
roons; whose  beauty  was  perfect.  Their  figures  also  are 
generally  sltader,  and  remarkably  well-proportioned. 

New  Orleane  has  long  been  known  as  a  <^  very  gay  city,'* 
but  has  not  so  good  a  reputation  for  its  morality,  into 
which  French  levity  is  strongly  infused.  .  This,  however, 
'  it  is  ^aid,  decreases  in  proportion  as  the  Anglo-American 
people  obtain  sway  in  the  city.  And  their  influence  grows 
even  here  rapidly.  The  French  population,  on  the  con- 
trary, does  not  increase,  and  their  influence  is  on  the  de- 
clinB.  Nor  have  I  heard  the  most  favorable  testimony 
given  to  the  commercial  morality  of  New  Orleans.  On 
one  occasion  I  heard  a  merchant,  a  friend  of  mine,  say,  as 
he  stood  among  the'  sugar-hogsheads  on  one  of  the  great 
wharyes  of  the  city,  <<  There  has  been  more  rascality  prac- 
ticed on  this  very  place  than  would  be  sufficient  to  sink 
the  whole  city !" 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  good  public  spirit  at  work  to 
make  the  city,  worthy  to  maintain  its  place  on  the  earth. 
One  excellent  inatitution  now  in  progress  of  erection  here 
is  a  large  sailors'  home,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  board 
and  lodge.in  an  excellent  manner,  and  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
sailors  whose  vessels  are  lying  in  the  harbor  either  to  land 
or  to  take  in  cargo.  Hitherto,  mariners  arriving  at  tlie  city 
have  had  no  other  abode  than  in  ale-houses,  which  were 
regidar  nests  of  thieves.    The  large  and  magnificent  house 
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which  is  now  being  ereoted  by  good  men  of  the  city,  will 
henceforth  provide  a  comfortable  and  safe  haven  for  the 
mariner.  Two  of  my  gentlemen  friends,  who  are  working 
for  this  cause,  hope  to  interest  Jenny  Lind  in  it,  who  is 
shortly  expected  hither  from  Cuba ;  and  as  the  house  is 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Swedish  as  well  as  any  oth- 
er seamen,  it  is  probable  that  this  patriotio^and  generous 
Swede  will  interest  herself  in  its  behalf. 

I  read  to-day  in  a  New  Orleans  paper,  <'  The  Daily  Pio- 
ayune''  (picayune  is  the  name  of  a  little  Spanish  silver 
coin  which  is  current  here,  value  sixpence),  a  beautiful 
and  earnest  address  Uf  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans, 
beseeching  them  to  leave  the  celebratd^  Swedish  singer  at 
full  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  her  well-known  beneficence, 
and  not  to  fail  in  proper  respect  to*  a  stranger  by  their  ob- 
trusivenesa  or  exhortations,  etc.  v 

And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  although  Jenny  Lind  has 
often  had  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  Americans'  well- 
meant,  but  frequently  thoughtless  and  childish  obtrusive- 
n^ss,  yet  X  have  often  Kad  opportunities  of  knowing  and 
admiring  the  beautiful  and  magnanimous  manner  in  which- 
people  here  have  felt  fpr  her.  How  many  there  are  who ' 
have  iiati^jfied  themselves  by  a  silentbenediotion  raUier  than 
cause  her  a  moment's  annoyance ;  how  many  who  would 
not  allow  themselves  to  approach  her,  because  they  knew- 
that  they  could  not  give  her  pleasure  by  so  doing,  nor  would 
venture  to  invite  her  to  their  homes  for  the  same  reason. 

1  remember  hearing  an  estimaUe  old  gentleman,  a  jndge 
at  Cincinnati — a  magnificent  old  man  he  was!— say  that 
he  accompanied  her,  in  the  newspapers,  every  step  of  her 
journey,  with  that  interest  and  solioitnde  which  a  father 
might  have  for  his  daughter ;  and  that  he  felt  real  distress 
that  she  should,  in  any  degree,  compromise  ber  beautifhl 
reputation  by  any  unadviiied  step. .  And  I  have  heard  so 
much  said  about  Jenny  Lind  in  Araerioa,  that  I  know  that 
while  people  love  in  her  the  singer  and  the  giver  of  money, 
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they  love  still  more  the  young  woman,  in  her  beautifal 
role  and  reputation — ^the  ideal  Jenny  Lind. 

But  I  must  now  speak  of  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans 
Louisiana,  as  you  know,  was  first  disoovered  by  the  Span- 
iards and  French.     The  French  were  the  first  who  at- 
teinpted  to  oolonize  Louisiana.     They  began  and  left  off, 
and  then  began  afresh.      It  would  not  sucoeed.      But  a 
great  deal  was  said  in  France  and  England  about  Loui- 
siana as  a  promised  land,  an  El  Dorado,  with  immeasur- 
able internal  wealth  ready  to  be  brought  to  light,  and 
faith  in  this  gave  rise  to  the  gigantio  financial  speculation 
of  John  Law,  based  upon  the  fabulous,  delusive  wealth 
of  Louisiana,  and  afterward  to  the  great  bankruptcy  of  all 
who  had  taken  part  in  that  wild  speculation.     Louisiana, 
or  that  vast  country  embracing  the  southern  part  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  which  at  that  time  included  Arkansas, 
passed  afterward  from  the  dominion  of  the  French  to  that 
of  the.  Spaniards,  then  back  to  that  of  the  Frejwh,  until, 
in  the  year  1803,  Louisiana  was  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  united  to  them  as  an  inde- 
pendent state.      In  the  mean  time,  Louisiana  had  been 
•  cultivated  and  peopled  by  the  French,  Spaniar.ls,  English, 
Grerraans,  and  other  nations,  and  New  Orlea&s  had  slowly 
grown  up  amid  inundations  and  hurricanes,  and  with 
small  prospect  of  ever  becoming  that  "crescent  city" 
which  it  now  is. 

The  population  of  Louisiana  did  not  exceed  fifty  thou- 
sand SQuls,  not  reckoning  the  Indians,  when  it  was  incor- 
porated with  the  United  States.  Seven  years  later  the 
aiijount  of  its  population  was  three-fold.  The  new  epoch, 
and  new  life,  however,  of  both  Louisiana  and  New  Or- 
leans,  first  commenced  when,  in  the  year  1812,  the  first 
steam-boat  came  thither  upon  the  Great  Biver.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  hundreds  of  other  steam-boats,  and  New 
Orleans  rapidly  increased  to  a  city  of  the  first  rank  among 
the  cities  of  the  South. 
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The  whole  af  Louisiana  is  flat,  in  part  swampy  and 
nnder  water,  and  in  part  rioh  and' fertile  oonntry  ;  sugar, 
ootton,  maize,  rioe,  indigo,  are  the  products  of  Louisiana. 
In  the  northern  portion,  where  the  sand  elevates  itself  into 
little  hills,  are  forests,  whioh  abound  in  many  kinds  of 
tree^'-^oak,  chestnut,  walnut,  sassafras,  nfiagnolia,  and 
poplar.  In  the  south  the  palmetto,  mtilberry,  live-oak, 
cedar,  and  pine,  and  every  'Where  an  abundant  growth  of 
the  wild  vine.  There  are  also  many  navigable  rivers, 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  whioh,  as  well  as  b<^  and 
small  lakes,  abound  in  alligators.  These  alligators,  though 
they  do  not  venture  to  attack  full-grown  men,  not  unfre- 
quently  carry  off  little  negro  children.  Louisiana  is  said 
to  produce  many  poisonous  plants,  jserpents,  and  other 
noxious  creatures.  It  seems  to  me  an  undesirable  place 
in  every  way.  I  would  not  live  in  it  for  all  its  sugar  and 
cotton. 

i  must  now  tell  something  of  the  internal  history  of 
New  Orleans,  or,  rather,  a  story  "^ich  has  struck  me. 
That  noble-minded  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  old  ex-minister  of. 
South  Carolina,  told  me  that  slavery  seemed  to  operate 
still  more  prejudicially  on  women  than  on  men,  and  that 
women  not  unfrequept^y  were  found  to  be  the  cruelest 
slelve-owners.  And,  whether  it  was  a  mere  accident  or  a 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this'  assertion,  the  most  ter- 
rible instances  which  I  heard  mentioned  in  South  Cardi- 
na  of  the  maltreatment  6f  slaves  were  of  women,  and  of 
women  belonging  to  the  higher  grades  of  society.  I  be- 
lieve I  already  have  told  yon  of  the  two  ladies  in  Charles- 
ton who  were  publicly  accused  for  the  murder  of  their 
sUves,  the  one  by  hunger,  the  other  by  flogging,  and  who, 
although  they  were  acquitted  by  cowardly  laws  and  law- 
yers, yet  fell  under  the  ban  of  public  opprobrium,  and 
were  left  to  a  dishonorable  solitude  and  to—- the  judgment 
ofG-od.  .  . 

My  friend  of  the  MiasisBippi,  the  pore  ooasoienoe  of 
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Lofaisianay  had  asserted  the  aame  fact  as  Mr.  Poinsett, 
and,  as  if  it  were  in  substantiation  thereof,  New  Orleans 
has  not  in  its  chroniole  of  crime  a  more  bloody  or  a  more 
detested  name  than  that  oi — a  woman,  Mrs.  Lallorue,  born 
Hacarthy.  -It  is  to  the  honor  of  New  Orleans  that  this 
wealthy  lady  has  been  obliged  to  fty  from,  the  Airy  of  its 
hatred.  But  how  long  before  that  time  had  she  torment- 
ed her  Tiotims:? 

It  appears  that  the  behavior  of  her  brother  to  his  mis- 
tresses of  the  colored  raee  excited  her  hatred  toward  th^m. 
Other  slave-owners  maltreat  their  slaves  in  the  irritation 
of  the  moment  or  the  excess  of  temper,  but  Madame  Lal- 
lorue maltreated  hers  because  she  enjoyed  and  relished 
their  sufferings.  She  was  the  possessor  of  a  large  plant- 
ation, and  indulged  upon  it  her  arbitrary  sway  in  suoh  a 
manner  as  roused  her  neighbors  in  arms  against  her.. 
They  announced  to  her  that  they  would  no  longer  hearof 
such  tf-ansactions ;  and  that  in  case  they  did,  she- should 
become  amenable  to  law. 

On  this,  Madame  Lallorue  fled  t^  New  Orleans,  where, 
less  under  observation,  she  could  devote Jberself  tq  her  own 
private  pleasure.  She  here  derived  an  income  by  hiring 
out  her  slaves,  Jwho  every  week  were  compelled  to  bring 
home  their  earnings  to  her.  If,  however,  they  did  not  re- 
turn to  the  time,  or  if  their  earnings  were  less  than  ^st 
thought  proper — woe  to  them!  ^  Her  own  house-slaves  had 
no  better  fate;  on  the  slightest  occasion — ^which  never 
fails  for  those  who  desire  il>-^he  confined  them  in  the 
cellar,  fettered  with  iron  chains,  where  she  visited  them 
only  to  practice  her  cruelty  on  them.  I  will  not  tell  yoa 
the  means  which  she  used  to  indulge  her  lust  of  cruelty 
-—the  chronicles  of  heathenism  and  fanaticism  know  noth- 
ing worse.  Enough— the  doleful  cries  of  her  victims 
found  their  way  above  ground,  through  stone  wajils  and 
bolted  door,  and  made  themselves  heard.  It  was  noised 
abroad  in  the  otty.     The  heart  of  tiie  people  swelled  with 
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indignation.  Tkey  gathered  m  crowds  round  the  house 
in  which  she  livecl ;  they  vowed  to  release  the  victims,  to 
pull  down  die  house,  and  take  vengeance  on  this  monster 
in  the  shape  of  woman.  The  business  was  in  rapid  prog- 
^ss ;  the  walls  of  the  house  were  beginning  to  fall,  when 
— ^the  mayor  appeared  with  an  armed  force.  Madame 
Laliorue's  house  was  preserved,  and  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  her  to  escape  through  a  back  gate.  She  fled, 
half  dressed,  out  6f  New  Orleans ;  and,  somewhat  later, 
left  America.  - 

She  afterward  lived  in  Paris,  and  received  there  the  in- 
come of  an  immense  property  acquired  iii  Louisiana,  by 
what  means  we  know.^  She  died,  it  is  said,  only  a  short 
time  since.  "Who  can  doubt  a  hell  after  death  when  they 
see  the  life  and  pleasure  of  such  persons  on  earth !  Ma- 
dame Laliorue's  husband,  a  Fifenchman,  still  resides  in 
New  Orleans,  and  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  good  character. 
He  must  at  that  time  have  lived  separate  from  his  wife. 

This  circumstance  occtirred  ten  or  twelve  years  since. 

If  it  really  be  true  that  women  are  the  worst  of  slave- 
owners, it  must  proceed  from  their  temperament  being  in 
general  more  excitable,  and  from  the  climate  having  an 
unusually  irritating  efTect  upon  the  nervous  system  by  its 
stimulating  character ;  besides  Which,  women  generally 
exceed  men  "in  their  extremes  either  of  good  or  evil;  they 
are  by  nature  more  eccentric,  more  spiritual,  nearer  the 
spirits,  whether  they  be  angels  or  devils. 

In  Sweden  also-^in  the  highest  circles  of  Stockholm — 
we  have  known  ladies  whose  domiestics  bore  bloody  marks, 
and  whom  the  police  were  obliged  to  take  in  charge. 
Countess  L.  was  amiable,  kind,  agreeable  to  every  body 
except  her  domestics,  and  she  was  not  able  to 'keep  a  serv- 
ant in  her  house  beyond  six  weeks.  "We  have  had  the 
ladies  of  two  foreign  ministers— both  English — both  of 
whom,  from  their  treatment  of  their  servants,  deserved 
the  Christmas  gift  which'  one  of  them  received  irom  an 
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aoquaintanoe  of  the  family — a  bloody  medal  of  bravery! 
A  good  thing  is  it  that  the  servants  of- these  ladies  could 
leave  them,'thaoks  to  the  laws  of  a  free  country !  But 
here,  in  this  free  country,  people  can,  in  the  face  of  such 
facts,  still  defend  slavery  as  a  patriarchal  institution,  quit^ 
compatible  with  the  laws  of  a  free  people,  and  with  hu- 
man rights  and  happiness! 

I  have  had  here  several  contests  with  a  lady  who  de^ 
fends  these  opinions,  and  who,  in  ordef  to  prove  the  jns« 
tice  and  equity  of  slavery^  and  thi^  happiness  cf  the  ilegro  - 
slaves  under  this  excellent  institution,  avails  herself  of  ar- 
guments and  sophisms,  backward  and  forward,  with  such 
an  amazing  contempt  of  logic  and  all  sound  reason,  that 
I  have  sometimes  become  dumb  from  sheer  a^nishment. 

I  avoid,  in  a  general  way,  as  much  as  possible,  conver- 
sation on  this  subject.  She  question  of  slavery  is  a  sore 
eye  which  winches  at  the  slightest  touch.  It  is  painful 
to  the  good,  and  it  irritates  those  who  are  not  good,  while 
it  serves  no  purpose  one  way  or  the  other.  I  am  there- 
fore silent  when  I  can  be  3o  with  an  easy  conscience,;  but 
for  all  that,  it  is  evident  that  the  question  can  not  rest ; 
that  the  work  of  light  has  commenced  for  the  release  of 
the  children  of  Africa,  and  that  their  condition,  even  here, 
is  improving  with  every  passing  year. 

I  would  gladly  tell  you  of  some  good  female  slave-own- 
er who  might  be  placed  as  a  counterbalance  to  Mrs.  Lal- 
lorue,  but  — ^  I  do  not  know  any ;  such,  however,  must 
exist.  The  very  bad  make  a  great  noise,  and  the  good 
but  very  little.  But  I  must  tell  you  of  a  gentleman,  a 
slave-owner,  who  seems  to  me  to  stand  ip  the  slave  states 
as  an  opened  door  to  the  house  of  bondage. 

Two  years  ago  there  died  in  New  Orleans  a  gentleman 
named  Macdonald,  who  left  behind  him  a  property  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  the  whole  of  which  he  bequeath- 
ed for  purposes  of  public  benevolence  in  Louisiana.  This 
singular  man,  who  lived  in  the  most  miserly  manner,  ox- 
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pended  next  to  nothing  upon  himsdf^  and  nover  gave 
away  Any  thing,  not  even  to  his  near,  relatives,  who  were 
almost  perishing  of  want ;  his  one  thought  was  how  to 
save,  to  aooomulaie,  and  by  the  increase,  of  each  day  to 
<lauble  his  capital,  and  to  this  end  all  his  activity  and  in- 
dustry were  applied,  even  ifi  the  smallest  thing.  He  was 
parsimonious  even  of  his  words,  and  parted  with  nothing 
unnecessarily* 

Nevertheless,  he  had  great  thonghts  and.  plans.  He 
coasiidered  himself  as  destined  by  Providence  to  acquire 
an  immense  property,  by  means  of  whidi  to  achieve  great 
things  for  the  good  of  the  state  of  which  he  was  a  native. 
He  regarded  himself,  therefpre,  i^s  the  steward  of  his 
wealth,  and  maintained  -that  he  had  no  right  to  give  even 
the  smallest  portion,  thereof  for  the  most  trifling*  object. 
Th^se,  at  least,  were  the  pretexts  with  whidt  he  gilded 
his  parsimony  and  his  hardness  of  heart. 

He  said,  ^^  If  I,  year  after  year,  double  my  capital  in 
&is  (a  certain  given)  proportion,  I  shall  in  the  end  become 
the  richest  vrnxa  in  Louisiana;  I  mighty  continuing  in  this 
wiLy,  ultimately  purchase  the  whole  of  Louisiana,  and  then 
-»-"  Then  he  would  do  great  things,  which  would  make 
Louisiana  tiie  fiaest  and  the  happiest  state  in  the  Union. 
And  Macdonald  had  views  for  this  purpose,  and  plans 
which  prove  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  deeply  think- 
ing mind.  But  the  poor  man  forgot  that  he  was  mortal, 
and,  although,  he  attained  to  an  extreme  old  age,  yet  he 
had  not  nearly  acquired  the  wealth  after  which  he  strove 
when  he  was  surprised  by  —  death.  His  magnificent 
plans  will  die  with  him,  and  effect  little  or  nothing  fof 
Louisiana,  except  possibly  in  one  respect,  and  that  is  the 
one  of  which  I  spoke,  as — thiB  opening  of  the  prison-door. 

]tf acdonald  was  a  planter  and  the  owner  of  slaves.  He 
determined  to  emancipate  his  slaves,  and  that  in  a  mode 
by  which  they  should  gain,  and  he  lose  nothing. 

He  said  to  them, 
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"Too  ehi^l  worjc  yourselves  free,  and  parchase  year 
own  release  from  slaTery  for  the  same  snm  Mrhioh  I  paid 
for  you.  I  will  give  you  the  means  of  doing  this.  You 
shall  work  for  me  five  days  in  eaJoh  week,  as  heretofore, 
for  food,  clothing,  and  habitation ;  you  shall  work  for  me 
also  on  the  sixth  day,  but  I  will  pay  you  wages  for  that, 
and  give  you  cnedit  for  the  money  thus  earned,  which  I 
will  employ  fbr  you.  Thus  the  first  year.  During  the 
second  year  you  siiall  be  paid  for  two  days'  labor  in  the 
week,  provided  that  yon  work  industridusly  and  well ;  the 
following  year,  three,  and  -so  on,  till  ihe  sum.  is  acquired 
which  is  requisite  for  my  reimbursement,  and  for  you  to 
have  a  Uttle  over,  so  that  you  may  possess  enough  io  be- 
gin life  with  in  Liberia,  whither  I  shall  send  you  when 
you  are  free." 

The  slaves  knew  that  Maodonald  would  keep  his  word. 
They  began  to  labor  with  new  heart,  because  they  now 
labored  fbr  their  own  freedom,  and  their  fixture  Well-being. 
Some  accomplished  it  more  rapidly,  others  more  slowly, 
but  within  two  years  all  the  slaves  on  the  plantation  had 
worked  themselves,  free.  Maodonald  fulfilled  his  part  to 
them  as  he  had  promised,  and  they  could  now  become  free 
without  detriment  either  to  themselves  or  others.  They 
had  become  accustomed  to  work,  to  forethought,  and  self- 
governnlent,  at  least  so  far  as  regarded  their  own.afiairs. 
In  the  mean  time,  Macdonald's  .plantatipn  had  been  un- 
usually well  cultivated,  and  the  slaves  had  repaid  their 
original  purchase-money. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Macdonald's  intentiop  to. 
-have  his  plantation  afterward  cultivated  by  white  labor- 
ers or  by  free  blacks;  but  one  thing  appears  to  me  cer- 
tain, and  that  is,  that  Macdonald's  mode  of  efiecting  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  is  deserving  of  consideration  and 
imitation,  as  one  of  the  wisest  whicb  can  be  devised  for 
the  gradual  and  general  release  of  both  the  blacks  and  the 
whites  of  North  America  from  the  fetters  pf  slavery. 
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I  -know  many  estimable  and  thinking  men  of  Now  Or- 
leans who  consider  that  snoh  a  mode  of  emancipation,  as 
would,  bjr  degrees,  convert  the  negro  slaves  into  free  la- 
borers, might  be  put  into  operation  without  much  diffi- 
culty, and  ,that  all  those  dangerous  results  which  people 
imagine  are,  in  great  measure,  only  fears  and  fancies. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  severest  slave^owners  in  this 
neighborhtMxl  are  French,  and  I  can  credit  it  from  the 
French  popular  temperament;  the  Scotch  and  the  Dutch 
'  tdike  the  seeond  place.  Slaves  of  small  and  poor  proprie- 
tors often  suffer  very  much  from  hunger^  as  do  also  cattle. 
I  heard  to-day  of  one  place  where  a  considerable  numbei 
of  cattle  had  literally  perished  for  want  of  food. 

I  have  made  inquiries  after  the  Chris[tmas  dances  and 
festivities  of  the  negro  slaves,  of  which  I  heard  so  much, 
but  the  sugar-harvest  was  Jate  last  year,  and  the  sugar- 
-grinding  was  not  over  till  after  New-year's  day;  the  cc»tton 
is  still  being  plucked  on  the  plantations,  and  the  dances  are 
deferred.  I  have  .now  traveled  in  search  of  these  negro  fes- 
tivities from  one  end  of  the  slave  states  to  the  other/with- 
out  having-been  lucky  enough  to  ^leet  with,  to  see,  nay, 
nor  even  to  hear  of  one  such  occasion.  I  believe,  neverthe- 
less/that  they  do  occur  here  and  there  on  the  plantations. 

For  the  rest,  I  have  experienced  so  much  kindness,  have 
met  with  so  many  good  and  warm-hearted  friends,  that  I 
have  been  both  astonished  and  affected.  I  had  always 
heard  New  Orleans  mentioned  as  a  very  lively  but  not 
■  very  literary  city,  and  Mr.  Lemer  H.  had  prepared  me  to 
find  that  the  people  of  New  Orleans  liked  to  see  that  which 
was  beautiful.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  for  that  very 
reason  they  would  not  like  to  look  at  me ;  and  yet  they 
have  come  and  come  again  to  me,  have  overwhelmed  me 
with  kindness  and  presents,  as  well  men  as  women,  and 
made  my  days  pleasant  in  many  wi^s..  For  my  own 
jMirt,  I  have  no  other  memories  of  New  Orleans  but  those 
of  pleasure  and  gratitude. 

L2 
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Octavia  le  Y.  returned  home  a  few  days  ago.  Those 
eyes,  which  remained  dry  and  bright  when  she  was  in 
danger  of  losing  all  her  ornaments  and  her  money,  over- 
flowed with  tears  v/hen  she  had  to  part  from  her  newly- 
found  friend'.  I  kissed  away  the  tears  from  those  pale 
cheeks.     I  feel  that  I  am  heartily  attached  to  her. 

Mrs.  Q-.  has  been  an  incomparable  friend  to  me  at  this 
time  when  I.had  to  prepare  my  wardrobe  for  Cuba — some- 
what elegant,  and  of  a  light  summer  texture  at  the  same 
time-*— and  when  I  had  divers  little  misfor-tunes,  partly 
caused  by  the  dress-maker,  but  principally  through  my 
own  blunders.  •  Yoii  know  how  annoying  all  such  bus* 
iness  is  to^me ;  but  you  can  scarcely  imagine  how  I  have 
felt  it  here,  where  weariness  both  of  bo^y  and  mind,  as 
well  as  ignorance  of  prices  and  persons  in  the  dress-mak- 
ing and  rhillinery  World,  rendered  all  my  difficulties  ten- 
fold.'' Neither  can  you  at  all  imagine  how  kind  and  ami- 
able Mrs.  Gr.  has  been  during  all  these  great  little  troubles 
— ^her  patieiioe,  her  good  temper;  nor,  lastly,  how  Well  she 
has  helped  riie^with  everything.  Yes— -I  am. ashamed 
when  I  compare  myself  with  het ;  but  then  she  is  one  of 
the  most  amiable  people  I  ever  met  with. 

In  the  evening'.  I  have  now  had  my  last  drive  with 
Anne  W.  along  the  beautiful  cockle-^hell  road  to  Lake 
Pontchartrain.  The  air  was  delicious,  and  the  sky  once 
more  gazed  upon  us  with  blue  eyes  from  between  the 
clouds,  which  parted  qiore  and  more.  The*  road,  for  the 
mo^t  part,  runs  through  flat  and  still  unreclaimed  forest- 
land.^  One  does  not  here  see  our  beautiful  moss  and  lich- 
en-covered mountains  and  hills,  but  thickets  of  the  prime- 
val  forest,  from  vyhich,  on  all  sides,  look  forth  those  beau- 
tiful palmetto-trees,  with  their  large,  fan-like  leaves  wav- 
ing in  the  air,  and  the  regular  and  graceful  form  of  many 
half-tropical  plants,  which,  indicating  a  new  phase  of 
earth's  vegetable  productions,  have  a  wonderful  fascina* 
tion  for  me. 
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<  In  the  momi^gy  in  the  morning'^  my  Agatha,  I  shall 
go  oa  board  the  great  steamer,  ^'  The  Philadelphia,"  and 
in  three  days  I  shall  be  at  Cuba.  I  Bhati  be  very  glad  to 
get. there,  both  because  I  shall  see  some  new  beauties  of 
nature,  and  because  I  shall  breathe  a  milder  air,  and  shall 
escape  during  the  winter  months  this  variable  American 
climate,  whioh  is  qo  trying  to  my  strength  both  of  body 
and  mind.  I  have  become  physically  ten  years  older  dur^ 
ing  this  twelve  months'  journey  in  North  America.. 

But  bo  not  afraid  for  me,  my  dear  heart,  but  trust,  as 
I  d^  that  my  traveling'  fairy ^  your  little  friend,  which 
has  hitherto  conducted  me  safely  through  all  perilsr— 
which  conducted  me  without  any  misadventure  down  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  at  the 
very  time  when. four  steamers,  with  their  passengers,  were 
blown  into,  the  air  upon  its  waters,  and  caused  me  to  re- 
move <frora  St.  Charles's  Hotel  to  this  good  home  the  day 
before  the  hotel  became  th^prey  of  flames-r-the  same  will 
ooaduct  me  safe  and  sound  once  more  to  my  .own  sister* 
friend,  to  you.         • ,  .      ^ 

P.S. — ^I  have,  been  gladdened  here  by  letters  from  my 
friends  in  the  N#rth,  the  Downings,  the  Springs,  and  the 
Lowells.  These  friends  accompany  me  like  good  spirits, 
and  I  mdst.tell  you  so,  because  you  must  love  my  friends. 
Maria  Lowell  writes,  the  little  traveling  companion  who 
went  with  us  every,  where^  and  to  Niagara,  and  yet  which 
oever  spoke,,  and  remained  so  quiet,  was — a  little  boy, 
who  now,  large,  and  stout,  and  -rosy,  is  little  Mabel's  or- 
acle. She  listens  to  G^ery  sound  he  utters,  and  says  io  it 
all,  *<  What  does  little  brother  mean?"  Beloved,  happy 
Maria ! 

Jenny  Lind  is  now  in  Havana,  and  people  speak  dif- 
ferently of  the  success  of  her  concerts.  I  believe,  never- 
theless, that  she  will  gain  the  victory  over  her  adversaries, 
who  in  reality  belong  to  the  French  party,  in  the  .country, 
and  who  contest  her  rank  as  a  great  singer.     She  will  be 
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received  here  in  New  Orleans  with  enthoaiasm ;  every 
heart  is  warm,  every  ear  open  to  her.  She  will  leave  Ha- 
vana  just  when  I  am  arriving,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
I  shall  see  her. 

1  am  well,  my  beloved  child,  and  in  good  spirits.  Grod 
grant  that  you  are  so  too !  And  you  must  be  so,  with  the 
help  of  homeopathy.  May  iBsoulapius  enlighten  you  and 
those  concerned. 

I  shall  soon, write  again  from  Cul^al 
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Haviina,  Cuba,  Feb.  6.  ' 
Sweet- Child!  I  am  sitting  beneath  the  warm,  bright 
heavens,  and  the  beautiful  palms  of  the  tropics,  and  it  is 
lovely  and  wonderful!  The  glorious,  delicious  ah*,  the 
beautiful  palm-trees  are  paradisaical ;  the  rest,  I  suspectj 
affords  pleasure  rather  through  its  novelty,  its  dissimilar- 
ity with  any  thing  that  I  have  already  seen,  than  by  its 
own  great  intrinsic  beauty.  But  the  unusual  and  th)e 
novel  are  amusing  and  full  of  refreshmeiHt ;  so  I  feel  it  in 
this  case,  and  I  am  delighted  to  be  here. 

I  left  New  Orleans  early  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
January.  It  was- a  beautiful,  sunshiny  morning,  and  as 
warni  as  summer.  My  friends  accompanied  me  on  board 
"  The  Philadelphia."  Lerner  H.  came  to  take  leave  of 
me,  and  gave  me  a  red  camellia  still  in  bud.  His  frank,- 
cordial  countenance,  and  that  of  Anne  W.,  with  its  pure 
features,  and  the  quiet  fire  in  the  dark,  eyes,  were  the  last 
which  I  saw  in  the  salodn  below  deck. 

When  I  went  on  deck,  the  Crescent  city  stood  bathed 
in  morning  sunlight,  and  the  water  of  thie  harbor  lay  like 
a  clear  mirror  in  its  light.  I  stood  and  enjoyed  the  de^^' 
lightful  air  and  the  expansive  scene,  but  when  the  ladies 
came  with  their  "How  do  you  like  America?"  &c.,  my 
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morning  joy  was  disturbed ;  bat  I  placed  them  among 
the  goats.. 

We  proceeded  on  our  way,  and  I  seated  myself  with  a 
book  in  my  hand*  on  the  piazza  aft,  and  contemplated  the 
shores  and  lived— high  life.  For  there  I  could  be  alone, 
and  the  scenery  of  the  shores  was  like  a  beandfal  South- 
ern fairy  soene.  ^XTe  advanced  down  the  Mississippi  upon 
that  arm  which  falls  into  Atchafalaya  Bay,  and  thence  into 
the  Mexican  Gulf.  One  fdantation  after  another  shone 
out  upon  the  shor^  with  its  white  houses  inclosed  in  thick- 
ets of  orange  and  cedar  trees,  flowering  oleanders,  aloes, 
and  palmettpes.  By  degrees  they  were  more  scattered; 
the  land  descended  mora  and  more  till  it  became  one  vast 
swamp,  overgrown  with  grass  and  reeds,  and  without  trees, 
sfarubs,  or  human  dwellings,  yet  still  naaintaining  itself  at 
a  smooth  level  above  the  water,  till  finally  it  sunk  below, 
but  still  forming  within  it  that  singular,  uniform  figiire 
which  is  called  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  G-reek  letter  of  that  name.  Stems  of 
grass  still  waved  above  the  water,  swayed  to  and  fro  by 
the  vtraves  and  the  wind.  Then  they  too  disappeared ;  the 
waves  aloiie  prevailed.  And  now  the  land,  the  vast  con- 
tinent ef  North  America,  lay  behind  me,  and  before  ine 
ibe  great  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  its  unfathomable  depth, 
the  Southern  Sea,  with  its  islands. 

The  -dark  blue,  almost  black  blue  color  of  the  water 
struck  me  greatly,  I. was  told  that  it  is  occasioned  by 
the  extreme  depth.  The  heavens^  with  their  soft  white 
summer  clouds,  arched  themselves^  light  blue  over  the 
dark  blue  sea,  which  heaved  and  roared  joyiully  before 
the  fresh,  warm  summer  wind.  Oh,  how  beautiful  it  was ! 
1  inhaled  the  breeze,  and  life,  and  rested  from  thought, 
and  talk,  and  every  thing  which  was  not  a  portion  of  the 
beautiful  life  of  the  moment.  The  sea !  the  aea  has  in  it- 
.self  an  inexpressibly  rest-gyring,  healing,  and  regenera- 
ting power.     If  thou  wilt  commence  within  thyself  and 
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without  a  new  life---<^ro8s  the  sea.  Let  the  air  and  the 
life  of  the  sea  bathe  thy  soul  for  days  and  weeks.  Every 
thing  becomes  new  and  fresh  upon  the  sea. 

Thus  did  I  live  the  first  day  on  the  sea;  thus  did  I 
live  the  second  also.  Now,  however,  I  enjoyed  a  book  at 
the  same  time,  Browning's  tragedy,  ''The  Return  qf  th^ 
Druaes,"  the  lofty  thought  and  the  life-warm  spirit  of 
which  was  in  harmony  with  the  speotade  around  me ;  I 
inhaled  from  both  the  boundless,  the  great,  and  the  pro- 
found ;  and  if,  during  i^ll  this,  there  came  one  and  another 
gentlemaa  with  the  inquiry, ''  How  do  you  like  America?" 
or  with  a  request  for  an  autograph,  it  was  only  like,  a  fly 
buzzing  past  ear  and  thought.  .     ^     ^ 

There  was,  however,  <me  gentleman  on  board  .who  Was 
more  agreeable  and  attentive  to  me  than  the  others  were 
disturbing.  The  same  polite  gentleman  who'  had  consti- 
tuted himself  my  cavalier  at  tiie  time  of  our  disaster  on 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  who  conducted  me  to  the  beautiful 
>  garden  at  night,  and  afterward  to  New  Orleans,  was  now 
on  board  on  his  way  to  Quba,  seeking  for  a  milder  cli- 
mate than  that  of  the  United  States  during  winter.  This 
gentleman,  Mr.  V.,  is  middle  aged,  with  a  noble  and  good 
countenance,  refined  and  gentle  manners,  and  during  long 
journeys  into  the-East  and  West  he  has  become  acquaint- 
ed with  many  subjects  of  interest.  Now,  again,- is  he  my 
cavalier ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  gives  |ne  his  arm  to  and 
from  meals,  sits  at  table  beside  me,  and  makes  his  atten- 
tions to  me  agreeable  by  his  interesting  and  agreeable  de- 
meanor and  conversation. 

This  vessel  was  tfot  like  the  other  splendid  and  con- 
venient steamers  to  which  I  had  become  accustomed  in 
America.  All  below  declc  was  crowded  and  .dark— cab- 
ins, passages,  eating-rooms.  .In  order  to  be  "alone,  I  had 
chosen  my  cabin  quite  aft,  where  the  motion  pf  the  vessel 
was  most  perceptible ;  here,  however,  I  could  have  a  little 
solitary  three-cornered  cell,  with  a  round  window  opening 
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oat  on  the  sea.  Of  sea»siokneas  I  was  not  afiraid,  and  hece 
I  coald  be  alone. 

Among  the  passengers  of  interest  on  board  was  an  eld- 
erly man,  one  of  the  riohest  planters  of  Louisiana,  and 
his  only  child,  a  young  girl.  -Her  mother  had  died  of 
oonsiimption,  and  the  father,  ever  since  the  childhood  of 
his  daughter,  had  endeavored  so  to  bring  her  up  that  she 
might  be  preserved  from  the  dangerous  inheritance.  She 
had  lived  in  great  freedom  in  the  country,  spent  much  of 
her  time  in  the  open  air,  and  did  not  wear  stays.  Thus 
she  grew  up  a  handsome,  blooming  girl,  and,  as  such, 
made  her  appearance  in  society.  After  merjsly  one  season 
of  tight  lacing  and  dancing  in  the  sooial  circles  of  New 
Orleans^  the  lovely  flower  was  broken,  and  symptoms  of 
the  disease  which  had  carried  oif  the  mother  showed  them- 
selves in  the  daughter.  The  brightness  of  the  eye,- the 
flush  of  the  cheek,  its  hollowness,  the  Rearing  of  the  tall, 
slender  figure,  all  testified  of  danger. 

It  was  afiecting  to  see  the  old  father,  stand  and  gaze 
silently  at  )us  daught^,  with  eyes  that  grew  dim  with 
tears— there  was  such  a  speechless  sorrow,  such  a  deep 
feeling  of  helplessness  in  his  expression.  Then  she  would 
look  up  at  him^  and  smile  sweetly,  like  a  sunbeam ;.  but  it 
was  evident  that  the  cloud  was  theire — was  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and  that  s|ll  the  gold  of  the  millionaire  could  not  pur- 
chase life  for  his  child  and  heiress. 

The  journey  which  they  were  now  making  was,  how- 
ever, an  attempt  at  this ;  they. were  intending  first  to  visit 
Cuba,  and  then  Europe.  A  handsome  and  l>looming. young 
girl,  a.  cousin  of  the  invalid)  was  her  companion. 

There  were  two  .Swedes  also  on  board,  on  their  way  to 
Chagres,. whence  they  would  proceed  to  California.  One 
of  them,  named  Horiin,.the  nephew  of  Bishop.  H.,  was  an 
agreeable-looking  young  man,  of  cultivated  miAd,  and  was 
now.  making  his  second  jputney  to  the  land  of  gold,  where 
he  already,  as  a  merchant,  had  made  a  considerable  sum. 
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On  ihb'  afternoon  of  the  second  day  the  sky  became 
overcast,  and  the  wind  rose.  I  scarcely  believed  my  eyes 
when  I  beheld,  rising  up  to  the  clouds  before  tis,-  lofty 
mountains  and  craggy  f)eaks,  not  unlike  a  fortress  with 
walls  and  towers,  seen  in  the  hazy  distance,  and  was  told 
that  that  was  Cuba !  And  yet  we  could  not  arrive  there 
before  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  I  had  not  yet 
seen  such  lofty  and  bold  mountain  peaks  in  this  western 
land. 

The  night  was  stormy  but  very  warm,' and  I  opened  my 
window  for  the  admission  of  air.  *  I  could  see  from  my 
bed,  which  was  directly  below  the  window,  the  cloudy  sky 
and  the  stormy  sea  when  the  motion  of  the  vessel  sank  it 
to  the  edge  of  the  water  on  my  side.  The  billows  foamed 
and  hissed  close  to  my  window,  and  soon  came  into  my 
bed:  But  the  watelr  was  so  warm  that  I  did  not  observe 
it  at  first;*  and  afterward,  when  I  had  to  choose  between 
closing  my  window  and  breathing  the  suffotefiting  air  of 
thC'cabin,  or  to  breathe  the  soft  sea  air,  and  now  and  then 
be  embraced  by  the  salt  sea  waves,  I  chose  the  latter.  I 
only  got  a  little  wet,  but  was  calm  and  happy;  I  felt  on 
the  most  familiar  and  afTeotionate  terms  with  the  waves 
and  the  great  sea.  I  lay  there  like  a  child  in  its  comfort- 
able cradle ;  it  could  not  hurt  me. 

The  following  morning  we  were  in  Havanet  harbor. 

The  surf  rose  high,  and  broke  with  violence  against 
the  projecting  rocky  point  on  which  stands  the  fortress 
of  More,  with  its  walls  and  towers,  one  of  which  is  very 
lofty,  to  defend  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  harbor.  But 
we  lay  tranquil  in  that  beautiful  almost  circular  harbor, 
as  if  in  th^  stillest  lake,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  a  world 
of  new  objects  ardund  me. 

There  lay  the  large  city,  Havana,  along  the  shore  to  the 
right  of  .the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  with  its  low  houses 
of  all  colors,  bine,  yellow,  green,  orange,  like  an  immense 
mn???^  of  showy  articles  of  porcelain  and  glass  on  a  stall  of 
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fiEm^j-waies ;  and  no  smoke,  not  the  slightest  odnmn  of 
smdke,  to  give  any  iniimation  of  the  atmosphere  Of  a  city 
with  its  cooking  and  iiAamifacturing  life^  suoh  as  I  had 
been  aocnstomed  to  in  the  American  cities.  Gronps  of 
palm-trees  rose  up  among  the  houses.  One  height  to  the 
ieft  ofns  was  covered  by  a. great  number  of  tall  and  ex- 
traordinary plants,  resembling  lofty  green  candelabra, 
with  many  pairs  of  arms.  Between  the  verdant  hills 
which  surronnded  the  harbor  stood  groups  of  country 
houses  and  groves  of  oeooa  palms  and  other  palm-like 
trees,  and  over  all  this- rested  the  dearest,  softest  heaven, 
and  the  most  delicious  air.  The  water  of  the  harbor 
seemed  as  dear  as  crystal,  and,  above  all,  atmosphere  and 
color  seemed  to  be  of  the  most  diaphonous  clearness  und 
serenity.  Among  the  objects  which  caught  my  sight 
were  the.  fortress  in  which  the  state  prisoners  are  kept,  a 
eeobnd  prison,  and  a— gallows.  But  those  beautiful  wav- 
ing palms  and  those  verdant  hills  endianted  my  eyes. 

Small,  half-covered  boats,  rowed  by  men  wi^  Spanish 
physiognomies,  surrounded  our  vessel,  to  convey  the  pas- 
nengers  on  shore.  But  the  passengers  could  not  go  on 
shore.  News  had  reached  the  Spanish  authorities  of  the 
jslattd  that  a  certain  •  Colonel  White,  one  of  the  leaders  in 
Lopez's  robber-expedition  against  Cuba,  was  on  board 
our  steamer,  and  a  message  now  came  from  them  to  pro- 
hibit the  landing  of  any  of  the  passengers  till  further  in- 
timation was  received  from  them.  This  was  no^  quite 
right.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  were  greatly  displeased, 
and  wished  any  thing  but  good  to  Colonel  White,  who, 
big  and  bony,  with  a  red  face  and  an  Irish  nose,  and  an 
untroubled  and  careless  expression,  now  made  his  appear^ 
anoe  on  deck,  walking  up  and  down,  smoking  a  cigar,  in 
the  midst  of  the  wratiiful  glances  of  the  passengers.  He 
merely  intended,  he- said,  to  go  to  Chagres,  on  his  way  to 
California. 

We,  lay  fot  six  hours  in  the  harbor,  awaiting  our  per- 
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mission  to  land.  For  my  part,  it  did  not  appear  long^  the 
view  of  the  shores  and  the  ^objects  araond  were  so  en- 
.  chanting  to  me.  The  weather  «was  diyine»  and  we  hod 
taken  on  board  great  dusters  of  beautiful  golden  bananas. 
They  were  presented  by  polite  gentlemen^  and  I  break- 
fasted with  delight  upon  my  favoFite  fruit,  -wliioh  is  as 
delicious  and  beneficial  to  ipe  as  this  tropical  atmosphere. 
Sugar-cane  was  also  added  to  the  entertainment,  and  en- 
joyed by  many.  It  was  a  regular  tropical  breakfast,  eat- 
en in  the  sunshine  amid  the  harbor. 

At  length  a  boat  approached,  bearing  the  Spanizsh  flag 
and  several  officers.  They  canae  on  .board  our  vessel. 
Colonel  White  was  .taken  asidb^  and  required  to^  give  his 
word  of  honor  not  to  land  on  the  island,  but  to  proceed 
on  his  way  to  Ghagres  without  leaving  the  vessel.  I  saw 
several  of  the  officers  (handsome  men,  with  refined  fea- 
tures) cast  such  glances  at  the  robber  leader !  •  There 
were  Spanish  daggers  in  them  ! 

The  Spanish  gentlemen  retired,  and  after  that,  we  in- 
nocent passengers  prepared  to  gd  on  shore.  Polite  gentle- 
men took  charge-  of  my  landing,  and  it  was  necessary, 
for  I  have  never  experienced  greater  difficulty  ih  landing 
than  here.  I  was. finally  intrusted  to  an- Anlerioan  hotel- 
keeper  in  Havana  (a  Mr.  Woolcott),  who  conveyed  me 
and  my  effects  on  shore,  and  then  through  the  custom- 
house to  his  hotel,  where  he  promised  our  respectable  cap- 
tain (^  "  The  Philadelphia"  to  make  me  comfortable.  And 
before  long  I  was  seated  in  a  large  hall  with  a  marble 
floor,  and  at  a  well-filled  table,  amid  a  numerous  company, 
while  the- beautiful  air  and  light  poured  in.  through  the 
open  doors  and  windows^for  in  Cuba  people  are  not. afraid 
of  sunshine. 

Here  I  ascertained  that  Jenny  Lind  was  still  at  Ha- 
vana, and  would  not  yet  leave  for  a  couple  of  days.  I 
wrote,  therefore,  a  few  lines  to  her,  and  dispatched  them 
by  our  young  oouDtrvman,  Horlin,  who  was  glad  to  be 
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the  bearOT  of  my  letter.  It  was  in  the  evening,  and  after 
that  I  took  my  light  and  went  up  stairs  to  my  chamber 
to  go  to  rest.  But  searoely  had  I  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  when  I  heard  a  voice  below  mention  my  name.  I 
looked  round  astonished,  and  there,  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs;  stood  a  lady  holding  by  the  balustrade,  add  look- 
ing ^p  to  me  with  a  kind  and  beaming  countenance.  It 
was  Jenny  Lind— Jenny  Lind  here,  and  with  that  beam* 
ing,  fi^esh,  joyous  expression  of  countenance  which,  when, 
once  s^en,  can  ndver  be  forgotten!  There  is  the  whole 
Swedbh  spring  in  it.  I  was  glad.  All  was  forgotten  in 
a  moment  which  had  formerly  come  between  her  and  me. 
I  coald.  not  but-  in^tantly^  go  down,  bend  over  the  balus- 
trade, and  kiss  her.  That  agreeable  young  man,  Hax 
Hjortsberg,  was  with  her.  -  I  shook  hands  with  him,  but 
I  took  Jenny  Lind  with  me  into  my  chamber^  We  had 
never  met  since  that  time  at  Stockholm  when  I  predicted 
for  her  an  European  reputation.-  She  had  now  attained 
it  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  artist,  because  the 
praise  and  the-  laurels  which  she  won  every  where  had 
not  reference  alone  to  her  gifts  as  a  singer: 

I  spent  with  her  the  greater  part  of  the  two  days  while 
she  yet  remained  in  Havana,  partly  with  her  in  her  own 
apartments^  and  partly  in  driving  with  her  on  the  beau- 
tiful promenades  around  the  city,  and  partly  in  my  own 
room,  where  I  sketched  her  portrait ;  and  I  could  not  help 
once  more  loving  her  intensely.  Beneath  the  palm-trees 
of  Cuba  we  talked  only  of  Sweden  and  our  mutual  friends 
there,  and  shed  bitter  tears  together  over  the  painful  loss 
of  others.  We  talked  much  about  old  friends  and  old 
connections  in  Sweden — ^nay,  truly  speaking,  we*  talked 
of  nothing  else,  because  every  thing  elso^^honor,  reputa- 
tion, wealth,  all  which  she  had  obtained  out  of  Sweden- 
did  not  seem -to  have  struck  the  least  root  in  her  soul.  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  heard  something  about  them, 
but  she  had  neither  inclination  nor  pleasure-  in  speakinf;> 
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of  them.  Sweden  alona,  and  those  old  friends,  as  well  ts 
religions  suhjeots,  lay  uppermost  in  her  soul,  and  of  the^e 
merely  had  she  any  wish  to.  converse.  In  certain  respects 
1  could  not  entirely  agree  with  her;  hat  she  wa?  always 
'  an  unusual  and  superior  character^  and  so  fresh,  so  Swed*- 
ish !  -  Jenny  Lind  is  kindred  with  Trollhatan  and  Niaga* 
ra,  and  with  every  vigorous  and  decided  power  of  natum, 
and  the  effects  whidi  she  produces  resemble  theirs. 

The  Americans  are  enchanted  with  her  beneficence.  I 
ean  not  admire  her  for  this ;  I  can  only  congratulate  her 
in  being  able  to  follow  the  impulse  of  her  heart  Bpt 
that  Jenny  Lind,  with  all  the  power  she  feels  herself  pos* 
sessed  of,  with  all  the  ^way  she  exeroisecTy-amid  all  the 
praise  and  homage  which  is  poured  upon  -her,  and  the 
multitudes  of  people  whom  she  sees  at  her  feet,  still  looks 
up  to  something  higher  than  all  this,  higher  than  herself^ 
and  in  comparison  with  which  she  esteems  herself  and  all 
this  to  be  mean-— that  glance,  that  thirst  after  the  holy 
and  the  highest,  which  during  many  changes  always 
again  returns  and  shows  itself  to  be  a  dominant  feature 
in  Jenny  Lind — this  is,  in  my  eyes,  her  most  unusnal 
and  her  noblest  charactaristlc. 

She  was  very  amiable  and  affectionate  to  me ;  yes,  so 
much  so  that  it  effected  me.  Little  did  I  expect  that  be- 
neath the  palms  of  the  tropics  we  should  come  so  near  to 
each  other ! 

I  met  at  dinnervatJier  house  the  whole  of  her  traveling 
party — Belletti,  Mademoiselle  Aehrstrom,  Mr.  Barnum  and 
his  daughter,  and  many  others;  The  best  understanding 
seems  to  prevail  between  her  and  them.  She  praised  them 
all,  and  praised  highly  the  behavior  of  Mr.  Barnum  to  her. 
She  was  not  now  giving  any  concerts  at  Cuba,  and  was 
enjoying  the  repose,  and  the  beautiful  tropical  scenery 
and  air.  She  sang  for  me  unasked  (for  I  would  not  ask 
her.  to  sing)  one  of  Lindblad's  Songs-— 
"  Talaf  jag.  aae  hdr  da  mig"— 
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and  her  voioe  jseeinejl  -to  me  as  fredi  and  yonthfid  as 
ever.  .     .         -• 

One  day  she  drove  me  to  the  Bishop's  Ghirden,  ^hioh 
was  ^^beautifal,  beautiful!"  she  said;  beautiful  park-like 
grounds;  near  tiavaaa,  whe^re  she  was  anxious  to  show 
me  the  bread-fruit-tree,  and  many  other  tropioal  plants^ 
whioh  proves  her  fresh  -tasie  for  nature.  In  the  evening 
we  drove  along  the  magnifieent  promenade,  efPasseo  di 
Isabella  secohda^  whioh  extends  for  eertainly  upward  of 
three  English  miles  between  broad  avenues  of  palm,  and 
other  tropioal  tvees,  beds  of  flowers,  marble  statues  and 
fountains,  and  whioh  is  tHe  finest  promenade  any  one  oan 
imagine,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  under  the  olear  heav- 
en of  Cuba.  The  moon  was  in-  her  first  quarter,  and  float- 
ed, like  a  little  boat  above  the  western  horizon.  Jenny 
Lind  made  me  observe  its  different  position  here  to  what 
it  has  with  us,  where  the  new  moon  is  always  upright, 
or  merely  in  a  slanting,  direotion,  to  the  earth.  The  en- 
tire eirole  of  the  moon  appeared  unusually  olear. 

That  soft  young  moonlight  above  the  verdant,  billowy 
fields,  with  their  groups  of  palm-trees,  was  indescribably 
beautiful.  > 

I  fancied  that  Jenny  Liii(^  was  tired  of  her  wandering 
life  and  her  role  of  singer;  She  f^^idently  wished  for  a 
life  of  quieter  and  profounder  oharaoter.  .  We  talked  of-~ 
marriage  and  domestio  life. 

Of  a  certainty  a  change  of  Hm  kind  is  approachiog  for 
Jenny  Lind.  But  will  it  satisfy  her  soul,  and  be.  enough 
for  her?     I  doubt. 

She  left  that  evening  for  New  Orleans,  out  of  spirits, 
and  not  happy  in  her  own  mind..  The  vessel  by  whioh 
she  sailed  was  crowded  with  Galifoirnian  adventurers,  four 
hundred  it  was  said,  who  were  returning  to  New  Orleans; 
and  Jenny  Lind  bad  just  heard  a*  rumor  that  Captain 
West,  who  had  brought  her. over  from  England  to  Amer- 
ica, had  pwished  in- a' disastrous  voyage  at  sea.    All  this 
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tlepressed  het  mind^  and  neither  ray  enoonragement — ^I 
went  on  board  the  yessel  to  take  leave  of  hi^r,  to  give  her 
my  good  wishes  and  a  hoaquet  of  mses — ^nor  the  captain's 
offer  of  his  eabiii  and  saloon,  -  where,  above  deck,  she 
might  have  remained  undistnrbed  by  the  Californians  be^. 
low,  were  a^le  te  cheer  her.  She  was  pale,  and  said  little. 
She  scarcely  looked  at  ray  poor  roses,  although  they  were 
the  most  beautifal  I  could  get  in  Havana;  when,  how- 
ever,' J  again  was  seated  in  my  little  gondola,  and  was 
already  at  some  distance  from  the  vessel,  I  saw  Jenny 
Lindiean  over. the  railing  toward  me. 

And  all  the  beautiful,  regular  countenances  of  ihe  West 
paled  below '  the  beaming,  living  beauty  of  expression*  in 
the  countenance  which  I  then  saw,  balked  in  tears,  kiss- 
ing the  roses,  kissing  her  hands  to  me,  glancing,  beaming 
a  whole  summer  of  affluent,  changing,  enchantit^g,  warm 
inward  life..  She  felt  that  ^he  had  been  cold  to  me,  and 
she  would  now  make  amends  for  it. 

And  if  I  should  never  again  see  Jenny  Lind,  I  shall  &U  . 
ways  henoeforth  3ee  her  thns,  as  at  this  moment,  always 
love  her  thus. 

'  I  have  now  been  six  days  in  this  very  good  but  very 
expensive  hotel.*  I  pay  fiv%  dollars  a  day  for  a  small 
chamber,  wliich  one  pan  hardly  imagine  more  scantily 
furnished,  and  in  a  couple  more  days  shall  be  obliged  to 
pay  six  dollars,  or  admit  some  unknown  guest  into  my 
room ;  fbr  in  two  more  days  a  steam-boat  comes  in,  and 
new  guests  from  New  Orleans,  t  have,  therefore,  been 
inquiring  after  a  new  lodging,  but  it  is  not  here  as  in 
America.  In  the  mean  time,  kind,  amiable  people,  partly 
Germans,  partly  English  and  Americans,  desirous  of  mak- 
ing the  place  as  agreeable  to  me  as  possible,  have  inter- 
ested themselves  about  my  affairs,  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  kindness,  I  shall  to-morrow  remove  for  a  few  days 
to  a  country  house  just  by  the  Bishop's  beautiful  garden, 
where  I  can,  in  freedom,  make  acquaintance  with  the  trees 
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and  flowers  of  Ciiba.    Is  not  that  charming?    Is  not  my 
little  traveling  fairy  careful  of  me-? 

I  have  hitherto  spent  my  day  as  follows.  At  half  past 
seven  in  the  momiog  Mrs.  Mary  enters  my  chamber  with 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  little  wheaten  bread,  which  looks 
very  enticing.  And  Mrs.  Mary  is  an  Iritdi  woman,  one  of 
the  most  excellent,  nicest,  most  thonglitful,  and  good- 
hearted  .beings  one  can  imagine,  and  the  greatest  treasure 
of  this  hotel,  to  me  at  least.  Mrs.  Mary's  good  temper 
and  kind  solicitude  give  to  this  hotel  a  feeling  of  home,  • 
and  r  should  get  on  infinitely  well  here  if  the  place  were 
not  so  terribly  dear. 

Aft^  I  have  drank  my  coffee  and  eaten  my  bread,  I  go 
out,  first  to  La  Plaza  des  Armas j  where  the  govMHor,  the  ' 
intendant,  andthe  great- admiral,  the  three  great  digni- 
taries of  the  island,  have  their  palaces,  occupying  three 
sides  of  the  square,  the  fourth  of  which  is  an  inclosed 
plantation,  between  the  iron  railing  of  which  is  seen  a 
marble  bust  standing  on  its  pedestal,  and  beyond  this  a 
chapel:  This  is  the  place  where  Catholic  mass  was  first 
performed  by  order  of  Columbus.  The  bust  is  his,  and  it 
and  the  chapel  have  been  erected  there  in  memory  of  the 
first  divine  service  on  the  island..  A  large  white  marble 
statue,  that  of  Charles  Y.,  I  believe,  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  square,  surrounded  by  lofty,  magnificent  king-palms, 
regular  kings  among  trees,  ahd  around  these  small  plan- 
tations of  other  trees  and  shrubs.  Among  these  I  have 
observed  one  tree,  which  has  foliage^  and  a  head  very  like 
our  lime-tree,  although  not  so  large,  with  fire-colored  flow- 
ers not  unlike  our  Indian  oross-floWer,  but  darker  in  color; 
and  shrubs  too,  which  have  the  same  kind  of  flowers,  and 
upon  the  stems  of  which  small,  splendid  green  lizards  ctart 
about  and  gaze  quite  calmly  at  me,  while  I  gaze  at  them. 
A  number  of  wlute  marble  seats  are  placed  here,  where 
people  may  rest  in  the  shade  of  the  palm-trees.  But  they 
do  not  o^  much  shade,  and  one  has  to  keep  watch  for 
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the  moment^  aadi/or  the  spot  where  their  proud  orowna 
afford  a  shelter  from  the.  sttjk.  Bat  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
their  branches  more,  rustliag  m  the  wind,  for  their  mo- 
tion i»  mafestiO)  and  graceful  at  the  s^me  time ! 

Hence  I  go  tb  an  esplanade, 'Or  lofty  terrace,  called  La 
Cortine  de  VcUdeZy  raised  along  the  harhor  on  the  oppe- 
site  side  to  the  Moro.  It  ia  a  ahort  promenade^  bat  has  the 
most  beautiful  view..  And  here  I  wander,  to  inhale. the 
sea  air  and  to  watch  the  waves,  if  it  be  calm,  break  in  lofty 
white-crested  surf  agaiast  the  rocks  of  the  More,  which 
exclude  the  tumujt  of  the  ocean,  and  leave  the  harbor 
calm ;  watch,  through  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  white  sails 
skimming  over  the  vast  blue  sea ;  watch  little  lizards  dart 
out  and.  in,  or  lie  gently  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  low 
walls  which  run  along  the  esplanade,  and  white  doves  fly 
down  to  drink  at  a  white  n^arble  basin  below  a  lovely 
monument  in  honor  of  Valdez,  which  tertoinatesthe  prom- 
enade. From  the  white  wall  of  this  monument  a  jet.  of 
clear  water  is  thrown,  which  iisills  into  a  basin. 

At  ten  o'clock  I  am  again  at  home,  and  eating  a  'second 
breakfast,  with  a  large  company,  in  the  light  marble  hall, 
at  an  abundant  table,  but  where  I  take  merely  coffee,  my 
beloved  Carolina  rice,  and  an  egg.  After  that  ^  go  to  my 
room,  write  letters,  and  draw  or  paint  till  dinner.  After 
dinner,  one  or  another  of  my  new  friends  here  call  in  their 
volantBy  such  being  the  name  of  the  carriages  of  Cuba,  to 
drive  me  out  upon  one  of  the  beautiful  and  magnificent 
public  roads  beyond  the  city.  In  the  evening,  after  tea,  I 
go  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  is  flat,  as  are  all  the 
roofi)  here,  and  is  called  azotton^  surrounded  by  a  low 
parapet,  upon  which  stand  urns,  which  are  generally  gray, 
with  raised  green  ornaments,  and  little  gilt  flames  at 
the  top.  Here  I  walk  alone  till  late  into  the  night,  con- 
templating the  starry  heavens  above  me,  and  the  city  be- 
low my  feet.  The  Moro-light,  as  the  lofty  beacon-fire  in 
the  Horo  fortress  is  called,  is  kindled,  and  beams  like  a 
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large,  steadily-glaaming  star,  with  th^  xaost  resplendent 
light' over  theooean  and  oity.  The  air  is  deliaiouB  and 
oalm,  or  breathes- j:nerely  like  a  slumbering  child;  and 
around  me  I  hear  on  all  sides  the  sweetest,,  most  serene 
little  twitter,  not  unlike  that  of  sparrows  with  .us,  but  more 
serene,  or  with  a  softer  sound.  I  am.  told  that  is  the  lit- 
.  tie  lizards^  which  are  here  Jound  in  such  abundance,  and 
which  have^  the  gift  of  voice. 

The  city  has  a  most  peculiar  aspect.  The  houses  are 
low,  and  for  the  most  part  of  but  one  story,  never  above 
two ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  lio- 
en  oloth,.  which  serves  as  a  shade  to  the  shops,  is  stretched 
over  the  street  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  wajils  of 
houses^  palaces,  or  towers  axe  colored  blue,  yellow,  green, 
or  orange,  and  frequently  adorned  with  fresco-painting. 
The  glare  of  the  j^unlight  on  white  walls  is  feared,  as  in- 
jurious^ to  the  ii^t,  and  ^ence  they  are  all  tinted.  No 
smoke  is  visible,  nor  yet  a  single  chimney.  Flat  roofs  are 
universal,  with  their  parapets  of  stone  or  iron,  and  their 
urns  vsrith  bronze  flames.  I  can  not  understand  where  the 
fires  are,  nor  what  becomes  of  the  smoke.  The  atkQps- 
phere  of  the  city  ia  as  clear  as  crystal.  The  narrow 
streets  are  not  paved,  and  when  it  rains,  as  it  has  done  in 
torrents  for  a  couple  of  days,  immense  puddles  and  holes 
are  the  consequence,  and  when  it  dries  again,  a  great  deal 
of  dust.  .  Narrow  causeways,  soaroely  wide  enough  for 
two  persons  to  pass,  line  each  side  of  the  street,  e^ad  along 
the  sla*eet«  rush  about,  in  all  directions,  and  wind  in  and 
out,  a  sort  of  huge  insect,  with  immense  hind  legs  and  a 
long  proboscis,  upon  which  stands  a  talL  bkck  horn,  or 
tower-like  elevation — so  at  Least  appeared  to  me  at  first 
the  Cuban  equipages  or  volantes,  which  constitute  the 
only  kind  of  Havana  carriage.  If,  however,  you  wish  to 
take, a  clear  survey,  you  will  find  that  they,  resemble  a 
species  of  cabriolet,  but  the  two  jraiQense  wheels  are  placed 
behind  the  body  of  the  carriage, 'which  rests  upon  springs 
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between  the  wheels  and  the  Korses,  and"  for  the  most  pari 
is  supported  by  them.  A  postillion,  who  is  always  a  ne- 
gro in  large,  projecting  riding-boots,  is  mounted  upon  the 
horse,  which  is  considerably  in  advance  of  the  carriage  it- 
self. This  driver  is  called  ealashero^  and  both  he  and  the 
horse  are  sometimes  richly  caparisoned  with  silver,  often 
to  the  value  of  several  thousand  dollars.  The  whole  equi- 
page is  of  an  unusual  length,  and  reminds  me  of  some 
queer  kind  of  harry-long-legs. 

When  the  volante  is  in  great  state,  or  prepared  for  a 
longer  journey,  it  has  two  horses,  or  even  three.  The  sec- 
ond horse  is  guided  by  the  hand  6i  the  calashero,  and  runs 
a  little  ahead  of  the  first.  '  " 

When  the  volante  is  in  great  state,  you  will  see  two  or 
three  signoras  seated  in  it,  always  without  bonnets,  and 
sometimes  with  flowers  in  their  hair ;  bare  arms  and  neck, 
and  white  dresses,  as  if  attired  for  a  ball.  When  they  are 
three  in  number,  the  youngest  sits  in  thcj  middle,  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  other  two.  One  sees  suteh  often  on  the 
public  drives  in  the  afternoon,  or  in  the  evening  on  La 
Plaza  des  Armas ^  where' there  is  music  and  a  great  con- 
course. It  is  only  seldom  that  a  veil  is  seen  worn  over 
the  head  and  shoulders,  and  scarcely  ever  a  bonnet,  which 
seems  to  belong  to  the  foreigner. 

When  I  first  saw  the  rocking  motion  of  the  volante  as 
it  drove  along  the  streets,  I  thought  "  that  must  be  an 
extremely  disagreeable  carriage  !^  but  when  I  was  seated 
in  one,  I  seemed  to  myself  rocked  on  a  cloud.  I  have 
never  felt  an  easier  motion. 

The  Creole  ladies,  that  is,  the  native  ladies  of  the  isl- 
and— do  not  make  use  of  'any  defense  from  sun  or  wind, 
neither  do  they  need  it.  After  the  hour  of  noon,  when 
the  breeze  comes  in  from  the  sea,  the  air  is  not  hot,  nei- 
ther does  the  sun  burn  here  as  on  the  Continent.  The 
complexion  of  the  Creoles  is  pale,  but  perfectly  healthy, 
and  has  a  soft,  light  olive  tint,  which,  together  with  their 
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beadtifal  dark,  bilt,  at  the  same  time,  aoft  €jesy  gives  a 
piquancy  to  their  appearanoe.  The  prieats,  in  their  long 
cloaks  and  queer,  large  hats,  gd  about  on  foot.  The 
greater  number  of  the  people  in'the  streets  are  n^oes 
and  mulattoes ;  even  in  the  shops  one  sees  mulattoes,  es-' 
pedally  in  the  cigar-shops.  Cigars  are  smoked  univers- 
ally, especially  a  small  kind  called  dgaritos.  The  col- 
ored population  seem  to  intoxicate  themselves  with  tobac- 
co-smoke. I  frequently  see  negroes  and  mulattoes  sitting 
dozing  before  the  shops  with  cigars  in  their  mouths:  The 
calashero,  when  he  waits  before  a  house,  alights,  seats 
himself  by  the  ci^rriage,  smokes,  and  shuts  his  eyes  in  the 
sunshine.  But  whpre  goes  all  the  smoke  ?  How  can  it 
be  ?    It  must  be  absorbed  by  the  sea-air. 

I  miut,  however,  make  an  end  of  my  day.  Afte^  I  have 
walked  about  or  sat  upon  the  azoteon  till  toward  mid- 
night, enjoying  the  air,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  possess^ 
of  a  peculiarly  sanative,  b^ieficial  life,  and  a  banana,  which 
has  the  same^  qualities,  and  my  own  solitary  thoughts,  I 
retire  to  my  chamber,  and  go  to  rest  in  a  bed  *vithopt  any 
bedding  excepting  a  pillow  and  a  coverlet,  but  on  which  I 
repose  excellently,  and  sleep  to  the  fanning  of  the  wind, 
which  cnteA  playfully,  to  it  were,  through  the  iron  ^ratr 
ing  of  the  door  and  window,  to  which  there  is  neither 
glass  nor  shutter.  ' 

My  chamber,  and  a  row  of  tiie  other  chambers  also,  have 
each  an  outlet  tq  the  roof,  which  is  very  agreeable  to  me, 
as  I  can  thus  have  air  at  any  time,  and  I  have,  from  my 
roof,  merely  to  ascend  a  little  ilight  of  steps  to  arrive  lU 
the  azoteon  proper.  The  azoteon  is  the  principal  place  of 
assembly  for  the  Cuban  families  when  in  the  evening  they 
wish  to  enjoy  la  brise. 

I  must  now.  tell  you  sometiiing  about  the  family  wiiich 
has  received  me  with  so  much  kindness.  They  are,  in 
the  first  place,  an  English  fa^nily  of  the  name  of  F.,  a 
highly-esteemed  osmmeroial  hoiis^'  in   the  city,  and   a 
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young  married  oouple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.,  the  son-in*law 
and  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Mr.  F.  was  formerly 
the  agent  in  Cuba  for  the  house  of  Rothsehild  in  London, 
but  he  has  resigned  his  business  in  favor  of  his  8on»in<« 
law,  Mr.  8.,  who  is  a  Grerman. 

.  Mr.  F.  is  a  youpg^lderly.man,  with  a  oounteaance  and 
demeanor  full  of  beneTolenee  and  good  humor,  lively  and 
witty  in  society.  His  wife  is  of  Danidi  desoeUt,  a  native 
of  the  Danish  island  St.  Croix,  and  has  been  a  celebrated 
beauty,  and  even  still,  when  about  fifty,  is  a  very  hand* 
some  lady,  with  delicate  features,  and  an  expression  of 
goodness  which  faaoinates  me.  The  house  is  full  of  htand^* 
some  children,  fonr  sons  -and  five  daughters ;  the  daugh<> 
ters,  in  pairticular,  are  handsome,  and  the.  two  eldest  mar« 
ried  daughters. are  infinitely  charming.  The  youngest  of 
t)iese  is  a  blonde,  and  lovely,  like  a  northern  maiden  of  the 
old  ballads.  The  eldest  son  of  the  fiamity  has  returned 
home  from  England  with  his  wife,  a  young  beauty,  with 
roses  on  her  cheeks,  such  as  only  the  danght^s  of  Europe 
ean  show.-  The  whole  house  is  full  of  beaiity,  love,  and 
gladness,  with  the  newly-mairied,  newly-betrothed,  love- 
tokens,  and  glances  in  every  oornerl  The  family  has,  be* 
sides,  a  cheerful  circle  of  acquaintance,  where  gentlemen 
from  Europe,  Overmans,  Englishmen,  Scotch,  or  French, 
come  with  unstinted  music  and  merriment. 

Good  Mrs.  F.  drove  me  last  evening  in  her  volante  to 
the  villa  of  her  daughter  and  son-in-'law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S., 
at  a  village  two  miles  distant  from  Havaila.  There  we 
found  a  company  of  hand:K>me  people  assembled,  not  in- 
vited, but  because  it  was  the  reception  evening  of  the 
family.  They  amused  themselves  with  tableaux  vivansy 
music,  and  dancing.  Those  remarkably  handsome  ladies 
(regularly  enchanting  in  the  costumes  of  the  tableaux)^ 
those  well-bred,  cheerful  gentlemen,  that  excellent  music 
— the  young  sisters  F.  sing  extremely  well — ^that  Cuban 
oontea^danoe,  and  its  mnsie  so  peoiriiar,  so  delineative  of 
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the  Creole  temperament,  inadmach  as  it  expresses  an 
effeminate,  playful,  pleasure-loving,  and  yet  half  melan- 
choly life,  in  which  the  breezes  seem  to  waft,  and  the 
palm  branches  to  rustle ;  that  cheerful,  free  tone  of  social 
interooar^e^  the  many  languages  which  are  spoken,  the 
beautiful  evenings,  the  soft  winds  and  stars  of  night 
which  glance  in  at  open  doors  and  windoWs*-«ll  these 
made  this  evening  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  mosij 
perfectly  festal  occasions  that  I  ever  witnessed.  Nothing 
was  tiresome,  nothing  contracted  ;  one  rested,  and  enjoy- 
ed, and  amused  one's  self  at  the  same  time. 

I  haxe  seen  mass  performed  twice  in  the  early  morning 
at  the  Cathedral  church  here;  I  have  seen  there  such 
great  priestly  show  and  priestly  magnificence  in  full 
bloom,  that  one  might  fancy  one's  self  removed  two  or 
three  centuries  backward  in  time;  I  scarcely  saw  any 
praying  in  the  church,  and  the  priests  marched  hither 
and  thither,  and.  swung  smoking  censers,  and  lighted  can- 
dles, and  buijied  themselves  with  divers  ecclesiastical  cer* 
emonies,  evidently  without  any  devotion  at  all.  But 
there  was  supplication  in  the  n>u8ic ;  the  music  w^  beau- 
tiful, and  replete  with  heartfeU  prayer.  A  ptous  and  in-  : 
spired  spirit  had  breathed  its  soul  into  it,  and  I  prayed  in 
unison  with  it.  The  Cathedral  is  handsome  and  light, 
although  not  large.  It  contains  some  pictures  which  gave 
me  pleasure.  One  of  these  represents  the  spirits  iq  Pur- 
gatory ;  above  the  flames  float  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
glancing  down  with  compassionate  eyes.  Some  of  the 
souls,  becoming  aware  of  them,  are  captivated  by  their 
beauty,  and  while  they  gaze  upon  them  with  involuntary 
prayer,  they  are  raised  out  of  the  flames,  without  them- 
selves being  conscious  of  it. 

Another  picture  represents  the  Holy  Virgin  standing 
upon  the  globe.  Her  glsinoe  is>  in  heaven ;  her  prayers, 
her  whole  soul  lives  there,  and  without  apparent  intention 
0he  treads  upon  the  serpent,  which  glides  away  over  the 
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earth.  These  pictures  are  evidently  the  work  of  an  age 
of  profound  spiritual  inspiration. 

The  bones  of  Columbus  rest  in  the  Cathedral.  A  white 
marble  tablet  in  the  .wall  near  the  chancel  points  out  the 
spot.  This  tablet  presents  also  his  head  in  bass-reliefy 
below  which  are  some  symbols  of  a  very  common  char- 
acter, and  below  these^  again,  a  poor,  ill-constracted  in- 
scriptionj  abounding  in  platitude,  the  purport  of  which  is 
that  his  dust  reposes  here,  but  his  fame  shall  live  for 
mtoy  centuries. 

One  day,  when  I  visited  the  church  in  company  with 
Mir,  v.,  we  were  attended  by  a  youth  who  seemed  to  be 
one  of  the  young  neophytes.  When  he  heard  that  Mr.  T. 
had  been  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  delighted,  and  so  anxious 
to  hear  about  the  holy  grave  and  the  holy' places  near  the 
city,  and  then  was  so  zealous  to  show  us  every  remark- 
able thing  about  the  church,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
him.  This  youth  had  evidently,  as  y^t,  an  uncorrupted 
mind  and  a  firm  faith. 

Yesterday,  during  a.  great  procession  in  the  church,  and 
a  great  kissing  of  the  hand  of  the  bishop,  who  was  a  hand- 
some predate,  with  fat  white  hands,  covered  with  spark- 
ling jewels,  I  saw  one  of  the  great  gentlemen — ^I  fancy  it 
was  the  Admiral— ^laugh  as  he  knelt  down  before  the  holy 
father,  and  make  pretense  of  kissing  his  hand ;  and,  of  a 
truth,  the  Bishop  smiled  too.  They  both  knew  that  it 
was  merely  a  great  show.  The  costume  of  the  priests  and 
the  official  corpa,^  as  they  sat  together  in  arm-chairs  in  the 
church,  produced  as  picturesque  and  imposing  an  effect  as 
any  costume  can  nowadays,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  feel 
its  full  effect,  so  long,  at  least,  as  I  do  not  see  a  deceitful 
mask  in  it. 

I  have  heard  many  complaints  of  the  government  of  the 
island,  complaints  of  monopolies,  injustice^  and  official 
robbery  of  all  kinds,  as  well  among  government  officials 
as  lawyers.     They  are  said  literally  to  devour  the  portions 
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of  the  widow  aad  tke  fatherless.  I  have  heard  almost  in- 
credible stories  of  this  kind.  People  are  now  hoping  great 
things  from  the  new  Grovernor-general  Conoha,  who  ar* 
rived  here  from  Spain  two  months  since.  The  last  deposed 
governor  distinguished  himself  by  the  peculation  through 
which  he  became  a  rich  man.  The  clergy  are  said  to  he 
quite  underical,  the  greater  number  living  in  open  defi- 
ance of  their  vows ;  and  religion  here  is^  I  am  told — dead. 
Traffic  in  slaves  is  also  carried  on  in  secret  The  govern- 
,meat  is  cognizant  of  the  fact,  but  winks  at  it — ^nay,  in- 
deed, it  is  said  that  it  derives  a  gain  from  it 

Ah!  that  this  eardily  paradise  should  be  so  poisoned  by 
the  old  serpent! 

Serro,  Fd».  lOth. 

I  have  lived  ibr  the  last  three  days  at  a  rural  abode  in 
the  little  rural  village,  or  small  town  of  Serro,  two  miles 
from  Havana^  with  a  German-American  family  of  the 
name  of  S.,  who  have  kindly  invited  me  to  spend  a  few 
days  with.themj  to  know  something  of  life  in  the  country^ 
which  I  greatly  wished,  and  to  make  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  Bishop's  beautiful  garden,  which  lies  very  near 
their  home.  I  have  a  little  newly-built  house  to  myself^ 
consisting  of  two  airy  roonw.  Below  the  window  of  my 
sleeping-room  stands  a  little  clump  of  banana-trees  laden 
with  their  beautiful  fruit,  and  the  light  green  ell-broad 
leaves,  ^hich  are  as  soft  as  velvet,  are  wafted  by  the  wind, 
and  immediately  beyond  them  roars  a  little  mountain 
stream.  Beyond  our  little  garden,  and  just  opposite  to  it, 
I  see,  within  a  blue-painted  ioclosnre  on  a  little  hill,  a 
group  of  glorious  cocoa  palms,  poplars,  and  bamboo-trees, 
beneath  which  a  fountain  falls^  into  a  magnificent  marble 
basin.  The  whole  village  is  x^mposed  of  gardens  with 
their  little  dwellings,  and  beyond  them  the  extensive  plain 
is  scattered  over  with  king  and  cocoa  palms,  and  trees, 
the  names  of  which  I  am  yet  unacquainted  with. 

The  first  night  that  I  slept  here  on  my  cool  camp-bed- 
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stead,  I  heard  the  stream  roaring  alotfg,  and  the  banana 
leaves  whispering  outside  my  window,  and  felt  the  de- 
licious night- winds  around  me  like  the  wings  of  angels  ; 
it  was  to  me  enchantingly  beautiful — so  beautiful  that  I 
eould  scarcely  sleep.  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  many  times 
to  contemplate  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  I  thus  beheld 
a  constellation  of  incomparable  magnificence  and  brilliancy 
ascend  above  the  hill  of  the  eocoa  palms.  Conid  it  be  the 
ship  Argo  or  the  consteljation  Sagittarius  ?  I  do  not  as 
yet  know.  I  am  still  ignorant  what  constellations  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  may  be  seen  here.  I  have  not  yet 
met  with  any  one  who  can  tell  me.  People  here  think  a 
deal' more  about  trade  and  pleasui^  than  about  the  stars. 
When  the  blush  of  morning  appeared,  amid  beautiful  gold 
and  rosy  clouds,  I  saw  the  morning  star  standing  above 
the  earth,  wonderftilly  bright  and  large.  I  do  not  know 
why,  but  it  produced  in  me  a  melancholy  effect.  It  seem- 
ed to  me  like  an  eye  fall  of  a  bright  but  sorrowful  con^ 
sciousness,  gazing  calmly,  with  deep  earnestness,  down 
upon  earth,  as  if  it  knew  of  the  sin  and  the  sorrow  of  earth. 
That  bright  star  stood  above  the  beautiful  island  like  its 
dear,  accusing  conscience. 

There  had  been  for  the  last  two  days  cold  weather, 
with  rain  in  torrents;  but  the  morning  was  bright  and 
beautiful,  and  I  wished  after  breakfast  to  visit  the  Bish- 
op's  gaMen,  which  lies  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from 
our  Serro.  Mrs.  S.  said,  "You  will  not  be  able  to  get 
*there;  you  will  stick  fast  in  the  mud  after  all  this  rain." 

I  would  not  believe  her,  and  persisted  in  going.  But 
she  was  right.  I  actually  could  not  get  along;  at  every 
step  my  feet  stuck  fast  in  the  thick  mud,  the  quality  of 
which  I  had  never  before  had  any  conception  of.  I  was 
obliged  to  return,  and  wait  till  the  sun  had  dried  the 
earth,  which  it  is  not  very  long  in  doing.  These  torrents 
of  rain  which  have  met  me  in  Cuba,  and  which  are  a  lit- 
tle inconvenient  to  me,  are,  it  is  said,  the  parting  saluta- 
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tions  of  the  rainy  aeasoB,  which  la  now  just  at  -an  «Dd, 
and  which  gives  place  i;0  the  dry  season,  la  Secca,  which 
extends  from  the  present  time  into  May.  Both  yesterday 
and  to-day  there  has  been  tinremitting  sunahine,  so  that 
I  have  to-day  been  to  the  Bishop's  garden;  and  wander- 
ing under  palms,  bamboos,  and  many  kinds  of  beautiful 
tropical  trees,  among  splendid  unusual  flowers  fnd  but- 
terflies, have  celebrated  alone  the  most  glorious  morning, 
a  spirit  of  thanksgiving  among  the  silent  spirits  of  nature. 
Ah!  when  the  Creator  albws  us  here -on  earth  to  behold 
such  beauty,  allows  us  to  experience  such  joy,  what  treas- 
ures of  His  kingdom  has  He  not  in  store  for  His' children, 
risen  again  and  enfranchised  from  dust  on  the  other  side 
the  grave ! 

The  beauty  of  these  trees  and  flowers,  and  of  this  air, 
give  me  a  foretaste  of  a  glory  of  creation,  a  fullness  of 
existence  in  the  consciousness  of  natural  life,  which  ex- 
ceeds all  that  I  have  hitherto  imagined.  When  nature, 
in  a  perfected  world,  becomes  a  thanksgiving  song  of 
beauty,  harmonious  delight,  and  magnificence,  what  will 
not  life  become,  what  praises  shall  we  not  sing?  We  are 
not  bold  enough,  we  are  not  rich  enough  in  imagination, 
as  we  glance  toward  the  kingdom  of  heaven  beyond  the 
grave ;  we  are  too  poor  in  faith  to  conceive  of  the  power 
and  affluence  of  the  Creator. 

Palms,  laurel-trees,  groves  of  bamboos,  yellow  jasmines, 
which  fling  their  fragrant  branches  from  stem  to  stem ; 
the  beautiful  air  filled  with  the  purest  life,  all  these  whis* 
pered  to  me  words  and  thoughts  of  that  morning  which 
is  to  be.  And  I  walked  alone  through  these  magnificent 
avenues,  amid  those  silent  groves,  where  hundreds  of 
splendid  butterflies,  all  unknown,  to  me,  fluttered  up  out 
of  the  moist  grasses,  and  I  praised  Grod  in  the  name  of 
all  existence!     How  happy  I  was  that  morning! 

"  But  the  slaves — the  slavery  which  surrounds  this 
Eden!"  you  will  say..    Yes,  I* know;  but  slavery  must 
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oease,  and  the  fetters  of  the  alave  fall  from  him ;  but  the 
goodness  and  magnifioence  of  (rod  will  remain  forever. 
I  lived  here  in  the  contemplation  of  this,  and  a  day  will 
oome  when  the  slave  shall  do  so  too. 

The  garden,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  park,  is 
much  neglected  since  the  death  of  the  old  bishop,  and 
since  a,  terrible  hurricane  in  1848,  which  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  house,  of  which  merely  a  ruin  now  remains, 
and  injured  many  trees  and  statues ;  but  I  am  pleased 
wi&  the  less  trim  condition  of  the  park,  because  it  all 
the  more  resembles,  from. that  very  cause,  a  beautiful 
natural  scene. 

I  dined  yesterday  at  the  villa  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  with 
a  select  party.  The  dinner  was  served  in  the  veranda 
opening  into  the  garden^  which  aifoided  us  a  glorious 
view  beyond  it  over  the  island.  This  garden  was,  like 
ottier  ornamental  gardens  ii^ich  I  have  seen  here,  very« 
ornamental,  but  stiff.  Palms  of  many  kinds,  splendid 
flowers  in  beds,  bordering  well-graveled  or  flagged  paths, 
marble  basins  with,  gold  fish,  &c.  *  A  beautiful  little  boy 
of  two  years  old  is  the  best  treaaufe  of  the  house. 

In  the  evening  I  was  otce  more  with  the  F.  &mily ; 
saw  amiable  and  cheerAil  yoqng  people  dancing  in  the 
joy  of  their  hearts,  and  heard  again  that  enchanting  .Cu- 
ban dance-music.  It  has  a  broken,  strange,  but  extreme- 
ly animated  movement.  My  kind,  agreeable  host,  Mr. 
S.,  plays  it  on  the  piano-forte  with  the  musical  geniiis  of 
a  German. 

Feb,  llih.  Yesterday  was  Sunday,  and  altfaoiigh  our 
little  village  of  Serro  did  not  go  to  church — ^because  there 
is  no  church  therc^it  still  had  quite  a  holiday  appear- 
ance. At  noon  I  heard  from  various  distances  the  living 
dadence  of  the  African  drum,  not  unlike  the  sound  of  the 
flail  in  the  barns  around  us  at  threshing  time,  only  that 
here  it  has  a  much  more  animated  life.  This  was  the 
sign'  that  the  dances  of  the  free  negroes  were  now  com* 
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meDcing  at  tbeir  aasembling-plaoes  in  the  neighborlioodL 
Hy  host  bad  the  kindness  to  accompany  me  to  one  of 
these,  very  near  oar  Serro.  I  iound  a  large  room,  very 
like  tho3e  of  public  houses  among  us,  in  which  I.  saw  these 
negroes  naked  to  the  waist,. wild,  energetic  figures  and 
countenances,  who  were  beating  drums  with  energetic 
animation.  These  drinns  were  hollowed  tree-stems,  over 
the  openings  of  which  was  stretched  a  parchment  skini 
on  which  the  negroes  drummed,  in  part  with  sticks  and 
in  part  with  their  hands,  with  their  thumbs,  with  their 
fists,  with  wonderful  agility  and  skill,  a  wild,  artistic  per- 
fection, or,  I  should  rather  say,  a  perfected  natural  art-— 
they  drummed  as  bees  hum  and  beavers  build.  The 
time  and  measure,  which  sometimes  varied,  was  exqui-, 
sitely  true ;  no  one  can  imagine  a  more  natural,  perfecti 
lively  precision  in'that  irregular  regular  time.  The  drum* 
was  held  between  the  knees;  they  held  in  their  fists  a 
large  ball  filled  with  stones  or  some  other  noisy  things, 
and  ornamented  outside  with  a  tuft  of  cock's  feathers. 
They  seem  to  me  to  create  as  much  noise  as  possible. 
.  Some  dancing  couples  assembled ;  ladies  of  various  shades 
of  color,  dressed  in  ragged  finery ;  men  (negroes)  without 
any  finery,  almost  without  any  attiie  at  all  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  body.  A  man  took  a  woman  by  the  hand,  and 
then  began  to  dance,  ^e  turning  round  on  one  spot  with 
downcast  eyes,  he  surrounding  hejr  with  a  vast  many  gam- 
bols, among  which  are  most  astounding  summersets  and 
leaps,  remarkable  for  their  boldness  and  agility.  Other 
negroes,  in  the  mean  time,  set  up,  every  now  and  then, 
wild  cries,  and  strike  with  sticks  upon  the  walls  and  doors. 
The  sweat  pours  from  the  drumming  hegroes,  who  look 
desperately  in  earnest.  'V^en  the  hall  began  to  be  crowd- 
ed, I  would  not  any  longer  detain  my  friend  and  his  little 
daughter;  but  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  witness  again 
and  again  these  African  danc^,  with  their  peculiar  wild 
life,  at  the  same  time  so  irregular  and  yet  so  rhythmical 
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On  our  return  wa  heard,  both  near  and  afoir,  the  wild 
-sound  of  the  drams.  It  is  only,  however,  the  free  ne- 
groes of  the  island  who  hold  their  dances  at  this  season. 
During  the  whole  time  bf  la  Secca  the  grinding  of  the 
sugar-cane  is  going  forward  on  the  plantations,  and  the 
negro  slaves  can  not  tfien  dance,  scarcely  have  time  to 
sleep.  There  are,  however,  in  Cuba  a  considerable  num- 
ber  of  free  «egroes. 

As  we  entered  the  village.  We  met  two  young  men  who 
were  playing  a  lively  aii^on  the  guitar,  and  who  were  ac- 
companied by  several  other  young  men.  They  were  cele- 
brating the  birth  or  name-day  of  some  of  their  friends — 
a  beautiful  poetical  custom ! 

I  have  rambled  about  a  good  deal  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  have  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  beautiful 
trees  of  the  island.  Among  these  I  must  introduce  to  you 
the  oeiba-tree,  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most  lovely  trees  of 
Cuba.  It  shoots  aloft,  a  strong  and  softly  Sindulating 
stem,  to  a  height  exceeding  that  of  the  palm,  and  vjrithout 
any  branchea,  until,  aH  at  once,  it  spreads  out  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction  three  or  four  arms,  sinuous  like  those  of 
the  oak,  but  less  abrupt ;  these  subdivide  themselves  into 
lesser^branches,  and  bear  aloft  the  njost  beautiful  crown 
of  palmated  rich  green  leaves.  It  is  one  of  the  most  love- 
ly trees  I  ever  saw,  and  I  know  nothing  to  which  I  can 
compare  it.  But  this  beautiful  tree  has  its  grudging  ene- 
my, and  upon  the  small,  thorn-like  excrescences  with 
which  its  stem  is  covered  a  parasite  is  apt  to  fix  itself, 
which  by  degrees  onibraces,  and  finally  kills  the  tree.  I 
observed  also  the  beautiful  dark  green  trees,  Mamay  Col- 
orado and  Mamay  Santa  Domingo,  now  covered  with 
fruit,  gray-brown  outside,  and  within  filled  with  a  reddish- 
yellow  flesh,  very  sweet,  but  to  my  taste  insipid;  and 
the  sapota-tree,  also  with  dark  green  leaves  and  brown 
fruit,  about  the  size  of  small  oranges,  and,  like  these,  con- 
sisting of  juicy  segments,  very  sweet,  and    extremely 
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agreeable  to  my  taste.  The  mango-tree  has  a  thick,  leafy 
head,  which  reminds  me,  both  in  form  and  compactness, 
of  our  chestnut-tree.  The  mango  frait  ig  yet  green,  and 
hangs  in  long  racemes,  several  upon  a  steflk,  like  colossal 
almonds  in  form.  They  are  said* to  be  of  a  beautiful  gold- 
en yellow  when  ripe ;  they  are  called  the  apples  of  Cuba, 
•and  are  much  liked  on  the  island.  The  mango-tree  af- 
fords a  thick,  impenetrable  shadow;  the  tamarind*tree,  ' 
on  the  other  hand,  spreads  out  above  your  head  like  a 
fine,  transparent,  embroidered  green  veil,  through  which 
you  see  the  blue  sky.  It  bears  pods  with  small  beans  in 
them,  which  have  an  acid,,  but  very  agreeable  and  fresh 
flavor. 

The  gourd,  or  calabash-tree<— (N.B. — I  tell  you  the 
names  of  the  trees  as  I  hear  them  called  here,  for  I  have 
no  access  to  any  botanical,  work) — ^resembles  an  apple- 
tree  in  it»  growth,  has  its  branches  overgrown  with  thick- 
set leaves,  and  b^ars  fruit  round  as  a  ball,  without  any 
stem.  This  fruit,  which  will  grow  as  large  as  a  miam's 
head,  and  which  has  a  very  hard  rind,  furnishes  the  poor- 
er people  with  their  most  useful  domestic  utensils,  and 
becomes,  when  cut  in  two,  their  bowl,  dish,  plate,  drink- 
ing vessel^  water  cask,  dipper,  ladle,  their  all  in  all.  The 
calabash,  or  gourd,  is  especially  the  negro's  house  furni- 
ture, and  it-is  the  calabash  also  which  adorns  his  fists, 
and  which  occasions  pleasure  and  noise  at  their  dances.  I 
might  mention  other  trees,  and  many  there  are,  of  which 
as  yet  I  do  not  know  the  names ;  but  I 'must  tell  you  how 
my  beloved  banana-tree  blossoms  and  sets  its  fruit ;  for  it 
is.  a  peculiar  story,  which  for  a  long  time  bas  puzzled  me 
when  I  saw  it  from  a  distance,  and  now  I  have  studied  it 
near. 

You  see  the  banana-tree— you  shall  see  it  in  my  albam 
•—a  tree  of  low  growth,  witti  a  palm-like  crown  not  much 
above  your  head  in  height.  The  stem  shoots  up  stiraight, 
surrounded  by  leaves,  which  fall  off  as  the  stem  increases 
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in  height)  and  which  le^ive  it  somewhat  nigged,  and  with 
rather  a  withered  appearaiioe«  When  the  tree  has  attain- 
ed the  height  of  four  or  five  ells,  it  ceases  to  grow,  bat 
unfolds  and  expands  a  crown  .of  broad  light  green  leaves, 
as  soft  as  velvet,  and  from  two  to  fqur  ells  long,  and  which 
bend  and  are  swayed  gracefully  by  the  wind.  .  The  wind, 
however,  is  not  quite  gracious  to  them,  but  slits  the  leaves 
on  each  side  of  Ihe  strong  leaf-fibre  into  many  parts^  so 
that  it  often  looks  tattered,  but  still  preserves,  even  amid 
its  tattws,  its  soft  graoe  and  its  beautiful  movement 
From  amid  the  crown  pf  leaves  shoots  forth  a  bud  upon  a 
stalk,  .and  resembling  a  large  green  flower-bud.  This 
shoots  up  rapidly,  and  becomes  as  rapidly  too  heavy  for 
its  stalk,  which  bends  under  its  weight  The  bud  now 
bends  down  to  the  stem^  and  grows  as  large  probably  as  a 
cocoa-nut,  its  form  being  like,  that  of 'a  Provence  rose-bud, 
and  of  a  dark  vicdet  color.  I  saw  upon  almost  all  banana- 
trees,  even  on  those  which  bore  rich  clusters  of  ripe  fruit, 
this  immense  violet-colored  bud  hanging,  and  was  not  a 
little  curious  to  know  all  about  it.  And  now  you  shall 
know !  One  of  .the  outer  leaves  or  envelopments  of  the 
bud  loosens  itself,  or  opens  itself  gently  at  the  top,  and 
you  now  perceive  that  its  innermost  side  glows  with  the 
most  splendid  vermilion  red ;  and  within  its  depth  you 
see  peeping  forth,  closely  laid  together  side  by  side,  six  ot 
seven  little  light  yellow  figures,  not  unlike  little  chickens, 
and  very  like  the  woolly  seed-vessels  in  the  single  peony- 
flower.  The  leaf  encasements  open  more  and  more  to  the 
light  and  the  air,  and  those  little  light  yellow  fruit-chick- 
ens peep  forth  more  and  more.  By  degrees  the  leaf,  with 
its  little  family,  separates  itself  altogether  from  the  bud^ 
and  a  length  of  bare  stem  grows  between  them.  The 
little  chickens  now  gape  with  pale  yellow  flower-beaks, 
and  put  out  .their  tongues  (they  are  of  the  didynamia  or- 
der) to  drink  in  the  sun  and  the  air ;  but  still  the  beauti- 
ful leaf  bends  itself  over  their  heads  like  a  screen,  like  a 
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proteoting  wing,  like  a  shadowy  roof.  The  sua  would  as 
yet  be  too  hot  for, the  little  ones.  But  they  grow  more 
and  more.  They  begin  to  develop  themselves,  to  plump 
out  their  breasts,  and  to  raise  their  heads  more  and  more. 
They  will  beeome  independent ;  they  will  see  the  sun ; 
they  need  no  longer  the  old  leaf.  The  leaf  now  disengages 
.itself — ^the  beautiful  maternal  le&f — and  falls  to  the  earth. 
I  have  frequently  seen  these  leaf-screens  lying  on  the 
ground  beneath  the  tree,  and  taken  them  up  and  contem- 
plated them  with  admiration,  not  only>for  the  part  they 
act,  but  for  the  rare  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  crimson 
color  on  their  inner  side ;  one  might  say  that  a  warm  drop 
pf  blood  from  a  young  mother's  heart  had  infused  itself 
thera  The  young  chickens,  wl^ioh  are  cock&and  hens  at 
the  same  time,  plume  themselves  now  proudly,  and  with 
projecting  breasts,  and  beautifully  curved  backs  and  heads, 
and.  beaks  raised  aloft,  range  themselves  garland-like 
around  the  stem,  and  thus,  in  about  two  weeks'  time, 
they  ripen  into  delicious  bananas,  and  are  cut  off  in 
bunches. 

The  whole  of  that  dark,  purple-tinted  bud-head  is  a 
thick  cluster  of  .such  leaf*envelopes,  each  inclosing  such 
an  of&pring.  Thus  releases  itself  one  leaf  after  another, 
and  falls  off;  thus  grows  to  maturity  one  cluster  of  fruit 
after  another,  until  the  thick  stalk  is  as  full  as  it  can  hold 
o/  their  garlands;  but,  nevertheless,  there  always  remains 
a  good  deal  of  the  bud-head,  which  is  never  able  to  de* 
velop  the  whole  of  its  internal  wealth  during  the  year  in 
which  the  banana-tree  lives;  for  it  lives  and  bears  fruit 
only  one  year,  and  then  dies«  But,  before  that  happens, 
it  has  given  life  to  a  large  funnily  of  young  descendants, 
y^ho  grow  up  at  its  feet,  and  the  eldest  of  which  are  ready 
to  blossom  and  bear  frqit  when  the  motiier-tree  dies. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  banana-tree,  ilifi^^a  paroA- 
siaca,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Tropical  Flora.  And  of  a  cer- 
tainty it  was  at  home  in  the  first  paradise,  where  all  wa6 
good. 
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One  can  soaroely  imagine  any  thing  prettier  or  rho^ 
perfect  than  these  young  desoendant^,  the  banana  chil- 
dren; they  are  the  perfect  image  in  miniature  of  the 
mother-tree,  but  the  wind  -has  no  power  upon  their  young 
leaves :  they  stand  under  the  wing  of  the  mother*tree  in 
paradisiacal  peace  and  beauty. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  transplant  the  bahana*tree 
into  the  southern,  portion  of  North  America,  where  so 
many  trees  from  foreign  climates  flourish ;  but  tiie  bana- 
na-tree will  -not  flourish  there ;  its  fruit  will  not  ripen ;  it 
requires  a  more  equal,  more  delicious  warmth;  it  will  not 
grow  .without  the  paradisiacal  life  of  the  tropics. 

Boasted  banana  is  as  common  a  dish  at  the  breakfasts 
of  the  Creoles  as  bread  and  coffee;  but  I  like  it  (wily  itf  it« 
natured  state.  * 

The  ladies  in  this  country  have  very  light  Hou&e-keep- 
ing  cares.  The  cook,  always  a  negro  woman,  and  if  a 
man-»cook,  a  negro  also,  receives  a  certain  sum  of  money 
weekly  with  which  to  provide  the  family  dinners.  She 
goes  to  market  and  makes  purchases,  and  selects  that 
which  seems  best  io  her,  or  what  she  likes.  The  lady  of 
the  house  frequently  does  not  know  wiiat  the  family  will 
have  for  dinner  until  it  is  on  the  table ;  arid  I  can  only 
wonder  that  the  tinistress  can,  with  ^5uch  perfect  security, 
leave  these  matters  to  her  cooks,-  and  that  all  should  suc- 
ceed so  well ;  but  the  faculty  for,  and  the  pleasure  in  all 
that  concerns  serving  the  table,  is  said  to  be  universal 
among  the  negroes,  and  they  compromise  their  honor  if 
they  do  not  serve  up  a  good  dinner. 

Mrs.  S.  sits  during  the  morning  and  reads  with  her  two 
little  girls  in  a  hall,  the  doors  of  which  open  upon  the 
piazza,  and  thence  to  the  street  or  high  road,  and  as  the 
country  people  {Monteros,  as  they  are  here  caHed,  and 
who  are  always  men)  pass  with  their  little  horses  heavily 
laden  with  vegetables,  fruit,  or  poultry,  now  and  then 
one  of  them  will  stop  at  the  door  and  call  to  la  signora^ 
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inquiring  whether  she  will  purchase  this  or  that,  and  she 
says  a  conpie  of  words  in  reply  in  tiiat  melodious  Spanish 
tongue,  and  the  whole  is  done  in  few  words,  without  her 
'  needing  to  rise  from  her  seat  Life  might  be  very  easy 
here.  In  the  evening,  after  tea,  we  sit  in  rocking-chairs 
in  the  piazza,  dressed  as  lightly  aa  propriety  will  allow, 
and  -enjoy  the  air  and  the  dolce  far  nienle.  AH  is  then 
quiet  in  the  little  village ;  to  breathe  here  is  to  live  and 
enjoy ! 

My  kind  friends  have  taken  roe  to  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens of  some  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  neighborhood — 
they  are  splendid,  but  formal.  Every  thing  is  set  in  rows 
along  the  graveled  walks ;  and  the  tropical  trees,  the 
forms  of  which  are  regular  by  nature,  add  to  the  formal- 
ity, when  they  are  not  grouped  with  some  artistic  and  po- 
etical feeling.  In  the  lovely  garden,  for  instance,  of  El 
Canti  Hernandinosy  it  was  this  feeling  (Which  led  to  the 
planting  of  a  circle  of  king-palms.  In  this  way  the  most 
beautiful  columned  rotunda  was. formed  which  can  be 
imagined ;  the  crowns  being  all  at  the  same  height,  lock- 
ed their  branches  into  each  other,  and  formed  a  'gigantic 
verdant  garland,  which  waved  and  rustled  in  the  wind, 
while  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  shone  brightly  through  it. 

I  have  taken  a  walk  every  morning  into  the  Bishop's 
garden ;  but  I  was  one  morning  persecuted  there  by  a 
couple  of  half-naked,  horrible-looking  negroes,  who  prob- 
ably said  witty  things  while  they  begged,  although  I  did 
not  uniierstaod  them,  and  they  disturbed  my  comfort 
Another  morning  I  was  so  very  unwell  from  something 
which  I  had  taken,  though  I  knew  not  what,  that  the  joys 
of  Paradise  could  not  have  pleased  me ;  a  third  morning 
I  was  free  and  at  peace,  and  again  enjoyed  life,  but  not  as 
J  did  on  the  first  morning.  But  neither  was  that  need- 
ful ;  I  was  happy'  and  thankful :  <me  single  morning  such 
as  that  is  enough  for  an  immortal  memory. 

I  have  every  night  again  saluted  that  large,  magaifi- 
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pent  constellation  alxive  the  palm-tree  mound ,,  and  hure 
aeen  the  quiet,  melancholy,  clear  glance  of  the  morning 
star  over  the'  earth.  These  nights,  with  the  roar  of  the 
mountain  stream  and  the  rustling  of  the  banana-trees,  I 
dhall  never  forget 

This  morning  Mrs^.  and  myself  went  into  the  patk,  I 
observed  some  verses  in  Spanish  inscribed  upon  a  bambooi. 
tree,  and  asked  her  to  read  them  to  me.  ^e  could  not 
do  it,  because  their,  meaning  was  of  the  grossest  kind. 
Again  the  old  serpent ! 

One  sees  in  the  country  around  here  small  farms,  on 
all  of  which  are  houses  built  of  palm-trees,  and  thatched 
with  tawiiy  palm-leaves ;  the  roo&  are  all  pointed,  and 
frequently  taller  than  the  cottages  themselves.  But  all 
the  dwelling-houses  of  the  island  are  low,  on  account  of 
the  hurricanes,  which  otherwise  would  destroy  them. 
Many  small  cottages  are  built  of  bark  or  of  woven  brush- 
wood. The  palm-tree,  however,  is  the  principal  tree  of 
the  poor ;  it  supplies  them  with  material  for  their  houses, 
and  the  calabash  furnishes'  them  with  household  wares. 
The  little  farms  have  a  peculiar,  although  not  ornament- 
al appearance ;  still,  they  adorn  the  landscape  with  their 
own  character. 

I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  what  occurred  during  the 
last  hunrieane.  One  spot  was  pointed  out  to  me^  near 
here^  where  stood  a  little  peasant  farm.  The  whole  fam- 
ily were  assembled  in  the  house,  twelve  in  number.  The 
tempest  shook  the  dwelling ;  the  father  admonished  them 
all  to  pray ;  they  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  around 
him ;  he  stood  upright  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
prayed  in  the  name  of  all.  The  tempest  tore  open  a  hole 
in  the  roof,  and  in  the  $ame  moment  overturned  the  house, 
leaving  the  father  standing  upright,  but  burying  his  wife, 
his  children,  and  servants.  Not  a  single  one  escaped  ex- 
cepting himself! 

I  shall,  in  the  morning,  return  to  Havana.     If  I  oould 
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But  some  time  give  pleasure  to  the  excellent,  kind  people 
who  have,  by  their  hospitality,  given  so  much  to  me !  I 
am  sorry  to  leave  them,  and,  in  particular,  the  youngest, 
moit  charming  little  girl,  the  dark-eyed  little  Ellen ! 

Haraha^^eb.  15.. 

Again  I  am  here !     Heat  is  a  good  thing,  but  too  much 

is — ^too  much !     And  this  heat  is  too  stimulating  both  for 

soul  and  body«     It  may  be  possible  to  keep  an  health,  but 

to  keep  in  spirits  is  an  impossibility;  one  becomes  quite 

.  enervated.  A  fine  sand-dust  enters  through  the  jalousies 
from  the  streets,  and  fills  the  air  of  the  room,  and  covers 
every  thing.  Evening  is  the  only  time  of  the  day  in 
which  one  can  breathe  at  all  fVeely,  partly  in  the  open  air, 
partly  in  the  airy  galleries  within  the  house,  opening  into 
the  court. 

I  am  now  staying  with  the  F.  family,  in  (7a//e  (street) 
de  Obra  Pia.  G-ood.  Mrs.  F.  has  arranged  a  room  for  my 
accommodation,  and  seems  to  have  my  comfort  at  heart 
in  every  possible  way.  She  is  one  of  those  beautiful,  ma* 
temal  natures  who  midce  life  so  rich,  and  all  in  the  house 
love  her.  I  should.  love  her  if  it  were  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  she  likes  the  negroes ;  is  a  motherly  protect- 
or'of  the  slaves ;  and  openly  takes  th$  part  of  the  negro 
character  on  all  occasions,  and  can  relate  many  beautiful 
traits  of  their  nobility  of  mind,  their  faithfulness  and  good 
disposititm.  Sift  spends  op^e  portion  of  the  forenoon  quite 
patriarchally  in  sitting  and  sewing  among  hier  female  slaves, 
as  well  as  in  reading  to  the  younger  children  in  one  of  the 

Jong,  open  galleries,  where  she  also  receives  visits,  and 
gives  orders  for  the  business  of  tiie  kitchen  or  the  toilet. 
In  the  evening Ihe  large  feimily  party  and  their  circle  of 
friends  gather  around  her  in  the  galleries  or  the  drawing- 
room.  Then  come  the  two  young,  lovely  Iadie»,  her 
daughters,  with  their  husbands,  both  Germans,  and  one 
of  whom  is  very  musical;  then  come  the  English  consul, 
Mr.  C.,.with  his  lovely  young  wife,  a  daughter  also  of 
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Mrs.  F.,  though  by  a  former  marriage ;  and  there  are  tiia 
enamored  pair,  the  eldest  son  of  the  house,  and  his  bloom- 
ing wife  ;  and  there  are  the  betrothed  couple,  Louisa  P., 
8iill  almost  a  child,  and  her  lover,  a  young  Scotch  gentle* 
man,  who  is  desperately  in  love,  and  very  agreeable ;  there 
are  the  younger  sons  and  danghters.of  the  house,  the 
youngest  of  these  my  grave  little  Maestro  in  the  Spanidi 
tongue,  the  thirteen-year-old  Gulio  and  Emily,  as  |iretty 
and  graceful  as  one  imagines  a  ^od  fairy;  then  also 
come  other  friends  of  the  family;  and  there  is  music,  sing- 
ing, and  dancing ;  but  the  enamored  bridegrooms,  nuir* 
ried  or  betrothed,  sit  beside  their  young  brides  and  gaze 
at  them,  and  will  not  let  them  dance  or  leave  their  sides. 
The  construction  of  houses  in  Havana  is  very  peculiar, 
and  one  must  get  accustomed  to  them  to  like  it.  Every 
thing  is  arranged  so  as  to  produce  as  much  air  and  as 
much  circulation  as  possible.  Long  galleries,  with  wide 
semicircular  arcades,  open  into  the  court  (this  house  has 
them  on  four  sides);  in  these  galleries  the  whole  house* 
hold  may  be  founds  all  busy,  and  leading  a  sort  of  public 
life;  dinner  is  eaten,  visits  are  received,  the, lady  of  the 
house  sews  surrounded  by  her  female  slaves,  or  instructs 
her  children;  her  domestics  wash,  or  perform  their  other 
respective  household  duties;  every  thing  is  done  all  in 
these  open  galleries,  in  .which  people  and  agr  circulate 
alike  unimpeded.  Within  these  galleries,  which  gener- 
ally have  marble  floors,  lie  the  sleeping  rooms,  separated 
from  the  gallery  by  Venetian  shutters,  the  windows  open* 
ing  to  the  street,  and  which,  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
house,  are  inclosed  in  the  same  manner.  On  the  ground 
floor,  however,  the  windows  *have  iron  bars  or  gratings, 
and  behind  this  grating  a  curtain  which  is  drawn  at  night. 
During  the  day  no  curtain  is  seen,  and  these  grated  win- 
dows, with  their  upright  iron  bars,  give  a  dismal,  prison- 
like appearance  to  the  story  nearest  to  the  street.  In  the 
more  elegant  houses,  however,  this  window-grating  is  much 
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ornamented,  and  frequently  handsome  ladies,  rooking  them* 
selves  in  rooking-ohairs,  and  fanning  themselves  with  splen- 
did fans,  may  be  seen  sitting  behind  the  grating.  Glass 
is  never  used.  This  oonstrnctioh  of  houses  and  arrange- , 
ment  of  rooms  gives  free  and  general  oireulation  to  the 
air,  and  the  air  of  Cuba  oan  not  be  other  than  welcome^ 
but  with  it  oomes,  here  in  Havana,-  a  vast  deal  of  dust, 
which  id  detrimental  both  to  neatness  and  comfort.    ^ 

If  one  goes  into  the  city — and  I  have  rambled  about  a 
great  deal  by  myself  in  the  evening— one  gets  glimpses 
on  all  hands,  through  arcades  and  half-dusky  passages, 
into  homes  and  amid  households,  the  figures  of  which  are 
seen  in  a  charming  claiT'ObscUr.  They  pass  by  and  van- 
ish into  shade.  On  all  sides  you  see  new  vistas  open, 
new  pictures  in  dusky  arcades  and  beneath  porticoes,  or- 
namented with  fresco-painting  of  fruits  and  flowers ;  but 
all  IS  seen  in  a  half  light  ^  Publicity  has  here  a  mystery, 
a  shadowy  depth;  and  in  front  of  th^  open  -windov^s  of 
the -houses  is  iron  grating.  Therd  is  in  the  building  of 
the  city  a  great  mixture  of  regularity  and  irregularity,  of 
old  and  new,  of  the  splendid  and  the  dilapidated.  Close 
beside  the  elegant  arched  arcade,  with  its  gayly  painted 
vvalls,  stands  a  half-ruinous  wall,  the  fresco-paintings  of 
which  are  half  obliterated  or  have  pealed  off  with  the 
mortar »  And  this  old  wall  is  not  repairied,  nor  the  old 
painting  restored.  All  this-^tbe  countenances  and  life 
of  the  colored  population^  the  silent,  wedge-like  way  in 
which  the  volantes  insinuate. themselves  between  the  rows 
of  houses,  give  to  Havana  a  peculiar  character,  and  a  ro- 
mantic life  which  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  city  which 
I  have  seep,  and  especially  unlike  those  of  England  and 
North  America; 

We  have  now  moonlight,  and  I  oan  not  but  admire  its 
brightness  and  transparency.  Our  moonlight  in  Sweden 
is  tolerably  bright,  but  has  a  colder,  more  blue  tinge ; 
here  it  is  light  yeUow,  and  seems  to  me  almost  rose-tint- 
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ecL  Moonlight  here  u  ooDBidered  dangerous^  aad  peof  U 
do  not  venture  into  it  with  unoovered  heads. 

I  have  been  two  evenings  to  La  Plaza  des  ArmaSy  to 
hear  the  musio,  with  niy  good  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P. 
Elegant  signoras  with  light  taantillaa  over  their  head^^ 
which  are  adorned  with  flowers,  walk  abont  with  polite 
oahalleroa  under  the  magnificent  king -palms,  or  ^t  on 
marble  benches  talking,  while  the  music  plays  Cuban 
dances  or  marches,  and  pieces  from  favcHrite  operas.  A 
more  beautiful  festal  hall  than  this  place,  with  its  palms 
and  palaces,  seen  beneath  the  moonlight,  and  the  beam* 
ing  heaven  of  Cuba,  can  not  be  conceived.  I  have  also 
seen  here  lovely  poetical  forms,  ^nd  poetically  lovely  cos* 
tumes.  That  transparent  Spanish  veil  is  like  moonliglit, 
a  talisman  which  oonoeals  deformity,  and  enhances  beau- 
ty by  its  mystic,  shadowy  half  light. 

My  amiaUe  entertainers  drove  me  one  day^toa  village 
or  small  town,  called  G-uanabacoa,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
eldest  on  the  island,  and  which  still  preserves  some  mem« 
cries  of  the  aborigines,  the  mild,  peaceful  Indians  who  in- 
habited Cuba  when  the  Spaniards  discovered  this  beauti- 
ful island.  And4t  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Cuba  that 
its  aborigines -were  as  mild  as  its  climate,  which  oven  to 
this  day  exercises  its  delicious  influepoe  upon  those  who 
are  bom  in  the  island.  The  Creoles  are  mild  and  of  good 
disposition.  There  exist  on  the  island  neither  poisonous 
plants  nor  venomous  creatures.  The  native  bee  of  Cuba 
has  not  even  poison  in  its  sting.  The  barbarities  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  island  have  not  been  able  to  poison  its 
natural  character;  the  blood  of  its  massacred,  inofGansive 
aborigines  cries  still  from  the  earth,  but  its^ry  is  a  bean* 
tifiil  melody ;  it  has  baptized  the  most  beautiful  valley  of 
Cuba  with  the  name  of  Yumori  1 

Among  the  memories  which  the  Indians  have  left  in 
Guanabacoa  is  a  kind  of  eartheji  vessel  made  from  a  sertof 
norous  clay,  peculiar  to  the  place,  fl^nd  which  is  still  made 
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there.  These  earthen  vessels  are  liniversal  in  Cuba  for 
the  keeping  drinking-water  oool  in  the  house.  The  wa- 
ter evaporates  through  the  porous  vessel,  around  which  a 
oloth  is  bound,  which  is  thus  always  moist,  and  the  water 
which  is  drawn  off  is  fresh,  if  not  always  oool  enough  for 
my  taste.  The  want  of  good  drinking-water  is  a  great 
want  in  Ouba.  Ice  is  not  as  yet  used  there  for  the  cool- 
ing of  water,  exoept  in  the  large  hotels  of  Havana. 

The  day  was  beautiful  on  which  we  drove  to  Guana- 
bacoa,  and  the  drive  was  beautiful  also;  but  I  was  not 
able  fully  to  enjoy  it.  I  was  worn  out,  from  the  want  of 
rest  for  two  nights,  owing  to  the  heat  and  the  musqoitoes, 
and  I  saw  every  thing  in  a  half-slumbering  state.  The 
little  town  reminded  me  of  a  miniature  picture  of  Havana, 
tiie  houses  built  and  painted  in  the  same  style,  with  the 
same  flat  roofs,  and  even  ornamented  azoteons,  but  all  less 
and  lower.  The  country  exhibits  still  the  samp  expanse 
of  billowy  plain  scattered  with  palms  and  small  farms,  and 
with  a  background  of  that  lofty  mountain  chain  which 
runs  from  east  to  west,  and  which  is  every  where  a  fine,* 
prominent  feature  of  its  landscape.  The  highest  peaks  of 
these  mountains,  PatuUo  and  Gobre,  are  said  to  be  upward 
of  3600  feet. 

The  natural  fortresses  and  strong-holds  of  the  islaifd 
have  their  own  gloomy,  Tomantio  significance.  Fugitive 
slaves  live  in  these  niountains,,and  have  fortified  them- 
selves in  their  innumerable  grottoes  and  caves,  so  that  any 
pursuit  of  them  is  impossible.  They  have  there  built 
dwellings  for  themselves  and  obtained  fire-arms,  and  at  one 
time  amounted  to  so  large  a  number — it  is  said  many  thou- 
sands— ^that  the  government  of  Cuba  entertained  serious 
apprehensions  from  them.  The  difficulty;  however,  of  ob- 
taining food  for  themselves  in  these  remote  fastnesses  have 
caused  them  of  late  greatly  to  decrease  in  number.  Never- 
theless, they  prefer  to  Jive  free,  amid  those  free,  stern  mount- 
tains,  than  to  come  down  and  live  amid  still  sterner  men 
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The  palm  always  ooostitates  aa  importaiit  featore  m 
the  landscape,  especially  when  it  stands  singly  or  scatter* 
ed  in  small  gvoups.  Jt  strikes  me  as  being  the  noblest 
and  most  human-like  of  all  trees.  On  our  homeward  dri^ 
from  .G-aanabacoa,  I  observed,  in  the  dear  moonlight,  two 
palm-trees  standing  solitary  in  a  large  field.  They  stood 
a  little  apart,  but  the  stems  had^more  and  more  inclined 
toward  each  other,  and  their  crowns  met  Thus  they 
stood,  embracing  each  other  with  Whispering  branches, 
beneath  that  beautiful  vault  of  heaven,  themselves  form- 
ing below  it  a  lofty  Gothic  arch.  Thus  sometimes  will 
two  Qoble-minded  adversaries  approach  each  other  and 
grow  together  the  nearer  they  grow  toward  heaven. 

Our  road  through  the.  whole  drive  lay  between -quick 
hedges,  consisting,;  for  the  most  part,  6f  immense  aloea^ 
the  pointed,  thorny  leaves  of  which  forbade  any  approach. 
I  saw  In  the  middle  of  these  plants  tall' white,  and  pink 
spikes  of  flowers  not  yet. fully  blown,  and. Mr.  F.  had  the 
kindness  to  gather  two  of  them  for  me.  They  resembled 
«  at  a  distance  an  immense  hyacinth  stem  ;  they  were  th^ 
beautiful  spikes  of  the  aloe  flower,  ^od  which  afterward 
produce  a  pleasant  juicy  fruit,  with  a  pine*apple  flavor. 
Here  and  there  an  orange-tree  shot  up  in  the  hedgo,  as 
well  as  that  strange  cancblabra-Uke  plant  or  tree  which  I 
had  already  obseryed  on  the  heights  around  Havana  har- 
bor, but  have  not  learned  either  its  name  or  genus.  Very 
unlike  Were  the^e  quick  hedges  to  those  of  our  oountry 
fields ;  they  are,  however,  more  odd-looking  tiian .  really 
beautiful.  We  drove  home  in  that  clear,  gold,  and  rose- 
tinted  moonlight.  I  understand  that  there  are  many  beau- 
tiful flowers  which  bloom  only  in  this  light,  amqng  which 
is  the  night-bloWiag  cereus. 

Among  the  miracles  which  the  sun  perfoni}8  here,  that 
which  it  performs  in  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable.*  The  sun  casts  hjs  prismatic,  bow  into 
the  deep,  and  colors  the  fish  therewith.     I  yesterday  paid 
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a  Visit  to  the  fish-market  of  Havana,  and  no  stranger  in 
Havana  should  fail  of  seeing  this  remarkable  sight. 

The  fish  glow  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  with 
the  most  splendid  clearness  and  distinctness;  they  are 
,blue,  yellow,  red,;  they  are  edged  with  gold  and  violet, 
gold-tinted,  and  so  on — it  is  the  most  magnificent  fish- 
splendor  that  any  one  can  imagine.  The  most  beautifal 
algee  and  corals  are  gathered  from  the  sea  around  .Cuba. 
.  Good  Mrs,  F.  has  frequently  invited  me  to  accompany 
her  to  the  opera,  but  I  am  so  covetous  of  the  air  and  the 
moonlight  here,  that  I  prefer  spending  my  evenings  on 
La  Plaza  des  Armas,  Nature  here  is  to  me  No.  1  ]  people 
and  their  fine  shows.  No.  2 ;  I  shall,  however,  go  to-mor- 
row to  a  large  soir6e  at  the  house  of  the  English  consul,^ 
and  see  there  the  Spanish  beauties.  And  then  farewell 
to  Havana  for  ^  time. 

I  have  received  two  invitations  which  have  greatly 
pleased  me-:  the  one  to  Matanzas,  to  the  house  of  an 
American  merchant  there ;  the  other  to  a  plantation  at  a 
few  miles'  distance,  from  a  Mrs.  De  C,  whose  friendly  let- 
ter was  a  real  refVeshment  to  me ;  for  there  I  shall  be  able 
to  get  out  into  the  country,  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  palms,  and  coffee-shrubs,  and  sugar-cane,  and  other 
tropical  growths.  '  I  am  greatly  delighted.  ♦  I  wished  to 
leave  Havana,  where  the  oppressive  heat  and  the  unusual 
mode  of  living  have  caused  me  to  suffer  from  an  intoler- 
able headache,  which  I  have  now  had  for  three  days,  and 
which  I  can  not  get  rid  of,  although  I  am  as  much  in  the 
air  as  possible.  To*morrow  I  shall  go  J>y  rail- way  to  Ma- 
tanzas, Avhich  is  not  quite  a  day's  journey. 

Before  I  close  my  letter,  I  must  tell  you. the  arrange- 
ment which  the  Swedish  consul  here^  Mr.  N.,  and  Mr.  S.| 
wish  to  make  for  me.  Mr.  N.  has  a  small  country-house 
which  he  does  not  occupy,  in  the  beautiful  garden  region 
close  by  the  S.'s.  .  This  he  wishes  to  furnish  for  me,  and 
there  I  am  to  live  in  rural  peace  and  fireedora,  attended  by 

Vol.  II.— N 
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a  respeotabfo  daenna,  and  to  take  my  meals  with  the  S/Sf 
who  also  invite  me  to  take  up  my  quarters  with  them  an 
soon  as  their  guest-chamber,  which  is  now  occupied,  shall 
be  at  liberty.  Is  not  this  charming?  I  shall  not  prob- 
ably avail  myself  of  this  proffered  kindness,  but  I  am 
grateful  with  all  my  heart  for  such  hospitality.  The  good 
F.'s  are,  however^  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  God  bless  them ! 
You  have  now  frost  and  snow,  and  cold,  cold  air,  cold 
all  around  you !  and  here  it  is  too  hot  for  me  ;  and  heat 
is  not  much  better  than  cold,  particularly  when  one  has  a 
headache.  But  heart  aiid  soul  are  soond,  and  with  them 
I  embrace  yoti  in  all  love ! 


LETTER   IXXIV, 

Matanzas,  Feb.  23d. 

How  beautiful  it  is  here,  my  little  heart ;  how  good  it 
is  to  be  here!  In  this  glorious  air,  fanned  by  balmy 
zephyrs,  in  this  light,  excellent,  and,  in  every  respect, 
comfortable  home — the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. — where 
I  am  now  staying,  I  feel  .myself,  as  it  were,  Ifving  anew. 
I  have  now  been  here  for  a  whole  week,  which  has  passed 
like  one  bright,  beautiful  day. 

It  seemed  to  me  pleasant  to  leave  that  hot,  dusty  Ha- 
vana early  on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  16th,  and  there 
also  I  left  my  headache.  I  parted  with  it  the  night  be- 
fore, when  I  w«^nt  to  bed,  and  had  a  sound  sleep.  That 
kind,  cordially  gooA  Mrs.  F.  was  up  with  me  at  five  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  and  had  coffee  brought  for  me  and  her- 
self from  a  Restaurateur's,  because  she  would  not  disturb 
her  slaves  so  early;  and  after  having  taken  a  heartfelt 
leave  of  her  and  her  husband,  I  seated  myself  in  their 
volante,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  youngest  sons  of  the 
house,  and  my  favorite  Frank.  The  calashero  cracked 
his  whip  iti  the  air,  and  we  rapidly  swung  away  to  the 
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•  rail- way  station.  I  was  glad  when  I,  with  the  help  of 
my  young  conductor,  had  got  safely  through  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  impediments  of  the  rail-way,  and  was  seated 
quietly  in  a  spacious  oafriage.  The  carriages  are  built 
in  the  American  fashion,  because  Americans  constructed 
the  rail- way  and  bull}  the  oan-iages  at  Cuba.  All  the 
windows  were  down,  to  allow  the  glorious  morning  .^.ir 
free  ingress;  ojid  although  all  the  gentlemen  who  were 
in  the  carriage — from  forty  to  fifty  in  number-*smoked 
cigars  or  cigaritos,  there  was  no  smell  of  smoke,  and 
scarcely  any  to  be  perceived.  The  air  of  Cuba  seems  to 
have  the  power  of  annihilating  smokd.  I  was  the  only 
lady  in  the  carriage,  and  sat  solitarily  on  my  sofa,  and 
nearly  solitarily  in  my  portion  of  the  carriage;  but  all  the 
moiB  uninterruptedly  could  I  see  around  me,  and — ah! 
that  morning,  when  I  flew  ovei*  the  new  earth,  beautiful 
as  a  paradise;  through  a  paradi^acal  atmosphere^and  saw 
around  me  new  and  enchanting  scenes  and  objects — it 
was  only  by  inward  and  deep  thanksgiving  that  so  much 
enjoyment  could  be  sanctified. 

There  had  been  rain  in  the  night,  and  splendid  clouds 
piled  themselves  in  masses  along  the  horizon,,  and  grouped 
themselves  in  fantastic  shapes  above  the  blue  mountains. 
Now  they  lifted  themselves  in  heavy  draperies  above  them, 
to  flee  from  the  ascending  sun;  then  formed  a  magnifi- 
oedt  portal,  with  a  frame  of  gold ;  and  beyond  it  shone  ^, 
sea  of  soft,  rose-colored  light;  it  lightened  afooye  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  and — ^the  sun  Tode.  The  fantastic  little 
blue  and  yellow  yillas,  with  their  splendid  gardens  full  of 
splendid  flowers  and  strnnge  plants ;  the  palm-thatched 
cottages  in  the  fields,  the  lofty-,  green  palm-trees  above 
their  yellow-gray  roofs;  groves  of  mango,  plantain, orange, 
and  cocoa-trees,  the  verdant  hedges  and  fields,  all  shone 
fresh  and  beautiful  amid  the  gushing  sutishine  in  the 
moist,  mild  morning. 
'  Along  the  whote  coarse  of  the  way  new  and  lovely  ob- 
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jeots  met  my  eye;  flowers,  plants^  gardens,  dwelliiigSi 
all  bade  me  good-morning  as  we  sped  past  them.  But  a 
potato-field  aad  a  large  cabbage-ground  greeted  me  as 
fellow-countrymen  and  old  friends.  The  whole  country 
looked  like  an  immense  garden ;  beautiful  palms  presented 
themselves  at  all  distances,  waving  their  crowns  in  the. 
morning  wind,  .and*aloDg  the  edge  of  the  horizom  before 
me  arose  a  chain  of  dark  blue  mountains,  the  heights  of 
Camerioca. 

I  was  quite  well ;  no  human  being  could  be  better ;  both 
body  and  soul  had  wings,  and  I  flew  over  the  beautiful, 
brilliant,  earth.       - 

The  villas  disappeared  by  degrees,  and  plantations  of 
sugar-cane,  and  other  vegetable  growths  which  were  on* 
known  to  me,  took  their  places.  We  traveled  through 
whole  forests  of  planted  banana -trees.  After  that  the 
landscape  became  <vvilder,  and  parasite  plants  showed 
themselves  on  tree  and  meadow.  Pr^ently  those  got  the 
upper  hand,  "and  seemed  to  choke  vegetation.  The  crowns 
of  many  treas  bore  whole  gardens  of  orchids  and  aloes  on 
their  branches.  The  appearance  was  queer  rather  4han 
beautiful,  although  various  -of  these  parasitic  plants,  hod 
vety  lovely  flowers,  but  the  whole  looked  heavy  and  un- 
natural.. In  one  field  not  far  from  the  road  I  noticed 
a  lofty,  half-dead  ceiba-tree,  around  the  gigantic  stem  of 
which  the  parasite  Yag'uap  embrai  a  female  fig-tree,  had 
flung  its  bundred-fokl  arms  in  an  immense  embrace,  en- 
twiping  the  .tree  from  root  to  head,  until  it  had  nearly  de- 
stroyed its  life.  This  death-struggle  between  the  ceiba^ 
tr^e  and  the  female  parasite,  which  grows  and  nourishes 
itself  with  its  life,  and  finally  destroys  it,  is  a  frequent 
sight  in  Cuba,  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  and  really  un- 
pleasant spectacle.  There  Is  a  complete  tragedy  in  the 
picture,  which  reminds  one  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira,  of 
King  Agne  and  Aslog. 

The  first  part  of  the  day  and  tke  joarney  were  Ml  of 
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pleasures,  fimong  which  I  must  reckon  some  excellent 
sandwiches  and  bananas  which  good  Mrs.  F.  provided  me 
with,  and  as  I  ate  them  I  thought  of  her,  so  motherly,  so 
kind,  so  thoughtful  for  me- and  for  all  who  belong  to  her. 
Gratitude  and  joy  in  human  beings  is  the  best  food  of  the 
soul.  ^  In  a  while  the  day  became  too  warm,  and  the  whole 
of  nature  too  much  overrun  with  .parasitic  growths.  It 
oppressed  me,  and  made  me  drowsy. 

Some,  ladies  with  Spanish  physiognomies  entered  the 
carriage  atone  of  the  cail-way  stations.  They  seemed  to 
be  country  people,  but  were  well  dressed,  and  wore  no 
coverinjg  on  the  head.  Two  of  them  were  v^ry  handsome, 
were  8tout^  and  bore  themselves  proudly  and  with  great 
hauteur  and  ungraciousness  to  a  couple  of  gentlemen, 
evidently  their  acdmirers,  who  attended  them,  and  who,  at 
the  last  moment,  presented  bouquets -with  an  air  which 
did  not, look  deiqmiring,  but  rather  full  of  roguishness,  as 
they  withdrewj  without  obtaining  a  glance  from  the  ^roud 
beauties. .  This  woke  me  up  a  little.  And  I  was  wide 
awake  v^en  we,  in  the  afternoon,  left  behind  us  that  re* 
gion  of  ensnarement,  and  the  landscape  suddenly  expand- 
ing itself,  the  city  of  Matanzas  was  before  us,  its  glorious 
bay  now  blue— clearly,  brightly  blue — ^and  in  the  back- 
ground  the  lofty  mountain  ridge,.  Pan  de  Matanzas;  so 
called  from  its  form,  and  the  opening  to  Yumori  Valley. 
The  freshest,  the  most  delidlous  breezes  met  us  here;  and 
at  the  rail- way  station  I  was  met  by  two  gentlemen,  with 
mild,  agreeable  countenances,  who  bade  me  welcome.  It 
was  my  countrynoan,  Mr.  F.,  frbm  Gotheberg,  now  resi- 
dent at.Matanzas,~and  Mr.  J.  B.,  who  conveyed  me  in  his 
yolante  to  his  handsome  house.  Here  I  was  received  most 
kindly  by  his  handsome  young  wife,  a  Creole,  but  with 
such  a  fair^  fresh  Northern  appearance,  that  she  needed 
merely  a.  helmet  on  her  brow  to  h&ve  served  as  a  model 
for  a  Valkyria. 

With  this  agreeable  young  couple  I  am  spending  my 
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time  iinietly  and  pleasantly,  and  invigorating  myself,  both 
soul  and, body,  partly  in  their  fresh  pleasant  home— ^( my 
young  hostess  is  the  daughter  of  an  Anglo-American,  and 
every  thing  in  the  house  bears  the  impress  of  that  clean- 
liness, order,  and  excellent  management  which  distin- 
guish the  housewives  of  that  race) — and  partly  by  my 
solitary  rambles  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  although 
it  is  so  unusual  for  a  lady  out  of  doors— -edpecially  with 
a  bonnet  on  her  head — ^to  make  use  of  her  own  means  of 
promenade,  instead  of  those  of  the  horse  or  volante,  that 
little  negro/  boys  and  girls  run  after  me  shouting  and 
.laughing,  an(i  grown-up  people  stand  and  stare,  and  horses 
and  oxen  are  sometimes  frightened.  People  are,  however, 
beginhingnow  to  be  used  to  me,  and  to.  seeing  me  go  out; 
and  I  will  not,  without  very  good  reasons,  give  up  my  sol- 
itary rambles  of  diwsovery. 

Will  you  accompany  me  on  one  of  them,  the  first,  the 
most  charming  which. I  Jtiave  yet  made,  and  when  I,  early 
in  the  morning,  visited  alone  the  valley  of  Yumori?  As 
a  matter  of  course,  you  must  understand  that  the  morning 
was  beautiful;  but  how  beautiful  nobody  can  understand 
who  has  not' experienced  the  early  morning  hour,  and  the 
caresses  of  the  spirit  of  the  sea  from  Matan27as  Bay.  The 
valley  of  Yumori  lies  about  two  hundred  paces  from  Ma- 
tanzas.  You  see  a  gorge  between  two  lofty  oraofs,  and 
through  the  goi^  a  bright  little  river,  which  flows  be- 
tween verdant  banks  to  unite  itself  to  the  sea— I  do  not 
say  throw  itself  into  it,  because  it  is  too  tranquil  for  that. 
Tt  is  clear  and  calm  as  a  mirror.  Let  us  follow  the  little 
stream  through  the  rocky  f>ortals,  outside  of  which  is  Qpen 
meadow,  and  the  broad  blue  Bay  of  Matanzas^  with  ships 
from  all  the  nations  of  the  world  sailing  in,  or  lying  at 
anchor  far,  far  into  the  distance. 

We  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  Yumori  River,  and 
pass  the  mountain  portals;  and  within,  a  -wonderfully 
beautiful  valley  expands,  the  green-sward  overgrown  with 
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palms  and  vardurpos  skrabs,  and  incl<Med  on  each  aide  by 
lofty  mountain  ridgeis.  The  shadows  of  the  hills  lia  <K)o1 
anil  dusk  u{X)n  that  portion  of  the  valley  along  whiohour 
path  rans.  How  hea,utiful  it  is  here  in  the  oool  shadow! 
On  our  left  in  the  mirror4ike  river,  which  begins  to  witiv 
draw,  under  our  gaze,  into  a  wood  of  juangrove — a  spe- 
cies of  shrub  which  grows  in  the  water^  and  inoreases  by 
throwing  its  twigs  down  to  the  bottom,  where  they  take 
foot  and  spring  up  afresh  into  green  ahnibs.  On  the 
opposite  jside  of  the  river  rises  abruptly,  but  with  a  soft, 
waving  outline.  Pan  de  Matanzas,  and  on  oar  side  run 
sloping  upward  the  heights  of  Gombre.  The  took  shoots 
cut  on  the  Hillsides  in  bold  basaltic  colonnades,  sooopa 
itself  into  grottoes,  mysterious  porticoes,  and  arohes  which 
are  alone  visited  by  the  birds  of  heave^.  The  bold  heights 
are  here  and  there  crested  with  palms,  mid  heavy  trails 
of  creeping  plants  b^^ng  around  them.  Lower  down,  and 
at  their  feet,  the  vegetation  becomes  still  more  luxuriant; 
it  is  one  rich  mass  of  beautiful  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers, 
among  which  Z  lost  myself  in  delight  and  ignorance*  I 
know  the  popqiar  names,  however,  of  some  of  the  flowers. 
There  glows  the  fever « flower,  in  gold  apd  flame,  inde- 
scribably brilliant;  there  is  the  wild  helk)tiope,  luxuriant 
in  growth,  but  as  modest  in  color  and  form  ^s  our  north* 
er.n  hot-house  heliotrope ;  there  is  the  bea^tiful  white  blos- 
som of  the/  mangrove,'  with  a  chalice  half  of  the  convol- 
vulus andjialf  of  the  lily  form,  and  diflusing  a  delicious 
fragrance ;  and  there,  along  our  pa&~,  at  our  very  feet,  see 
that  little  shrub,  full  of  small,  splendidly  crimson  flowers, 
with  hundreds  of  little  moutha  or  bills  gaping  on  its  stalk, 
upward  when  they  are  young,  and  downward  toward  the 
earth,  upon  which  they  £all,  still  quite  crimson  and  fresh, 
as  they  become  older;  and  see  how  little  velvet  green 
humming-birds  flutter  iiround  them — how  enamored  they 
are  of  them,  how  little  afraid  of  us;  how  they  dip,  hover- 
ing on  the  wing,,  their  long  bills. into  the  open  bills  of  the 
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flowers — animallif©  and  vegetable  life  hero  meet  and  ki^s 
— it  is  most  beautiful !  This  plant,  with  its  crimson,  fall- 
ing flowers,  is  Cupid's  tears,  Lacrymos  cupido,  BotXac- 
rpmos  cupido  are  not  the  pale  tears  of  sorrow.  They  are 
the  glowing  tears  of  an  overflowing,  blissful  heart.  .They 
are  wept  by  the  heart  of  Nature,  and  winged  lovers  sip 
tiieir  sweetness. 

The  valley  still  lies  before  us,  but  \\b  extent  is  hidden. 
The  bend  of  the  hills  closes  the  view.  Now,  however,  our 
path  suddenly  turns  to  the  right,  and  -the  valley  reveals 
itself.  Befortf  us  on  the  right  Hes,  in  the  besom  of  the 
hills,  and  amid  the  most  beautiful  grove  of  palms,  a  little 
farm,  a  Cuban  farm,  with  palm-leaf-thatohed  roof,  and 
our  path  leads  through  groups  of  ooooa-palms,  laden  with 
fruit.  Now  we  descend  a  little  hill,  and  nowon  the  right 
of  the  descent,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  path,  we  find 
the  ruins  of  a  stonewall  and  a  well.  All  around  gmw, 
in  picturesque  confusion,  cocoa-palms,  mamay,  and*  man* 
go-trees,  cypresses,  oeibas,  and  many  other  species  of  trees. 
We  advance  down  the  little  hill^  and  toward  the  farm ; 
but  just  below  it  the  path  winds  round  to  the  left,  an'd 
now  proceeds  more  straightforward  up  the  valley.  The 
valley  opens  to  us  like  a  vast  and  beautiful  palm-grove, 
inclosed  by-an  elliptical  frame  of  hilltops.  We' still  «!- 
vance  for  a  little  distance ;  ^he  valley  becomes  broader, 
with  softly  undulierting  gi'ound ;  and,  whichever  way  we 
turn,  we  see  only  palms — palms.  Beneath  such  trees, 
such  groyes,  beautiful,  immortal  beings  might  wander!  - 

Here  again  lies  a  little  farm  not  far  from  the  path,  with 
its  straw-thatched^ house  and  brushwoo4  cottage,  between 
which  shines  out  a  large  blossoming  oleander.  We  enter 
to  look  around ;  we  must  beg  a  draught  of  water.  La 
fermiere^  a  thin,  shriveled,  brown-eyed  woman,  looks  as 
if  she  would  give  us  every  thing  which  she  possesses;  but 
she  does  not  understand  us,  and  we  do  not  understand  her. 
But  we  obtain  water  for  all  that,  and  a  gfoat  bunch  of 
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blossomtitg  oleander,  which  she  breaks  off  for  us  with  a 
hearty  good-iwill.  -  The  son  is  now  beginning  to  be  hot, 
let  ns  therefore  return;  we  wiii  oome  hither  again,  for 
we  must  become  still  better  acquainted  with  the  valley  of 
Yumori. 

^And  see,  here  oonie  Monteros,  with  their  heavily-laden 
'  horses,  the  packages- being  laid  straightacrosa  their  backs. 
They  salute  us  kindly  with  melodicms  voices,  halt,  and 
inquire  good-humored  ly  where  goes  la-sig-nora^  and  what 
she  wants.  La  signora  says  that  she  comes  from  Svecia. 
The  Monteros  look  at  her  perplexed,  and  then  at  one  an- 
other. They  do  not  know  such  a  plaee  as  Svecia^  and  can 
not  nnderstand  the  wanderer.  She  tells  them  that  she  is 
from  un  paeso  soUo  la'estreja  del  Norte  !  And  now  they 
believe  she  says  that  she  comes  from  the  nortk^tar^  and 
they  say^  "Oh!"  and  look  at  one  another,  a:nd  smile  sig- 
nificantly, and  wrinkle  their  brows;  they  now  comprehend 
that  la  signora  \s  somewhat  wrong  in  the  head,  and,  com* 
plssionately  shaiking  their  heads,  they  driveon  their  horses. 
I  ean  not  tell  you  how  gentle  and  good-hearted  ihey  seem ; 
and,  slowly  following  them,  we  pursue  the  road  back  to 
Matanzas.'  Still  the  lofty  mountain  wall  oasts  its  shadow 
over  the  cocoa  palm  grove  by  the  well.  We  seat  t)ur8el  ves 
on  the  broken  stoile  wall,  and  breakfast  on  bananas,  which 
we  have  taken  with  us ;  an  incomparable  breakfast,  in  that 
delicious  morning  air,  in  that  wonderfully  beautiful  val- 
ley!' G-entle  and  happy  people  ought  to  live  at  the  farm 
among  the  palm-trees,  up  among  the  hills.  Amid  sndi 
l>eautifu1,  joy-giving  objec^ts  in  that  delioious  air,  human 
beings  should  become  gentle  and  good. 

The  sun  climbs  over  the  hills,  and  it  is  quite  hot  before 
we  reach  Matanzass  but  we  have  thus  spe^t  a  beautiful 
morning  in  the  valley  of  Yumori. 

I  have  made  some  acquaintance  in  the  city  of  Matanzas, 
and,  through. one  of  these,  have  been  able  to  visit  a  large' 
ooffee  and  sugar  plantation  in  the  neighborhood  of  tho^ity 
•  *^      ■  *"  N  2 
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There  I  saw  avenues  of  many  rare  tropical  trees  and 
plants ;  a  kind  of  palm-tree,  which  twists  its  gigantically 
strong  branches  like  cork-screws,  and  hears  gigantic  fruit; 
a  kindof  citron-tree,  which  bears  immense  citron-like  fruit, 
but  which  are  not  valued  as  such.  I  was  most  interested 
by  making*  acquaintance  with  the  sago  and  date  palms, 
with  arrow-root,  with  the  guavastree  and  its  pleasant  fruit,  ^ 
as  well  as  with  the  wonderfully  beautiful  hibiscus  flow- 
ers :  and  nothing  delighted  me  more  than  to  be  sunrounded 
with  Ifttle  fluttering  humming-birds,  which  are,  on  the 
island,  so  remarkably  fearless  of  man,  and  continually 
hover  aroqnd  the  splendid  red  flowers  with  which  Cuba 
seems  to  adorn  herself  rathar  than  with  flowers  of  any 
other  color.  •  Their  rapid,  arrow-like  flight  hither  and 
thither,  the  fluttering  movement  of  their  wings  while  they 
are  sipping  firom  the  flowers,  are  a  perpetual  astonishment 
and  delight  to  me.  Th«y  ci^re^pond  with  nothing  which 
I  have  seen  of  animal  or  human  life,  and  they  seem  to  me 
not  to  be  made  of  this  earth's  dust.  A  favorite  |daee  of 
resort  for  their  building  seems  to  be  on  the  banks  of  lovely 
little  purling  brooks,  shaded  by  thick  masses  of  foliage, 
where  the  nests  are  concealed  among  the  trees.  Among 
the  curiosities  of  the  place,  I  observed  many  orchideous 
parasites  hanging  from  the  trees,  as  well  as  a  large  oeiba- 
tree,  encircled  by  its  hostile  mistress,  Yaguay  embra^  and 
killed  by  its  dangerous  embraoe. 

The  plantation,  for  the  rest,  had  a  very  forlorn  appear- 
ance, in  consequence  of  the  two  last  tornadoes,  which 
came  in  rapid  succession,  and  left  it  in  perfect  desolation; 
besides  which  the  cholera  had  carried  off  a  great  portion 
of  the  negro  slaves. 

"  The  Lord  punishes  our  sins,  ptrnjshes  our  sins !"  said 
the  owner  of  the  plantation,  with  an  expression  half  of 
levity,  halt  of  repentance  and  acknowledgment  of  the. 
justice  of  the  punishment.    He  was  an  elderly  man,  with 
Prencb  itianners  and  nervons  excitability,  but  a  very  po- 
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lite  host  I  wpuld  Very  willingly  be  his  guest,  but  not 
his  slave.  The  slave-rooms,  in  a  low  wall  or  building, 
were  no  better  thaa  dark  pig-styes  with  us.  There  was 
also  a  hospital.  It  was  a  large,  dark  room,  in  which 
stood  some  wooden  bedsteads,  bat  without  coverlets  or 
pillowij,  nor.  was  there  a  ray  of  light  in  the  room.  He 
was  himself,  he  said,  the  only  physician  of  the  sick :  he 
could  himself  let  blood,  &c.  I  could  not  help  shuddering, 
^he  plantation  seemed  almost  a  desert.  I  saw  a  shrivel- 
ed okl  negro  cripple  steal  past  us,  with  a  shy,  submissive 
look.  A  little  sharp  lad  waited  at  table  with  an  uncon- 
cerned air,  and  who  seei^ed  not  to  trouble  himself  in  the 
least  about  his  master's  violent  exclamations  and  move- 
ments. 

This  gentbman  was  at  one  time  very  wealthy,  but  he 
has  during  the  last  few  years  suffered  great  losses,  which 
he  is  said  to. bear  with  great  equanimity. 

Mataozas  is  built  in  the  same  style  as  Havana,  but  has 
a.  .more  open  and  cheerful  appearance ;  the  streets  are 
considerably  wider,  although  not  paved.  The  house  of 
my  friends  here  is  two  stories  high ;  a  piazza  runs'  round 
the  upper  story  opening  into  the  street,  and  here  I  walk 
in  the  evenings  inhaling  the  air,  while  niy  hostess  in  the 
drawing-room  plays  Cuban  contra- daHclas  in  exquisite 
time,  and  full  of  abounding  life.  One  hears  these  dances 
ounding  at  all  distances  from,  the  houses  of  the  city. 
Wherever  one  may  be,  or  wherever  one  goes  in  Hatanzas, 
this  d^^nce-musio  may  be  heard.  The  time  and  measure 
are  derived  from  the  children  of  Africa,  the  peculiar  music 
from  the  Spanish  Creoles  of  (5uba,  and  one  hears  in  it 
Spanish  seguidillas,  national  songs,  and  marches.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  are  musical,  arid  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
hear  him  play,  on  the  ofgan  notes  of  the  piano,  the  Catho- 
lic anthem,  Adesle  Fideles,  and  to  hear  him  play  the  Span- 
ish dances,  Hauta-Arragonesa,  El  Sabbatheo,  &c.  The 
most  sparkling  Champagne,  of  life  exists  in  these  hationa 
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dances.  It  is  amusing  to  oompaw  with  theae  onr  polkas 
and  other  popular  danoes ;  they  are  not  deficient  m  this 
abounding^,  sparkling  life^  but  they  want  refinement  and 
grace.  These  dissimilar  national  danoes  stand  in  the 
same  relationship  as  Champagne,  and-  ale,  and  mead. 

Matanzas,  March  1st.    ■ 
'  If  there  he  one  plaoe  on  earth  where  the  spirit  of  life 
has  a  separate  individual  existence,  as  pure,  as  pleaoant,^ 
as  full  of  vitality  as  whea  it  first  was  breathed  forth  by 
the  Lord  of  life  and  We,  it. is — ^here.     The  atmosphere 
here  has  a  kind  of  vitalizing  life,  ^ijiioh  is  a  perpetual 
marvel  to  me  and  a  perpetual  delight.     It  is  eapeoiaUy  in 
the  afternoons,  after  two  or  three  o'clock,  that- this  pecul- 
iar, wonderful  life  arises.     It  is  one  constant  pleasant 
wafting,  not  from  any  particular  distance,  but  e*ery  where, 
and  from  all  points,,whioh  makes,  every  light  and  movable 
thing  around  yon.  waft,  atod,  as  it  were,  breathe  and  live. 
That  ind^otihable,  but,  at  the  same  time,  plea^nt  and 
life-giving  wafting  caresses  jrour  brow,  your  cheek -^ 
hghtly  lifts  your  dress,  your  ribbons— surrounds  you,  goeit 
through  you,  as  it  were,  bathes  yoa  in  an  atmosphere  of 
salutary,  regenerating  life.     I  feel  its  influence  in,  both 
soul  and  body ;  I  drink  that  wind,  that  air,  as  one  might 
dnnk  a  renovating,  elixir  of  life,  and  I  am  ready  to  look 
round  to  see  whether  any  angel  is  near,  whether  any  heav- 
only  presence  sits  on  the  crowns  of  the  palms,  which  pro- 
duces this  wonderful  life.     I  call  it  the-  breath  of  God   as 
I  softly  walk  to  and  fro  on- the  piazza,  or  lean  over  the 
iron  raihng  and  give  myself  up  to  its  caresses,  and  until 
late  at  njght  inhale  its  salutary  life.     Oh  my  Agatha  I  it 
whispers  to  ma  wonderful  emotions  and  anticipations  of 
the  Creator's.  wealtJi-^f  those  hidden  glories  which  "  no 
•ye  haii  seen,  no  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive,  but  which  God  hath  prepareil 
for  those  who  love  Him."     This  wenderful  spirit  of  life  is 
to  me  the  greatest  marvel  of  Cuba;  and  I  can  not  da- 
scnbe  how  l.enffioiol  ifs  infliTo„o..  so.Tns  to  mc 
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Since  J  last  wrote  I  have  spent  more  deliciously  tran- 
quil days  at  Matanzaz^^  the  heaatiful,  healthy  situation  of 
which  is  not  subject  to  oppressive  heats,  and  where  I  feel 
so  wonderfully  well.  Early  in  the  mornings  I  set  forth 
on  my- solitary  expeditions  of  discovery,  and  in  the  after* 
lioon  drive  out  in  a  vx)]ante  with  my  kind  hostess,  and 
breathe  the  soft  searbreeze  as  we  drive  along  la  pleja. 

J  have  spent-  one  whole  day  in  Yumorl  Valley,  partly 
to  sketch  some  trees  and  cottages,  and  partly  to  see  how 
the  country  people  live  here.  For  this  purpose  I  determ- 
ined to  take  up  my  quarters  at'  the  little  peasant  farm 
with  the  oleander-trees  ;  and  the  good  Bi's  allowed  me  to 
lri?e  there  in  their  volante,  ai)d  take  with  me  one  of  their 
female  negroes  as. a  servant  and  interpreter.  Cecilia,  the 
oegro  woman,  has  the  most  beautiful  dark  eyes  I  ever 
lawin  ft<lark  countenance^— although  such  have  generally 
•eautiful  eyes — ^teeth'  like  Oriental  pearls,  and  a  quiet, 
gentie,  and  unusually  serious  demeanor.  My  poor  Cecilia 
18  ill,  and  probably  incurably  so,  of  cbtisumpti6n,  and  Mrs. 
B.  wishes  her  now  to  enjoy  a  little  country  air  and  life. 
Cecilia  is  only  lately  married  to  a  young  man  of  her  own 
color ;  she^  is  happy  in  her  marriage^  and  happy  as  the 
slave  of  gooti  owners,  and  would  gladly  live. 

When  we  reached  the  peasant  fai'm,  Cecilia  preferred 
my  request  t^  la  fermiere^  who,  with  animated  gestures, 
immiediately  declared  that  the  whole  house  was  at  my 
dispostzion.  I  installed  myself  in  the  most  airy  of  the 
small  houses,  which  was  furnished  likewise  with  a  rustic 
piazza,  shaded  by  the  palm-leaf?thatohed,roof.  The'  floors 
were  of  bare  earth,  but  tHe  rooms  were  in  other  respects 
comfortable,  and  had  well-furnished  beds,  and  were  toler- 
ably clean.  A  little  colored  picture-on  paper  v^as  pasted 
on  the  wall  of  the  bed -room  proper,  representing  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  and  the  child  Jesus,  with  an  inscription  in  Span- 
ish. I  inquired  from  the  good  housewife  what  was  the 
purport  of  it,  and  she  replied,  with  lin  aspect  of  devotion, 
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that  "it  was  written  there  that  whoever  bought  audi  a 
picture  obtained  forgiveness. of  sin  for  forty  days."  It  was 
also  printed  upon  the  picture  that  such  an  indalgenoe 
wits  granted  a  todos  los  fideleSj  as  owned  una  salve  a 
ntiestra  Sennora  del  Rosario,  C^est  imprime. 
Below  the  picture  stood  the  following  verse  :- 

Ffagranti  rosa  es  Maria- 

JJn  el  jardm  celestieU  - '      ' 

y  el  amparo  maternel 

Bel  peccador  Cada  dlQ. 

This  indulgence'  for  the  sins  of  forty  .'days  might  be 
bought  for  ^  quarter  of  a  pesos  (about  a  fourth  of  a  ^lol- 
lar).  It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  country  Avheresooh  per- 
missions for  sin  are  openly  prepared^  and  bought  and  sold, 
that  the  people  should  still  continue  pious  and  inoffens- 
ive ;  but  so  it  is.  The  poor  country  people  of  Cuba  ^se 
said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  good  and  quiet  dispositioo. 
It  is  certainly  owing  to  the  delicious  air !  The  people  of 
my  rural  abode  were  from  the  Canary  Islands,  where  it 
is  more  dijSicult  for  the  indigent  to  provide  for  themselves 
than  in  Cuba.  .  For  this  reason,  a  great  number  of  po<»r 
people,  whose  occupation  is  agriculture,  come  hither. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  my  hostess  went  up  to  some  high 
ground,  and  blew  upon  a  shell,  which  produced  a  shrill 
but  not  inharmonious  sound;  calculated  to  reach  to  a  gr^at 
distance.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  men^  who  were  put 
at  work  ig  the  valley,  to  assemble  for  breakfast.  The 
breakfast  was  prepared  for  seven  or  eight,  persons  in  the 
piazza  under  ^the  straw  roof  of  the  little  house  which 
contained  the  kitchen.  A  parrot  (una  cotorra)  sat  below 
it  also,  in  its  cage  of  iron- wire.  Violet-blue  doves  flew 
around  us  hither  and  thither,  and  cocks  and  hens' prom- 
enaded round  us  with  the  queerest  twisted  necks,. which 
gave  them  a  deformed  look.  The  men,  both  old  andf 
young,  with  gloomy,  cheerless  countenances,  assembled 
for  breakfast,  which  consisted  of  stock-fish  and  yams, 
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mftize-bread,  roasted  plantains  (a  ooarse  kind  of  bananas), 
and  flesh*meat,  besides  whicb  was.  a  sort  of  light  yellow 
meal,  served  in  a  large  bowl,  bnt  the  name  of  which  I 
could'  not  learn,  becanse  Cecilia  spoke  but  imperfect  En- 
glish. The  breakfast  was  abundant,  but  badly  set  out  and 
badly  cooked. 

The  dinner  consiated  of  boiled  meat,,  brown  b^ans,  and 
boiled  rice ;  but  all  so  insufficiently  boiled,  so  hard  and^ 
insipid^  that  I  could  not  eat  any  tiling  which  the  kind- 
'hekrieifermiere  heaped  up  on  a  plate  for  me,  and  if 
Cecilia  had  not  brought  for  herself  some  rice  and  pota- 
toes (I  would  not  bring  more  with  us),  which  she  cooked 
and  she  and  I  ate  with  fresh  butter,  also  from  my  Ma- 
tanzas  home,  I  must  have  suffered  that  day  from  hunger. 
Now,  however,  I  lived  like  a  shepherdess  in  a  story,  a^d 
crowned  my  meal  with  bananas  and  delicate  sugar-cake. 

I  talked  about  many  things  with  my  good  Cecilia.  She 
had.  been  stolen  as  a  child  from  Africa;  she  was  only 
eight  years  old  whenr  she  was  taken^  from  her  mother,  and 
this  mother  remained  lovingly  impressed  on  her  memory. 
She  remembered  haw  her  mother  had  loved  her,  how  ten- 
der she  had  been  toward  her,  and  Cecilia  wished  to  re- 
turn t«  Africa  that  she  might  see  her  once  more.  She 
.made  no  complaints  of  her  master  and  mistress ;  they  had 
always  been  kind  to  her,  she  said,  and  now  e^p^cially  was 
she  happy  in  her  situation;  but  she  longed  to  see  her 
mother  once  more. 

And  Cecilia  will^ee  her  mother  before  long,  but  n<Tt 
on. this  earth. 

Two  littlie  dark-eyed  children,  Joannito  and  Annita,  were 
ray  play-fellows  in  the  cottage,  especially  the  little  boy, 
who  was  full  of  merriment,  and  yet  in  a  quiet  and  agree- 
able way. 

I'drew  a  little,  sitting  in  the  piazza,  under  the  straw 
roof,,  and  when  the  heat  of  the  day  was.  over  I  set  out  with 
Oeoilia  to  explore  the  valley  to  its  full  extent.     We  did 
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SO,  although  the  ramblQ  Was.  a  long  one,  and  Cecilia  was 
so  fatigued  that  I  became  very  anxious  about  her.  But, 
by  resting  at  various  plaoes  by  the  way,  we  at  length 
reached  the  cottage  in  safety,  though  not  unt41  after  the 
'sun  hCd  set,  when  the  stars  shone  brightly  down  into  the 
valley.  We  did  not  meet  with  any  one,  excepting  some 
Ifonteroa  in  the  twilight,  who  salutes]  us  in  their  melodi- 
ous voices  with  a  ^^Buona  tardV*  or  ^^AdiosP^ 

The  valley  retained  to  its  close  very,  much  the  same 
features ;  a  succession  of  beautiful  palm-groves,  here  \nd 
there  a  little  group  of  palm-leaf-thatched  houses ;  and  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  valley,  -which  was  there  also  inclosed 
by  hills,  although  not  equal  in  height  to  Pan  de  Matan- 
zas  and  Combre,  lay  a  sugar  plantation,  with  a  sugar- 
mill,  negro  slaves,  a  slave  village,  &c.,  belonging  to  it. 
The  beautiful  valley  even  has -its  shar^  in  the  old  curse. 
The  crimson  glow  of  sunset^  seen  above  the  verdant 
heigh tSr  and  the  calm  splendor  of  heaven  through  the 
palm-trees,  were  indescribably  beautiful,  and  when  the 
stars  shone  forth  the}r  appeared  to  me  larger  and  brighter 
than  I  had  ever  seen  them  before.     • 

This  beautiful  valley  has,  however,  no-  memories  wor- 
thy of  the  pure  glances  of  heaven.  It  derives  its  name, 
it  is  said,  from  the  death-cry  of  its  Tndian  aborigines,  "/o 
morey'^  when  they,  in  order  to  escape  being  massacred  by 
the  Spaniards,  flung  themselves- from  the  heights  down 
into  the  river  which  divides  one  portion  of  the  valley.  And 
of  the  little  farm  in  the  palm-grove  imbosomed  in  the 
hills,  the  loveliness  of  which  enchanted  nie  the  first  morn- 
ing I  was  here,  nothing  is  related  excepting  a  bloody  fam- 
ily-quarrel. A  father  d  welt  there  with  several  sons.  They 
were  to  divide  the  farm,  but  a  quarrel  arose  about  the 
boundaries  of  the  property,  and  every  night  one  landmark 
or  another  was  removed.  One  morning— one  of  those 
beautiful  tropical  mornings !— the  brothers,  who  had  quar- 
reled about  tlie  landmarks,  came  to  blows;  other  mem- 
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1>ers  of  the  family  rushed  in  to  take  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  the  result  of  the  combat  was  eleven  dead  bodies. 
.  Such  is  the  story  whi<^h  was  told  me.  It  occulted  not 
80  long  since,  and  the  farm  is  now  possessed  by  one  of  the 
sens  who  remained. 

Sudi  are  the  traditions  of  Yum(Hri  Yalley ;  and  Matan- 
zas — Matanzas,  where  the  wafting  breath  of  life  plays 
round  you  with  such  enchanting  vitality-— Jlfaifa/tzas  is 
the  name  for  "the  field  of  blood ,'^  or  "the  battle-field," 
and  is  so  called  from  a  bloody  battle  which  was  fought 
here  many  hundred  years  ngo  by  the  Indian  aborigines. 
It  is  jsorrowful  to  think  of  it.  It.is  not,  however,  without 
pleasure  that  I  feel  the  breath  of  Gt>d  in  the  wind  pass 
over  the  formerly  bloody  field.  It  seems  to  say,  when  all 
scenes  of  murder  and  violence  cease  on  the  earth.  He  is 
still  the  same,  and  His  life  the  same^  eternally  effica-  ^ 
jsious,  eternally  salutary,  regenerating ;  and  these  beauti- 
ful palms,  Cupid's  tears,  and  humming-birds,  and  all  the 
beautiful  existences  and  shapes  of  life,  shall  appear  with 
it,  and^ — remain.      ,     •       *     ^ 

Mrs.  B.'s  volante  came  to  fetch  me  and  Cecilia  in  fhe 
deep  twilight.  We  took  with  us  sugar-cane  from  the 
plantation^  Which  Cecilift  desired  for  the  litfle  girls  .at 
home ;  and,  as  a  token  of  her  hearty  good-will,  my  good 
fermiere  gave  me  as  a  parting  gift  her  indulgence  for  for- 
ty days'  sins,  and  which  I  shall  take  with  me  to  Sweden 
and  present  to  Bishop  Fahlorantz.  ^ 

I  returned  home,  half  roasted  in  my  rural  abod^,  and 
for  three  days  afterward  had  to  work  hard  in  freeing  my- 
self from  swarms  of  fleas,  which  I  brought  l)ack  with  me 
from  my  Arcadian  exoursfon. 

The  number  of  small  insects  of  various  kinds  is  really 
one  of  the  torments  of  this  countty,.  and,  I  found  this 
plague  also  in  South-  Carolina  and  Georgia.  If  one  left 
a  little  piece  of  cake  or  bread  lying  in  the  rooms,  it  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  little  worms  and 
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creeping  things.  Here  in  Cuba  it  is  the  ants  which  are 
espeQially  troublesome^  one  small  kind  of  which  will,  it  is 
said,  undermine  a  large  house. 

During  the  days  that  I  amused  myself  by  drawing  ray 
little  memorials  of. the  valley  of  Yumori,  and  among  other 
loyely  lyings,  the  Cupid's  tears  kissed  by  the  little. hum-' 
'  ming-birds,  I  had  laid  some  of  those  flowers  upon  the  table 
beside  me — that  is  to  say,  some  of  the  small  i*^  blossoms 
which  had  fallen-^tfaat  I  rnight  examine  at  my  leisure 
their  form  and  veiuing.  To  my  surprise,  however,  I  ob- 
served that  one.  after  another  of  these  blossoms  discippeared 
froni  the  table.  ^  I  laid  some  fresh  ones  there,  but  it  was 
not  \ong  before  they  too  had  vanished.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand how  it  was.  By  chance,  however,  casting  my 
eyes  toward  one  of  the  walls  of  the  room,  I  there,  to  my 
astonishment,  beheld  my  flowers  advancing  in  a  long  row 
up  it  to  the  very  ceiling.  Very,  very  small  light-colored 
ants  were  draggipg  them  up,  and  had  made  a  regular  line 
from  my  table  up  to  the  ceiling,  where  they  disappeared. 
They  were  so  small  and  light  that  ^  at  first  had  not  no- 
ticed them.  One  single  ant  dragged  in  this  way  up  the 
walla  blossom  which  Was  twelve  times  larger  than  itself 
I  was  one  evening  one  of  the  spectators  of  a  great  ball 
giVen  by  the  free  negroes  of  Matanzas  for  La  Casa  de 
Beriefictenza  in  the  city,  to  which  th^  white  public  were 
invited  by  the  black.  The  ball  took  place  in  the  theatre, 
and  the  gating  public  occupied  the  boxes.  Mr.  B.,  and 
my  young  and  agreeable  countryman,  Mr.  F.,  accompa- 
nied me ;  and  one  of  my  unknown  benefactors,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, was  a  Spaniard,  hastened  forward  at  the  entrance 
to  the  theatre  and  paid  the  admission  fee  for  the  .foreign 
signora.  And  speaking  of  this,  I  may  as  well  mention 
what  I  have  here  heard  of  the  politeness  of  Spaniards  to 
ladies,  which  exceeds  any  thing  that  I  have  experienced 
amoilg  other  nations;  even  the  chivalry  of  the  Americans 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  it.     It  is  true^  at  times  it  seems 
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to  he  more  than  necessary,  and  it  may  be  mere  sham  and 

hoUowness;  biit  there  is,  nevertheless,  something^beauti- 
ful  and  noble  at  the  bottom,  in  its  usages  and  forms.  As, 
for  instance,  ladies,  and  even  gentlemen  who  are  stran- 
gers, will  not  be  allowed  to,  pay  for  their  own  purchases 
at  fancy-shops,  in  eating-houses,  confectioners'  shops,  and 
such  like,  or  for  their  tickets  at  the  theatres;  \ind  yet  nei- 
ther the  lady  nor  the  stranger-gentleman  will  have  any 
idea  to  whom  it  is  that  he  is  obliged  ior  this  politeness. 
Suppose,  now,  that  you  go  to  a  perfumer's  to  purchase  a 
bottle  of  eau  de  rose^  or  to  a  confectioner's  for  un  libro  de 
dulces  (Cuba  dulcesj  or  sweetmeats,  are  very  celebrated), 
and  you  aria  about  to  pay  for  thein.  You  take  oOt  yovir 
pesos  J  but  they  are  returned  to  you  with  a  polite  bow,  and 
"It  costs  you  nothing,  signoraP\.  And  it  will  do  no  good 
though  you  should  remonstrate,  neither  is  it  worth. while. 
»Some  gentleman  has  been,  or  is  then  ^mong  the  purchas* 
ers,  perhaps  unknown  to  you,  but  well  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  shop,  and  he  has  given  a  secret  ^ign  or  nod, 
which  has  expressed,,**!  shalLpay  for  her!"  aiTd  then  has 
left  the  shop,  or  goes  on  reading  his  newspaper,  and  you 
never  know. to  whom  you  are  obliged  for  .this  polite  at- 
tention. Two  of  my  lady  acquaintances  at.  Havana  told 
me  that  they  were  annoyed  and  distressed  by  continual 
politeness  of  this  kind,  and  which  laid  them  under  silent 
obligations  which  they  had  no  means  of  discharging;  and 
I  can  very  well  understand  that  the  thing  inay  have  its 
annoyances,  but  it  is  very  polite  nevertheless ;  and  to- 
ward a  foreigner  and  a  stranger,  it  is  a  politeness  which 
is  both  beautiful  and  noble,  when  it  declines  the  possibil- 
ity of  thanks.  .       ^ 

But  to  return  to  the  negro  banquet  and  ball.. 

A  banquet,  arranged  with  flowers,  lamps,  and  orna^ 
ments,  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  dancing  hall.  The 
dancers  amounted  to  between  two  and  three  hundred 
Dcrsons.     The  black  ladies  were,  for  the  most  part,  well 
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dressed,  after  tl^e  French  mode,  and  many  of  them  vei^ 
fine:  Sonfe  coaples  daneed,  with  great  dignity  and  pre*- 
cision,  some  exceedingly  tiresome  minuets.  What  a  fool- 
ish dance  it  is  when  it  is  not  danced  with  beauty  by  beau- 
tiful or  charming  "people!  The  principal  lady  in  this  case 
was  so  ugly,  spite  of  her  really  magnificent  apparel  and 
fine  carriage,  as  to  remind  me  of  a.  dressed-up  ape,  and 
the  moy^ments  of  the  cavaliers  were  deficient  in  natural 
elasticity,  which  the  negroes  in  -gejieral  seemed  to  want 

But  the  great  dance  of  the  ball,  a  kind  of  wreath- 
dance,  in  which  the  whole  company  took  part,  amid  in- 
numerable artistic  entanglements  and  disentanglements 
-^the^  grouping  and  inwreathin^  themselves,  in  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  ways,  with  chains  of  artificial  roses— all 
this  was  really  lovely  and  pictnresqtie,  and  wa*  executed 
with  exquisite  precision; -^nd  if  there  had  been  a  little 
less  formality,  and  more  natural  animation,  I  could  have 
believed  tbati  beheld  ill  it  a  type  of  civilized  negro  life. 
Those  beautiftil  dark  eyes,  those  splendid  white  teeth,  in 
some  pretfy  young  girls  especially,  shone  out  joyously  , 
while  they  bent  their  heads,  and  then  rose  from  beneath 
the  arches  of  rose-garlands. 

Many  of  the  negroes  were  wealthy,  and  one  young  ne- 
gro was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  company  as  being  pos- 
sessed of  propei'ty  io  the  amount  of  20,000  dollars. 

The  Spanish  law  for  the  West  Indian  colonies,  los  lejes 
de  los  Indios,  has  some  excellent  and  just  enactments,  as 
regards  the  rights  send  the  emancipation  of  negro  slaves, 
which  those  of  the  American  states  are  still  deficient  in, 
to  their  shame  be  it  spoken !  Their  laws- are  purely  op- 
posed, to  the  slave's  acquisition  of  freedom  and  independ-  . 
ence.  The  laws  of  the  Spaniards  favdr  the  slaves  in  these 
respects.  Here  the  »lave  is  able  to  purchase  his  own  free- 
dom for  the  stipulated  legal  sum  bf  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  judges  (syndics)  are  commanded  to  watch  over 
the  rights  of  the  slave.     Here  a  mother  may  purchase  the 
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freedom  of  her  ohild,  before  its  birth,  for  fiifieen  doUar^y 
and  after  its  birth  for  doable  that  sum.  She  may  eman* 
cipate  her  child. 

SSlares  here,  at  all  events  in  the  eities,  have  a  mnoh  bet* 
ter  ohanoe  of  aoqniring  monc^  thAh  in  the  Ame^can  slave 
states;  and,  as  free  negroes,  they  are  able  to  oarry  on 
trade,  to  rent  land,  to  pursue  agrioalture  and  other  ooou* 
pation8;-and  many  free  negroes  have  aoqnired  prpperty 
by  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
on  the  plantations  here  iff,  in  general,  much  worse ;  they 
are  worked  much  harder,  and  they  lack  all  religious  ior 
struction.  •  They  are  regarded  altogether  a»  cattle,  and  the 
slave-trade  with  Africa  is  still  carried  on  actively ,^  although 
privately^  A  few  days  ago  a  carga*of  seven  hundred;  ne- 
groes was  secretly  conveyed  fi;om  Africa  to  HavanaL*  The 
government  of  the  island  received  fifty  dollars  for  eaeh 
slave  as  *' hush-mcn^ey,"  and  was  silent.  Pleasant  and 
honorable! 

The  negroes  in  the  cities  lodk  cheerful  and  healthy* 
One  sees  many  handsome,  well-grown,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  splendidly  dressed  mulatto  women  on  the  prom- 
enades and  in  the  churches.  The  fair  mulattoes  so  nearly 
resemble  the  Spaniards  in  complexion  and  feature  that  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  The  Spaniards  are  said 
to  be,  in  general,  very  kind*  to  their  domestic  slaves,  and 
not  unfrequently  indulgent  to  their  weaknesses. 

March  2.  3-ood-moming,  my  little  heart !  I  have  just 
returned  from  mass  iu'  Hatanzas  church,  for  Matanzas  has 
only  one  church,  although  it  has  a  population  of  above 
thirty  thousand  souls.  I  heard  there. thunileriog  music 
from  the  Spanish  soldiery  of  the  city,  which  greatly  re- 
sembled the  music  of  the  dance ;  saw  great  parade  of  those 

*  These  poor  creatures  are  jiot  aold  iiere  publicly,  but  in  secret.  Tbey 
ire  said  to  be  emaciated  in  a  high  degree,  and  look  miserable  when  they 
are  first  landed,  after  the  voyage  from  Africa,  >yhich  is  a  three  weeks* 
martyrdom  for  them*;  and  they  require  to  be  fed  up  dad  brought  into 
oendlttoa  belbie  they  c^  ten^  piuvliaserB. 
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occupying  the  centre  aisle  of  the  church ;  groups  of  ladiesi 
on  their  knees  on  splendid  mat^,  many  of  them  handsome, 
and  all  in  grand  array  of  silk  and  velvet,  jewels  or  flow- 
ers, with  bare  necks  and  arms ;  all  with  transparent  veils, 
black  or  white,  thrown  over  the  gayly-attired  form,  and 
evidently  more  occupied  with  their  appearance  than  with 
their  prayer-books ;  around  them  stood  rowsof  well-dress- 
ed gentlemen,  evidently  more  occupied  with  gazing  at  the 
ladies  than  with — any  thing  else  ;  divine  service  and  de- 
votion existed  not,  excepting  in  the  hearts  of  two  persons— 
at  least  judging  from  appearance — ^the  one  an  elderly  man, 
and  a  Spaniard,  the  other  a  mulatto  woman.  The  rest 
was  a  grand  show  of  priests  and  cerei^nonial.  The  choir 
of  the  church  was  in  a  gallery  near  the  roof,  covered  with 
palm-branches,  banners,  and  holy  pictures-  Palm-leaves 
Were  blessed  and  distributed.  The  Spanish  soldiers  took 
part  in  the  solemnity,  standing  in  line  in  the  ehurch; 
most  of  them  appeared  to  be  young  men  of  slender  figure, 
and  l-efined  and  handsome  features.  Slaves,  both  male 
and  female,  after  they  had  Tolled  out  the  mats  for  their 
mistresses  and  their  daughters,  withdrew  themselves  into 
the  backgrcJ^und  of  the  church,  where  they  knelt  upon  the 
bare  floor.  A  stranger  and  a  Protestant  knelt  ttiere  among 
them  and  prayed— for  them  as  well  as  for  herself  and  her 
beloved  ones.  '  But  heir  prayer  here  for  herself  is' thanks- 
giving. She  also  received  some  of  the  blessed  palm-leaves, 
and  will  convey  them  to  her  home  in  the  remote  Norths 
in  rpemory  of  this  morning  hour.  It  wias  a  beautiful, 
warm,  sunny  morning.  Life  looked  delicious  and  easy 
for  all.  Oh !  if  the  inner  life  here  only  corresponded  to  the 
outer,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  live  and  to  orowh  one's 
self  with  garlands  I 

The  costume  of  those  beautiful  iadies  gave  me  pleasure, 
although  I  can  not  approve  of  it  for  a;  church,  and  that 
Spanish  mantilla,  which,  however,  is  said  to  be  going 
more  and* more  out  of  use,  ptoduoes  An  infinitely  pictor- 
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esque  effect.  The  negro  and  mulatto  women  use  it  mbst- 
^y  as  a  long  shawl  and  of  thicker  niaterial,  to  sereen  them 
from  the  sun  when  they  are  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Sometimes.,  and  even  to-day,  I  have  seen  ladies,  evidently 
not  of  the  lower  class^  dressed  in  garments  of  coarse  gray 
sackcloth,  and  with  this  scarf,  of  the  sameoloth  over  the 
head.  I  have  heen  told  that  this  is  in  fulfillment  of  Borne 
vow  or  prayer,  made  in  time  jof  need,  or  of  sickness  for 
themselves  or  their  friends. 

I  shall  to-day  leave  Matanzas  to  accompany  my  kind 
friends  to  a  sugar-plantation  belonging  to  Mrs.  B.'s  par* 
ents,  at  a  place  called  Limonar,  aboi^t  fifteen  miles  off.  I 
shall  there  study  trees  and  flewers,  and  the  Lord  knows . 
what  else.  '  After  a  stay  of  a  few  days  at  Limonar,  I  shall 
go  to  Madame  De  C's,  who  resides  on  a  large  sugar-plan^ 
tatioh  situated  between  Matanzas  and  the  city  of  Cardi- 
nas.  Kind  and  hospitable  people  provide  me  here  also 
with  opportunities  of  seeing  the  country  and  the  people, 
and  I. can  not  say  how  thankful  I  am  for  this  kindness. 

Ariadoe  Inhegno,  March  7th. 
I  have  now  been  here  for  more  than  a  week  in  the  very 
lap  of  slavery,  and  during  the  first  few  days  of  my  visit  I 
was  so  depressed  that  I  was  not  able  to  do  much.  Close 
before  my  window — the  residence  of  the  planter  is  a  large 
one-storied  house— I  could  not  avoid  seeing  the  whole  day 
a  group  of  negro  women  working  under  the  whip,  the 
cracking  of  which  (in  the  a.ir,  however)  above  their  heads, 
and  the  driver's  (a  negro)  impatiently-repeated  cry  of 
^^Arrea!  ArreaP^  be  quick i  get. on!  kept  them  work- 
ing on  without  any  intermission.,  And  through  the  night 
— ^the  whole  night-r-I  heard  their  weary  footsteps,  as  they 
spread  out  to  dry  upon  the  flagged  pavement,  outside  my 
window,  the  crushed  sugar-cane  which  they  carried- from' 
the^  sugar-mill.  In  the  daytime  it  is  their  work  to  rajce 
up  together  the  sun-dried  canes,  la  bagaza^  and  carry 
them  in  baskets^again  to  the  sugar-mill^  whiere  they  serve 
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as  Aiel  ta  heat  the  fdrnaces  in  which  the  ^ugar  is  boiled. 
^he'work.oQ  a  sagar^pIantatiQn'must  go  on  incessantly, 
night  apd  day,  during  the  whole  timd  of  the  sngar-har- 
vest,  which  is,  in  Cuba,  during  the  whole  season  called  la 
Seccd,  which  is  probably  half  the  year.  It  is  true  that  I 
.frequently  heard  the  womea chattering  and  laughing  dur- 
ing their  incessant  labor,  untroubled  by  the  cracking  of 
the  whip,  and  that  during'the  night  I  often  heard  African 
songs  and  merry  shouts,  but  which — sounding  from  the 
sugar-mill — lacked  all  melody  and  music.  I  know  also 
that  the  laborers  on  this  plantation  were  changed  every 
seven  hours,  so  .that  they  always  have  six  hours  in  every 
four-and-twenty  for  rest  and  refreshment ;  and  that  dur- 
ing two  nights  in  the  week  the  sugar-mill  rests,  and  they 
are  able  to  sle^p  ;  but  still  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to 
it.  Neither  can  I  now,  but  I  can  bear.it  better,  since  I 
have  seen  the  cheerfulness  of  the  slaves  at  their  worlc, 
and. their  good,  pleasant,  end  even  joyous  appearance,  as 
a  general  rule,  on  this  plantation. 

1  have  several  times  visited  the  Negro-Slaves'  Bohea, 
which  is  a  kind  of  low  fortress-like  wall,  built  on  the 
four  sides^  of  a  large,  square  court-yard,  with  a  large  gate- 
way on  one  side,  which  is  looked  at  night.  The  slaves' 
dwellings  are  within  the  wall — one  room  for  each  family. 
— ^ahd  open  into  the  court.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall  but  a  row  of  small  openings,  secured 
with  iron  bars,  one  to  each  room,  and  so  high  in  the  wail 
that  the  slaves  can  not  look  out  from  within.  In  the 
middle  of  the  large  courfe-yard  is  a  building  which  serves 
as  a  cooking-kitchen,  wash-house,  &o.  I  have  been  pres- 
ent in  this  bohea.  more  than  once  at  the  slaves'  meal- 
times, and  seen  them  fetch  their  calabash  bowls  fall  of 
snow-white  rice,  which,  had  been  boiled  for  them  in  an 
immense  kettle,  and  which  the  black  cook  dealt  out  with 
a  ladle,  and  with  what  seemed  to  me  unreserved  liberal- 
ity.    I  have  seen  the  slaves'  white  teeth  shine  out,  and 
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heard  tiiem  chattering  and  laughing  as  they  ^eviMired  the 
white  rioe  grains,  of  vxhich  they  are  very  fond  (many 
time9  helping  themselves  to  them  with  their  fingers). 
They  have,  besides,  salt  fish  and  smoked  meat ;  I  saw 
also,  in  some  of  their  rooms,  bunches  of  bananas  and  to- 
matoes. According  to  law,  a  planter  must  furnish  each 
slave  with  a  certain  measure  of  dried  fish  or  edited  meat 
per  week, 'together  with  a  certain  number  of  bananas. 
But  the  slave-master,  of  course,  does  just  fis  he  pleases, 
for  what  law  will  call  him  to  account  ?  The  appearance, 
however^  of.  the  slaves  on  this  plantation  testifies  evi- 
dently of  their  being  well  fed  and  well  contented. 

I  often  ma^e  the  inquiry  as  I  pointed  to  their  food, 
E  Inumo  ?  and  always  received  in  reply  the  words  &i  e 
buqno  .^  with  a  contented  and  ready  smile.. 

I  have  already  heard  it  said  in. America  that  the  French 
w^re.  considered  the  most  judicious^  of  slaveholders;  and 
my  host  here,  Mr.  C,  who  is  of  jPrench  origin,  .bom  in 
St.  Domingo,  is  a  proof  to  me  of  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion. He  works  his  sliavea  very  hard ;  but  he  feeds  them 
well,  and  takes  good  care  of  them,  and  they  do  their  work 
cheerfully  and  quickly. 

.  Mr.  C.  is  a  courteous,  lively,  and  loquacious  Frenoh- 
.  man,  with  a  good  deal  of  aouteue^s  and  sagacity  of  mind; 
And  I  havc.to  thank  him  for  much  valuable  information 
— among  other  things,*  on  the  various  negro  tribes  of  Af- 
rica, their  character,  life,  and  social  state  on  the  coast, 
from,  .which  the  greater  number,  of  slaves  are  brought 
hither — for  the  most  part  purchased  from  African  ohie^, 
according  to  agreement  with  the  white,  slave-dealer-— 
Mr.  C.  having  himself  been  there,  and  being  therefore 
good  authority  on  the  subject  I  have  also  learned  from 
him  how  to  distinguish  the  different  tribes  by  their  char- 
acteristic features,  find  their  various  modes  of  tattooing 
themselves. 

The  Congo  negrpes,  called  the  Frenchmen  of  Africa,  aie 

Vol.  II.— O 
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B  vivacious,  gay,  but  vain  people ;  they  have  depressed 
noses,  wide  mouths,  liiick  iips,  spltodid  teeth,  and  high 
oheek-bones ;  they  are  strong  and  broad  built,  but  not  tall 
of  stature.  The  Gangas  negroes  are  kindred  to  the  Con- 
goes.  The  Luceomj6es  and  Mandingoes,  on  the  contrary, 
the  noblest  of  these  coast  tribes,  are  tall  of  stature,  with 
hfendsome  and  often  remarkably  regular,  and  even  noble 
features,  the  expression  of  which  is  grave.  *  The  negro 
preachers  and  fortune4elIers  are  principally  of  the  Man- 
dingo  tribes.  .  The  tiU(5comees  are  a  proud  and  contentious 
people }  they  are  diflScult  to  manage  in  the  conimencement 
of  their  life  of  slavery;  they  are.  lovers  of  freedom,  and 
easily  excited  to  violence  ;  but  if  they  are  well^nd  justly 
treated — (such  just  treatment  as  they  can  receive  when 
they  are  held  as  slaves !)— ^they  become  in  a  few  years 
the  best  and  the  most  confidential  laborers  on  the  planta- 
tion, l^he  Callavalis,  or  Caraballis  negroes,  are  also  a 
good  people,  although  more  lisizy  and  careless.  I  have 
Seen  Bmong  them  some  m&gnificent  figures.  They  have 
flatter  noses  add  broader  countenances  than  the  Lucco- 
mees,  and  the  expression  is  hot  so  grave.  All  the  ne- 
groes here  are  tattooed  in  the  face*;  some  around  the  eyes, 
others  on  the  cheek-bones",  and  so  on,  according  to  the 
custom  of  th^  nation  to  which  they  belong.  The  greater 
number— even  of  the  men — ^wear  necklaces  of  red  or  of 
blue  beads — the  reel,  the  coral-like  seed  of  a  kind  of  tree 
oir  the  island;  and  the  greater  number,  men  as  well  as 
women,  wear  striped  cotton  handkerchiefs  bound  around 
the  head.  There  is  here  a  negro  of  the  Fellah  tribe,  a 
little  man,  with  delicate  features,  and  the  bng,  black, 
shining  hair  which  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  this  tribe. 

Such  are  the  principal  of  the  negro  tribes  and  charac- 
teristics with  which  I  have  become  acquainted. 

But  I  must  tell  you  about  one  negro,  whose  history  is 
closely  connected  with  the  family  on  this  plantation,  and 
Whioh  has  been  related  to  me.     It  is  a  beautiful  instance 
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of  the  peotrliar  nobility  of  the  negro  oharaoteif  when  this 
-  a))p)roaohe6  its  proper  development.  This  mati  is  called 
Samedi,  or  Saturday,  and  was  the  servant  of  Mr.  C.'s  par- 
ents in  St.  Domingo  when  the  celebrated  massacre  took 
place  there,  and  from  which  he  saved,  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  life,  the  two  sons,  then  boys,  of  his  -master,  my  host 
being  one  of  them.  He  carried  them  on  his  shoulders  in 
the  night,  through  all  d6Lngers,'down  to  the  harbor,  where 
he  had'iieeured  .for  himsel/  and-  the  boys:  a  passage  in  a 
small  vessel  bo  Charleston,  in  South  Caroliha.  Safely  ar- 
rived here,  he  placed  the  two  boyd  at  school,  and  hired 
himself  out  as- a  servant.  ,  He  and  the  boyaaiso  had  lost 
everything  they  possessed  in  the  horfible  ntght  at  St.  Po- 
mingo.  He  had  been  alone  able  to  save  their  live^r.  He 
now  maintained  and  clothed  them  and  himself  by  his.  la- 
bor. Bach  week  he  took  to  the*  boys'  each  three  dollars 
of  his  wages,  and  this  he  eontinued  till  the  boys  grew>«into, 
young  tnen,  and  he  an  old  man.  *. 
■  My  host  went  ta  sea,  and  acquined.  wealth  by  hi?  ability 
and  good  fortune.^  A-f^rward,  whau  he  was  possessed  of 
a  plantation  in  Cuba,  and  had  married,  he  took  old  Satur- 
day to  live  with  him ;  and  now  he  took  care  of  him  in 
his  turn,  and  every  week  gave  to  him  three  dollars  ad 
poolfet-money  in  return  for  those  which  he  .had  received 
from  this  magnanimous  negro^n  his  boyish  years.*  Old 
Saturday  lived  here  long  and  happily,  and  free  from  care, 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  all.  He  di^  two  years  since  in 
extreme  old  age.  He  was  an  upright  Christian,  and  very 
pious.  It  was,  therefore,  a  surprise-  to  his  master  after  his 
death  to  find,  that  he  wore  upon  his  breast  an  African 
amulet^  a  piece  of  folded  paper  printed  very  small,  with 
letters  an!  words  in  an  AMoan  tongue,  and  to  which  the 
negroes  appear  to  ascribe  a  supernatural  power.  But 
good  Christianity  does  not  troubleherself  aboui;  such  little 
heathenish  superstition,  the  remains  of  twilight  after  the 
flid  night    ,Our  godd  Christian  peasantry  of  Sweden  can 
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not  help  still  beliering  in  iairies  and  witohorafti  in  wise 

men  and  womeny  and  I  myself  believe  in  them  to  a  oer- 

tain  degree.     There  is  »tiil  witchcraft  enough  prevailing, 

but 

The  gQod  can  say  Qur  dear  Lord's  prayer,  .  _, 

And  fear  neither  witch  nor  devil ! 

Still,  nevertheless, 

'-    '        *  It  ia.80  dark,  far,  far  away  in  the  fi>reat  I    . 

What  do  you  now  say  to  tiiis  negro  slave  ?  -  Onght,  in- 
deed, a  race  of  people  which  can  show  suoh  heroes,  ever 
to  have  been  enslaved  ?  .  But  this  condnct  of  Saturday's 
is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  its  kind  in  that  bloody 
night  of  St.  Domingo.  Many  slaves  saved,  or  endeavored 
to  save,  their  masters  or  their  ohildren,  and  many  lost  theii: 
lives  in  the  attempt. 

Hy  visit  to  the  slaves'  bohea  was  not  so  cbasolatory  to^ 
.me  as  two  visits  which  I  paid  tb  the  cottages  of  the  free 
negroes  in  the  village  of  Limonar,  which  is  very  near  tiiis 
plantation.^  Early  one  beatrtifnl  morning  I  setoff  thither, 
on  an  expedition  of  discovery.*  -  The  small  houses  there, 
some  of  bark,  others  of  woven  brushwood,  were  all  built 
in  the  form  of  cones,  with  palm-leaf  roofs,  and  sui^ouqded 
with  oOcoa-ni|t,  palm,  and' other  tcopioat  trees,  so  that  the 
whole  village  had  an  African  appearance,  at  Jeast  acdbrd- 
ing  to  what  I  have  read  f  nd  heard  of  African  huts  and 
cities.  There  was  a  certain  picturesque  disorder  in  every 
thing-**a  beauty  in  the  beautiful  trees,  which  was  refresh^ 
ing  after  the  Anglo- American  regularity.  The  huts  seem* 
ed  built  by  guess,  and  ^with  as  little  trouble  as  possible, 
aAd  the  trees  had  sprung  up  of  themselves  out  of  the  warm 
earth  to  overshadow  them.  Each  little  homestead  stood 
in  the  morning  sun  lik«  an  earthly  paradise.  And  they 
were  earthly  paradises,  these  little  farms  with  their  bark 
huts  and  palms ;  ihey  were,  the  greater  number  of  them, 
the  abodes  of  free  negroes.  .1  was  not  sure  of  this,  as  jret, 
this  morning,  but  I  had  a  presentiment  of  it  as  I  wander- 
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ed  throagh  the  village.  Some  unasoal-looking  trees  aad 
fruit  in  a  little  inolosure  ta  the  right  attracted  ipe^  and 
there  I  deteraiuned  to  make  a  morning  visit.  The  little 
gate  vras  the  most  rickety  gate,  in  the  world » hut  the  most 
^  willing  to  allow  ingress.  I  passed  through  it,  and,  ad- 
vancing along  a  little  sanded  path,  which  wound  round  to 
the  left,  arrived  at  a  palm-tjhAtched  hark  hut,  under  some 
cocoa  palms.  A.  little  below  lay  a  shadowy  grove,  of  ba- 
nana «nd  mango  trees,  and  trees  with  a  kind  of  white, 
round  fruit  hanging  from  their  flexile  branches ;  near  the 
hut  grew  the  tall  t^eesj  like  some  kind  of  palm,  which  had 
particularly  attracted  my  attention  ;Hhey>vere,  I  iound, 
cactus  plants  and  flowers.  I  was  here  struck,  beyond  ev- 
.ery  thing  else,  with  a  geperal  appeatance  of  order  and  at- 
tention, which  it  is  very  umusoal  to  find  in  and  about  the 
houses  of  the  children  of  Airioa.  The  hut  wad  well  bnilt 
and  kept  up,  and  the  numerous  tropiod  trees  around  it 
iiad  evidently  been  planted  can  amore.  The  little  hut  had 
Also  its  piazza  under  the  palm-leaf  roof,  and  some  augai^ 
cane  was  lying  on  the  .table.  .  / 

The  door  stood  open ;  fire  burned  on  the  floor-r*a  certain 
sign  that  it  was  inhabited  by  an  African '!  The  morning 
sun  shene  in  through  the  door,  and  I  also  looked  in.  The 
interior  was  spacious,  neat,  and  clean.  On  the  left  sat 
an  eld  negro  ,on  his  low  bed,  dressed  iu  a  blue  shirt  and 
woolen  cap ;  he  sat  with.his  elbows  propped  on  his  knees, 
and  his  face  resting  on  his  hands,  turned  toward  the  fire, 
and  evidently  half  asleep.  He  did  not  see  me,  and  I  there- 
fore could  look  around  me  undisturbed.'  A,n  iron  pot  with 
a  plate  over  it  stood  on  the  fire,,  and  befinre  the  fire  sat  a 
tortoise-shell  cat,  and  by  her,  on  one  leg,  stood  a  white 
chicken.  Fire>  iron  pot,  oat,  and  chicken,  every  thing 
seemed  half  asleep  in  the  -sunshine  which  streamed  in 
upon  tikem.  The  cat  just  looked  at  me,  then  winked  her 
eyes  again,  and  gazed  at  thd  fire.  It  was  a  picture  of  real 
tropical  still-life.     Golden  ears  of  maize-corn,  fimit,  and 
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dried  niest,  aii4  garden-jUxds  hung  upon  the  brown  waHs 
of  the.cottage. 

In  a  little  while  the  old  man  n»e  up;  and,  without  ob- 
serving roe,  .tinmed  himself  round  and  began  to  lay  to- 
gether his  bed^olothes,  very  Jittlo  of  which,  however,  the 
bed  possessed.  He  folded  up  sheets  and  ooverlid,  and 
finally  rolled  up  a  small,  closely  woven,  and  handsome 
mat,  which  served  as  a  mattress.  When  he  had  laid  them 
aside  very  carefully,  he  again  seated  himself  en  his  little 
bedstead,  whicdi  was  merely  a  faw  boards^  and  gazed  again 
sleepily  at  the  fire.  Presently,  however,  he  looked  up, 
and  became  iware'of  me.  He  gave  me  ^  friendly  look, 
as  if  in  salutation,  and  said  "  CafiP^  but  I  did  not  know 
whether  her  invited  me  to  take  coffee  with  him,  or  asked 
for  some-  from  me.  The  cat  and  the  chicken  seemed  to 
smell  brehkfast,  and  began  to  move,  and  as  I  suppose^ 
that  the  breakfast  hour  might  be  at  hand  and  the  break- 
fast over  the  fire,  I  bade  the  old  man,  the  cat,  and  the 
chicken  "£«o»  dios!  Retomero  /"and  leaving  them  to 
understand  that  as  they  might,  I  proceeded  onward  around 
the  little  plantation. 

I  found  in  the  banana  grove  two  little  brushwood  ootp 
tages,  in  each  of  which  there  dwelt  a  large  pig,  which 
was  just  nowenjojring  its  breakfast  of  large  banana  leaves. 
Swine  are  the  principal  wealth  of  the  negro  husbandman, 
and  even  of  the  plan^tion-slaves.  They  are  fattened  with- 
out difficulty  on  bimana  leaves  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  are  sold  when  fat  for  about  fifteen  dollars  each.  Be- 
yond the  fruit  tree  and  swjne  grove  lay  a  field  in  which 
maize  and  some  kind  of  root. were  cultivated,  but  very  in- 
differently. A  negro  man  and  woman  were  here  at  work, 
but  the  work  was  evidently  ad  libitum.  We  greeted  one 
another,  and  made,  an  attempt  to  converse,  but  it  endM 
in  laughter.'  They  burst  into  pea}s  of  laughter  at  my 
words  and  at  my  want  of  understanding,  and  J  laughed 
at  their  capital  hearty  laughter,  really  tropieal,  luxuriant 
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laughter.     It  oheera  tke  very  soul  to  see  negroes  chatter- 
ing and  laughing. 

Thid  little  homestead,  which  seemed  to  be  about  two 
acres,  was  iooloBed  with  a  fence,  ixL  part  paling,  in  part  a 
stone  wall,  and  in  part  a  quick  hedge.  After  I  had  seen 
aii  there  was  to  see,  had  laughed  and  shaken  hands  with 
the  negroes,  I  returned  to  the  sugar  plantation  to  break- 
fast 

I  learned  fronl  Hr.  G.  that  the  tall,  palm «» like  trees, 
which  were  hung  with  bunches  of  .fruit  resembling  small 
cocoa-nuts,  are  called  papaya^  and  those  which  bear  white 
it\x\\A^ca%metos  i  that  the  old  negro  whom  I  visited  is 
named  Pedro;  that  he  was  born  of  a  free  mother,  and  has 
always  been  known  as  a  remarkably  good  and  honest 
man.  He  himself  built  his  house  and  planted  the  trees 
on  the  little  plot  of  ground,  which  he  rented  frojm  the 
church  for  five  pesos  yearly.  The  village  of  Limonar  was, 
as  I  imagined,  principally  built  and  inhabited  by  negro 
slaves  who  have  purchased  their  own  freedom,  and  who 
rent  land  in  the  village;, noany,  however,  he  said,  were 
not  as  creditable  as  old  Pedro;  many  were  lazy,  and  main-  , 
.tained  themselves  rather  by  stealing  s^gar-oane,  fruit,  &o., 
than  by  producing  it.  * 

At  my  request  Mrs.  C;  accompanied  mc  one  afternoon 
on  another  visit  to  the  negroes  at  Limonar,  to  act  as  in- 
terpreter in  my  conversation  with  them.  This  lady  is  as 
quiet  and  gentle  in  her  demeanor  as  her  husband  is  act- 
ive and  vivacious;  she  is  musical,  and  has  a  voice  which 
is  real  music  to  hear,  in  particular  when  she  speaks  the 
beautiful  Spanish  tongue.  We  visited  various  negro  houses, 
most  of  which  were -inferior  in  all  respects  to  that  of  Pe- 
dro. The  negroes  hold  their  plots  of  ground  by  the  ten- 
ure of  a  email  yearly  payment,-  or  by  yielding  up  a  per- 
tion  of  the  produce  to  some-Spanish  Creole.  I  asked  them 
if  they  wished  to  return  to  Africa;  to  which  they  replied, 
laughing,  "  No;  they  were  very  well  oiF  here !"     Most  of 
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them  had,  nevertheless,  been  stolen  from  Africa  after  they 
)iad  passed  the  years  of  childhood.  We  met  with  one 
woman  whose  arm  had  been  Injured,  and  on  Mrs.  C.  ask- 
ing her  th6  qanse  of  this,  she  related  in  Spanish,  with  ani- 
mated gestures,  the  story  of  cruel  treatment  which  she^ 
the  defenseless  slave,' had  received  at  the  hands' of  her 
master  or  his  agent.  Lastly,  we  went  to  old  Pedro'«.  I 
had  furnished  myself  with  some  coiTee  for  him,  and  with 
some  Spanish  phrases  for  the  people  who  had  charge  of 
hirii — -Jthe  man  and  woman  whom  I  bad  seen  in  the  field. 
They  we're  now  in  the  cottage,  and  old  Pedro  was  sitting 
there,  just  as  before.  '  '     *     - " 

The  man's  right  arm  had  been'  crushed  in  the  sugar- 
mill,  which  had  obliged  itio  be  amputated  above  the  el- 
bow, after  whidi  he  purchased  his  freedom  for  two  hund* 
red  pesos ;  and  the  womab  had  also  purchased  her  freedom 
for  the  same  sum,  if  I  remember  correctly:  I  asked  them 
whether  they  would  like  to  return  to  Africa.  '  They  an- 
swered, with  a  merry  laugh,  "  No ;  what  should  they  do 
there?  They  were  very  happy  here  ?*  They  were  thor- 
oughly contented  and  happy.  I  besought  them  4o  be  kind 
to  old  Pedro,  and  God  would  recompense  them !  Again 
they  laughed  loudly,  and  replied,  '^Yes!  yes!"  Never 
before  had  I  disoovered  how  amiising  I  could  be. 

It  had  become  dark  while  we  were  standing  in  tiie  cot- 
tage under*  the  cocoa  and  papaya  trees ;  and  the  stars 
came  forth^  gleaming  softly  from  the  dfeep  blue  sky.  We 
saw  from  the  place  where  we  stood,  and  which  was  oon- 
siderably  elevated  ground,  the  red  fires  shining  from  the 
furnaces  of  Mr.  C.'s  sugar-mill,  and  heard  the  wild  songs 
and  shouts  whieh  proceeded  thence.  There  was  slave- 
labor;  life  without  rest;  the  dominion  of  the  whip;  the 
glowing  furnace  of  slavery ;  here  freedom,  peace,  and  rest 
beneath  this  beautiful  tropical-  heaven,  in  the  bosom  of  its 
affluent  fruit-garden.     The  contrast  was  striking. 

.Cuba  is  at  once  the  hell  and  the  paradise  of  the  ne- 
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^groos;  The  slave  has  anoverer. labor  on  the  plantation,  bat 
a  better  fntare,  a  better,  prospeet  of  freedom  and  happi- 
ness than  the  slave  of  the  United  States;  The  slave 
standings  by  the  hot  ftiraaoe  of  the  ^ugar-millcan  look  to 
thoiie  heights  where  the  palm-trees  are- waving,  and  think 
to  himself-*-'^  I  too  can  take  my  rest  beneath  them  one 
of  these  days!" 

And  when  he  does  so,,  whence  lives  like  ciA  Pedro,  or 
the  man  with  only  one  arm  and: his  wife,  who  eao  be 
happier  than  he?  The  stui  gives  him  clothing,  the^  earth 
yields  him,- with  the  least  possible  labor,  abnndant  fare, 
the  trees  drop  for  him  their  beantifol  fruits,  and  give  him 
their  leaves  to  roof  his  dwellii^  and  to  feed  his  creatures ; 
each  day,  as  itpassesy  is  beaiztifnl^and  free  fi^m  oare^-^ 
eadi  day,  a»  it  passes,  affonis  him  its'enjoymento^Hsun, 
rest,  fimits,  existenoe  in  an  atmosphere  which,  merely  to 
breathe,  is  happineils;  •the' negro  desires  nothing  more. 
And  when  in  the  evening  or  the  night  Jie  sees  the  red 
fires  shiniiig  fromthe  sngar-mill,  and  hears  the^  cracking 
iif  the  whip,.and  the  shouts  whioh  resound -thenoe,  he  can 
raise  his  eyes  to  the  mild  stars  whioh  glance  through  the 
palro-traes  above  his  head,  and  bless  the  Lord  of  Heaven, 
who  has -prepared  for  the  slave  a  way  ftom  oaptivity  to 
paradise,  even  on  eajpth..-  For  he  too  was  there  by  the 
biaziAg  furnace,  and  beneath  the  lash  of  the  driver,  and 
now  he  is  here  in  freedom  and  peace  beneath  his  own 
palm-tree ;  and  his  heavily-laden  brother  may  ere  long  be 
the  same !  What  matters  it  to  him  that  his  arm-  was 
emshed  ;  his  heart  is -as  sound  as  ever  i  He  is  free  and 
h^ppy,  and  none  can  take  from  him  his  freedom.  The 
negro,  under  the  dominion  of  tiie- Spaniard,  isT^ossessed  of 
a  hope, -and  can  lift  up  a  song  of  thanksgiving  whioh  he 
can  not  do  undeir  the  free  Eagle  of  the  American  Union. 

To-day  is  Sunday,  and  Hr.  C.  haadene  me  the  favor  of 
allowing  me -to  see  the  negroes  of  the  plantatk>a  dance  tat 
an  hour  in  the  forenoon.    In  an  eindinftry  way,.ibey  nev- 
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er  danoe  daring  the  dry  aeaflon,  la  Secca  ;  they  are,  how- 
eyer^  very  glad  to  do  it,  if  they  can  only  get  the  opportu- 
nity, spite  of  their  iahorious  work  both  night  and  day.  I 
already  hear  the  African  drum  beating  its  pecuUart  dia- 
tinety  and  lively  measures,  and  after J^he  baptiem  of  a  little 
negro  child  the.  dancing  ie  to  begin.  -  . 

I  enjoy  myself  very^  much  with  th6  kind  family  here,  in 
which  there  seems  to  prevail  b  great  deal  of  mntuahaffeo* 
tion,  and  sotnewhat.of  that  oheerfulness  which  existed 
among  us  when  we  were  so  large  a  family  altogether  at 
home:  Here  are  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  play 
and  quarrel  playfully  one  with  another  at  all  hours  of  the 
day^  and  the  youngest,  a  pretty  lad,  is  .so  childishly  full 
of  fan  that  he  befools  me  to  play  with  him. 

In  the  morning  and  the  evening  I  go  out  on  my.  soli- 
tary rambles  in  the  neighborhood,  generally  accompanied 
by  three  large  blood-hounds,  which  I  can  not  get  rid  of, 
but  which  are  gentle  as  lambs,  and  lie  down  perfectly 
quiet  around  me  whenever!  sit  down  to  sketch  a  trde  or 
any  remarkable  object  which  takeb  my  feinoy ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  for  me  that  I  have  them  with  me,  be- 
cause there  are  said  to  be  runaway  negro  slaves  roving 
about  on  the  island,  and  the  dogs  guard  me  from  any 
surprise  of  this  sort.  These  animals  -are  so  trained  that, 
while  they  are  perfectly  gentle  toward  white  people,  they 
are  dangerous  to  the  hkuiks,  and  the  blacks  are  afraid  of 
them. 

I  have  here  sketched  two  remarl^able  trees,  the  one  a 
beautiful  eeiba  in  perfect  health  and  magnificence,  find  a 
magnificent  tree  it  realty  is ;  the  other  a  ceiba  in  the  arras 
of  its  terrible  murderess  or  mistress,  or  both  in  one.  In 
this  tree  one  may  ^e  the  parasite  grasping  the  trunk  witii 
two  gigantic  hands,  ^nd,  as  it  were,  strangling  it  in  its 
embrace.  I  have  here  also  greatly  enjoyed  the  bahny  air,- 
and  the  wonderful  beauty  and  novelty  of  the  vegetation. 
There  are  soote  beautiful  avenues — *gfMdarqfahs^  as  they 
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are  called  in  Spanish-roii  thjs  plantatioQ;.one  of  king- 
pctlmay-anotber  of  mango-trees,  aod  so  oa.  In  the  even- 
ings we  have  music— for  the  whole  family  ijj  musical — 
and  sit  with  opep.doors,  while  the  delicious  ze[^yrs  sport 
round  the  room. 

I  oould  ga  through  the  whole  process  of  sugar-making, 
fcom  it^  very  commencement  to  its.  close,  that  is  to  say, 
if  I  had  sugar-cane  and  a  sugar-mill.  The  process  is 
so  simple  and  so  agreeable  to  witness,'  that  I  tbink^  you 
will  not  be  displeased  to. see  it  here  on  paper  as  I  have 
seen  it  in  Mr.  C.'s  well-kept  sugar-mill.  We  must  first, 
however,  see  the.  cutting  of  the  sugar-cane.        . 

The  sugar-cane  is  waving  -there  in  the.  field  like  a  co0i- 
pact,  tall  green  reed ;  the  steins^  about  as  thick  as  a  stout 
walking-stick,  are  yellow,  some  with  flame-oolbred  s^Jpes 
or  spots,  or  with  various  ohamcteristics  of  the  cane,  such 
as  -Ic^nger  or  shorter  distances  between  the  joints,  eifch 
accordiag  to  its  species,  for  there  are  -here  many  species 
of  suge^r-cane,  as  the  Otaheitan-cane,  ribbon-cane,  and 
so  on.  V         '  '    . 

The  cane  is  out  ofifnear  the  root  with  a  sharp  reaping- 
hck)k,  or  short,  crooked  si^the,  one  or  two  eanes  at  a  time ; 
the  green  top  is  cut  off,  and  the  can^  iiast  to  one  side. 
The  negroes  perform  this  operation  with'  great  speed  and 
dexterity,  and,  ^ks  it  seems,  con  amore.  It  is  said  that 
they  like- to  destroy,  and  I  could  almost  believe  that  it  was 
so.;  there  is  a  crashing  and  orackling  amdng  the  vigorous 
canes;  it*  is  cheerful  work^  and  those  black. figures,  with 
their  broad  chests  and  t^inewy  arms,  look  welLso  employed/ 
The  shorn  eanes  are  loaded,  upon  wagons  drawn  by  oxen, 
and  conveyed  away  4o  the  sugar-mill,  where,,  as  soon  as 
it  reaches  the  open'  door,  it  is-unloaded  by  women,  who 
throw  the  canes  into  a. broad,  raised,  long  ttough,  which 
extends  into  the  building,  where  upon,  an.  elevation  are 
placed  two  broad  mill-stpnes/ turning  in  opposite  directions, 
the  one /raised  a  little  above  the  other.     By  the  side  of 
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this  ticongh  stand  women,  who  pass  the  canes  onward  and 
up  to  the  grincling-  raili-stones  (I  have  seen  n  cotxple  of 
young  women  at"  work  here  who  really  were  splendidly 
beautiful,  with  their  dark  glancing  eyes,  their  white  teeth, 
their  looral  neoklaoes  round  their  throats,  and  the  pink 
handkerchiefs  bound  round  their  heads),  where  stands  a 
negro  on  a  landing-plaee,  who  is  9alled  the  feeder,  his 
business  being  ta^s^e  that  all  the  canes  pass  regularly 
between  the  mili-stones.  The  juice  is  pressed  out  with 
every  half  revolution  of  the  stones,  and  the  canes  which 
enter  between  them  from  above  fall  down,  crushed  dry, 
into  another  trough  beloW,  whence  they  are  conveyed 
away  by  au  opposi^to  door,  and  then  heaped  tip  into  an- 
other wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  which,  as  soon  ks  it  is  load* 
ed,  i^oves  off  and  gives^  place  to  another.  This  wagon, 
loaded  with  la  baffaza,  goes  to  the  flagged  pavement, 
where  womt^n  unload  it  into  baskets,  and  lay  it  out  tor  dry^ 
as  we  have  already  seen.  .  On  one' side  of  the  building  in 
which  the  sugar*cane  is  ground  stands  a  house  containing 
the  machinery  which  sets  the  wheels  in  motion,  and  which 
is  worked  principally  by  oir^n,  which  are'  driven  as  the 
oxen  with  us  in  the  operation  of  thrashing.  There  is  a 
driver  to  each*  pair  ef-  oxen,  and  it  is  from  thes^  that  the 
shouts  and  the  kind  of  stamping  sound  proceed  which  are 
heard  at  night.  A  negro  shouts' aloud  wordis  which  he 
invents  for  the  oocasion,  and  which  are  often  entirely 
without  nieanirig,  and  the  others  respond  in  chorus,  re- 
peating with  aome  variation  l^e  given  words.  The  shouts 
and  the  noises  are  un  melodious,  but  the  negroes  enliven 
themselves  in  this  manner  during  their  nootartial  labor. 

The  juice  -^ioh  flows  from  the  crushed  canes  flows  be- 
tween -Hie  mill-stones  into  a  porcelain  trough,  placed  in  a 
transverse  direction  to  the  great  trough  extending  between 
the  two  doors,  and  through  this  it  flows  into  a  porcelain 
tank,  where  it  is  purified ;  after  which  it  is  again  passed 
by  another  trough  into  t,b«  boilinj^-house,  where  it  is  boil- 
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•d  «nd  skimmed  in  immense*  boilers'  or  pans,  fixed  in  the 
earth  I7  masonry.  By  the  aoide  of  each  pan  stands  a  ne- 
gro, naked  to.  the.  vmist^  who,  with  an  immense  ladle,  as 
tall'  a»  himself,  stirs  and  skims  the  boiling  juice.  The 
jniee,  when  it  Iflow^from  the  cane,  is  a  thin  liquid,  of  a 
pale  green  color;  it  is  now. boiled  in  the  pans  to  a  thick 
sirap  of  a  grayish  tktt;  and  this  process  being  complete, 
it  is  allowed  t6  flow  into  large,  flat,  long  pans,  where  it' is 
left  to  harden;  after* which  it  is  broken'  up,  packed  into 
hogsheiBids,  and-sent  ont  into' the  world. 

Sngar  is  in  no  instance  refined  in  C|nba;  there  is,  there* 
fore,  no  really  white  sugar  there.  The  boilers  are  heated 
by  furnaces,  the  mouths  of  which  are  in  the  walls^  and 
which  are  continually  fed  by  la  bag^aza^  which,  when 
tkied,  makes  excrilent  fuel.  ^* 

And  this  is  the  history  of  Ac  sugar-cane  before  it  comes 
into  your  coffee-cup.^  Alas!  that  its  sweetness  can  not, 
as  yet,  be  obtained  without  much  bitterness,  and, that  hu- 
man enjoyment  costs  so  much '  human  suffering  ;  for  T 
know  very  Well  that  what  J  see  at  this  place  is  not  the 
darkest  side  of  sugar  cultivation.  There  is  a' far  darker, 
of  which  I  shall  net  now -speak. 

I  will  now  go  to  the  dance. 

After  the  donee.  There  stands  in,  the  grass,  at  the  back 
.of  the  house,  k  large  Otabeitan  almond*tree,  the  leafy  head 
of  which  caste  a  broad  shadow.  *  In  the  shade  of -this  tree 
were  assembled  between  forty  and  fifty  negroes,  men  and 
women,  all  in  clean  attire,  the  men  mostly  in  shirts  or 
blouses,  the  women  in  long,  plain  dresses.  I  here  saw 
representatives  of  the  various  African  nations-^  Congees, 
Mandingoes,  Luccomfies,  Carifcballis,  and  others  dancing  in 
the  African  fashion.    {Bach  nation  has  some  variations  of 

♦  It  is  planted  by  placing  the  cane  len^hwise  in  the  ground,  when  it 
sIk»U  up  frapi  the  joints.  The  flower  is  not  unlike  ihat  of  the  reed  with 
JI8,  and  coasiBts  of  a  nQin|)er  of  euch  minute  florets  that  th^  ean  not  be 
discerned  by  the  naked  eye.  But  it  is  extremely  seldom  that  the  sugar- 
cane is  seen  here  to  flo^vef.    Even  'Mr.  C.  has  not  yet  seen  it. 
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its  own,  hat  the. prinoip^l. features- of  thQ'daooe  are  19  all 
essentially  the  same.  The  ^anoe  always  requires  a  man 
and  a  woman,  and  always  represents  s.  series  of  courtship 
and  coquetry ;  during  whioh  the  lover  expresses  his  feel- 
ings, partly  by  tremor  in  all  his  joints,  so  that  he  seems 
ready  to  fall  to  pieces  as  he  turns  round  and  round  his 
fair  one,  like  the  planet  around  its  sun,  ^nd  partly  by  won* 
ddrful  leaps  and  evolutions,  often  enfolding  the  lady  with 
.bothiiis  arms,  but  without  touching  her.;  yet  still,  as  I  said, 
this  mode  varied  with  the  various  nations.  One  negro,  a 
Caraballis,  threw  one  arm  tenderly  round  the  neck  of  his 
little  lady  during  the  dance^  while  with  the  other  he  placed 
a  small  silver  coin  in  her  mouth.  And  the  black  driver, 
an  ugly  little  fellow  (he  under  whose  whip  I  saw  the  wom- 
en at  work),  availed  himself  frequently  of  his  rank,  some- 
times by.  kissing,  during  the  dance,  the  prett^iest'of  the 
girls  that  he  danced  with,  and  sometimes  by  interrupting 
the  dancing  of  another  man  with  a  handsome  young  ne- 
gro girl,  or  with  one  of  the  best  dancers,  and  thea  taking 
his  place ;  for  it  is  the  custom  that  if  any  ode  of  the  by* 
stooders  can  thrust  a  stick  or  a  hat  between  two  dane^rs, 
they  are  parted,  and  he  can  take  the  man's  place.  In 
this  manner  a  woman:  will  sometimes,  have  to  'dance  with 
three  or  four  partners  without  leaving  her  place.  Wom- 
en, a^so,  may  exclude  each  other  from  the  dance,  general- 
ly by  throwing  a  handkerchief  between  the  dancers,  when 
they,  take  the  place  of  the  other  who  retires,  such  inter- 
ruptions being  generally  taken  in  very  good  part,  the  one 
who  retire^  smiling  and  seeming  well  p)eased  to  rest  a  lit- 
tle, only  again  to  come  forward,  and  the  man  laughing 
.still  more  heartily  to  see  himself  the.  object  of  choice  with 
so  many.  .The  dancing  of  the  women  always  expresses  a 
kind  of  bashfulhess,  mingled  with  a  desire  to  charm,  while, 
with  downcast  eye9,  she  turns  herself  round  upon  one  spot 
with  an  air  and  grace  very  much  resembling. a  turkey- 
hen,  and  with  a  neckerchief  or  colored  handkerchief  in- her 
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hand,  sometimes  one  in  each  hand,  she-^half  drives  away 
from  her  the  advancing  lover  and  half  entices  Jytn  to  her 
— a  mode  of  dancing  which,  in  it^  symbolic  intention, 
would  suit  all  nations  and  all  classes  of  people,  though — 
Heaven  be  praised — not  &11  the  beloved.  The  spectator^ 
stood  in  &  ring-  around  the  dances,  one  or  two  couples  ac- 
companying the  dance  with  singilig,  which  consisted  of 
the  lively^bnt  monotonpus  repetition  of  a  few  words  which 
were  given  ont  by  one  person, in  the  circle,  who  seemed  to 
be  a  sort  of  improvisatore^  and  who  had  been  chosen  as 
leader  of  the  soog. .  Each  time  that  a  fresh^coufde.  enter- 
ed the  dance  th^y  were  greeted  by  shrill  t^ries,  and  the 
words  and  tune  of  the  soag  were  changed ;  but  both  tune 
and  voices  were  devoid  of  melody.  It  is  difficult  to  im^ 
agine  that'  these  voices  would  develop  that  beauty,  that 
incomparajble,  melodious  purity,  and  this  people  that  mu- 
sical talent  which  diey  have  attained  jto  in  the  slave  states 
of  America.  The  wild  African  apple-tree  h^,  when  transf- 
planted  into  American  90i],  ennobled  both  its  nature  and 
its  fruit. .  The  words  of  the  singer  were,!  was  told,  insig- 
nificant, nor  could  I  get  any  clew  to  their  purport. 

I  have  been  told  words  used  by  French  negro  Creoles 
in  their  dances,  which  in  their  /?atot5  expressed  a  mean- 
ing which  it  seeqas  to  me  would  very  well  suit  the  negro 
dances  here;  they  say, 

^   Mai  A  tdte,  ce  n'est  pas  xnaladie, 
Mai  aux  dent,  ce  n'eet  pas  maladie, 
Mais  ramour,  c'est  maladie ! 

The  di^nce  has  no  distinct  divisions,  no  development,  no 
distinct. termination,  but  appears  to  be  continuous  varia- 
tions of  one  and  the  same  theme  improvised,  according  to 
the  good-humor  or  inspiration  of  the  dancers,  but  com- 
prised within  a  very  circumscribed  sphere,  and  not  ad- 
vancing beyond  the  quiverings,  the  twirlings,  and  the  ev- 
olutions of  which  I, have  spoken.  If  either  man.  or  wom- 
an wish  to  choose  a  partner,  they  go  out  of  the  circle  and 
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plaoe  their  handkerohief  on-  the  sheolder  of  tM  desirad 
partner,  or  pnt  a  hat  upon  hi?  or  her  head,  or  an  orna- 
ment of  some  kind  upon  them ;  and  I  saw,  on  this  oooa<- 
sion,  one  young  negro  woman  whirling  round  with  a  nutn^s 
hat  on  her  head,  and  hung  all  over  with  handkerohiefs. 
It  is  ako  a  oommon  custom,  but  not  of  the  mast  refined 
kind,  to  plaoe  a  small  silver  coin  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dancing  lady  at  the  dose  of  the  dance.  The  music  con- 
sisted, besides  the  singing,  of  drums.  Three  drummers 
stood  beside  the  tree4runk  beating  with  their  hands,  their 
fists,  their  thumbs,*  and  drumsticks  upon  skin  stretofaed 
over  hollowed  tree-stems. .  They  made  as  much  noise  as 
possible,  but  always  keeping  time  and  tune  most  correotiy. 

It  was  a  very  warm  day,  and  I  saw  that  the  linen  of 
the  quivering  and  grimabtng  gentiemen  was  in  a  state  as 
if  it  had  just  been  taken  out  of  the  sea.  Yet  not  the  leas 
danced  they,  evidently  from  the  pleasure  of  their  hearts, 
and  seemed  as  if  they  would  continue  to  dance  to  eterni- 
tj ;  but  a  loud  crack  of  the  whip  was  heard  not  far  from 
the  dancing-groand,  and  immediately  the  dancing  ceased, 
and  the  dancers  hastened  away  dbediehtly  to  labor.  Su^- 
ar-grinding  and  boiling  must  again  "begin. 

The 'slaves  of  Cnba  have  no  holiday  during  la  Seccaj 
although  on  Mr.  G.'s'plantation  labor  has  a  pause  for  two 
hours  on  Sunday  morning. 

How  much  more  lively  and  full  of  intelligence  was  this 
dance  under  the  almond-tree  than  the  greater  number  of 
our  dances  in  society,  at  least  if  we  except  the  waltz.  Our 
dances  have  not  enough  of  natural  life ;  this  dance  has 
perhaps  too  much ;  but  it  is  full  of  animation  and  straight- 
forwardness, and  hasJ  this  good  quality  belonging  to  it, 
that  every  one  in  company  may  take  part  in  it,  either 
singing,  or  dancing,  or  applatkding.  Nobody  is* excluded;' 
there  is  no  need  fbr  any  body  to  stand  against  the  walls, 
for  any  body  to  be  dull  or  have  ennui.  Long  live  the 
African  dance ! 
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I  have  made  an  interesting  excursion  wiU^  the  &mily 
to  one  of- those  remarkable  grottoes  which  abound  in  the 
mountains  of  Cuba.     This  is  -called  Le^  Loma  de  Lorenzo 
de  St  Doming'o,  and  is  distant  some  miles  from  Limonar. 
Mrs.  C.  and  I  droye  thither  in  their  volanfe,  the  young 
ones  riding  the  small  Cuban  horses,  the  most  good-tem- 
pered, willing,^  and  prettiest  of  all  preatures  of  the- horse- 
kind,  and  which  carry  the  rider  so  lightly  that  he  feeb 
no  fatigue :  the^se  horses  are  small ;  their  action  is  a  short 
and   very  even  trot.     John  C,  a  cheerful,  spirited,  and 
'^^^gi'^cA^i^  young  man,  ordered  a  couple  of  negroes  to 
carry  a  quantity  of  straw  and  brushwood  into  various 
parts  of  the  grotto,  which  was  set  fire  to.     This  produced 
a  splendid  scene.     Millions  of  terrified  bats  swarmed  in 
the  lofty  and  dark  arches  of  the  oavern ;  and  what  strange 
and  wonderful  shapes  were  revealed  by  the  flames !     It 
was  a  world  of  dreams,  in  which  everjr  form  fashioned  by 
pature,  and  of  which  the  human  heart  has  dreamed  or 
had  previsions,  seemed  to  present  itself  in  gloomy,  chaot- 
ic outline.     There  seemed  to  be  the  human  form  wrapped 
as'  if  in  swaddling  bands,  awaiting  patiently  light  and 
life ;  there  were  pulpits  and  thrones  ;  wings  which  seem- 
ed about  to  loosen  themselves  from  the  walls ;  thousands 
of  fantastic  shapes,  some  lonely,  some  grotesque,  some 
hideous.    .Ah !  within  these  caverns  of  nature  seem  to  be 
contained  the  whole  of  that  dark  world  which  the  caivem 
of  the  human  heart  incloses,  but  the  shapes  of  which  we 
do  not  see,  excepting  when,  in  dark  moments,  a  gloomy 
fire  lights  tip  its  shadowy  recesses.     Every  form  which  I 
beheld  here  I  had  seen  long  beforehand  in-— my  own  breast. 
And  I  know  that  they  all  exist  there  still,  although'  God 
has  allowed  the  sun  to  enter,  and  palms  to  spring  up  in 
those  gloomy  spaces.     I  know  that  beyond  the  lighti;here 
still  exist  gloomy,  night-like  expanses  unknown  to  my- 
self, or,  at  all  events,  indistinctly  known,  and  which  will 
perhaps  remain  so  through  the  whole  of  my  earthly  life 
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But  tliua — life's  cayeros  are  only  ioiperfeotly  illamiiied 
on  earth  !         ' 

The  mo^t  definite  and  the  most  beaatiful  formation  in 
these  grottoea  are  the  pillars.  A  drop  of  water  distilling 
from  the  roof  of  the  cavern  falls  upon  the  earthi  and  pet- 
rifies; from  tliese  petrified  water-drops  grows  up  a  oonioal 
elevation,  from  above  also  a  similar  cone  is  formed,  de- 
pending frpm  the  roof,  and  slowly  growing  from  petrify- 
ing water-drops ;  and  in*  the  course  of  centuries  these  two 
have  met,^  and  now  form,  a  column  .which  seems  to  sup- 
port the  roof,  and  not  unfirequently  resembles  a  petrified 
.palm-tree.  Many  such  palm-trees  stood  in  the  vault  of 
the  grotto ;  many  others  were  in  process  of  formation.  The 
power  of  a  water-drop  is- greAt!    . 

Monday  morning'.  I  have  been  wandering  about  in  the 
inolpsed  pasture-ground,  el  portrero^  contemplating  para- 
sitic growths  and  sketching  trees.  A  wood  in  Cuba  is  a 
combined  mass  of  tendriled  and  thorny  vegetation  which 
it  is  impossible  to -penetrate.  I  have  seen  in  the  inclosed 
pastures  some  beautiful  tall  tre^,  but  many  more  de- 
formed, from  parasites  and.  other  causes;  t|^e  beautiful 
and  the  unsightly  stand  there  side  by  side.  I  saw  to-day 
also  a  beautiful  convolvulus,  with  large  white  flowers 
twining  itself  «p  to  the  very  top  of  a  dead  tree,  overhung 
with  many  heavy  parasites.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
the  convolvulus  here,  which,  with  their  beautiful  flowers^ 
constitute  the  principal  ornament  of  the  quick  hedges 
which  they  bind  together  into  a  dense  mass  and  cover 
with  lovely  flowers.  There  are  many  species  of  ^AA  pas- 
sion-flower, some  very  largcj  which  bear  fruit,  others  very 
small.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  on  this  plantation 
is  the  pomme-rosa  tree;  it  is  just  now  in  flower,  and  its 
blossom  has  an,  indescribably  delicious  fragrance. 

I  shall  shortly  leave  the  plantation  of  Ariadne,  but  shall 
return  both  from  my  own  wishes  and  those  of  the  family. 
I  am  anxious  to  leave  with  my  kind  entertainers,  as  a  re- 
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memlNraiioe  of  me,  .a  portrait  of  thti  yonngeat  boy;  my 
little  playmate.  • .  • 

St.  Amelia  Iidiegno,  March  16th. 

St.  Amelia  lahegno  is  a  targe  sugar  plaatatioo,  and  I 
am  now  fiittii^  in:  the  smoke  of  thio  sugar-mili,  whioh  ea- 
ters thfOBgh  the  open  window  into  sroy  room-*-*a  large, 
exceU«^t  room,  with  a  regular  ^ lass  window,  from  whioh 
I  obtain  a  fine  view  of  •  the  hills  of  Camerisoa,  and  the 
palm-groves  and  plantations  at  their  feet  I  have  every 
thing  hefe  whigh  I  oan  wish  for,  only  too  mnoh  of  the 
sugar  manufaoture,  which  is  just  opposite  iny  one  ^win* 
dow,  and  whioh  is  on  a.  mueh  krger  scale  than  on  the 
plantation  of  Ariadne.  Is  it  not  singular  that  the  word 
/n&eg'tio,  which. here  signifies  an. inclosed  and.  cultivated 
place,  and  which  is  alvi^ay^  used  to  indicate  a  plantation, 
so  ranch  resembles,  both  in  sound  and  meaning,  our  Swed- 
i«sh  word  InhUgTiad? 

*■  My  hostess,  Mrs.  De  C,  is  an  agreeable  and  well-bred 
American  lady,  a  widow  with  four  children,  three  of  whom 
are  in  tlie  United  States,  and  only  one,  a  pretty  girl  of 
sixteen,  reipaining  with  her  at  home.  %e  lives  here  with 
her  father^  an  old  officer  of  cheerful  temperament,  although 
lame,  and  confined  for  the  most  part  to  his  arm-chair.  A 
young  American  Creole,  Mr.  W.,  whose  plantation  adjoins, 
is:  a  daily  visitor  in  the  family,  and  a  most  agreeable  com* 
panion  he  Is.  He,  like  my  hostess,  is  possessed  of  the  gift 
of  gay  and  easy  conversation,  below  which  lies  a  founda- 
tion of  earnest  integrity^  Another  young  mim  belongs  to 
the  social  circle  of  the  evening  end  the  dinner-table,  and  - 
he  ill,  under  the  old  gentleman,  overseer  of  the  plantation. 
This  young  man  is  of  great  value  to  me,  from  the  candor 
and  readiness  wtUi  which  he  communicates  any  informa- 
tion whioh  I  may  desire  to  possess. 

This  plantation  is  much  larger  than  the  one  I  visited  in 
Limonar,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  slaves — two 
hundred  in  number— have  lately  been  brought  hither  from 
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Africa,  and  have  a  mtioh  wilder  appearande  Aan  those  1 
saw  at  Ariadne.  They  are  worked  also  with  muoh  more 
severity,  because  here  they  are  allowed  only  four  and  a 
half  hours  out  of  the  fbur-aAd>-1>wenty  for  rest;  that  is  to 
say,  for  theii;  meals  and  sleep,  and  that  during  six  or  seven 
months  of  the  year !  Through  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  twelve  months,  the  ^'dead  season,"  as  it  is  caHed,  the 
slaves  are  allowed  to  sleep  the  whole  night  It'4s  true, 
nevertheless,  that  even-  now,  upon  this  plantati<m,  they 
have  one  night  a  week  for  sleep,  and  a  few  hours  in  ihe 
forenoon  of  each' alternate  Stmday  for  rest  It  is  extra- 
ordinaiy  how  any  human  beings  can  sustain  existence 
under  suoh  ciroumstanoes;  and  yet  I  see  here'  powerfal 
negroes  who  have  been'  on  the  plantations  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  When  the  negroes  have  once  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  labor  and  the  life  of  the  plantation,  it  seems 
to  agree  with  them ;  but  during  the  first  years,  when-ihey 
are  brought  here  free  and  wild  from  Africa,  it  is  very  hard 
to  them,  and  many  seek  to  free  themselves  from  slavery 
by  suicide.  This  is  frequently  the  case  among  the  Ldc- 
c'om6es,  who  appear  to  be  among  the  noblest  tribes  of 
Africa,  and  it  is  not  long  since  eleven  Luocom6es  were 
found  hanging  from  the  branches  of  a  guasiraa^tree*-^ 
tree  which  has  long,  horizontal  branches.  They  bad  each 
one  bound  his  breakfast  in  a  girdle  around  him ;  fcNr  the 
African  believes  that  such  as  die  here  immediately  arise 
again  to  new  life  in  their  native  land.  Many  female 
slaves,  therefore,  will  lay  upon  the  corpse  of  the  sdf-mur- 
dered  the  kerchief,  or  the  head-gear,  \^ioh  she  most  ad- 
mires, in  the  belief  that  it  will  thus  be  conveyed  to  Jthose 
who  are  dear  to  her  in  the  mother-country,  and  will  bear 
to  them  a  salutation  from  her.  The  corpse  of'  a  suicide- 
slave,  has  been  seeii  covered  with  hundreds  of  such  tokens. 
I  am  told  here  that  nothing  but  severity  will  answer  in 
the  treatment  of  slaves ;  that  they  always  must  know  that 
the  whip  is  over  them ;  that  they  are  an  ungrateful  peo- 
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ple^  that  itL^the  dtstarbaaoes  of  1846  it  was  the  kindest 
masters  who  were  first/massaored  with  their  whole  fam- 
ilies, while,  oxk  the  other  hand,  the  severe  masters  were 
carried  off  by  their  slaves  into  the  woods,  there-to  be  con* 
cealed  during  the  disturbances.  I  am  told  that,  in  order 
for  a  man  to  be  loved  by  his  islaves,  he  must  be  feared.  I 
do  not  believe  it ;  such  is.  not  human  nature ;  bujb  there  is 
a  difference  between  fear  and  fear.  There  is  one  fear 
which  does  not  exclude  love,,  and  one  which  produces 
hatred  and  revolt!  tion. 

The  slaves  have  here,  in  a  ^eral  way,'a  dark  and 
brooding  appearance.  They  go  to  their  work  in  the  sugar- 
fields  sleepy  and  weary.  As  they  drive  the  oxen  to  and 
fro,  I  frequently  see  them  sucking  sugar-eane,  which  they 
are  very  fond  of,  and  of  which  they  seem  allowed  here  to 
have,  as  inuch  as  they  like.  1?his  is,  at  all  events,  a  re- 
freshment." They  are  not  fed  here  on  rice,  but^inoipally 
upon  a  species  of  root  called  malanga,  which,  it  is  saidj 
they  like,  but  which  seemed  to  me  insipid.  It  is  yellow, 
and  something  }ike  the  potato^  but  has  a  poor  and  some- 
what bitter  taste ;  each  ialave  receives  a  portion  of  such 
root  boiled  for  dinner,  and  eats  it  with  his  salt  meat.  They 
have  for  breakfast  boiled  maize,  which  they  bruise  and 
mix  with  wild  tomatoes,  the  fruit  of  the  plantain,  or  vege- 
tables ;  for  they  are  allowed  a  little  land  on  the  plantation 
where  they  may  sow  and  reap  for  themselves,  and  besides 
this,  each  family  has  a  pig/  which  they  kill  yearly  and  sdL 

Sunday,  March- 17.  It  is  the  Sabbath,  and  forenoon ; 
but  the  sugar^mill  is^  still  grin4.ing,  and  the  whip-lash 
sounds  commanding  labor.  The  slaves  will  continue  to 
work  the  whole  day  as  if  it  were  a  week-day.  Next  Sun- 
day, they  say,  is  the  one  on  which  the  slaves- will  rest  for 
^ome  hours,  and  dance  if  they  are  inclined ;  buir-— they 
look  so  worn  out! 

There  are  ia  Cuba  plantations  wherei  the  slaves  work 
twenty-one  out  of  the  foor-and-twenty  ho^urs ;  -plantotions 
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where  there  are  only  rrteri  who  are  driven  like  oxen  to 
work,  but  with  less  mercy  than  oxen.  *  iPhe  planter  cal- 
culates  that  he  is  a  gainer  by  so  driving  his  slaves,  that 
they  may  die  within  seven  years,  within  which  time  he 
again  supplies  his  plantation  with  fresh  slaves,  which  are 
brought  hither  from  Africa,  and  which  he  can  pnrdiase 
for  two  hundred  dollars  a  head.  The  coatiixuance  of  the 
slave-trade  in  Cuba  keeps  down  the  price  of  slaves.  I 
have  heard  of  gangs''  of  inale  slaves,'8ix  hundred  in  each 
gang,  who  are  treated  as  prisoners,  and  at  night  looked 
up  in  a  jail ;  but  this  is  on  the  plantations  in  the  sondi- 
ern  jpart  of  the  island. 

It  is  amid  circumstances  «uch  as  these  that  one  may 
become  enamored  of  the  ideal  communities  of  sociriism, 
and  when  men  such  as  Aloott  Beem  like  the. saviors  and 
high<-priest6  of  the  earth.  How  beautiful  appear  to  me 
associated  brotherhoods  on  the  earfh,  with  all  their  ex- 
travagance of  love,  when  compared  with  a  social  state  in 
which  human  powers  are  so  awfully  abused,  and  human 
rights  tfampled  under  foot!  Here  I  feel  myself  more 
ardent  than  ever  for  those  social  doctrines  which  are  la- 
boring to  advance  themselVes  in  the  free  states  of  Amer- 
ica; and  when  I  return  thither,  I  shall  endeavor  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  them  and  their  leaders,  and 
to  do  more  justice  to  both. 

Yet  even-  here  I  have  derived  some  little  comfort  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  slaves  on  this  plantation,  at 
least  from  the  visit  which  I. have  paid  to  their  bohea. 
This  is  a  large,  square,  but  low  fortress-like  wall,  in  which 
the  slaves  Jive  as  at  Ariadne  plantation,  and  in  which  they 
are  secured  by  bolts  and  bars  during  the  night.  I  have 
often  visited  them  here  during  meal-times,  and  have  al- 
ways felt  it  a  refreshment  to  witness  their  vigorous  life 
and  their  cheerfulness;  nevertheless,  I  have  seen  coun- 
tenances here  steeped  in  such  gloom,  that  not  all  the  trop- 
ioal' smishtne  would  illumine,  so  hopeless,  so  bitter,  m 
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speechless  were  they-— it  was  dreadful !  The  oonnienahce 
of  oMyoung  woman,  in  partioalar,  I  shall  never  forget ! 

I  can  not  but  often  admire  the  Herouleftn^rames  among 
the  men,  the  energetic  Countenances  in  which  a  savage 
power  seems  united  to  a  manly  good-heartedness,  which 
last  shows  itself  ^specially  ia  their  treatment  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  by  the  very.manner  in  which  they  look  at  them. 
The  little  ones  are  not  here  familiar  and  merry  as  they 
are  on  the  plantations  in  America ;  they  do  not  stretch 
out  their  little  hands  for  a  friendly  salutation  ;  they  look 
at  the  white  man  with  suspicious  glances — ^they  are  shy ; 
but  the  very  little  Bambinos,  which  are  quite  naked,  fat, 
and  plump,  as  shiny  as  black,  or  blaclc-brown  silk,  dancb 
upon  their  mother's  knees,  generally  with  a  blue  or  red 
string  of  beads  around  the  loins,  and  another  round  the 
neck ;  they  are  the  very  prettiest  little  things  one  ever 
saw ;  and  the  mothers,  with  their  strings  of  beads  round 
their  necks,  their  showy  kerchiefs  fastened,  turban- wise, 
around  the  head,  loolc  very  well  too,  especially  when,  with 
delighted  glances,  and  shining,  pearly  teeth,  they  are 
laughing  and  dancing  with  their  fat  little  ones*  $uch  a 
young  mother,  with  her. child  beneath  a  banana-tree,  is 
a  picture  worthy  the  pencil  of  a  good  painter.       '""  . 

I  saw  in  those  dark  little  rooms — very  like  those  at 
Aric^dne  plantation — more  than  one  slave  occupied  during 
the  short  time  allowed  him  for  rest  in  weaving  little  bask^ 
ets  and  hats  of  palm-leaves,  and  one  of  them  had  co^* 
structed  a  fine  head-dress  of  showy  patches  and  cock's 
feathers  ! 

In  other  respects  the  slaves  live'in  the  bohea  very  much 
like  cattle.  'Men  and  women  live  together,  and  part  again 
according  to  fancy  or  whim.  If  a  couple,  after  having 
lived  together  for  some  time,  grow  weary  of  each  other, 
the  one  will  give  the  other  some  cause  of  displeasure,  and 
then  they  separate.  lu  case  of  any  noisy  quarrel,  the 
majoral  is  at  hand  with  his  whip  to  establish  peace. 
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''Are  there  here  no  oouples  who  live  tionstantly  togeth- 
er as  jn  proper  marriage;  no  men  and  wome^h  v^j^o  love 
one  another  sufficiently  Veil  to  be  faithful  to  each  other 
as  husband  and  wifa?"  inquired  I  from  my  youDg,  candid 
conductor. 

"Yes,"  replied  he,  "there  are  really  such  couples  who 
have  always  remained  together  since  they  have  been  upon 
this  plantation."  .  ^ 

"Lead  me  to  one  of  these  couples,"  said  I. 

It  w^as  just  dinner-time.  My  companion  led  me  to  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  wall.  Tb©  door  stood  open,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case,  to  admit  light  and  air.  The  man  was 
out ;  the  woman  sat  alone  in  the  room  ;  she  might  be 
about  fifty,  and  was  busy- at  some  work.  She  had  a  round 
face,  witl^out  beauty,,  but  with  &  good  and  peacef\ll  ex- 
pression. 

I  asked  her,  through  my  interpreter,  whether  she  was 
fond  of  her  husband  ? 

She  replied  cheerfully  and  without  hesitation,  "Yes; 
he  is  a.  good  husband." 

I  inquired  whether  she  had  been  attached  to  him  in 
Africa? 

*f  Yes,  in  Africa,"  she  replied. 

I  asked  how  long  she  had  been  united  to  her  husband 
— ^how  many  years? 

This  question  seemed  to  trouble  or  perplex  her^  she 
smiled,  and  replied  at  length  that  she  had  had  him  always! 

Always!  She  did  not  know  how  vast  and  profound 
that  word  was  on  her  lips.  It  went  to  my  heart.-  Weeks, 
months,  seasons,  years,  youth,  strength,,  many  changes 
had  passed  by  unnoted,  unobserved;  hemisphere  had  been 
changed  for  hemisphere,  freedom  for  slavery,  the  palm-tree 
hut  for  the  bohea,  a  life  of  liberty  for  a  life  of  laoor — every 
thing  had  changed ;  but  one  thing  had  remained  steadfast, 
one  thing  had  remained  the  same — ^her  love-^— her  fidelity ! 
She  had  always  had  him,  the  husband  whom  she  Ipved— 
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he  had  always  had  her.  Of  that  which  was  yariable  and 
evanescent  she  knew  not,  made  no  account — she  knew 
merely  of  time  as  regarded  that  which  was  eternal.  She 
had  had  her  husband  always;  she  should  hare  him  al- 
waya.  That  was  evidently  written  in  her  calm  counte- 
nance and  in  her  calm  voice.     It  could  not  h^  otherwise. 

"Love  requires  to  be  sustained  by  duty!"  said  Q-eijer 
to  me,  on  one  occasion  when  he  spoke  of  marriage.  So  it 
does;  but  it  is  beautiful  to  see  "that  the  natural  marriage 
between  two  kindred  souls  can  remain  firm  .and  strong 
merely  through  the  law  of  love,  amid  the  wild  license  of 
the  bohea,  imd  that,  in  the  ciftse  of  two  hlwk  people,,  two 
of  the  wild  of&pnng  of  the  desert !       / 

Poets  and  philosophers  have  spoken  of  souls  predestined 
for  each  other.  Here  I  found  two  such.  They  had  al^ 
ways  belonged  to  each  othei^.  .  In  the  profound  conso  ous- 
ness  o€  GtoA  .they  had  belonged  to  each  other,  and  would 
belong  to  each  other  thipugh  all  time-— that  is,  in  — 
eternity. 

The  man  entered  while  I  was  still  in  the  room.  He 
seemed  to  be  about  the  same  age  as  the  woman,  and  had 
the  same  good-hearted  expression ;  but  there  was  in  his 
smile  a  sort  of  imprisoned  sunshine,  a  cMserful  beam  of 
light,  which,  lit  up  from  the  heart  itself,  seemed  as  if  it 
would  gladly  have  free  diffusion.  I  have  often  observed 
this  imprisoned  beam  of  light  in  the  countenances  of  these 
children  of  bondage.  They  have  brought  it  with  them  as 
an  inheritance  from  their  mother-country. 

I  went  from  this  married  pair  to  the  prison  cell,  in 
which  the^  slaves  are  placed  after  tiiey  have  suffered  pun- 
ishment— ^women  as  well  as  men-— and  while  the  mii^d 
is  still  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  lifter  having  endured 
bodily  suffering.  They  are  placed  here  in  irons,  made 
fast  to  ft  wooden  frame,  and  here  they,  sit,  bound  hands 
%nd  feet— women  as  well  as  men— till  their  mind>$  are 
again  calm  and  their  wounds  healed,  so  that  they  can 

Vol  IL— P 
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again  go  to  their  work*  They  are  said  to  get  fat  while 
they  remaia  here !  The  room  was  now  empty,  and  in- 
habited merely  by  swarma  of  flea^. 

I  oDly  wonder  that  suicide  is  not  of  more  frequent  oc- 
ourrenoe  among  thin  people.  How  strong  and  tenaokms 
the  instino^  of  life  must  l>e  I 

The  sugar-mill  here  affords,  in  its  way,  an  interesting 
and  picturesque  scene.  -  The  athletic  figures  of  those  half- 
najced  Africans  who  stand  by  the  fumades,  or  by  tho  bcMl- 
ing  sugar-pans,  in  those  large,  gloomy  buildings,  or  who 
move  about  occupied  in  i^rious  ways,*  produce  a  singular 
effect.  I  can  not  behold  without  amazement  and  pleasure 
the  savage  but  dalm  majesty^  oC  their  bearing  and  move- 
ment, as  well  as  the  dark  energy  of  their  countenances. 
Sculptors  ought  to  see  and  model  from  .these  African  chests 
and  shoulders.  They  seem  made  to  sustain  Atlas.  And 
though -the  Atlas  of  slavery  presses  heavily  upon  them, 
they  are  still  strong — ^terribly^rong,  if  the  hour  of  venge- 
ance should  ever  come  ;  now  they  are  silent  and  gloomy. 
The  Spanish  majorals,  in  their  whjte  shirts  and  with 
their  whips,  er  short,,  thin^  square  staves  in  their  Iiatids, 
stand  or  sit  here  and  there  on  elevated  platforms  wit3i- 
in  the  building,  to  overlook  the  work,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing take  the  while  their  coffee  and  white  bread.  They 
seem  to  me,  as  far  as  form  and  appearance  goes,  to  be 
4nuoh  smaller  and  more  insignificant-  than  many  of  the 
black  slaves.  In  the  slave  states  of  America  no -idea  <^an 
be  formed  of  the  peculiar  beauty  of  form  of  the  African 
negro,  especially  those  of  certain  tribes.  The  native  slaves 
there  are  a  weaker  and  gentler  race.  The  wild  raven  has 
been  tamed. 

Many  of  the  slaves,  also,  who  are  brought  to  Cuba  have 
leen  princes. and  chiefs  of  their  tribes,  and  such  of  their 
race  as  have  accompanied  them  into  slavery  on  the  plan- 
tations always  show  them  respect  and  obedience.  A  veq^ 
young  man,  a  prince  of  the  Luccomees.  with  several:  ^ 
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liis  nation^  was-  taken  to  a  plantation  on  whiob)  from  some 
cause  or  other,  he  was  condemned  to  be  flogged,  and  the 
others,  as  is  customary  in  such  oases,  io.  witness  the  pun- 
ishment. When  the  young  prince  laid  himself  down  on 
the  ground  to  receive  the  lashes,  his  attendants  did  the 
same  likewise,  requesting  to  be  allowed  tp  share  his  pun- 
ishment This  affecting  instance  of  loyalty  produced 
merely  the  coarse  assurance  '^  that  they  should  not  fail 
of  their  full  share  of  the  whip  when  opportunity  offered  !'* 

This  occurrence  did  not  iake  place  en  thij?  plantation. 

There,  is  more  use  nuide  of  maohiaery  in  this  sugar«miU 
than ,  in  that  at  Ariadne.  Instead  of  fixed  troughs  by 
which  the  sugar-cane  is  conveyed  by  human  hands  to  and 
from  the  miil-ss^ues,  there  are  here  carriages  to  convey 
the  cai^e  worked  by  machinery,  and  which  run  on-  many 
wheela  in  a  long  row,  one  after  the  other,  from  one  door 
of  the  sugar-miU  to  the  other,  and  it  is  merely  at  the  en- 
trance-gate that  the  cane,  is  loaded  by  human  hands. 

And  now  you  must  have  had  enough  of  sugar-cane; 
but,  before  I  leave  the  bobea,  I  must  say  ft  few  words 
about  the  government  of  its  population.  This  rests,  aftier 
the  .master,  upon  an  overseer,  who  is  called  the  majoralj 
and  below  him  is.  a  contrormajoraly  who  sometimes  is  a 
negro.  On  large  plantations;  such  as  this,  there  are  mai^ 
white  under-majorals.-  The  condition  of  the  slaves,  and 
the  prevailing  ^tate  of  feeling  among  them  on  a  planta- 
tion, depends,  very  much  upon  the  ability,  prudence,  and 
humanity  of  the  majorals.  The  savage  murder  of  a  ma- 
jorat in  Cuba  not  unfrequentiy  bears  witness  to  the  des- 
potism of  their  proceedings,  and  to  the  state  of  frenzied 
excitement  into  which  cruel  oppression  may  bring  the  nat 
nrally  gentle  and  easily  subjected  negro-raoe« 

However  oppressive  slavery  may  be  to  the  inhabitants 
of4he  bohea,  and  though  the  planters  quit.e  naively  ignore 
most  of  the  Spanish  laws  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slave, 
imd  thpugh  the  justice  of  tlie  law  is  also  heyre  nullified  at 
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pleasure,  still  the  wafting  breezes  of  the  life  of  freedom 
can  hot  be  wholly  Vexoluded  from  the  bohea.  The  slave 
knows,  generally,  that  he  can  purchase  his  own  flreedom, 
and  he  knows  also  the  means  for  the  acquisition  of  money. 
The  lottery  is,  in  Cuba,  one  of  the  principal  means  for  this 
purpose  among  the  negro  slkves,  and  they  understand  how 
to  calculate  their  chanoes>  wisely.  For  instance,-  several 
individuals  of  a  certain  nation  will  unite  for  the  purohai^ 
of  a  quantity  of  tickets,  the  numbers  of  which  follow  in 
close  succession.  Oat  of  a  toM  of  consecutive  numbers, 
one  or  two  will  commonly  drftw  a  prize,  which,  according  * 
to  agreement,  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  is  divided  among 
all  the  mertibers.  In  this  way  I  have  heard  that  the  Luc- 
com6e  hatioh  lately  obtained  at  Havana  a  prize  of  eleven 
thousand  dollars,  a  portion  of  which,  it  is  said,  has  been 
applied  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  slaves  of  their  nation ; 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  Luccom^e  negro  ^n  this  planta- 
tion has  lately,  with  the  consent  ofhis  dwner,  purchased 
his  own  freedom  for  two  or  three  liilndred  dollars.  'Ye&— 
some- become  fr6e,  but  many,  many  never  become  so! 
'  As  far  as  concerns  myself,  my  life  here  is  as  free  and 
agreeable  as  I  can  desire.  Mrs.  De  C.  is' a  very  charming 
and  amiable  person  to  associate  with,  and  she  allows  me 
.  to  have  air  the  liberty  I  wish,  and --is  infinitely  agreeable 
to  me.  In  the  early  mornings  I  go  out  alone ;  visit  the 
slaves'  bohea,  or  ramble  about  the  plantati!t>n ;  I  enjoy  the 
air,  and  sketch  trees  and  flowers.  I  have  now  become  ac- 
quainted with  that  candelabra-like  plant,  which  I  have  al-  . 
ready  mentioned.  It  is  the  flower-stalk  of  a  plant  of  the 
aloe  genus,  called  Pe^a,  a  shrub  with  stiff,  thorny  leaVes, 
and  this  flower-stalk  shoots  up  from  the  root  every  third 
year,  and  bears  upon  its  branches  bunches  x)f  yellowish 
flowers  which  produce,  fruit.  It  shoots  up  to  a  height  of 
five  or  six  ells,  blossoms,  and  bears  fruit  all  within  the 
space  of  two  months,  after  which  it  dies  doWn.  Tt  has  a 
lingular  but  very  ornamental  appearance ;  I  have  made  a 
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drawing  of  it.  Here,  ako,  are  a  couple  of  .remarkable 
ceiba-trees,  the  one  on  acoount  of  its  beauty,  the  other 
for>  its  deformity-^its  tragical  combat  with  the  parasite. 
The  sugar-cane  fields  are  inclosed  with  lofty,  untrimmed 
hedges,  in  which  grow  wild  prange  and  various  tropical 
trees. 

During  the  hottest  part  of  th^  forenoon  I  sit  quietly  in 
my  own  light,  excellent  chamber,  writing  and  drawing. 
Just  before  dinner  I  go  out,  look  around  me  in  the  bohea, 
or  seat  myself  under  a  roango*tree  on  a  cross-road  to  catch 
a  few. breezes,  if  I  can,  in  its  shade.  In  the  aftehioon  I 
generally  drive  .out  with  Mrs.  De  C.  in  her  volante,  her 
daughter  and  Mr.  W.  accompanying  us  on  horseback.  To 
be  rocked  over  the  country  in  an  open  volante,  in  that 
heavenly,  delicious,  air,  is  the  most  soothing,  delightful 
enjoyment  that  any  body  can  conceive. 

The  family  assembles  in  the  evening,  and  I  then  play 
American  marches,  y^  quick-srteps,"  and  other  lively  pieces, 
with  Yankee  Doodle  for'  the .  ojd  gentleman,  who,  with 
these,  recalls  his  youthful  achievements,  and  feels  new  life 
in  his  stiffened  limbs.  At  a  later  h6ur  I  go  out  on  the 
piazza  to  see  the  stars  shining  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
and  to  inhale  the  zephyrs  which,  Hiough  not  bo  full  of . 
life  as  at  Matanzas,  are  yet  always  full  of  deliciouB  in- 
fluence. 

Among  my  pleasures,  I  must  not  forget  the  lovely  hum- 
ming-birds in  the. little  garden.  In  the  mornings,  and 
directly  after  mid-day,  one  may  be  sure  to  see  them  hov- 
ering around  the  flowers,  and  around  the  red  ones  by 
preference.  There  are  in  the  garden  a  couple  of  shrubsj 
which  are  now  covered  with  most  splendid  fed  flowers ; 
the  shrub  is  called  La  Coquette,  and  over  these  the  little 
humming-birds  are  always  hovering,  they  too  of  a  splen- 
did red,  like  little  flames  of  fire.  They  are  the  most  gor- 
geous little  creatures  any  body  can  imagine,  as  fat  as  little 
bnll-fiAches,  and  like  them,  having  plump,  brilliant  Ibreasts. 
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They  sapport  themselves  as  if  in  the  stir,  fluttering  their 
wings  for  a  considerable  time  about  the  red  flowers,  into 
which  they  then  dip  their  bills,  but  how  gracefully  I  can 
not  describe,  ha  Coquette  and  her  winged  wooers  pre- 
sent the  roost  lovely  spectacle.  I  have  here  seen  three 
kinds  of  humming-birds^  The  one  with  the  crimson  color- 
ing of  morning,  of  which!  I  have  just  spoken ;  a  little  one 
of  a  smaragdus-green  and  moredelioate  form ;  and  a  third, 
green,  with  a  crest  of  yellow  rays  on  its  head.  They  will 
sometimes  all  alight  -upon  a  bough,  and*  as  they  fly  away^ 
again,  a  soft,  low  twittering  may  be  heard.  They  are 
quarrelsome,  and  pursiie  one  another  like  little '  arrows 
through  the  air,  while,  as  rivals,  they  approach  the  same 
flower. 

Besides  these  most  lovely  little  birds j  I  see  here  a  black 
bird  about  as  large  as  a  jackdaw.  It  res^nbles  the  Amer- 
ican blackbirds,  and  is  called*  majijhos  or  solibios  (or  soli- 
vios,  for  here  there  is  a  great  confusion  between  "  v''  and 
"b,"  and«"b''  and  "v;"  thus  Havana  is  frequently  both 
writtei^  and  pronounced  Habana):  I  see  these  blackbiidtf 
often  sitting  uppn  the  branches  of  the  candelabra-like 
peita.  These  queer  birds  are  said  to  be  a  species  of  com- 
.  munists,  to  live  in  communities,  to  lay  their  eggs  together* 
to  hatch  them  in  common,  and  to  feed  the  young  in  the 
same  manner,  without  any  diflerence  of  mine  or  thine 
The  humming-bird  is  evidently  of  a  very  diflerent  temper- 
ament, and  is  a  violent  anti-communist. 

The  heat  is  now  becoming  excessive,  and  I  feel  it  so 
enervating  that  I  think  I  shall  leave  Cuba  on  the  8ih  of 
April  instead  of  the  28th,  as  I  had  intended.  From  Cuba 
I  shall  proceed  to  Charleston  and  Savannah,  visit  two 
plantations  on  the  coast  of  Q-eorgia,  and  so  on  to  Virginia— 
the  Old  Dominion — which  I  must  see,  and  where  I  shall 
probably  spend  the  month  of  May ;  thence  to  Philadelphia 
and  New  York — ^to  my  dear  home  at  Rose  Cottage ;  th6n 
to  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  pay  a  YiEit  tn 
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Maine  and  VermonVand  thence,  in  the  month  o{  Jnlj,  to 
my  first  beautiful  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson ;  then 
to  England,  and  then^^hpme! 

I  am  now  going  for  a  few  days  to  Cardenas,  a  little  city 
on  the  sea-ooast ;  but  I  sdall  return  hither.  The  kind 
Mrt$.  De  C.  will  lend  me  her  volante. 


LETTER    XXXIV. 

Cardenas,  Mareh  19th. 

It  was  at  Cardenas  that  tiie  first  senseless  robber*expe- 
dition  against  Cuba,  under  the  oonduot  of  Lopez,  landed 
Jast  year,  and  was  repulsed. by  the  bravery  of  the  Spanish 
hitrty.  You  are  shown  holes -in  the  walls  made  by  can- 
non-balls, ^nd  th^  are  now  living  in  daily  expectation 
and  fear  of  a  new  attack  under  the  same  leader,  the  news 
of  which  is  just  now  in  circulation,  and  people  are  on  the 
alert  in  xsonsequence,  and  the  city  under  watch. 

Cardenas  is  a  dmall  city,  built  in  the  same  style  as 
Havana,.and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  sugar  and  treacle. 
It  is  situated  by  the  sea,  but  lies  so  low  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  seen  from  the  sea ;  its  harbor  is  very  shallow,  and  wiH 
not  admit  vessels  of  large  size.  I  am  Kving  in*a  small 
hotel  kept  by  a  Mrs.  W.,  the  widow  of  a  Portuguese,  and 
who  has  five  daughters,  which  is  nearly  four  too  many! 
I  should  not  be  afraid  of  having  ten  daughters  in  the 
United  States  ;  I  should  be  certain  that  they  ail,  however 
poor  they  might  be,  would  be  able  to  attain  to  their  prbpr 
er  human  development,  would  gain  consideration  and  a 
competence  through  their  own  merits  and  endeavors.  But 
in  Cuba,  what  could  any  one  do  with  five  .daughters  ? 
Marriage  is  the  only  means  there  of  obtaining  for  them 
respect  and  a  living,  and  it  is  not  so  very  easy  to  get 
married  \at  Cuba,  because  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  main- 
tain yourself  in  an  honorable  way  there.     Two  of  these 
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young  girls  are  very  pretty;-  the  eldest,  a  perfect  bloadf, 
has  the  noblest  profile.  She  is  betrothed  to  a  young  of- 
ficer; bat,  it  frequently  happens  that  marriage  does  not 
follow  love  and  betrothal.    " 

Among  the  people  who  interest  me  here  is  a  young 
lawyer,  a  Spaniard,  more  than  ordinarily  agreeable  and 
lively  in  social  interooarse.  I  have  obtained  a  good  deal 
of  information  from  him  respeptipg  the  administration  of 
the  laws  of  the  island  with  regard  to  slaves  and  their* 
treatment,  of  which  I  shall. have  more  to  say  another 
time.  In  other  respects  Cardenas  appears  to  me  an  un- 
interesting little  city;  but  kind  people  here  have  aiTorded 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  things  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city  which  have  great  interest  for  me,  one  of  whidi 
is  a  coffee  plantation  in  full  bloom.  The  cofiee-plani 
flowers  once  a  month,^  and  the  whole  of  the  plantation  is 
in  blossom  on  one  single  day,  and  the  flowers^  which  are 
in  full  bloom  in  the  morning,  wither  in  the  evening.  The 
earliest  blossoming  in  the  yeai^  is  in  February,  the  latest 
in  November.  The  flowers,  which  are  placed  upon  the 
twig  in  compact  white  raoeq^es  and/bunches,  produce 
small  fruit-pods,  which  are  first  green,  then  red,  and  last- 
ly of  a  dark  brown,  when  they  are  gathered ;  these  con- 
tain the  oofifee-beans.  The  harvest  is,  therefore,  contin- 
ually going  on  during  three  or  four  months  of  the  year. 

The  coffee  plantation  which  I  visited  Was  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  appearance  was  as  of  a  shower  of  snow  over  the 
green  shrubs.  The  coffee-shrub  has  beautiful  rich  green, 
smooth  laurel-like  leaves;  the  flowers  resemble  thosd  of 
the  single  white  hyacinth,  and  have  a  delicate,  agreea- 
ble scent.  This  coffee  plantation  was  remarkably  lovely, 
with  beautifiil  avenues  of  alternate  orange-trees  and  sago- 
palms  ;  the  pine-apple  grew  there,  and  there  were  avenues 
and  groves  of  bananas.  The  trees  were  full  of  blossoms 
and  firuit.  The  people  who  lived  here  had.  never  noticed 
the  peculiar  blossoming  of  the  banana ;  people  live  amid 
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Hie  richest  treasuxes  o[  natare  withont  paying  attention 
to  them.  - 

Among  the  beautiful  ohjeots  on  this  plantation,  I  must 
mention  its  proprietor,  and  her  lovely,  young  daughters 
especially.  They  presented  me  with  flowers  and  fruit, 
and  I  have  sketched  a  blossoming  branch  of  the  coffee- 
shrub  for  mamma. 

The  second  object  of  interest  to  ma  was  ^a  little  zoo* 
logical  garden,  or  museum^  which  a  G-erman  collected  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cardenas,  of  the  birds  and  other  an* 
imals  of  Cbba.  Am(»ig  the  latter  were  a  crocodile  and 
an  alligator  together  in  the  same  tank.  They  were  so 
alike,  that  to  my  ignorant  eyes  they  seemed  entirely  so ; 
but  I  was  shown  .various  distinctive  markings.  Their 
owner  .had  madie  vain  attempts  to  tame  them.  They 
seem  to  be  the  most  devoid  of  intellect,  as  well  as  the 
ugliest  of  all  animals,  at  least  to  my  taste.  Neither  alli- 
gators nor  crocodiles,  however,  are  found  in  the  rivers  of 
Cuba;  thepe  have  been  brought  hither  as.curiosities  from 
^America  and  Africa. 

March  2l8t.  There  stands  in  the  o6urt  into,  which  my 
room  looks  a- large  hen-coop,  containing  many  kinds  of 
'^poultry  for  household  use.  The  present  cook  of  the  fam- 
ily, a  tall,  handsome  Spanish  soldier,  came  this  morning 
to  fetch  away  a  coaple  of  the  feathered  company  for  din- 
ner, for  the  family  and  guests.  The  first  that  he  carried 
off  was  a  large  black  turkey;  and  lopuld  not  but  admire 
the  manner  in  which  he  set  about  the  business,  it  was 
so  gentle,  so  humane,  and  wise.  He  stroked  the  turkey, 
in  the  first  place,  before  he  took  it  from  the  pen,  and 
even  this  was.  done  with  so  much  suavity  that  the  tur- 
key, when  ho  carried  him  off  quite  comfortably  across  the 
court,  merely  looked  a  little  astonished,  and  uttered  a  few 
sounds  in  his  throat,  as  if  he  would  say,  <'  Now  what's 
going  to  be  done?" 

I  have  seen.  With  us,  when  a  hen  was  to  be  killed,  the 
P2     . 
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whole  poultry-yani  in  a  state  of  uproar,  and  riie-  herself 
breathless  from  terror  before  she  gave  up  the  ghost.  Span- 
iards are  not  in  a  general  way  remarkable  for  hnmanity 
to  jBiniraals;  and  the  country  people  freqtiently  oome  to 
market  with  torkeys  and  fowls  hanging  by  the  feet  tied 
together  across  the  horse's  saddle,  so  that  -their  heads  hang 
down.  This  barbarity  was  forbidden  by  a  Governor  Ta^ 
oonr  of  Cuba,  who.  is  described  as  having  been  a  severe 
man,  but  who-  abolished  many  abases ;  this,  however,  is 
still  continued,  and  I  have  frequently  met  fnonteros  rid- 
ing  between  clusters  of  poultry  thus  suspended,  a6d  some- 
times half  dead. 

There  is  a  district  not  far  from  Cardenas  which  is  caU* 
ed  Havanavana,  which  is  almost  entirety  peopled  by  free 
negroes,  the  number  of  whom,  I  understand,  amounts  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred.  They  are  mostly  cultivators 
of  land,  on  the  half  system,-  with  -Spanish  Oreoles.  I 
should  be  extremely  glad  to  see  how  these  small  farms 
are  managed  by  them— to  see  with  my  own  eyes  how^ 
negroes  manage  when  they  are  left  to  themselveis ;  but  I 
am  advised  not  to  go  there,  as  I  amr  not  acquainted' with 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  the  government  is ^ very 
suspicious  of  stra^igers.  The  slave  disturbances  of  1846 
are  still  fresh  in  the*  minds  of  people,  and  they  originated 
in  this  part  of  the  island.  These  distarbftnces^  which  gave 
rise  to  such  cruel  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
goverwnent,  have  also  caused  severe  restrictions  to  be  laid 
upon  the  occupations  and  amusements  of  th^  free  negroes. 
Formerly,-  it  is  said,  might  be  heard  every  evening  and 
ni^t,  both  afar  and  near,  the  joyous  sound  of  the  African 
drum,  as  it  was  beaten  at  the  negro  danca^.  When,  how- 
ever, it  Was  discovered  that  these  dancing  assemblies  had 
been  made  use  of  for  the  organization  of  the  disturbances 
which  afterward  took  place,  their  liberty  became  very 
much  circumscribed. 

The  £Me  negroes,  of  Havana  have^  eaoE'nation  to  itself. 
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tfaei^  own  faalL?  of  assembly  and  guilds,  or,  as  they,  axe 
called,  cabildos^  for  whioh  they  elect  queens,  who  again 
choose  kings  to  assist  them.  I  must  bee  these  Cabildos 
de  Negroes. 

St.  Amelifl  Inhegno,  Mareh  ^3d. 

Onoe  more  in  my  excellent  room,  with  my  charming 
Mrs.  De  C,  for  a  ooaple  ol  days,  I  came  hither  in  a 
whirling  olond  of  hot,  red  dusl.  The^  soil  of  Cuba  is  as 
red  as-  burned  clay,  and  the  dust  is  dreadful  in  windy 
weather.  In  rainy  weather,  again,  it  becomes  a  thick 
slime,  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  through.  This  be* 
longs  to  the  obverse  side  bf  nature  here.  '  The  volante, 
drawn  by  three  horstas  abreast,  flew  like  a  whirlwind 
through  tiie  red  dust,,  and  our  calashero,  Patricio,  seemed 
greatly  to  enjoy  the  wild  career. 

It  is  again  Sunday,  that  Sunday  upon  which  the  slaves 
are  to  have  a  few  leisure  hours,  and  I  have  talked  to  both 
the  old  gentleman  and  the  youngone.  about  it,  and  prayed 
that  the  slaves  might  have  a  dance ;  but  we  shall  see  how 
it  will  be.  The  sugar-mill  is  not  at  work}  but  I  see  the 
slaves  going  about,  cai^ying  la  bagaza^  and  I  hear  the 
cracking  of  the  whip  keeping  them  to  work.  It  is  already 
late  in  the  afternoon;  I  am  waiting  in  expectation  and 
impatience.  Will  there  be  a  dance  or  no?  I  fear  that 
some  pretext  witt  be- found  for. changing  the  dance  into 
labor.  I  confess  that  I  shall  be  very  much  annoyed  if  it 
is  so,  for  the  dance  has  been  promised  me,  and  the  poor 
people  need  enlivening;  neither  should  1  allow  them  to 
dance  to  no  purpose.  There— the. African  drum !  There 
will  be  a  dance.     I  hasten  to  witness  it; 

LcUer.  The  dance  did  not  this  time  take  place  under  a 
shady  almond-tree,  but  ih  the  hot  oourt  of  the  bohea. 
The  musicians  were  stationed  with  their  drums  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  kitchen.  There  was  merely  a  small 
company  of  dancers,  and  the  dance  was  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  at  Ariadne,  and  presented  no  new  feature  of  in« 
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terest,  until  an  elderly  Congo  negro,  called  Carlo  C^ngOf 
entered  with  his  Herculean  chest  into  the  dance.  He  or- 
dered the  drummers  .to  heat  a  new  tune,  and  to  this  he 
performed  a  dance,  which,  with  its  bendings,  its  evolu- 
tions^ and  tremulosities,  would  have  told  well  in  a  ballet 
of  the  Paris  x>pera ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  person  of  a  satyr 
or  faun,  for  the  dance  had  no  higher  character ;  but  it 
was  admirable,  from  the  power  of  the  dancer,  his  agili- 
ty, flexibility,  .bold*  transitions,  and^the  wild,  pioturesquo 
beauty  of  his  evoltitions.'  This  was  the  'Congo  dance ; 
but  Carlo  Congo  could  not  execute  it  in  its  full  perfection  ^ 
wearied  for  four  months'  labor,  day  and  night,  his  limbs 
were  evidently  deficient  in  the  needful  power;  he  waa 
obliged  to  pause  many  times  to  rest,  and,  though  he  soon 
recommenced,  he  again  came  to  a  stand,  shaking  his  head 
good-humoredly,  as  if  he  would  say,  <'  No !  it  will  not 
do !"  His  countenance  had  that  exprjsssion  of  power  and 
sensibility  which  I  have  so  often  seen  among  the  negroes ; 
he  wore  a  little  cotton  oap  on  his  head,  and  a  necklace  of 
blue  glass  beads  round  his  throat;  the  upper  portion^of 
the  body  and  the  muscular  arms  were  bare ;  and  their 
form,  and  the  development  of  the  muscles,  during  the 
dance,  were  worthy  ihe  study  of  a  sculptor.  The  partner 
of  this  skillful  dance  was  also  more  animated  in  her  move- 
ments than  any  of-  the  negro  women  Whom  I  had  yet 
seen,  and  swung  round  with  great  dexterity  and  art 
Carlo  placed  a  little  sprig  of  myrtle  in  her  mouth,  after 
which  she  danced^  holding  it  between  her  lips  as  a  bii;d 
would  have  held  it  in  his  bill. 

By  degrees  the  dancers  increased  in  number.  The 
women  also  invited  partners  to  dance,  generally  by  giving 
a  little  blow  with  a  handkerchief  to  the  selected  pavalier, 
who  immediately  showed  himself  ready  and  willing.  Some 
of  the  men  dropped  on  the  knee  during  the  dance ;  so  true 
to  nature  does  this  movement  appear  to  be,  which  of  old 
obtained  admissiop  into  the  refined  world  of  gallantry  and 
chivalry. 
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There  were  others  who  dadoed  solo  to  the  beating  of 
the  drams,  twirling  round  upon  one  spot,  and  waving  the 
while  np  and  down  with  the  body ;  children  also  came, 
naked  asGod  made  them,  and  imitated,  most  ex<)eil]ently, 
the  dancing  of  the  elders.  Bat  others,  both  men*  and 
womenj  passed  by,  and  cast  gloomy,  joyless  glances  on  the 
dance ;  and  the  bitter  expression  of  those  dark,  night-like 
countenances  testified  of  the  darkest  night-life  of  slavery ; 
ooaatenances  those  were  which  I  shall  never  forget — one 
especially,  that  of  an'  elderly  woman !  Other  negroes 
were  passing  through  the  gate  of  the  bohea,  laden  with 
bunches  of  bananas  and  tomatoea  (which  here  grow  wild), 
or  other  green  vegetables.  The  young  overseer  inquired 
whether  they  were  from  their  own  country,  and  they  re- 
plied  curtly,  ^^  Yes/'  They  passed  by  the  -dancers,  some 
with  an  indigerent  glance,  others,  with  a  half  smile.  The 
dancing  in  the  mean  time  became  more  and  more  animated 
in  that  hot  sun,  and.  the  numbers  increased,,  both  of  men 
and  women.  Now,  however,  the  loud  crack  of  a  whip  was 
heard,  and  Ihe  dancing  stopped  at  once.  The  dancers 
dispersed  again  to  recommence .  work  in  the  sugar-milL 
I  too  left  the  bohea,  but  not  without  thanking  the  drum* 
mors,  and,  in  particular,  Carlo  Congo,  in  the  manner 
which  I  knew  was  most  agreeable  to  them. 

I  am  now  again  in  my  quiet  chamber.  The  sugar-mill 
i^  clamoring  and  smoking,  and  the  slaved  are  carrying  la 
bagaza. 

'  I  see  above  the^Walls  of  the  bohea,  but  far  beyond  them* 
the  magnificent  guadarajah  of  palms  below  the  hills  of 
Camerioca.  These  hills  also  have  deep  caverns  and  con* 
cealed  tracts,  which  serve  as  the  retreats  of  fugitive  slaves. 
They  dig  pitfalls  at  the  mouths  of  the  caverns,  to  preserve 
tiiem  from  their  pursuers.  But  the  pursuit  of  them  is 
now  given  up,  as  it  is*  not  only  unavailing,  but  attended 
by  great  peril  to  the  pursuers^  Sometimes  they  will  come 
down  in  the  night-time  to  the  plantationii  for  sustenance, 
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which  they  obtain  from  the  negroes  of  the  plantation,  who 
never  betray  the  fugitiyes  of  the  mountains.  The  negroes, 
it  is  said,  never  betray  one  another  exoept  under  the  tor* 
ture  of  the  whip. 

March  26^/t.  I  have  visited  with  my  kind  hostess  some 
of  the  plantations  in  the  neighborhood.  The  most  agrees 
able  of  these  visits  was  to  that  of  a  handsome  young 
couple,  M.  and  Madame  Belle  C,  French  Creoles.  An 
enchanting  expression  of  human  kindnesa  was  portrayed 
on  their  countenances.  They  are  said  to  be  very  kind  to 
their  slaves,  and  I  udderstand  that  M.  Belle  C;  is  think* 
ing  of  taking  a  sugar  plantation  in  Florida,  on  whic^i  he 
will  employ  only  free  negroes.-  May  he  succeed!  One 
single  successful  ^cperiment  of  this-  kind  i^^ould  effect  il 
great  change  in  American  slavery.  The  man  who  does 
this  may  be  reckoned  as  amtog  the  greatest' benefecfors 
of  humanity. 

I  saw  at'M.  and  Madame  Bdle  C's  two  of  the  sweet- . 
est  little  children,  and  a  well-kept  galrden,  in  which  were 
many  beautiful  plants.  1  saw  some/remarkably  fine  Pro* 
vence  roses,  but  without  any  sign  of  fragrance.  The 
great  heat,  it  is  said,  destroys  the  scent  of  this  and  many 
other  flowers.  This  handsonie  young  couple  have  invited 
me  to  spend  some  time  with  tbem,l)ut  I  must  decline  the 
invitation. 

The  planters  of  Cuba  are  extremely  hospitable,  and  as 
the  life  of  the  ladies  is  very  monotonous,  and  increasingly 
00  of  late,  for  the  hand  of  the  Spanish  government  has 
rested  heavily  on  the  Spanish  Creole  since  the  late  dis* 
turbances,  eompelling  him  to  pay  a  tax,  they  are  by  no 
means  unwilling  to  have  the  monotony  of  their  every-day 
life  diversified  by  the  presence  of  a  European  stranger. 

The  character  of  the  sugar  plantation  and.  the  life  upon 
it  seems  to  me  very  much  the  same  every  where.  The 
most  beautiful  features  of  these  plantations  are  the  great 
•venues,  especiftlly  of  palms ;  I  can  not  walk  thnmg^ 
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these  guMdarajaks  without  a  eentiment  of  devotion,  so 
beautiful  and  magnifioent  are  they!  The  gardens  are 
frequently  quite  small,  and  oommonly  but  ill  kept.  The 
fields  of  sugar-cane  encroaoh  upon  every  thing  else.  The 
life  of  the  ladies  is  not  cheerful,  and  scarcely,  active  at 
all.  They  seem  to  me  to  suffer  from  the  condition  of  the 
plantation,  which  is  never  free  from  danger,  and  which 
does  not  allow  them  to  develop  at  all  their  more  beauti- 
ful aotivity— nay,  which  even  checks  their  movements. 
They  dare  hot  go  out  alone — ^they  are  afraid  of  runaway 
slaves ;  besides^  with  all  the  beauty  of  trees  and  vegeta* 
tion  peculiar  to  the  Cuban  plantation,  it  still  lacks  that 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  delights  of  country 
life— when  one  looks'  at  it  merely  froln  the  pleasurable 
}x>int  of  view — it  laektf  grass-sward — ^that  soft,  submis- 
sive, YMdant  swardy  in  which  millions  of  small  blades  of 
grass  and  masses  of  little  flowers  are  brought  together,  to 
prepare  for  human  beings  a  fresh  and  soft  couch  on  which 
to  repose  in  the  open  air.  It  lacks  those  gropes  of  shad- 
owy trees  and  underwood,  beneath  and  amid  which  we 
repose  so  pleasantly;  and  I  soon  observed  that  this  para- 
disaical atmosphere  and  these  guadarajahs  could  not  com»^ 
pensate  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  for  the  absence 
of  those  unpretending  rural  pleasures. 

Besides,  we  behold  no  injustice  around  us  in  the  coun- 
try, no  want  which  we  can  not  in  some  degree  lessen. 
They  behold  much  daily  whieh  they  can  not  do  any  thing 
to  alleviate.  Nay,  the  more  noble  a  woman  is  iR<]!uba, 
the  more  unhappy  must  she  become.  And  even  if  she  be 
united  to  the  best  of  husbands,  who  does  all  that  lies  in 
his  power  for  her  and  for  his  sljEives,  sh^  still  can  not  close  - 
her  eyes  to  that  which  occurs  around  her.  The  planta- 
tion is  never  many  acres  in  extent,  and  it  adjoins  other 
plantations  which  are  managed  accQn:(ing  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  masters,  and  of  what  kind  this  sometimes  is 
WB  know  already.     Add  to  this  the  stsite  of  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the*  island,  the  violenoe  of  government  offioials, 
slave-trade,  slave  tumults,  the  examinations  of  the  Span- 
ish government,  and  the  punishments  whloh  it  infliots, 
one  perpetual  state  of  fear— no  delicious  waftings  of  the 
heavenly  atmosphere  of  Cuba  oan  give  cheerfulness  to  life 
under  such  circumstances. 

Last  week  a  cargo  of  slaves  from  Africa  arrived  at  Ha- 
vana ;  they  were  no  less  than  seven  hundred  in  number, 
and  all  children,  the  eldest  not  eighteen,  and  the  youngest 
under  ten  years  of  age.  It  was  spoken  of  this  evening  in 
our<3ircle« 

<<  They  who  do  this,"  said  a  mother  of  the  party,  bitterly, 
"ought  to  have  some  day  thq  reward  they  deserve !" 

And  yet,  if  human  beiogs  are  to^be  conveyed  from  their 
native  country  into  foreign  slavery,  it  is  better  that  it 
should  take  place  when  they  are  children  than  when 
grown  up ;  it  is  less  bitter  then.  As  diildren,  they  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  bohea  and  to  the  whip,  and  have 
not  the  memory  of  a  life  of  freedom,  which  drives  them 
to  despair  and  suicide. 

Amid  these  gloomy  thoughts  andimfHressions,  again  and 
again  the  unspeakable  beauty  of  the  air  and  the  vegeta- 
tion presents  itself,  and  affects  my  soul  to  thanksgiving, 
and  shows  me  a  future  paradise. 

It  is  again  full  moon,  and  the  nights  are  indescribably 
beautiful.  I  returned  home  late  last  night  from  a  visit 
with  my  hostess.  We  drove,  with  uncovered  heads^,  in 
the  open  volante,  through  palm-groves,  beneath  the  vault 
of  heaven,  which  was  flooded  with  light.  The  air  was 
delicious  and  bland,  as  the  purest  human  kindness. 

There  are  .two  splendid  palm  avenues  at  the  plantation 
of  St.  Amelia,  a  hundred  trees  in  a  row,  I  have  no  doubts. 
Many  of  them  are  just  now  in  bloom.  The  luxuriant 
sprays  of  flowers  shoot  out  like  a  garland  of  wings  around 
the  stern^  a  little  below  the  palm*crown,  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful relationship  both  to  it  K,nd  the  stem.     Th^re  is  an* 
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other  avenue  of -the  tamarind  (from  the  green  heads  of 
which  the  beans  are  now  falling,  and  whioh  the  little  ne- 
gro children  eagerly  gather,  to  suck  the  agreeable  aoid 
fruit),  and  of  mango-trees^  and  a  speoies  of  aoaci^,  with 
ted  berries,,  from  which  the  negroes  make  necKlaoQS.  There 
are,,  in  front  of  the  house,  many  of  those  trees,  with  lime- 
tree-like  heads,  and  datk,  fiery-red  flowers,  suoh  as  I  saw 
on  La  Plaza  des  Armas  at  Havana,  the  botanic  name  of 
whioh  is  Hibiscus  tiliacea. 

Cuba  is  an  outer  court  of  Paradise,  worthy  to  be  stud- 
ied by  the  natural  historian,  the  painter,  and  the  poet. 
Tbo  forms  and  oqlors  of  the  vegetation  seem  to  typify  a 
transition  from  eartiily  life  to  a  freer  and  a  loftier  sphere 
of  beauty.  -> 

Caflfet^l'Lladustrie,  April  Ist. 
^  Thank  G-od  that  it  is  now  the  commencement  of  spring 
in  Sweden,  and  that  yon  can  now  begia  to  think  about 
salt  baths,  summer,  and  convalescence,  and  that  alL  around 
you  can  begin  to  live ;  way-side  Weeds,  butterflies,  the 
little  yellow  flowers,  and  larks-r-the  cheerful  larks,  which 
warble  and  sing,  ^'  Now  it  is  spring-time  I  now  it  is  spring- 
time !"  Ah  I  the  diffusive  joy  which  eipring  imparts  among 
us,  that — that  is  not  known  in  this  beautiful  Cuba. 

Butr— Cuba'  has  beauty  enough  to  make  human  life 
happy,  if  its  beauty,  and  its  glorious  atmosphere  might 
only  operate  unimpededly. 

I  bave  now  been  for  some  days  on  a  new  plantation, 
both  of  sugar  and  coffee,  with  an  American  family  of  ihe 
name  of  P.,  consisting  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  his  wife, 
much  younger  than  himself,  two  young  sons,  and  two 
daughters.  I  have  to  thank  the  Swedish  consul,  Mr. 
Ninninger,  for  this  invitation.  Mr.  P.  is  a  warm  repub- 
lican, and  courageous  enough  openly  to  express  his  re- 
publican sympathies  in  the  very  face  of  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities, of  the  island.  He  would  do  it,  he  says,  '^  at  the 
mouth  of  a  iour-and-twenty  pounder,"  and  I  believe  hint. 
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the  brave  old  gentleman,  and  I  Uke  him  for  it!  Mrs.  P. 
Wft3  born  in  England,  and  now,  at  near  fifty,  her  counte- 
nance has  still  all  the  charm  and  sweetness  of'yoath, 
<3ombined  with  'an  expression  of  *the  greatest  kindness. 
I^he  reminds  me  of  those  springs  of  fresh  water  whidi 
God  permits  here  and  there  to  well  up  in  the  sandy  des- 
erts of  the  tropics  for  the  invigoration  of  the  desert  pil- 
grim. Palm-trees  grow  around  them,  and  the  sward  be- 
comes verdant ;  thq  wanderer  rests  there,  and  drinks  of 
the  springs,  and  wishes  only  that  he  could 'linger  there. 
When  I  meet  with  one  of  these  characters^  of  perfectly 
original  goodness,  I  involuntairily  ask  myself  why,  when 
such  might  be  created  and  given  to  the  earth,  we  yet  see 
so  few  of  them.  As  it  is,  they  seem  like  the^  spirit  of  the 
wind  on  this  island,  merely  to  reveal  themselves  on  the 
'  earth,  to  remind  us  of  a  paradise  -which*-is  not  to  .be 
found  there. 

There  is  a  gforious  view  fipom  the  front  of  the  house, 
across  the  country,  and  to  the  distant  blue  sea.  I  enjoy  it, 
and  the  breezes  from  the  sea,  as^  I  walk  upon  the  broad 
piazza  in  the  incomparably  beautiful  mornings  and  even* 
ings.  My  charming  little  room  adjoins  the-  piazza,  ^and 
from  it  aUo  I  have  an  extensive  view ;  there,  however,  I 
am  often  disturbed  by  the  little  negro  children,  who  climb 
up  by  the  iron  railing  before  my  window,  and  peep  in, 
exclaiming  *^Buon  dtos,  Signora^^^  good-morning,  missis! 
which,*  spite  of  their  good-tempered,  joyous  countenances, 
splendid  eyes  and  teeth,  does  hot  always  amuse  me,  that 
is,  when  I  wish  to  be  quiet.  But  it  is,  after  all,  really  a 
joy  to  see  how  fearless  the  negro  children  are  on  this  plan- 
tation. -The  good,  motherly  lady  and  her  daughters  have 
produced  this  effect,  and  the  children*  are  evidently  well 
cared  for,  and  the  elder  ones  well  cladi  They  run  about 
freely,  and  accompany  us  on  our  walks,  sometimes  in  lit- 
tle troops.  I  frequently  see  the  elder  children  carrying 
the  youngejr  ones,  riding'  astride  up6n  the  left  hip,  while 
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they  hold  them  tip  "wiHh  the  left  arm  thrown  Yonnd  the 
bead-eaoircled'  bodies  of  the  little  creatures.  I  see  them 
in  this  way  move  about,  aiul  even  run,  with  great  ease ; 
the  girls  arc  partiptflarly  dexterous  in  this  respeot,  and  as 
I  thus  43^  them,  I  frequently  can^not  help  admiring  their 
beautiful  and  perfectly  developed  frames.       ^ 

¥he  slaves  on  this  plantation  seem  to- me  well  fed  and 
filll  of  enjoyment.  Neither  is  their  bohea  Iqeked  up  and 
prison-like ;  it  is  left  freely  open,  and  I  have  seen  dwell* 
ing-rooms  there  full  of  possessions  like  the  dwellings  of 
the  slaves  in  America.  The  good  lady  of  the  plantation 
is  fond  of  her  people,  and  takes  good  care  of  the  feeble 
.  and  the  sick. 

From  her  gentle  lips  I  have  written  down  the  following 
words:       » 

,  "  It  is  a  great  sin  to  call  the  slaves  wicked ;  there  are 
among  them  both  bad  and  good,  as  among  all  people.  It 
is  i^are  to  meet  with  such- as  are  wicked,  and  many  are 
very  good ! 

"  They  who  conskler  the  whip  necessary  to  drive  the 
negroes  to  work,  which  they  would  do'willingly  with  rea- 
sonable treatment,  do  not  understand  them,  and  frequent- 
ly make  them  wicked.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  I  have 
suffered  ;  nay,  indeed,  I  have  been  ill  for  weeks  from  the 
grief  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  so  much'  flogging,-  and  of 
the  many  cruelties,  which,  in  many  cases,  a  kind  and  se- 
rious "word  might  have  prevented  the  necessity  of!  The 
negro  nation  is  wonderfully  spsceptible  to  kindness  and 
indulgence  when  they  are  judiciously  used.  They  are 
capable  of  becoming  the  best  and  the  most  devoted  of 
servants  and  friends.*'  • 

The  German  overseer  of  a  plantation.  La  Sonona,  be- 
longing also  to  Mr.  P.,  made  the  following  remarks  re- 
garding negro  slaves: 

^^They  are  not  af  all  difficult  to  manage,  if  they  are 
treated,  at  the  same'  time,  with'  firmness  and  kindness 
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They  love  Tegolarity  .and  decision  in  their  masters,  and 
obey  without  difficnlty  wheii  they  a^e  treated  with  equa- 
nimity and  reason.  It  will  pot  do  to  be  remiss;  neither 
is  there  any  necessity  for  severity  and  cruelty." 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  truth ;  and  well  would  it  be  if 
many  gentlemen,  would  believe  so  too,  and  then  treat 
them  according  ta  this  belief;  but  i^  despotic  temper  and 
passion  are  often  the  masters'  mast^,  and  the  slaves  suf- 
fer in  consequence. 

The  most  remarkable  occurrence  that  has  haj^ned  to 
roe  since  I  last  wrote  is  my  having. seen  the  Southern 
Cross  J  and  the  CuculiOj  or  'Hhe  Cuban  fire-fly,"  which 
now  begins  to  make  its  appearance,  but  which  is  not  a  fly, 
but  a  beetle,  which  in  form  and  appearance  i^esembles  our 
Thor-beetle,  only  somewhat  longer  and  narrower.  It  flies 
in  the  same  manner,  but  more  slowly  and  much  higher, 
and  produces  daring  its  flight  a  still  louder  and  more 
buzzing  sound.  It  emits  light  in  two-  ways,  when  it 
creeps  along,  or  is  still,  from  two. round,  small  shiniAg 
points  ininiediately  behind  the  eyes,  and  I  read  by  the 
light  .thus  produced  with  great  ease  last  evening,  by  con- 
ducting  the  cuculio  along  the  lines  like  a  little  lamp;  and, 
secondly,  when  it  flies,  ^t  emits  from  an  opening  in  the 
stomach  a  strong  clear  light,  now  quickly  shining  out, 
and  than  extinguished,  as-  is  the  case  with  the  American 
fire-fly,  but  shining  steadily  as  long  as  it  remains  on  the 
wing :  you  can  scarcely  conceive  how  beautiful  it  is.  Im- 
agine now  the  planets  Venus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  others 
as  bright,  coming  down  from  above,  and  flying  around 
through  the  air,  over  the  roof,  and  among  the  trees  and 
bushes,  and  you  behold  the  cuculio:  it  has  the  loveliest, 
clear  blue  fire  which  you  can  imagine. 

Fire-flies  make  their  appearance  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rainy  season,  and  as  we  have  now  had  a  couple  of 
small  showers,  to  the,great  joy  of  the  cofiee-planters,  the 
cuculios  show  themselves  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow 
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dark.  They  -ar^e  not,  howeyer,  numerous  a»  yet ;  but  I 
am  told  that  when  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  in  May,  Jane, 
and  July,  they  become  so  nnmerons  that  the  heads  of 
large  trees  are  sometimes  entirely  covered  with  them,  and 
gleam  out  as  from  millions  of  little  tapers,  tt  is  not  known 
here  how  and  whence  they  come;  it  is  maintained  that 
daring  the  dry  season  they  conceal  themselves  in  decayed 
trees ;  they  now  feed  on  sugar-eane,  and  I  have  a  whole 
party  in  a  glass  in  my  room,  where  they  suck  pieces  of 
sngar-cane*  They  seem  to  be  very  well  off  there,  and 
think  more  about  eating,  apparently,  than  freedom ;  they 
^  sit  quite  still  and  suck  the  cane,  and  their  light  seems 
dimrhed  the  while.;  but  if  I  oblige  them  with  a  bath  of 
fresh  water,  it  becomes  bright  again,  and  the  whole  creat- 
ure more  lively^  Bometimes,  when  I  wake  in  the  night, 
I  hear  a  buzzing  noise  in  my  room,  and  see  one  or  two 
cuculios  flying  about,  and  lighting  up  every  part  of  the 
room  which  they  approach. 

I  have  to-day  drawn  a  couple  of  them  in  my  album 
I  have  here  a  perfect  phrensy,  sketching  and  drawing 
people,  birds,  trees,  flowers,  dwellings,  every  thing  which 
strikes  me;  and  so  much  strikes  me  here,  from  its  beauty 
or  its  novelty,  that  I  am  in  a  continual  drawing  fever. 
Many  of  my  efforts  are  not  wholly  successful,  both  from 
want  of  time  and  artistic  skill;  but  I  shall  carry  homo 
with  me  same  small  memories  which  it  will  be  pleasant  to 
possess. 

I  see  in  the  evenings  the  Southern  Cross  slowly  rising 
in  a  slanting*  direction  with  regard  to  the  horizon;  at  mid- 
night it  stands  perpendicularly  above  it.  I  went  out  last 
night  to  see  it.  This  lovely  constellation  shone  bright  and 
beautiful  amid  the  tranquil,  beautiful  night.  The  stars 
are  of  the  second  magnitwle;  one  of  them,  however,  is  of 
the  third;  but  the  proportion  between  them'  is  so  perfect, 
that  the  whole  figure  is  striking  in  the  highest  degree ; 
besides  which,  the  splendid  Cross,  stands  solitary  in  the 
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southern  haavens,  with  it^  foot  ahnost  toaohing  the  earth, 
and  its  arms  extending  over  it-  The  whole  figure  pro- 
duoea-a  solemn  but  melanoholy  effect  upon  me.  A  glory 
is  formed  above. tiie  Cross  by  the  stars  of  Centaur,  and  the 
two  stars  Circinus  and  Robur  stand  like  sentinebf  one  on 
either  side. 

After  midnight  the  Cross  deolines  toward  the  right,  and 
thus  sinks,  by  degrees,  onoe  more  beneath  the  orb  of  the 
earth.  The  nights  are  very  dark,  but  the  darkness  is  as 
if  transparent ;  the  air  is  not  felt.  There  oould  ndt  be 
more  beautiftil  nights  in  Paradise;  The  beauty  of  our 
midtiummer  in  the  north  of  Sweden  might. emulate  it^  but^ 
in  another  way. 

When  I  turn  from  the  Southern  Cross,  and  the  palm- 
trees  between  which  it  shines,  I  see  in  tl\^  northern  firm- 
ament, above  a  beautiful  ceiba-tree  in  the  court,  the  North 
Star  and  the  Grreat  Bear. 

April  Sd,  1  have  spent  this  beautifiil  morning  in  the 
banana  grove$,  which  are. always  to  be  met*  with  on  coffee 
plantations,  sketdijiag  the  tree,  with  my  fieivorite  fruit  and 
all  its  little  upspringing  family  around -its  stem. ,  I  found 
here  also  flowering  cotton-plants  in  a  considerably  wild 
state.  The  shrub  has  twisting,  irregular  stems,  coarse 
lobed  leaves  of  a  dark  dull  green  color.  The  flower  re» 
sembles  a  double  mallow,  and  is*  of  a  clear,  light  •yellow 
color,  and  of  the  most  delicate  and  graceful  form.  The 
manner  in  which  the  capsule  opensj  and  throws  out  tiie 
bunches  of  cotton  in  Which  the  seeds  are  imbedded,  is 
wonderfully  pretty.  I  must  now  paint  this,  as  well  as  the 
Southern  Cross  above  the  palm-tiees. 

The  palm-trees !  I  never  grow  Weary  of  contemplating 
the  waving  cf  their  heads  in  the  wind,  and  the  soft  and 
majestic  inclination  of  the  branches.  They  are  ftill:of. 
poetry  and  of  symbolic. beauty ;  they  speak  forcibly  of  the 
union  of  the  noble  in  thought  and  deed,  and  the  beautiful 
in  expression ;  wherever  I  turn,  they  meet  my  eye  with 
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new  aspects  of  beaaty.  The  palm-tree's  otawn  has  gen- 
erally from  fourteen  to  sucteen  branches.  Every  month, 
or  every  alternate  month,  one  of  the  lower  branches  falls 
aS.  I  harve  otten  seen  such,  six  or  seven  ells  long,  lying 
across  the  path  ^  I  have  been  driving  out,  and  every 
month  a  new  one  shoots  forth.  This  always  shoots  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  crown,  like  an  upright  sceptre  ruling  the 
tree ;  it  unfolds  itself  first  at  the  point,  and  the  delicate 
leaves  sport  in  the  wind  like  a  green  flame,  or  flag,  above 
the  tree. 

It  is  customary  in  this  neighborhood  to  cut  pff  the 
branches  of  the  palm  in  the  woodd  and  fields  for  the  pur- 
poses of  thatching  roofs,  &c.,  and  the  tree  is  sometimes  left 
with  merely  two  or  three  branches,  by  which  one  .might 
imagine  that  it  was  bereft  of  all  its  beauty ;  but  no!  the 
despoiled  pabn  elevates  its  two  remairiing  branches  with 
a  graceful  bend  toward  the  branohes  of  another  tree  in  the 
same  condition,  and  you  behold  G-othio  porticoes,  and  arch- 
es of  the  most  beautiful  proportions,  arising  in  the  fields, 
or  in  the  depths  of  the  forest:  to  deprive  the  palm  of  its 
nobility  and  its  beauty  requires  the  destruction  of  its  life. 
The  king-palm  has  always  an  upright  column  or  stem; 
the  cocoa -ptilm,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  curved,  leaning 
stem,  much  tiiinner  than  that  of  the  king-palu).  I  see 
the  latter  almost  always  heavily  laden  with'  fruit,  which 
grows  in  clusters  close  to,  or  beneath  the  branches.  Peo- 
ple here  are  fond  of  the  milk  of  the  fruit,  and  consider  ft 
as  a  purifier  of  the  blood ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  whey, 
and  one  must  be  accustomed  to  its  flafor  before  one  can 
like  it.  The  fruit  of  the  kipg^palm  is  a  berry,  and  is  only 
used  for  fodder  for  cattle.  The  cabbage  of  the  palm,  as  it 
is  called — ^that  is,. the  middle  of  the  stem  nearest  to  the 
crown — ^the  very  core,  as  it  were,  of  the  tree,  is  said  to.  ba 
a  great  delicacy,  but  it' can  not  be  removed  without  taking 
the  life  of  the  tree. 

In  -the  afternoons  I  have  driven  out  with  my  kind  host- 
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ess,  in  ker  volante,  to  visit  some  of  the  neighbors.  Yes- 
terday we  called  on  an  elderly  Frendi  lady,  who  interested 
me  by  her  strongly-marked  individuality ;  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  hear  her  relate  any  thing,  and  to  ^follow  her  ex- 
pressions and  gestures.  In  a  general  way,  it  seems  to  raft 
that  Europeans  have  far  more  aooent  and  emphasis  in 
their  whole  being  tiian  the  Amerioan8,.or  thah  those  fam- 
ilies of  European  origin  which  have  been  resident  in  Amer- 
ioa  for  any  length  of  time.  The  former  speak  louder; 
emphasize  the  words  more  strongly;  use  more  action;  i^ 
poar  npore  forcible ;  make  more  demonstration :  the  latter 
move  and  sp^k  with  very  little  outward  action ;  there  is 
a  something  silent  and  without  sound  in  their  being;  en- 
-^gy  has^a  more  inward,  a  more -concentrated  power.  The 
great  expression  of  the  American  seems  to  be  properly,  in 
his  public  institutions,  in  the  development  of  the  political 
life  of  the  states,  in  the  advancement  of  oommerce,  in  the 
magnitude  of  his  public  undertakings.  Individuality  does 
not  indeed  vanish,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  occupy  itself  in 
a  higher  species  of  manifestation. 

.  Tke  Spaniards  present,  in  manners  and  appearance,  the 
strongest  contrast  which  can  be  conceived  to  the  Anglo- 
American,  and  the  melody  and  majesty  of  the  Spanish 
language  always  enehants  mo— excepting,  indeed,  when! 
hear  it  spoken  or  screamed  out  by  uneducated  women.  I  ' 
visited  alarm  one  afternoon,  where  we  found  an  assembly 
of  ten  or  twelve  women  belonging  to  the  working-class, 
but  not  to  tJie  poorest  They  were,  the  ^eater  number 
of  them,  thin  aad  very  brown,  and  they  screamed  and 
made  such  a  din,  although  it  was  all  in  kindness  and 
cheerfulness,  that  it  was  almost  deafening;  one  might 
have  imagined  one's  self  amid  a  flock  of  turkeys ;.  and  to 
all  this,  noise  was  added  a  great  deal  of  action,  very  en- 
ergetic, but  angular  and  quite  devoid  of  grace.  On  the 
oontraryj  from  the  lips  of  educated  and  refined  women, 
the  Spanish  language  is  the  mo^t  beautiful  music. 
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The  bdautifal  ouoalios  are  now  my  torment  as  ^rell  sta 
my  delight,  because,  oh !  they  are  stupid;  and. when  they 
fold  together  their  wings,  they  are  the  most  awkward  and 
helpless  of  all  oreatares.  During  their  flight  they  strike 
themselves  against  any  thing  that  comes  in  their  way,  and 
then  fall  down,  when  they  creep,  or  lie  upon  their  backs 
as  foolishly  as  our  oock*chafers.  They  allow  themselves 
io  be  caught  with  the  greatest  ease,  and,  once  caught, 
they  seem  to  forget  that  they  have  wings.  The  iittle  ne- 
gro children  run  after  them,  crying  ^^Cuccu!  cuccuP^ 
catch  them  easily,  and  then  torment  them  in  many  ways. 
And  since  the  tinie  when  I  purchased  some  of  these  poor, 
stupid  creatures  for  a  few  galietas^  to  release  them  from 
the  hands  of  their  tormentors,  dozens  of  these  young  ne- 
groes come  crowding  in  the  evening  on  the  piazza,  which 
lies  on  the  same  level  with  the  great  parlor,  p9ke  in  their 
curly  heads,  and  stretch  oiit  thiair  hands,  witji  the  brilliant  ^ 
insects  in  them,  shouting  ^^Cuccu  !  cuccu  /"  One  is  obliged 
to  purchase  some  of  them  out  of  captivity,  but  all — ^a  whole 
pocket  full  of  galietaSj  would  not  sufiice  for  that !  -If  one 
makes  any  demonstration  of  driving  the  children  away, 
off  they  fly  like  a  flock  of  sparrows,  with  a.  loud  cry  of 
exultation,  for  they  are  full  of  fun ;  but  they  are  soon  back 
again,  shouting  ^^ Cuccu!  cuccu  f*^  If  one  takes  no  notice 
t)f  them,  they  will  steal  into  the  room — that  is  to  8ay,'if 
ho  gentlemen  aje  there — «nd  come  up  to  the  piano  when 
Miss  P.  is  playing  Cuban  dances,  or  I  Swedish  polkas,  and 
temptingly  stretch  out  their  handis  full  of  "cuccus,"  mer- 
rily laughing.  If  I  take  up  my  handkerchief  with  a  threat- 
ening gesture,  aw^y  they  scamper  like  the  wind,  but 
merely  jfor  a  moment. 

These  beautiful  cuculios  are  really  the  most  torment- 
ing of  all  creatures.  The  negroes  plage  them  in  phials 
and  bottles^  and  ujje  them  as  lam  terns  and  candles  in  their 
rooms*  In  this  way  they  wiD  live  for  a  week,  until  finaU 
ly  they  die  of  suffooatiw^..    If  they  were  but  a3  devoid  qf 
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feeling  as  they  are  of  sense !  The  children  of  the  family 
and  I  amuse  ourselves  in  the  evenings  by  endeavoring  to 
make  the  ouculios  fly,  which  we  have  either  picked  up  or 
purchased  out  of  bondage.  It  is  sometimes  diflicult  to 
persuade  them  to  it,  hut  when  one  sets  them  qn  the  point 
of  one^s  finger,  and  holds  it  up  in  the  air,  one  may  often 
see  them  spread  out  their  wings,  and,  making  their  dron- 
ing sound,  .ascend  aloft,  giving  forth  their  beautiful,  in- 
comparabla  light. 

In  the  morning  I  return  to  Matanzas,  and  thence  I 
shall  proceed  to  Havana,  and  afterward  to  San  Antonio 
de  Ivs  Bagnos — aT)athing-place,  where  the  country  is  said 
to  be  magnificent,  and  thence  to  a  plantation  at  some  dis- 
tance. A  young  planter  here,  a  French  Creole  of  the  name 
of  S.,' wishes  me  to  become  acquainted  with  his  mother, 
a  widow,  after  a  second  marriage  with  a  Spanish  marquis 
C,  who  resides  there;  and  he  has  often  spoken  of  her  in 
such  a  manner  as  makes  me  wish  to  know  her.  Besides 
this,  she  is  said  to  enjoy  literature  and  art,  and  the  com- 
pany of  people  who  are  devoted  to  them.  I  shall  thus  re- 
main longer  in  Cuba  than  I  intended,  but— 1  shall  be  at 
Cuba  only  once  in  my  life ;  and  Cuba  is  a  home  of  beauty, 
and  I  am.  annoyed^ that  it  is  so  little  known.  Natural 
historians,  architects,  painters,  and  poets  ought  to  come 
hither  for  new  knowledge  and  new  inspiration.  Air  and 
light,  the  vegetation  above  ground,  and  the  caverns  below 
it,  are  full  of  life  and  beauty  I  There  is  also  a  remark- 
able grotto  not  far  from  this  plantation,  which  we,  if  pos- 
sible, shall  visit  early  in  the  morning. 

We  have  now  as  visitor  in  the  honse  a  lively  young 
girl,  a  French  Creole,  Eudoxia  B.,  whose  cheerful  conver- 
sation, and  natural,  healthy,  and  graceful  manners  it  is 
a  pleasure  both  to  hear  and  see.  I  hear  from  her  that 
young  girls  have  sometimes  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  in  Swe- 
den, certain  Utopian  dreams  of  a  home  (a  kind  of  para- 
dise for  young  girls)  i»t6  which  tio  man  shall  be  allowed 
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to  enter.  Endoxia's  only  brother  is  said  ako  to  liave  sim- 
ilar dreams  of  a  oorresponding  paradise  for  young^  men, 
from  which  all  ladies  are  to  be  excluded.  I  am  mistaken 
if  these  yonng  exolusives  will  not,  one  fine  da,y,  exclude 
themselves  from  their  paradise  by  entering  the  marriage 
state;  I  would  not  be  surety  for  the  pretty  Eudoxia's  Vo- 
cation as  a  nun.  I  have  drawn  this  charming  young  girl's 
portrait  in  my  album.  A  little  green  lizard  sat  all  the 
while,  certainly  for  two  hours,  upon  a  vine-branch  by  the 
window,  and  peeped  in ;  another  lizard,  its  counterpart  or 
spouse,  sat  a  little  higher  up,  just  opposite,  and  seemed 
to  watch  its  movements.  The  little  creatures  amujse  me 
greatly,  they  look  so  wise  and  so  reflective.  When  they 
would  make  themselves  agreeable  one  to  another^  they 
open  a  kind  of  wing  on  one  side,  of  the  brightest  red  col- 
or, and  wave  it  about  like  a  fan. 

I  found  this  morning,  to  my  astonishment,  that  all  my 
cuGulios  had  disappeared  from  the  glat^'s  which  always 
stands  upon  my  toilet  table.  I  could  not  eomprehend 
how  it  could  be,  for  I- knew  that  they  had  not  energy 
enough  to  leave  the  sugar-cane  and  fly  away.  Somewhat 
later  in  the  forenoon,  I  beheld  a  huge  coal-black  spider — 
as  large  as  a  little  child's  hand— sitting  upon  the  wall  of 
my  room  with  a  ouculio  in  its  mouth.  I  hod  already  seen 
the  ugly  creature  there  several  times.  These.spiders  havfe 
a  hideous  appearance,  but  are  said  to  be  inoffensive  to 
man.  The  multitudes  of  creeping  thiitgs  here  ate,  never-v 
theless,  a  nuisance;  in  order  to  preserve  eatables  from'* 
them,  they  must  be  surrqundBd  by  water. 

There  is  a  general  talk  now  of  a  fresh  attack  being 
made  on  <;iuba,  a  new  attempt  at  conquest  which  is  said 
to  originate  with  the  Americans..  It  Js  said,  also,  that  the 
expedition  is  arming  at  Yucatan,  and  consists  of  a  number, 
of  people  who  were  ki  the  Mexicab  ^war ;  it  is  expected 
about  Eeuiter.  Many  -  families  on  ,  the  plajitations  hold 
tiiemselves  in  readiness,  foir  flight  from*  the  island  on.  the 
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firat  outbreak  af  disturbanoes.  The  Creoles  are  bitterly 
displeased  with  the  Spanish  government,  and  they  have 
reason  for  being  so..  They  wish  universally  to  be  liber- 
ated from  the  Spanish  yoke,  but  are  themselves  too  weak 
to  undertake  their  own  liberation ;  and  they  fear  the  ne- 
groes, who,  pn  the  first  ocoasion^  would  rise  against  them. 
The  Spanish  army  is  in  active  preparation  to  defend  the 
island  agajnst  the  Americans.  The  American  government 
has  publicly  declared  itself  opposed  to  these  robber  expe- 
ditions,^ and  admonishes  all  good  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  them.  The  Spaniards,  however,  suspect 
the  American  slave  states  of  being  concerned  in  theni, 
and  of  desiring  their  success,  in  order  that,  by  the  annex- 
ation of  Cuba  as  a  slave  state,  they  might  have  a  balance 
in  the  South,  against  the  increase  of  the  free  states  in  the 
North.  I  shafl  hear  the  result  of  all  this^  however,  in  the 
United  States. 

On  the  22d  of  April  I  shall  bid  fisirewell  to  this  beauti- 
ful, but  serp^nt-stung  Cuba ! 

""  Matanzas,  April  6th. 

I  am  once  more  at  the  good  and  excellent  house  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.^  happy  to  be  with  these  young  and  handsome 
people  inhaling  the  delieious  air !  No  place  has  such  ^aif 
as  Matanzas,  so  animating,  and  so  charming ;  and  nowhere 
does  one  hear  so  much  miusic.  The  whole  day  through 
may  be  heard  Cuban  dances  from  four  or  five  pianos  ia 
the  neighborhood;  and  in  the  evening,  a  couple  of  gentle* 

"-men  come  out  upon  a  piazza  nearly  opposite  to  ours,  and 
sing  Spanish  songs,  and  accompany  themselves  sm  the 
guitar;  a  skillful,  h^rp-player  goes  about  from  door  to 
door,  twanging  upon  his  barp^strings  as  he  carries  his 
harp  on  his  back,  and  playing  a^^^  the  doors  "  La  Huuta 

.  .Arragonega^^^  that  dance  so  full  of  quivering  life,  till  my 
whole  being  quivers  and  dances  as  I  listen  to  it— or  la 
Caekucckj  so  full  of  grace ;  and  during  all  .this,  the  band 
ia  BQvmding  from  La  Plaza  des  ArntaSy  where  the  beam 
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monde  of  Hatanzas  are  walking  about  in  the  moonlight 
beneath  the  poplars ;  the  ladies  without  bonnets,  and  with 
flowers  or  other  ornaments  in  their  hair,  In  their  trans- 
parent  veils  and  white  dresses-— and  where  I  also  walk 
during  these  pleasant  evenings  with  ray  young  hostess 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  house,  or  with  my  agreeable 
young  countryman,  Mr.  F. ;  so  that  one  hears  music 
enough  at  Matanzas,  that  is,  in  the  evenings  espeoiajly, 
when  there  is  a  regular  charivari  of  it,  but  which  is  by 
no  means  disagreeable,  because  the  time  and  the  spirit 
of  the  music  is  in  all  cases  so  very  muoh  alike.  In  all 
.  this  there  is  a  gay,  sportive,  care-free  life ;  I  give  myself 
up  to  the  influence  of  it,  and  bathe,  as  it  were,  in  the 
softly  floating  atmosphere  which  dances  around  me,  like 
playful  zephyrs,  as  I  pace  the  piazza  till  toward  midnight, 
and  see  the  Southern  Cross  gleaming  as  it  ascends  higher 
and  higher  in  the  heavens,  above  a  row.  of  dark-green, 
shadowy  sapota-trees.  Yes,  this  is  indeed  a  peculiarly 
delicious,  tranquil  life ;  I  wish  that  every  body  could  thus 
enjoy  it.  On  the  prairies  of  America,  and  often  in  Amer- 
ica, did  I  stretch  out  my  arms  and  fly-^fly  over  the  whole 
earth.  Here  I  wish  merely  to  be  quiet — ^to  sit  in  the 
shade  of  the  palms,  and  listen  to  the  rustling  of  their 
branches,  or  on  the  piazza  in  a  rocking-chair,  soothed  by 
music  and  the  zephyrs  of  Paradise ;  thus  could  I  sit,  it 
seems  to  me,  for  an  eternity,  and  feel  nothing  wanting! 

Mrs.  B.  drove  me  last  evening  in  hefr  volante  to  the  top 
of  Combre.  A  pair  of  horses  drew  the  volante  rapidly 'up 
the  hill,  although  it  is  a  two  hours'  journey.  The  road 
lay  between  lofty  candelabra-like  aloe-plants ;  and  when 
we  had  reached  the  sumniit  or  ridge  of  hills,  we  beheld 
the  blue,  vast  sea  stretching  out  on  the  right  hand,  scat- 
tered over  with  trading  vessels  and  ships  of  war  both 
'lal^e  and  smull;  all  that  great  world's  life  and  that  bound* 
less  oioean  of  the  world;  ^nd  to  the  left,'  inclosed  within 
mountains,  Yumori  Valley,  wiA  its  j^reen  and  lovely  groves 
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of  palms,  like  a  quiet,  peaceful  paradise — a  greater  or 
more  beautiful  contrast  can  not  be  imagined.  Beautiful 
habitations,  the  country  houses  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  Matanzaa,  were  scattered  about  this  elevation,  sur- 
rounded by  trees  and  flowers.  We  saw  the  sun  set  and 
the  moon  rise  in  calm  majesty.  I  could  merely  say, 
"  God,  how  beautiful  are  thy  works  !" 

Oh !  I  would  bring  to  this  height  of  Combre  the  woman 
wearied  aod  imbittered  by  life-— she  who  has  seen  into 
the  darkened  abysses  of  l^ife ;  I  would  let  her  here  see, 
breathe,  and  derive  again  courage  and  hope  from  these 
speaking  symbols  of  the  afRuenco  and  glory  of  the  All- 
good  !  I  would  place  her  here,  and  say  to  her,  '*  See,  all 
this  is  thine— ^will  be  thine  one  day  when  thy  desert-pil- 
grimage shall  be  ended,  and  thou  shedt  have  won  the  vic- 
tory— Trust  and  hope !" 

We  drove  back  through  the  clearest  moonlight,  with  the 
view  aoross  the  bay  lying  unbroken  before  us  the  whole 
way.  But  Mrs.  B.  and  I  had  absorbed  ourselves  in  a  con- 
versation upon  quite  another  subject  than  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  I  gave  to  them  merely  a  half  attention,  a  pre- 
occupied mind,  and  now  feel  a  little  reproach  of  con- 
science. 

10/A.  Ah,  how  charming  it  was  to  receive  a  letter  from 
ypu,  and  to  know  how  every  thing  was  at  home.  The 
letter  was,  it  is  true,  somewhat  old,  for  it  was  written  in 
January,  but  it  sounded  delioiously  fresh  to  me,  poor  West- 
Indian  pilgrim !  And  nothing  in  it  pleased  me  more  than 
to  know  that  you,  on  the  first  of  June,  will  go  with  the 
Q.'s  ^to  Harstrand.  Thoughtful,  rational  people,  brother- 
in-law  and  sister ! 

I  shall  not,  however,  be  at  horne  in  July,  and  perliaps' 
not  even  in  August;  I  h&ve  still  so. much  to  see  apd  to 
consider  thoroughly  in  the  United  States ;  but  when  cold- 
er weather  comes,  then,  my  dear  child,  I  shall  .come  and 
be  witl\  you  and  mamma.     And  how  much  of  light,  and 
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warmth,  and  good^  both  in  great  and  small,  shall  I  not 
have  gathered  np  in  my  wanderings — nor  shall  I  keep 
them  all  to  myself— of  that  you  may  be  sure ! 

I  have' enjoyed,  and  still  enjoy,  much  in  Cuba,  both  in 
soul  and  body,  and  I  have  become  really  stout  and  young 
again  there  (N.B. — In  comparison  with  what  I  was  in 
the  United  States,  where  I  grew  both  thin  and  old).  I 
should  have  still  further  improved  if  I  could  only  have 
rested  somewhat  But  my  imagination  has  been  so  much 
invigorated — or,  rather,  so  much  excited  here,  that  it  has 
left  me  no  repose,  but  has  kept  me  in  an  almost  continual 
fever.  New  objects  and  new  combinations  are  continually 
presenting  themselves,  and  exciting  me  to  copy  them  or 
tp  avail  myself  of  them,  and  urging  me  to  undertake 
.  more  than  I  can  accomplish,  both  as  regards  time  and 
ability.     It  is  almost  laughable,  and  sometimes  also  a  lit- 

.  tie  to  be  regretted,  because  I  can  get  no  rest  I  am, 
however,  more  amused  by  my  work  than  I  haye  ever  been, 
and  I  take  portraits  now  better  than  I  did  formerly,  but 
those  which  are  most  successful  I  generally  leave  at  .the 
homes  where  I  am  staying  at  the  time.  Yes,  those  good, 
beautiful  homes  !  they  have  been  as  good  to  me  at  Cuba 
as  in  the  United  States ;  open,  hospitable,  they  have  af- 
forded me  rest  and  friends,  and  have  enabled  me  to  see 
and  to  know  the  inner  life  and  condition  ojf  society,  and 
have  given  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing'people  who'will 
be  unite4  in  my  heart  with  the  delicious  air  and  the  beau- 
tiful palms  of  Cuba.  Among  these  is  Mrs.  P.,  one  of  the 
best  hearts  in  the  world — one  of  those  gentle,  motherly 
beings  whom  one  must  love  and  reverence  with  one's 

/whole  heart.  It  was  a  grief  to.  me  to  part  with  her  and 
her.  kind  daughters,  who  overwhelmed  me  with  kindness- 
ea  and  gifts,  even  to  the  last  moment. 

I  live  with  the  young  couple  here  as  with  a  younger 

.  brother  and  sister,  and  am  as  happy  «s  possible  with  them 
in  their  lovely  home,  and  iji.the  charming  air  of  Matanzas. 
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I  have  again  visited  my  beloved  valley  of  Yumori,  and 
made  a  drawing  of  its  opening,  as  being  most  manageable 
from  the  azotea  of  the  house,  which  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  this  point.  I  wished  also  to  draw  a  Cuban  house, 
and  selected  for  this  purpose  a  small,  very  pretty  house 
on  La  Plaza  des  Armas,  Very  early  in  the  morning,  ac- 
cordingly, I  seated  myself  upon  a  bench,  under  the  pop- 
lars there,  with  pencil  and  book,  and  thus  hoped,  quite  un- 
observed, to  place  Casa  donna  Fabriana  Hernandez  in 
my  album.  The  first  morning,  every  thing  succeeded  to 
my  wishes.  One  negro  only  looked  out  of  the  gate  of  the 
house  and  cast  suspicious  glances  at  me.  The  second 
morning,  however,  several  heads  peeped  forth  from  the 
house,  and  a  crowd  of  lads  gathered  round  me,  peeping 
into  my  album.  On  the  third  morning,  the  house  was  in 
evident  inward  uneasiness,  and  tall  men  came  round  me 
talking  Spanish,  not  in  any  unfriendly  manner,  and  with 
questions  to  which  I  could  give  no  other  reply  than  by 
showing  them  my  drawing,  and  saying  "  hermoio  Casa  in  ^ 
Matanzas,^^  They  laughed,  but  would  see  me  at  work, 
and  there  was  no  more  tranquillity  for  me;  I  therefore 
left  the  place  ds  soon  as  I  had  done  sufficient  of  the  house 
to  enable  me  to  finish  the  drawing  at  home.  A  handsome 
Cuban  house,  with  its  fresco-paintings,  it^  handsome  iron 
railing,  parapet,, and  decorationsps  a  complete  trinket  from 
its  ornament  and  loveliness.  The  gate  of  the  house  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  too  large  for  the  house,  and  there 
always  stands  the  elegant  volante,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  feet  of  the  family,  because  these  seldom  move  out 
of  the  house  excepting  to  be  conveyed  by  it.  The  gate  is 
always  kept  fastened  except  when  it  is  opened  for  the  vo- 
lante, and  a  little  wicket  in  the  gate  serves  for  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  pedestrians. 

I  drive  out  in  the  afternoons  with  Mrs.'B.,  sometimes  to 
make  purchases,  and  sometimes  upon  one  of  the  b^ftutiful 
promenades,  Paseo  de  Tacon  or  LaPlejn;  this  last,  along 
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tii0  shore,  where  we  breathe  the  fresh,  delightfal  sea^air, 
while  the  waves  dash  and  roar  against  the  beaoh^  is  inde- 
scribably delightfal.  It  is  sometimes  late  before  we  re* 
tarn,  and  then  it  is  beautiful  to  see  the  lights  gleaming 
'in  Matanzas,  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills  along  the  shore, 
in  the  dark  but  clear  air. 

Oar  shopping  is  managed  in  this  way :  the  Yolante  stops 
before  a  shop,  when  immediately  one  or  two  shopmen 
hasten  oat  to  the  carriage,  and  inform  themselves  of  what 
the  signoras  require.  We  mention  what  we  wish,  and 
immediately  as  great  a  choice  of  the  particular  article  is 
broaght  out  to  us  as  we  can  desire,  and  our.  purchase  is 
made  without  our  leaving  the  volante.  Bat,  whether  we 
parohase  or  not,  the  behavior  of  the  young  gentlemen  of 
the  shop  is  alike  polite,  attentive,  and  agreeable.  Yes, 
one  might  &ncy  that  a  young  page  of  the  days  of  chivalry 
rather  than  a  simple  shopman  was  before  one,  so  court- 
eously and  agreeably  does  he  behave,  that  young  Spatiiard, 
to  the  purchasing  signoras  or  senoritas^  as  he  sometimes 
calls  them  in  a  flattering,  melodious  voice. 
'  Many  of  these  young  tradesmen  are  sons  of  good  fam- 
ilies of  the  island,  for  the  Creoles  have  not  mutsfa  higher 
prospect  in  life  than  trade  or  agriculture.  Civil  and  mil- 
itary employment  is  generally  given  to  Spaniards. 

During  these  drives,  my  young  hostess  salutes  the  pass- 
ers-by, or  the  people  in  their  houses,  with  a  gracious  wave 
of  the  hand,  and  the  word  adios!  as  we  proceed.  -Such 
is  th^  custom  here,  and  the  salutation  by  a  graceful  and 
friendly  movement  of  the  hand,  which  has  various  de- 
grees of  expression  and  warmth,  is  universal  both  for  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  and  seems  to  me  a  graceful  and  be- 
coming mode  of  salutation,  in  comparison  with  which 
our  custom  ^f  a  gentleman's  taking  off  his  hat  teeems  very 
troublesome  and  unnecessary.  The  polite  Spaniard  adds 
to  this  salutation  of  a  lady,  '^I  kiss  your  handd!'^  which, 
of  oourse,  means  npthing,  but  which  sounds  well,  and  thq 

Q2 
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expression  of  his  countenanoe  M  at  the  same  time  ex« 
tremely  charming.  The  Spaniards  are  certainly  the  most 
polite  of  all  men,  but  it  is  asserted  that  they  are  just  as 
fickle. 

I  yesterday  afternoon  saw  the  Spanish  soldieri»  exercise. 
Their  maneuvers  w^e  excellent;  but  they  were  very  short 
men.  Their  discipline  and  conduct  on  the  island  is  said 
to-be  very  good. 

.  With  the  evening  comes  music,  both  within  and  out  of 
the  house,  and  the  play  of  the  sea-breezes  on  the  piazza. 
Mrs.  B.  plays  the  lively  Cuban  and  Spanish  dances  re- 
markably well ;  and  now  also  she  plays  Swedish  polkas, 
which  she  has  learned  from  me,  and  I  play  her  dances. 
Sometimes' there  are  visitors,  both  of  the  European  set- 
tlers on  the  island  and  Spanish  ladies,  who  always  ma^ 
neuter  and  flutter  k  great  deal  with  their  fans,  for  the 
weight  and  the  splendor  of  the  fan  is  the  pride  of  the 
Spanish  lady.  I  have  seen  here  fans  which  have  cost 
from  twenty^five  to  one  hundred  dollars  each.  The  most 
valuable  ^re  of  ivory  set  with  gold,  and  greatly  ornament- 
ed) in  part,  with  small  oval  mirrors  on  the  outer  sides. 
The  maneuvering  with  the  fan  is  quite  a  little  science, 
in  which  the  Spanish  lady  or  Spanish  Creole  lady  com- 
prehends a  whole  language  of  signs,  by  which  she  con- 
verses when  and  how  she  will  with  the  friend  of  her 
heart. 

In  the  reception-rooms  of  Cuba  stand  two  rows  of  rock- 
ing chairs,  some  of  the  Spanish  and  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can style— the  Spanish  being  very  much  more  magnifi- 
cent and  heavier — the  one  again:»t  the  windows,  and  the 
other  within  the  room.  Here  people  sit  and  talk,  rocking 
and  fanning  themselves  while  the  wind  sports  in  through 
the  windows.  They^drlnk  tea  and  eat  preserves.  The 
Creole  ladies  have  fine,  soft  brown  eyes;  they  are  said  to 
have  good  naturaL  understanding  and  intelligence,  but  to 
be  very  ignprant.     They  are  principally  occupied  'within 
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the  hopse  in  sewing,  dressing  themselves,  and  receiving 
visitors.  .       -, 

I  shall  make  one  more  excursion  with  my  kind  friends 
— that  is  to  say,  up  the  -Canima,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
heautiful  rivers  of  Cuba,  and  not  far  from  this  place; 
then  I  must  say  farewell  to  Matanzas. 

April  13/A,  evening.  Yesterday  morning,  before  sun- 
rise, we  set  out,  Mrs.  B.,  her  brother  Philip,  and  myself, 
and,  just  as  the  sun  ascended  in  all  his  glory  from  the 
sea,  we  put  off  from  the  shpre  at  Matanzas.  An  elderly, 
weather-beaten  seaman  from  the  Canary  Isles,  and  his 
two  young  sons,  were  our  boatmen.  The  sea  was  quite 
calm,  or  merely  moved  in  long  smooth  waves  without 
foam.  This  was  all  as  it  should  be,  for  otherwise  we 
could  not  have  entered  the  Canima,  which,  in  rough 
weather,  is  dangerous  at  its  outlet  into  the  sea.  Cuba 
has  many  rivers  flowing  from  the  mountains,  b;ut  none 
large,  and  none  navigable  to  any. great  extent. 

After  a  sail  of  about  half  an  hour  on  the  sea,  we  reach- 
ed the  outlet  of  the  Canima^  a  clear  little  river  flowing 
with  a  sweep  into  the  sea,  from  between  lofty,  precipi- 
tous,  rocky  walls  covered  with  tropical  vegetation.  Fan- 
palms  waved  pn  the  heights  in  picturesque  groups,  and 
along  the  steep,  rocky  heights  grew  ao  infinite  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  amid  which  hung  splendid  orchids^ 
with  red,  yellow,  white,  and  purple  flowers,  around  which 
hovered  swarms  of  green  humming-birds.  Nearest  to  the 
river  grew  trees  and  shrubs  of  bamboo,  bending  down  to«- 
ward  the  water  with  a  movement  of  such  incomparable 
grace,  that  it  enohanted  me,  and  made  me  aloiost  melan- 
choly. The  shadow  of  the  hills  fell  over  the  river,  which, 
nerfectly  calm,  lay,  with  its  tropical  world,,  like  a  beauti- 
ful mystery  before  us.  Thus  advanced  we  onward  hour 
after  hoar,  and  at  every  new.  bend  of  the  river  discovered 
.  new  beauties,  but  all  of  the  same  character— palms,  aloes, 
-bamboos,  orchids,  humming-birds,     A  lovejy  white  bird 
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flew  continually,  in  advan<^  of  ns  for  sorae  time,-  alight 
ing*on  the  banks  to  rest,  and  then  flying  on  again  when 
we  approached,  only  anew  to  show  us  the  way;  they 
called  it  the  ga:sza.  But  the  sun  ascended,  and  there 
was  not  a  breath  of  air  in  that  deep  glen.  The  boys  who 
rowed  us  poured,  every  now  and  then,  water  down  their 
throats  from  the  spout  of  a  clay  vessel,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  stream  of  water  flowed  straight  into  their  stom- 
achs without  any  appearance  of  swallowing.  They  held 
their  heads  slanting  backward,  their  mouths  wide  open, 
and  the  clay  spout  at  some  distance  from  their  mouths, 
and  in  this  way  the  water  flowed  down  their  throats  for 
several  seconds,  after  which  they  cried  or  groaned  out  Ave 
Maria!  laughed,  and  rowed  on. 

We  landed  at  a  little  bend  of  the  river,  and  at«  our  ^ 
breakfast,  under  some  beautiful  bamboo-trees,  while  the 
humming-birds  danced  over  their  red  flowers  around  us. 

I  took  a  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  is 
here  very  narrow.  A  couple  of  ruinous  wooden  houses 
stood  upon  the  opposite  bank ;  the  most  lovely  groups  of 
palms  and  bamboos  were  scattered  beside  the  river.  The 
whole  scene  had  a  luxuriant  and  paradisiacaily  wild  ap- 
pearance. Crabs,  and  that  species  of  craw-fish  which  is 
called  in  America  the  fiddler^  from  its  one  large  cl«C^, 
swarmed  on  the  shore,  as  they  had  done  through  the 
whole  of  our  course.  Spite  of  all  the  beauty  of  the  vege- 
tation, I  felt  that,  in  order  for  any  iwie  t6  live  happily  here 
in  this  narrow  world,  he  must  be  either  a  crab  or  a  hum- 
mingf-bird.  ^  I  should  have  died  here  for  want  of  fresh  air. 

"We  were  surprised  on  our  return  by*  a  thunder-storm 
of  the  wildest  description,  and,  notwithstanding  the  arched 
sail-cloth  covering  of  our  boat,  we  were  wet  through,  which 
made  me  very  uneasy  on  account  of  Mrs.  B.,  who  was  not 
well  that  day,  and  who  is  not  strong.  We  were  glad  to 
reach  home  afte^f  a  sail  of  ten  hours.  Our  boatmen  con- 
tinued t9  potir  water  into  themselves,  and  to  sigh  out  their 
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Ave  Maria  !  and  were  to  fhe  last  in  good  humor,  and  ap- 
parently unwearied :  1  can  not  but  admire  their  power  of 
endurance. 

.  We  were  very  weary;  but  we  had,  however,  seen  the 
Caniipa,  and  I  now  can  place  the  impression  of  its  tropic- 
al  scenery  beside  that  of  the  Hudson,  the  Savannah,  the 
Uississippi,  the  Ohio,  and'  other  rivers  of  the  Western  land 

If  which  I  traversed. 

i  And  now  it'is  evening — my  last  evening  at  Matanzas; 

in  the  morning  I  shall  set  off  to  Havana.  I  have  spent 
the  evening  alone  with  my  young  Ariends ;  I  have  for  the 
last  time  heard  Mrs.  6.  play  La  Hauta  Arragonesa;  have 
heard  for  the  last  time  Adesie  Jideles  played  by  Mr.  B.  on 
the  organ.  I  asked  them  for  these  pieces,  that  t  might 
/  bear  them  away  with  me  as  my  latesrt;  memories  of  the 
days  spent  in  their  home^;  and  in  the  morning  early  I 
part  from  these  estimable,  kind  people — from  Matanzas 
and  its  beautifnl  neighborhood.  It  grieves  me  to  leave 
them,  but  it  can  not  be  helped.  Never  more  shall  I  feel 
such  an  atmosphere  —  such  zephyrs;  nevei^  again  hear 
such  a  flood  of  joyous  music ;  never  again  behold  Tu- 
mbri,  Canima,  and  Combre! 


LETTER  IIXV. 

Havana,  April  16th. 
GooD-MORifiNO  once  more,  my  little  heart,  in  Havana, 
where  I  am  excellently  lodged  jn  Mr.  Woolcott's  good  ho- 
tel, Havana  House,  and.whete  I  am  now  able  to  live  cheap- 
er than  at  first,  because  the  flood  of  travelers  has  now 
somewhat  withdrawn,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room.  I 
have  again  my  former  little  room,  with  its  Aitlet  on  the 
roof,  and  the  clever,  good-tempered  Mrs.  Mary  to  look  after 
me,  and  a  black  Rosetta,  with  splendid  eyes  and  a  cheer- 
ful smile,  to  wait  upon  me  as  a  second  servant.     The  gdod 
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P.'s  have  abo  again  invited  me  totake  up  my  former  quar- 
ters in  their  house ;  hut  the  house  is  full  of  children  and 
guests,  and  I  will  not  abu^e  their  hospitality ;  beside,  I 
so  infinitely  enjoy  my  solitude  and  my  liberty. 

This  is  Maunday-Thursday,  a  great  holiday  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  I  have  this  morning  visited  two'churoh- 
es  in  the  city.  Qi^here  was  great  pomp  in  them.  Ladies, 
dressed  as  for  a  ball,  knelt  upon  splendid  mats  in  silk  at- 
tire, and  0atin  shoes,  jewels,  gold  ornaments,  aiid.flowers, 
with  bare  neck  and  armSj  and  every  where  the  transparent 
black  mantillas,  and  every  where  glittering,  waving  fans. 
Quite  young  girls,  even,- were  so  tricked  out;  and  all 
around  them  stood  gentlemen  contemplating  the  ladies 
through  their  lorgnettes.  The  sight  of  all  these  adorned, 
only  half- veiled  women  of  all  colors — ^for  mulattoes  also", 
v^ry  splendidly  attired  and  with  magnificent  figures,  were 
among  them — prostrated  in  crowds  on  their  knees  in.  the 
o^ntr^  aisle  of  the  church,  from  the  very  end  to  the  altar, 
is  really  beautiful,  especially  as  the  eyes  and  busts  of  the 
Spanish  women  are  generally  remarkably  lovely.  But 
the  virant  of  earnestness  in  every  thing,  excepting  in  van-" 
ity  and  the  wish  to  be  admired,  was  very  striking,  espe- 
cially on  a  day  such  as  this — ^the  d^y  cf  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per— that  calm,  unpretending,  solemn  day  of  initiation  to 
the  highest  and  holiest  life  of  humanity.  I  called  to  re-  ^ 
membrance  a  Maunday- Thursday  in  St.  Jacob's  Church 
at  Stockholm ;  there  simply  called  **  Going  to  the  Lord's 
Supper."  "Whole  families  assemble — father,  mother,  and 
children,  assemble  to  drink  together  from  the  cup.  I  re- 
membered the  silence,  the  calm,  deep  devotion  of  all  who 
filled  that  crowded  church ! 

There  is  but  one  general  vpice  in  Cuba,  among  th^  stran- 
gers of  varans  nations  dwelling  there,  of  the  entire  want 
of  religious  life  on  the  island*  The  clergy  live  in  open  de- 
fiance of  their  vows;  are  respected  by  no -one,  nor  deserve 
to  be  so ;  nor  does  morality  stand  any  Jiigher  than  religion. 
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^<  There  is  plenty  of  love  and. passion  at  Cuba,"  said  a 
thoughtful  young  man,  a  resident  there,  to  me,  <<  but  it  is 
more  frequently  on  the  side  of  vice  than  of  virtue." 

The  god  of  money  is  blindly  worshiped.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom thai  a  marriage  takes  place  in  which  b^  has  not  been 
consulted  before  any  other.  Ladies  who  remain  unmar- 
ried seldom  oontinue  blameless  in  their  lives.  Unmarried 
^men  never  are  so. 

People  come  to  this  beautiful  island^  like  parasites,  mere- 
ly to  suck  its  life  and  live  at  its  expense.  But  it  avenges 
itself,  flings  around  Mem,  its  hundred  -  fold,,  oppressive, 
snake-like  arms,  drags  them  down,  suffocates  their  higher 
life,  and  changes  them  into  a  corpse  in*  its  embrape. 

In  the  evening'.  I  have  again  visited  three  or  four 
churches.  They  are  splendidly  illuminated  this  evening, 
especially  the  choirs  and  around  the  altar-pieces.  They 
were  less  crowded  than  at  morning  mass,  and  now  princi- 
pally by  a  lower  class  of  people.  Several  seemed  to  be 
kneeling  and  praying  with  ddvotion.  There  sat,  one  on 
eaoh  side  the  entrance  of  the  Cathedral,  two  ipagnificent 
Spanish  dames  entirely  covered  with  jewels,  each  with  a 
table  before  her,  upon  which  a  collection*  was  made  for 
•  the  poor.  One  single  jewel  from  all  their  splendor  would 
richly  have  outweighed  all  the  offeriogs  of  those  humble 
people.  I  passed  in  and  out  without  impediment,  min- 
gled with  the  crowds  in  the  churches,  or  frith  the  crowds 
in  the  streets,  and  all  was  peaceable  and  quiet.  The  ap- 
pearance was  of  a  people  going  about  to  amuse  themselv^es 
From  this  moment  to  Easter  Sunday  morning  at  about 
nine  o'clock,  a  profound  stillness  prevails  in  Havana ;  not 
a  single  vbianteis  seen  in  the  streejts.  To-morrow  after- 
noon they  will  be  occupied  by  a  great  profession. 

Easter  Sunday,  I  witnessed  the  procession  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  with  two  American  acquaintances,  from 
the  piazza  of  l^a  Plaza  d^s  Armas,  Ladies  dressed  as 
for  a  ball,  white,  yellow,  brown,  and  black,  attended  by 
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gentlemen,  filled  the  square  early  ill  the  afternoon,  walk- 
ing about,  talking,  and  laughing.  The  mulatto  ladies 
were  particularly  distinguishable  by  their  showiness,  brill- 
iant flowers  and  ornanients  in  their  hair  and  in  their  bo- 
soms, and  in  these  they  flaunted  about  in  the  style  ^fproiid 
peacocks.  It  Was  evident  that  people  were  expecting  a 
splendid  show.  In  the  twilight  the  procession  approach- 
ed with  candles  and  blazing  torches,  ^he  figure  of  the 
dead  Christ  is  borne  along  lying  upon  a  state-bed,  beneath 
an  immense  chandelier,  which  lights  up  the  pale,  noble, 
wax  countenance.  Mary  weeping  is  borne  after  in  a 
gold-embroidered  mantle,  atid  with  a  golden  crown  on  her 
^ead;  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  other  Mary,,  have 
also  their  magnificent  garments.  The  pirocession  was 
large,  and  not  without  a  certain  pomp  and  dignity.  Among 
those. \\^c  took  part  in  the  procdsi^ion,  1  observed  a  num- 
ber of  negroes  with  large  white  scarfs  bound  across  the 
breast  and  shoulders:  I  was  told  that  they  belonged  to  a 
kind  of  order  of  Freemasons,  who  attached  therosfelves  to 
the  church  by  the  exercise  of  deeds  of  mercy,  .taking  care 
of  hospitals,  &c. 

Thousands  of  people  streamed  gayly  along  the  streets 
and  squares,  and  the  colored  portion  especialiy  brilliant, 
in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  It  was  a  splendid  spec- 
tacle, but  not  at  all  suitable  for  the  occasion.  Not  a  par- 
ticle of  seriousness  was  observable  among  the  masses  of 
people.  It  was  very  evident  by  this  procession  that  relig- 
ion wa»  dead  in  Ctlba ! 

Nevertheless,  yesterday  was  a  great  fast,  and  a  deep 
stillness  prevailed' throughout  the  lively  Havfima.  This 
morning  the  image  of  the  arisen  Christ  was  borne  in  great  ' 
procession  from  the  Cathedral  to  the  Church  of  St.  Catali- 
na  I  and  from*  St.  Catalina,  in  the  mean  time,  another  pro- 
cession was  advancing,  the  weeping  Mary  Magdalene  seek- 
ing for  Christ.  When  the  processions  meet,  apd  it  is  pro-' 
claimed  that  Mary  MkgdaTene  has  mei  Christ,  a  shot  i% 
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fired,  and  all  the  bells  of  the  chnrohes  begiir  to  ring,  flags 
to  wave  in  the  harbor  and  on  the  church  towers,  and 
trampeta  to  he  blown.  The  fast  is  at  an  end.  Yolantes 
drive  ont  of  the  gates,  and  negroqs  msh  abont  also,  shout- 
ing .and  laughing ;  a  thoughtless,  universal  jubilation  at 
once  begins. 

^  During  all  this  I  quietly  betook  myself  to  my  favorite 
Cortina  de  Valdez.  It  was  the  loveliest  morning  that 
eould  be  imagined.  The  bright  blue  sea,  agitated  by  the 
wind,  flung  itself  in  lofty,  silvery-crested  waves  around  the 
feet  of  the  rocks  of  the  Moro,  and  the  flags  in  the  harbor . 
fluttered,  cheerfully  in  the  morning,  breeze."  The  atmos- 
phere was  full  of  regenerated  life.  *White  doves  flew  down 
to  the  white  marble  basin,  and  drank  of  its  fresh  spring 
waters ;  little  green  lizards  darted  about  on  the  wall  with 
love  and  delight ;  and  as  I  walked  tdong^  my  soul  patter- 
ed these  words :  ^  ~ 

She  walks  al6ng  lonely;  / 

6he  comes  from  a  foreign  land ; 
Sbe  is  jdistant  from  friends  and  froqi  kindred ; 
She  walks  along  lowly, 
Lonely  she  walks  among  strangers ; 
They  of  her  having  no  knowledge,  *       ^    * 
She  not  knowing  them ; 
^    They  look  upon  her 

With  cold  and  indifferent  glances. 

Yet  still  her  spirit 

O'erfloweth  with  joy,- ^ 

With  bliss  gosheth  over. 

And  bright  are  her  eyes, 

With  warm  tears  of  gladness. 

She  ha&oR^ /n^9u2. 

One  friend  who  was  dead, 

And  he  has  arisenf 

And  this  is  his  day  of  arising, 

The  morning  of  Easter ! 

And  fresh  living  taneeoA, 

And  the  bright  sun  ascending, 

And  the  ringing  of  church-bells, 

And  the  fluttering  of  banners, 

And  flowers  unfolding. 
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And  twittenng  of  lizards, 

And  the  beating  of  drums, 

And  the  blaring  of  trumpets, 

And  the  great  ocean. 

And  white  doves  whidi  drink  at  the  rim  of  the  fountain ; 

They  all  speak  of  Him, 

They  all  bear  His  name, 

lliat  name  so  beloved, 

And  His. name  by  the  whole  world  is  borne ! 

April  20th.  Your  birth -day!  Blessings  on  the  day 
which  g9.ve  me  my  dear  friend !  I  can  not  to^lay  pre- 
sent yon  with  flowers,  but  I  can  sit  down  in  thought  with 
you,  and  tell  you  the  history  of  the  day,  which  was  to  jne 
party-colored,  but  amusing,  and  which  will  perhaps  amuse 
you. more  than  a  bouquet. 

Two  American  gentlemen,' of  the  chivalric  species^whom 
I  hope  our  Lord  ,wiU  bless  with  man's  best  reward-r-good 
ftnd  beautiful  wives — ^had  taken  charge  of  me  and  my  ef- 
fects when  I  ."came  by  rail-way  from  Matanzas  to  Havana, 
JBind  .conducted  me  and  mine,  safe  and  sound,  to  Havana 
House.  One  of  them,  who  has  resided  much  in  Cuba, 
Texas,  and  Mexico,  and  who  has,  in  consequence,  a  touch 
of  the  Spaniards'  grace  of  speech  and  roanner,  has  since 
that  time  been  a  very  agreeable  companion  to  me,  and  I 
have  to  thank  him  for  presenting  me,  through  conversa- 
tion, with  living  pictures  of  the  scenery,  population,  and 
manners  of  these  Southern  lands.  The  other,  Mr.  F.,  a 
merchant  of  New  York,  is  grave  and  simple  in  his  man- 
ners^ one  of  those  men  with  whom  I  always  am  at  ease, 
and  to  whom  I  feel  a  sort  of  sisterly  relationship. 

'  This  gentleman  has  accompanied  me  with  noble  Amer- 
ican simplicity,  and  as  kindly  and  with  as  little  sense  of 
impfopriety  a^  if  he  had  been  a  brother,  in  various  of  my 
little  excursions,  making  4ll  the  needful  arrangements  for 
me  in  the  pleasantest  manner.  Thus  we  took  a  sail  to- 
gether to-day  in  the  beautiful  bay,  crossed  over  tp  the 
heights  CasaBlanca,  which  are  covered  with  tiie  wild 
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eandelabra-like  aloes,  and  saw  from  thenae  a  glorious  sun- 
set ;  after  wliich  we  rowed  round  in  the  dark,  clear  diadows 
of  the  hills  on  the.  water,  and  saw  it  drip  infold  and  silver 
drops  from  the  oar^.  It  was  abeautiful  excursion,  which 
had  only  one  shadow;  that  Was  the  company  6f  a  G-erman 
gentleman,  who  had-  a  great  deal  (rf  that  iitiperiousness 
which  one  frequently  £nds  in  European  gentlemen,  but 
seldom  or  never  in  Americans.  His  inflated  manner  form- 
ed  on  this  occasion  a  great  contrast  to  the  single-minded- 
ness  of  the  American,  who,  in  hiB  simplicity,  .was  so  far 
his  superior.     But  this  is  merely  en  passant. 

I  was,  in  reality,  going  to  tell  you  of  a  visit  which  I  and 
my  two  American  gentlemen  had  macte  to  the  Cabiidos  de 
NegroSj  or  to  the  assemblies  of  the  ftbe  .negrdos  of  the 
city.  It;was  not  possible  for  m&  to  go  alone.  These  two 
gentlemen  offered  to  escort  me,  and  Mr,  C,  who  spoke 
8pani;sh  like  a  native,,  undertook  to  obtain  admission  for 
us,  although  the  free  negroes,  in  general,  do  not  admit  of 
the  whites  in  their  society,  nor  are  they  by  any  means  so 
patient  or  so  much  under  restraint  asin  the  United  States. 

As  these  clubs  generally  meet  in  the  afternoons  and 
evenings  of  the  Sunday,  we  set  off  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
street  in  which  the  cabiidos  are  situated?  for  they  occupy 
a.  whole  street  hear  one  of  the  toll-gate^  of  the  city.  The 
whole  street  swarmed  with  negroes,  some  decked  out  with 
ribbons  and  bells,  some  dancing,  otibeors  standing  in  groups 
here  and  tb^re.  There  prevailed  a  wild  but  not  rude 
sort  of  lawlessness,  and  on  all  hands,  near  and  afar  off, 
was  heard  the  «gay,  measured  beat  of  the  African  drum, 
l^ound  the  gates  of  the  different  halls  were  collected  groups 
of  white  people,  most  of  them  evid^tiy  sailors,  who  were 
.endeavoring  to  get  sight  of  what,  was  passing  inside ;  but 
a  oouple  of  negroes,  stationed  at'each  with  sticks  in  their 
hands,  kept  the  entrance  closed  with  good-tempered  de- 
tercnination,.and-did  not  allow  tha  doors  to  open  beyond 
half  way.  -  ;  • 
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By  some  means,  howcrver)  Mr.  C.  sncoeeded  in  getting 
ikis  head  within  the  door  of  the  LHOoom6e8'  CabUdOy  and 
then  requested  permission  for  la  Signora  to  enter.  Some 
negro  heads  peeped  out,  and  when. they  saw  my  white 
bonnet  and  veil,  and  the  flowers  which  I  wore-— for- 1 
adorn  myself  more  with  flowers  here  than  in  Sweden — 
they. looked  kinid,  and  graated  permission  per  la  Signora^ 
and  the  gentlemen  also  who  accompanied  her  were  allow- 
ed to  enter ;  but  the  iixxt  was  immediately  closed  to  vari- 
ous others  who  wished  1x>  thrust  in  after  us. 

Chairs  were  offered  to  us  not  far  from  the  door ;  we 
weca  presented  to  the  queen  and  the  king  of  the  assembly, 
who  made  demonstrations  of  good- will,  and  we  were  then 
left  to  look  about  us  in  quiet. 

The  soom  was  tolerably  large,  and  might  contain  about 
one  hundred  persons.  On  the  waU  just  opposite  to  us 
was  painted  a  crown,  and  a  tiirone  with  a  canopy  over  it. 
There  stood  the  seats  of  the  king  and  queen.  The  ous- 
toraotry  dancing-  was  going  forward  in  front  of  this  seat 
One  woman  danced  ^lone,  under  a  canopy  supported  by 
ibur  people.  Her  dancing  must  have  given  great  delight 
—though  it  was  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  negro 
ladies  which  I  havd  already  described — for  alt  kinds  of 
handkerchiefs  were  hanging  about  her,  and  a  hat,  even, 
had  been  placed  upon  her  -head.  The  women  danced  on 
this  occasion  with  each  other,  and  the  men  with  the  men ; 
some  struck  the'  doors  and  benches  with  sticks,  others  rat- 
-tled  gourds  filled  with  stones,  and  the  drums  thundered 
with  deafening  power.  They  were  appatently  endeavor- 
ing to  make  as  much^  noise  as  possible.  While  this  was 
going  on,  a  figure  was  seenadvancing  with  a  scarlet  hat 
upon  his  head,  and  with  a  great  numb^  of  glittering 
strings  of  beads  round  hk  neck,  arms,  and  body,  which 
was  naked  to  the  waist,  from. which  hung  scarlet  skirts. 
This  figure,  before  whieh  the  people  parted  to  each  aide, 
approached  me,  bowing  all  the  timC;  and  as  he  did  so  the 
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whole  upper  portion  of  his  body  seemed  to  moVe  in  snake- 
like  folds.  Still  making  i^ese  serpentine  movements,  he 
stood  before  me  with  extended  hands,  I  being  not  at  .all 
oertain  whether  he  was  inviting  me-  to  dance,  or  what  was 
the  meaning  of  his  apparently  friendly  ^imaoes,  and  his 
great,  blaok,  outstretched  hands.  At  length  he  uttered, 
with  other  words,  *^per  la  bonita  /'*  arid  I  oomprehended 
that  all  his  bowings  and  bedizenment  were  intended  as  a 
compliment  to  me,  and  I  made  my  reply  by  shaking  one 
of  the  black  hands,  and  placing  within  it  a  silver  ooin, 
afler  which  we  exchanged  friendly  gestures;  and  my  friend 
made  a  serpentine  retreat,  and  began  to  danoe  on  his  own 
account,  receiving  great  applause  frt>m  the  by-standers. 
A  great  number  of  negroes  were  eitting  on  the  benches, 
many'of  whose  countenances  were  earncfit,  and  remarka* 
bly  agreeable.  The  Lucoom^es  have,  in  general,  beautiful 
oval  countenances,  good  foreheads  and  hoses,  well-fojrmed 
mouths,  and  .the  most  beautiful  teeth..  They:  look  less 
good-humored  and  gay  than  the  other  negro  tribes>  but 
have  evidently  more  charaeter-and  intelligence.  The  na* 
tion  is  regarded  as ridi,  inconsequence  of  the. great  prizoi 
which  it  has^won  in  the  lottery,  and  this  wealth  it  is  said 
to  apply  to  a. good  use— the  purchasing  the  freedom  of 
slavesr  of  this  tribe. 

Those  eabildoes  are  governed,  as  I  have  already  said» 
by  queens,  one  or  two,  who  decide  upon  tl|e  amusements, 
give  tone  to  the  society^  and  determine  its  extension*  They 
possess  the  right  of  electing  a  king,  who  managed  the  pe* 
cuniary  affairs  of  the  society,  and  who  has  under  him  a 
secretary  and  master  of  the  ceremonies.  The  latter  pre- 
sented me  with  ^  small  pointed  card,  which  gave  admiB* 
sion  to  the  ^<  CabUdo  de  Senorn  Santa  Barbara  de  la 
ncunofi  Lueumi  Alagua.^^  * 

♦  The  Laccoin6e  nation,  like  the  other  African  tribes,  Gangj^s,  Con- 
goes,  &c.,  are  divided'  into  many  subordinate  tribes,  with  their  various 
oogniaiiensy  and  tbeifvariims  plitites  (^m^etfaig. 
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After  this,'  and  When  we  had  made  a  little  offering  to 
the  treasury  of  the  society,  we  took  our  departure,  in  or- 
der to  visit  .other  cabildoes.  And  in  all  cases  they  were 
so  polite  as  to  give  free  aooess  to  la  .Signora,  la  bonita^ 
and  her  companions.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  polite- 
ness is- to  be  attribated  to' the  negro  character,  or  to  the 
Spanish  influence  upon  %  but  am  inclined  to  believe  the 
latter.  . 

I  was  r^eived  in  the  Cabtldo  de  Gangas  by  thd  two 
qileette,  two  young  and  very  pretty  blaok  girls,  dressed  in 
perfectly  good  French  taste^  in  pink  gauze  dresses,  and 
beantifril  bouquets  of  artificial  roses  in  their  bosoms  and 
their  hair:  they  both  smoked  cigarettes.  They  took  me 
kindly  each  by  the  hand,  seated  me  between  thetn,  and 
continued  to  smoke  with  Spanish  gravity.  One  of  them 
had  the- very  loveliest  eyes  imaginable,  both  in  form  and 
expression.  On  the  wall  opposite  to  us  was  a  large  and 
well-painted  leopard,  probably  the  symbol  of  the  nation. 
There  were  also  some  Cattiolic  piiotures  aod  symbols  in 
the -hall.  I.  here  saw  a  whole  group  of  women  moving 
in  a  kind  of  dance,  like  galvanized  lit)gs,  but  with  slower 
action,  bowing  and  twisting  their  bodies  and  all  their 
joints  without  any  meaning  or  purpose  that  I  could  dis- 
cover. It  seemed  to  be  the  expression  of  cfome  kind  of 
animal  satisfaction ;  it  had  also  the  appearance'  as  if  they 
were  seeking  fipr  something  in  the  dark.  And  the  poor 
benighted  people'  may  be  satd  to  be  still  seeking— tiieir 
true  life'«  joy,  Ijieir  life  beyond  that  of  Nature, 

They  seem,  however,  to  have  approached  nearer  to  this 
in  the  States  of  North  America.  I  thought  of  that  noc- 
turnal camp-meeting  in  the  forest,  by  the  light  of  the  fire-» 
altars,  and  of  the  melodious  hymns  which  sounded  from 
the  can) p  of  the  negroes!  ' '*    - 

I  saw  in  another  CabUdo  de  Gangas  that  same  ijreg- 
ular,  serpentine  dance,  danced  in  oiroies  and  rows  both  by 
men  and  women  around  ode  a&othen     I  saw  again,'also, 
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in  .a  Cahildo  de  CongoSf^tlie  Congo  dance,  as  I  had  seen 
it  in  the  bohea  at  St  Amelia,  and  another  which  seemdd 
to  be  a  mixture  of  the  Spanish-Creole  dance,  Yuca  and 
'  Congo  dance.  There  is  considerably  more  animation  in. 
the  latter  dances  than  .in  the  former,  as  well  «^s  more  art 
and  poetical  feeling.  The  symbol  painted  upon  the  wall 
of  this  room  was  «  sun  with  a  human  -face.  Here  also 
were  several  Christian  symbols  and  pictures.  But  even 
here;  also,  the  Christianized  and  truly  Christian  Africans 
retain  somewhat  of  the  superstition  and  idolatry  of  their 
jiatiye  land.  The  Con^o  and  Granga  nations  seem  to  me 
born  of  a  more  careless  temperament,  and  have'  a  hiore 
animal  appearance  than  the  'Luocomees. 

I  visited  byo  other  cabildoes,  but  did  not  find  any  new 
features  of  interest,  and,  finally,  I-Wafs  heartily  wearied  by 
the  noise,  and  the  rattling,  and  ih&  bustle,  and  the  dust, 
and  the  chaotic  disorder  in  the  dancing,  and  in  the  mov^- 
ments  of  their  assemblies.  I  longed  for  pure  air  and  clear 
water,  and,  to  gratify  my  longing,  Mr,  F.  drove  me  in  his 
volaute  to  Havana  harbor. 

It  was  sunset.  We  inquired  for  our 'friend,  the- boat- 
man of  the  former  evening,  Rafael  Hernandez,  who  soon 
madeliis  appearance  with  his  splendid  boat,  La  Leonora 
Rositaj  and  rowed  us  out  into  the  harbor. 

-  Ah !  how  beautiful,  inthat  tranquil^  resplendent  even- 
ing, to  row;  softly  along  that  palm-decorated  shore,  and 
silently  to  inhale  the  pure  air,  and  to^  contemplate  the 
soft,  clear  coloring  of  every  object.  The  glowing  bliish 
of  evening  tinged  all.  Presently  the  lamps  were  lighted 
on  the  quay  la  Alameda  di  Pa%la^  and  other  places  along 
tEe  harbor.  Th§se  tit  up  the  shore  and  tiie  water  with  a 
wonderfully  pure  and  dear  splendor.  '  It  seems  to  me  ae- 
if  light  and  air  hei-epossessed  sound  and  melody;  I  hear, 
a^«  it  were,  their  purity,  while  it  strikes  upon  my  eye. 
And  now  I  felt  as  if  I  had  come  out  of  ^haos  into  the 
world  of  pure  light  and  harmony.     But,  of  a  truth,  what^ 
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able  to  see  Iiis  wife  and  little  boy  often  almost  drove  him 
to  despair^     Mrs.  F.  said  to  bim, 

<*  If  you-  will  break  yourself  of  this  habit  of  strong 
drink,  I  will  allow  you  a  peso  a  week,  and  lay  the  money 
by  for  you,  and  with  it  youjnay,  in  time,  buy  the  freedom 
of  your  child."  • 

From  this  moment  the  man  became  perfectly^  sober,  and 
persevered  in  beingso  for  many  months.  After  this  thne 
of  trial,  Mrs.  F.  paid  him  the  money  which  she  had  prom- 
ised, and  added  to  it,  in  order,  said  she,  to  show  him  her 
esteem  and  satisfaction,  as  much  mOTe  as  was  necessary 
to  purchase  the  freedom  of  the  child.  He  kissed  her  hand 
with  joy  and  tears  of  gratitude;  he  was  beside  himself 
with  happine»|,  and  with  the  prospect  which  was^afforded 
him  of  sometime  being  able  to  purchase  the  freedom  of 
the  child's  mother  also,  and  being  united  to  her..  This 
was  now  in  progress  of  accomplishment.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  parents  and  the  child  had  secret  meetings,  and 
their  love  was  as  heartfelt,  as  romantically  warm  and 
steadfast  as  that  which  any  novel-writer  describes  be- 
tween his  heroes  and  heroines. 

Mrs.  F.  confirmed  all  that  I  had  already  heard  of  the 
kindness  of  the  Spanish  masters  to  their  domestic  slaves, 
and  the  care  which  they  take  of  them  in  their  old  age. 

But  if  the  domestic  slaves  are  commonly  well  treated, 
the  slaves  on  the  plantations  are,  in  a  general  way,  quite 
the  reverse;  they  are  looked  upon,  not  as  human  beiogs, 
but  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  are  treated  with  greater  se- 
verity than  these. 

The  house  of  the  F.'s  is  now  altogether  full  of  love, 
music,  and  mirth.  Young  Louisa  F.  is  married,  and  will, 
although  still  hardly  more  than  a  child,  now  become  mis- 
tress of  her  own  household. 

I  have  been  sorely  tempted  just  now  by  a  journey  to 
Jamaica  and  thence  to  Mexico,  which  would  have  been 
bv  DO  means  difficult  of  accomplishment.     But  time  and 
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— ^besides,  I  should  not  in  Jamaica,  in  Central  America, 
nor  yet  in  South  America,  see  any  thing  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  vegetation,  population,  manners,  mod«  of  build- 
ing, or  in  any  other  way  different  to  what  I  see  in  Cuba, 
under  the  tropical  heavens  and  the  dominion  of  the  Span- 
iards.  And  this  was  essential  to  me  for  my  picture  of  the 
Jfew  World.  I  have  now  received  a  clear  impression  of 
its  sduthem  hemisphere.  Books  and  engravings  will  help 
me  to  see  the  difference. 

And  that  they 'already  do.  1  have  seen  at  Mr.  F.'s  en- 
gravings of  Mexico  and  other  cities  of  Spanish  America, 
which  seem  to  me  merely  repetitions  of  Havana.  And 
in  Prescott's  excellent  history  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  highlands 
of  these  countries,  as  well  as  with  the  noble  Aztees  who 
once  dwelt  there. 

Christian  Aztecs  must  one  day  rule  over  these  glorious 
couiftries,  and.  upon  their  noble  heathen  foundation  erect 
a  new  temple,  a  new  community,  which  shall,  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  make  then^  the*  highlands  of  the  world. 

J  have  beheld  the  countenance  of  the  earth  beneath  the 
sun's  warmest  beams, where  they  pall  forth  palms  and  oof- 
fee-shrubs.  I  know  the  ciroumstano()3  of^very-day  hun^an 
life  there,  its  pleasures  and  its  miseries.  I  have  compre- 
hended this  new  page  in  the  book  of  creation  and  the  life 
of  nature.  I  have  eojoyed  and  been  grateful.  Ai^d  after 
two  weeks'  longer  stay  in  Cuba,  to  see  Madame  C.  and  the 
paradisiacal  regions  of  the  CaiTetal  to  the  east  of  Havana, 
I  shall  turn  from  the  tropics  and  the  palms  once  more  to- 
ward the  United  States,  and  in  the  course  .of  a  few  months 
hope  to  see  again  Sweden,  you^and  all  my  dear  ones.  Be- 
lieVe  me,  the  home  of  the  pine-tree  h  my  home,  deader  to 
me  than  the  palm-groves  here.  Here  I  could  not  live, 
after  all !    * 
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LETTER    XXXVI. 

San  AntoDio'de  los  Bagnos,  April  23. 

AsROAD  on  ao  adventare  in  foreign  lands,  my  dear  hearty 
and  for  the  moment  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind  ;  I  am 
here,  all  alone,  in  a  little  Spanish  pomida  otfonda  .(a  third- 
rate  publio  house),  as  uncomfortable  as  possible,  sutround- 
ed  by  people  who  do  not  undei^tand  me,  and  whom  I  do 
not  understand  either.  I  am  hete  awaiting  the  ar^^ival  ef 
a  volante  from  Signora  C,  inrhioh  is  to  take  me  to  her  plan- 
tation, about  five  English  miles  from  this  place.  Possibly, 
however,  she  may  not  yet  have  received  the  letter  which 
announced  my  arrival  here,  and  the  volante,  in  that  case, 
may  not  come  for  a  day  or  two,  and  I,  in  the  mean  time, 
shall  have  to  stop  here;  but  I  am  neither -uneasy  nor  in 
want  of  food,  for  my  little  traveling  fairy  is  with  me,  and 
keeps  me  in  capital  humor,  an()  has  enabled  me  to  fall  in 
with  a  little  Spanish  Don  on  the  rail-way, 'who  could  speak 
a  little  French,  and  who  was  delighted  to  be  of  service  to 
me;  With  his  help,  and  my  Spanish  phrase-book  and  dic- 
tionary, I  manage  very  well.  And  besides,  I  have  sent  off 
a  letter  of  introduction,  which  I  had  with  me,  to  Don  II- 
dephonso  Miranda,  who  lives  not  far  from  here^  ^^insu  Caf- 
feial  en  Afg^tzar,"  and  I  expect  to  see  him  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  with  his  assistance  I  shall  be  able  to  get 
out  of  my  fonday  for  he  speaks  French  like  a  pative,  I  am 
told  ,*"  and  is,  besides,  a  co^aZ/ero-per/tf/ to. 

I  am  now  writing  to  you  in  a  little  room  with  bare 
whitewashed  walls  and  earthen  floor,  the*  only  furniture 
of  which  is  one  wooden  cbair  and  a  wooden  table,  and 
with  the  wind  blowing  with  all  its  might  in  through  the 
window.  But  here  it  is  the  warm  wind  of  Cuba,  and  ona 
oan  not  be  angry  with  it 

My  journey  this  morning  by  the  rail- way  was  glorious, 
like  another  morning  journey  which  I  made  some  weeks 
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siooe,  and  the  palms  and  splendid  flowers  of  the  oaffetals 
shone  out  the  wKole  length  of  the  way.  The  whole  gf 
tl\is  side  of  the  island  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
coffee  plantations,  the  most  splendid  days  of  which  are 
DOW  <over,  as  they  are  not  able  to  produce  coffee  in  the 
sarne  quantity  and  of  the  same  excellent  quality  as  the 
more  southern  {dantajbions  of  the  island,  and  are,  in  conse- 
quence».  somewhat  on  the  decline.  San  Antonio  de  los 
Baffnos  is  a  small  city  or  town,  celebrated  for  its  baths, 
and  for  the  beautiful  mountaii^  scenery  of  its  neighbor- 
hood. Plantations  lie  scattered  among  these  hills,  where 
the  heat  is. never  extreme,  where  the  sea-breezes  contin- 
ually, blow,  and  the  grass  is  green  the  year  routid ;  airy 
habitations  are  these,  with  splendid  views  over  the  vast 
sea.  San  Antonio  is  further  celebrated  for  a  subterranean 
riydt,  which  I  shall  go  out  and  endeavor  to  discover  for 
myself*  I  have  dismissed  the  guide  whom  my  friend  Don 
Manuel  obtained  for  me,  saying  that  lie  was  a  coqutn,  and 
who  appeared  to  me  to  be  stich  in  so  high  a  degree,  that 
I  considered  him  quite,  capable  .of  pitching  me  d9wn  into 
the  subterranean  river  which  I  was  going  to  see.  I  ex- 
cused myself,  therefore,  on  the  plea  of  el  vento.  It  blows 
so  into  my  room  that  I  can,  not  write  any  more.  The  pa- 
per is  ill  a  perpetual  flutter. 

Cafietal  la  Concordia,  April  27th 

I  have  had,  since  I  last  wrote,  various  small  uoeaainess- 
es  and  misadventures^  but  all  of  which  turned  out  for  the 
best,  and  I  now  write  to  you  from  Madame  C.'s  beautiful 
coffee  plantation,  where  I  am  staying  amid  the  most  de- 
lightful tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  of  hef  lovely  family. 

I  spent  the  d^y  quite  alone  at  San  Antonio  in  my  little 
posada.  My  ro6m,  however,  although  naked  and  bare  of 
furniture,  was  clean,  and  Baimund,  the  servant  of  the 
bouse,  was  very  respectful  and  kind,  and  began  by  de- 
grees, out  of  pure  good-will,  I  believe,  to  understand  me, 
and  if  I  had  not  been  left  alone  in  this  posada  for  a  time ; 
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and  if  these  little  adverse  cironmstanoes  had  not  ocourred, 
I  Hhonld  not  have  made  acquaintance  with  San  Antonio 
de  los  Bagnos,  as  I  have  now  done,  a^d  that  would  have 
been  a  great  pity. 

When  I  had  dined  on  some  excellent  boiled  beef  and 
yams,  and  the  day  began  to  grow  cool,  I  set  out  on  a  sol- 
itary ramble,  having" long  since  become  hardened  against 
the  wondering  glances  of  the  screaming  arid  skipping  n^- 
gro  children,  who  always  follow  me  at  first  when  I  go  out 
alone. 

Some  palm-thatched  huts,  standing  in  a  plantation- 
grove  at  a  little  distance  from  the  posada,  attracted  me, 
because  I  presumed  them  to  be  the  dwellings  of  negroes  ; 
and  I  was  not  deceived  in  this  respect.  I  soon  found 
myself  wandering  in  a  small  irregular  town,  thrcagh 
streets  oT  biroh-hark  arid  brushwood  (3ottages,  surrounded 
with  little  gardens,  and  the  beautiful  trees  and  vegetation 
of  the  country.  Cocoa-palms  and  bananas  grow  on  all 
hands,  andt  on  all  hands  might  be  seen,  beneath  them, 
stark-naked  negro  children  leaping  and  playing  about; 
negro  women  were  at  work,  or  were  standing  at  the  doors 
of  the  cottages.  I  found  myself  evidently  in  an  African 
region. 

"  Bon  Jour,  Madame,"  sounded  toward  me  from  one  of 
the  huts,  and,  turning  round,  I  beheld  a  stout  and  well- 
dressed  negro  woman  standing  at  her' door,  who  looked 
like  a  persohified  invitation.  I  accepted  it,"gla(l  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  talking  with  some  of  the  people  ;  and 
on  entering  the  cottage,  which  was  spacious,  I  found  her 
one  of  the  very  nicest,  kindest,  most  cheerful  old  negro 
women  that  one  can  imagine.  Every  thing  also  in  and 
about  the  cottage  was  clean  and  orderly,  bed-room,  kitch- 
en, and  gacden,  and  the  old  woman  took  me  to  see  ev- 
erything, laughing  with  all  her  might  at  every  ques- 
tion which  I  asked  or  observation  which  I  made.  She 
was  bom  in  St.  Domingo,  and  had  been  servant  in  a 
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French  fiiniily  there  before  the  revolution,  on  the  island. 
Sh^  expressed  herself  very  imperfectly  in  French,  but 
nevertheless  gave  me  a  deal  of  information  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  negroes  in  the  little  town.  They  seemed 
to  be  happy  and  contented ;  supported  themselves  on  their 
small  allotments  of  land  and  by  their  animals,  as  well  as 
by  doing  work  of  various  kinds  for  the  people  of  the  city. 
She  herself  took  in  washing,  and  was  well  contented  with 
her  world.  >  At  the  present  moment  she  was  enjoying  a 
dolce  far  niente^  and  so  also  was  her  husband,  who  could 
not  speak  any  other  language  than  Spanish,  and  therefore 
<lid  not  take  part  in  our  conversation,  but  sat  and  smoked 
his  cigar  with  an  expression  of  the  most  cordial  good-na- 
ttire'  and  contentment.  When  I  saw  some  banana-trees 
in  the  garden  (which  was  not  remarkably  well  kept),  I 
asked  her  whether  she  ate  bananas  at  breakfast.  This  in- 
quiry seemed  to  be  inconceivably  entertaining,  and,  al- 
most choking  with  laughter,  she  said  she  must  have  roast- 
ed meat  and  coffee  at  breakfast,  but  that  her  husband  ate 
roasted  bananas. 

Wishing  that  happy  old  couple  a  long  life  in  their  cot- 
tage, I  went  on  ray  way,  and  every  step  increased  my  de- 
light at  the  irregular,  bujt  poetical  and  picturesque  scene 
which  San  Antonio  de  los  Bagnos  presented  to  my  view. 

Imagine  ruins  of  old,  lofty  walls  and  porticoes  covered 
with  fresco-paintings,  among  small  white  ot  gayly  tinted 
Cuban  houses  and  small  palm-thatched  negro  huts,  all 
standing  in  picturesque  confusion;  a  deep  but  narrow 
fiver,  as  clear  as  crystal,  its  banks  overgrown  with  shad- 
owy trees,  among  which  stand  negro  huts,  with  their 
palm-leaf  roofs,  and  over  these,  bending  down  from  the 
sloping  banks,  bananas  and  bamboo-trees,  and  all  aronnd 
bushes  covered  with  red  and  yellow  flowers ;  in  the  river 
imagine  boys  bathing,  and  gamboling  about,  and  old  stone 
and  woodcft  bridges  spanning  it,  with  their  pointed  pil- 
lars and  buttresses;  and  majorals  riding  over  the  bridges 
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with  pistok  at  their  saddle-bows,  and  swords  with  silver 
hilts  by  their  sides ;  and  here  and  there,  upon  the  verdant 
banks  of  the  river,  or  beneath  ooooa  and  bamboo  trees,  in 
gardens^  or  beside  the  old  porticoes  and  the  ruined  walls, 
groups  of  olive«compl6xioned  or  white  women,  for  themo^ 
part  yonng  and  handsome,  some  smoking  cigarettes,  oth- 
ers with  white  flowers  in  their  hair,  commonly  acknowl- 
edging the  salutation  of  the  passer«by  wHh  graceful  in- 
clinations of  the  head,  and  a  melodious  ^^^  Buono  tardea 
SignoraP^  and  here  and  there  groups  of  lightly-clad  peo- 
ple, joUy  negro  men  and  women,  and  stark-naked  negro 
children,  carrying  themselves  like  re^lar  littlef  savages;  . 
white  men  sitting  on  the  stone  walls,  or  wandering  slowly  ^ 
along,  smo'king  cigars;  and  over  all  this  that  mild  trop- 
ical sky,  that  delicious   air,  a  soft  but  joyous  light — ^ 
shimberoUB,  joy-giving,  far  niente  life-*-and  you,  see  an  . 
outline  of  the  panorama  which  I. contemplated  wandering 
hither  and  thither,  until  the  shades  of  evening  advanced, ' 
and  stars  came  forth  on  the  scene. 

Again  in  my  fonda^  I  prepared  myself  for  the  nighi 
I  had  a  neat  little  bed  with  clean  sheets  and  a  light  cov- 
erlet. I  obtained  a  cup  of  weak  tea,  some  bread,  and  a 
night-lamp,  my  friend  Raimand  devoting  himself  to  me 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  gravity.  I  was  now  alone ; 
and  the,  sound  of  a  guitar,  accompanied  by  a  tremulous, 
monotonous,  but  ^pleasingly  melancholy  song,  similar  in 
character .  to  the  Spanish  seguidilla,  reached  me,  and  \» 
the  sound  of  thi^  I  fell  asleep  on  my  cool  sacking  bed, 
and  passed  an  excellent  night,  undisturbed  by  the  blood- 
thirsty robbers  that  I  feared-^nats  and  fleas. 

When  I  woke  n^t  morning,  I  saw  the  respectful  faoe 
of  my  friend  Raimund  at  my  low  window,  come  to  in- 
quire if  I  wished  for  any  thing.  I  wished  for  coffee  and 
an  egg;  and  while  I  was  thus  breakfasting,  La  Miranda 
was  announced  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  that  he  was 
regarded  as  a  pqwer'oliYi^  first  rank. 
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And  before  long,  I  was  prepared  to  reoeive  Don  Ilde- 
phon30  Miranda,  whieh  I  did  in  a  room  adjoining  mine, 
and-  of  the  same  unpretending  oharaoter. 

Don  Ildephonso  Miranda  whistled  to  the  people-  of  the 
posaday^enid  they  fle^w  forward  to  reoeive hia  commands; 
he  motioned  with  his  hands,  and  they  flew  to  all  distan- 
ces to  fulfill  them. 

Aa  for  myself,  La  Miranda  was  really  en  cnballero  per- 
fetta^  infinitely  polite  in  tone  and  mannner ;  he  ^allowed 
me  the. use  of  his  volante  and  his  caLashero  to  convey  me 
to  Madame  C.'s;  breakfasted  with  me;  arranged  every 
thing  as  I.  wished;  and  when  I  waslibouttp  set  off,  and 
inquired  for  my  bill  at  the  posada^  it  was  already  paid 
by  La  Miranda!  It  would  have  been  no. use  protesting 
against  it,  neither  would  it  have  been  becoming ;  I  treat- 
ed it,  therefore,  as  unimportant,  and  thanked  him,  with 
a  oompliraent  on  the  politeness  of  the  Spaniards.  This 
politeness  is  really  great  toward  ladies  and  foreigners, 
and  must  be  founded  on  a  certain  national  pride,  which, 
at  the  bottom,  is  noble  and  beautiful. 

I  drove  to  the  residence  of  Madame  C,  the  CafTetal  la 
Concordia,  in  Bon  Ildephonso's  volante  and  in  a  tropical 
hot  wind,  which  raised  all  the  red  dust  oa  the  road  in  a 
whirlwind;  and  in  that  flying  career,  and  through  the 
cloud  of  red  dust,  I  could  merely  see,  in  passing,  the  beau- 
tiful palms  and  the  brilliant  flowers  of  the  cafTetals,  gleam- 
ing above  the  stone  walls  which  bounded  either  side  of 
the  way. 

Madanie  C.  was  not  at  home  on  her  plantation  j  she 
was  away  at  the  sea,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island, 
for  the  sake  of  bathing,  together  with  her  sons  and  grand- 
children ;  and  it  was  not  until  this  morning  that  she  would 

♦  Whistling  to.  people  of  the  eervant-class  is  customary  in  Cuba,  and 
they  make  use  of  it  also  among  themselves.  The  dound  is,  however, 
rather  a  hissing  than  a  whistling  sound,  tike  »^ sharp '<'H  !'^  and  is  audi- 
ble at  a  considerable  distance. 

R2 
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be  able  to  reoeive  mine  and  her  son's  letters.  But  the 
steward  on  the  plantation,  Don  Felix,  a  polite,  elderly  gen- 
tleman, received  me.  with  Spanish  oourtesy,  and  said, 

'*  Tdute  la  maison  est' a  votre  disposition  !  Vous  etes 
chess  vous.  Desposez  de  tout.  La  maison  est  a  vous,  Ce 
n^est  pas  un  compliment  /" 

We  dined  together,  the  polite-  old  gentleman  atid  my- 
self. Don  Felix  spoke  of  Madame  G.  with  an  expression 
of  worship.  <       -  .  - 

"  Oh,  c*est  un^  dame,  une  dame,  comme  it  y  en  a  peuP^ 

Trinidad,  a  kind  negro'  woman  with  lovely  eyes,  and 
who  sp^ks  a  kittle  French,  is  niyfemme  de.chambre,  and 
I  slept  that  night  at  this  place.*  The  next  morning  bronghit 
a  letter  from  Madame  C,  inviting  me  to  join  her  at  the 
sea-coast,  arranging  all  for  my  coming,  and  appointing  as 
my  companion  the  very  dearest  of  alliiandsome  and  grace- 
ful boys,  Adolpho  S.,  twelve  years  old,  Madame  D.'s  eldest 
grandsob. 

We  set  off.  It  was  an  arduous  journey  in  the  com- 
mencement, through  a  perfect  wilderness,  over  stocks  and 
sbnes ;  then  in.  a  boat,"  drawn  by  men  along  a  narrow 
stream,  almost  choked  up  with  reeds  and  different  kind^ 
of  water-plants.  It  was  horribly  wearisome  and  horribly 
hot.  My  little  dark-eyed  cabellero,  the  sweet  lad,  en- 
couraged and  comforted  me :  "  It  will  soon  be  better,"  said 
he;  "we  have  got  over  the  worst  now!  We  shall  very 
soon  come  into  more  open  Water  !'*  The  amiable  little 
fellow  was  really  a  refreshment  to  me  on  this  part  of  the. 
journey,  which  occupied. three  mortal  hours;  the  water, 
after  that,  expanded  into  a  little  river,  and  we  felt  the 
breezes  from  the  sea.  At  the  outlet  of  the  little  river  into 
the  sea  a  few  small  birch-bark  huts,  regular  fishers'  huts, 
stood  upon  the  bare  turf;  here  dwelt  the  aristocratic  fam- 
ily, and  lived  a  kind  of  field-life  for  some  weeks  for  the 
sake  of  the  bathing.^ 

Madame  C.  had  just  now  returned  from  the  YolHl   How 
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handsome  and  charmiDg  she  appeared  as  she  advanced 
toward  me  in  her  long  white  costume,  with  her  mild,  pale 
countenance,  her  noble  bearing,  her  beautiful  manner. 
She  seemed  to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  the  most 
refined  womanly  grace  was  impressed  on  face  and  form. 
Around  the  beautiful  lady  stood  two  young,  tall,  hand- 
some men,  her  two  youngest  sons,  Alfred  and  Sidney  S., 
and  a  handsome  Spanish  lady,  the  wife  of  the  eldest,  and 
their  six  children,  four  boys  ahd  two  girls,  all  handsome ; 
and  in  the  outskirts  of  this  beautiful  group,  negro  men, 
and  women,  and  dogs. 

A  cottage  on  the  other  ^ide  of  the  little  river,  and  op- 
posite that  of  Madame  C.'s,  is  prepared  for  me.  I  shall 
be  there  quite  alone,  and  the  excellent  lady  has  made  it 
as  comfortable  -as  it  can  be,  with  a  bed,  a  chair,  and  a 
table.  The  wind  blows  straight  through  its  walls  of 
brushwood,  on  the  side  facing  the  sea,  but  then  it  is  the 
wind  of  Cuba.  There  are  no  trees  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood — nothing  but  swampy,  low  meadow,  and 
beyond  that  the  great  sea,  which  extends,  unbroken  by 
rocks,  into  limitless  distance.  We  are  here  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  island,  in  a  desolate  region,  inhabited  alone 
by  poor  fishermen,  for  whonrrMadame  C.'s  residence  among 
them  makes  the  red-letter  days  of  the  year.  The  whole 
has  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  may  do  for  a  few  days.  I 
am  almost  sorry  that  I  have  come  here,  because  I  fear 
that  I  have  caused  a  deal  of  inconvenience  to  the  sea- 
bathing family.  They  are,  howjBver,  too  polite  to  wish  me 
to  perceive  it,  and  I  have  determined  to  be  contented  with 
every  thing ;  and  that  is  not  difficult  in  this  air.  We  fared 
sumptuously  at  a  small  table  on  the  piazza  of  Madame  C.'s 
^  palm-hut,  and  afterward  sat  talking  by  .star-light  in  the 
-mild  sea-wind, 'as  I  haye  not  tklked  for  a  long  time,  on 
interesting  periods  in  history — in  Swedish  history  among 
the  rest,  for  this  intellectual  lady  and  her  well-educated 
sons  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  its  main  features. 
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It  was  near  midnight  when,  with  the  aid-^of  a  faithful 
old  servant,  I  reached  the  other  aide  of  the  river  hy:  means 
of  a  crazy  old  hridge ;  it  hlew  atrongiy  from  the  sea,  aod 
the  waves  roared  very  much.  The  Southern  Cross,  with 
its  glon-y  of  Centaur^s  stars,  and  the  magnificent  star  in 
the  ship  Argo,  Canopus,  stood  bright  above  the  sea  in 
the  southern  heavens;  I  greeted  them,  and  crept  into  my 
hat.  The  light  w^s  blown  out;  but  the  stars  peeped  in 
tJirough  the  opening  of  the  window  which  faced  the  sea. 
The  curtain  of  the  bed  fanned  and  fluttered  about  in  the 
wind ;  but  it  was  the  wind  of  Cuba.  I  lay  down  in  my 
bed  with  it  whistling  round  me,  and  though  I  did  not  sleep 
much,  yet  still  enjoyed  an  unispeakable  pleasure,  as  if 
borne  upward  by  th^  wings  of  the  wind,,  and  by  the  fresh, 
gentle  spirit  of  the  sea.  I  did  not  seemt  to  be  conscious 
of  ray  physical  being ;  I  felt,  as  it  werie,  changed  into 
spirit. 

The  next  morning  the  sc^ne  presented  a  serious. aspect 
The  heaven  was  clear;  but  the  night- wind  had  driven 
the  sea  inland,  and  still  continued  to  blow  with  the  same 
force;  the  river  swelled,  and  overflowed  its  banks  and  the 
land  round  our  huts ;  oifl  pool  of  water  was  brought  into 
oommunioation  with  anoUier,  and  the  pools  all  ran  to- 
gether into  small  lakes.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to 
walk  from  one  hut  to  another;  we  paddled  about  like 
ducks  in  the  water.     The  family  began  to  be  alarmed. 

'*  If  the  wind  continues  in  Ijiis  direction,  we  shall  be 
surrounded  with  water  in  the  morning!^ 

The  wind  did  blow  from  that  quarter.  It  was  now  im- 
possible to  pass  from  one  hut  to  another,  excepting  with 
boats;  the  water  had  risen  as  high  as  Madame  C.'s  piaz- 
za.    We  could  no  longer  go  out. 

"  Ce  n^est  pas  vivre  icV^ 

And  they  came  to  the  hasty  resolution  of  leaving  La 
Pldya,  and  returning  every  one  of  them  to  La  Concordia 
next  morning.     The  eldest  son-  and  all  the  children  were 
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ilh  The  remainder  of  the  family  and  I  sat  and  talked 
together  cheerfully  enough  in  the  evening  till  half  past 
ten,  when  I,  in  storm  and  darkness,  partly  splashing,  and 
partly  leaping  through  water,  reached  my  cottage,  where, 
yriih  the  storm  roaring  round  me,  and  amid  showers  of 
rain,  I  still  passed  a  very. good  night. 

The  next  morning  the  oajlip  broke  up,  and  we  returned 
to  the  cafTetal  by  the  same  narrow  brook  whi<dx  we  had 
before  traversed  to.  reach  La  Pl&ya.  In  the  crowded 
space,  the  heat  and  inconvenience  of  all  kinds,  I  felt  a 
sort  of  silent  despair  in  being  obliged  to  increase  the  gen- 
eral discomfort,  though,  by  only  one  individual  addltbnal 
presence ;  and  I  was  at  the  same  time  filled  with  admira* 
tion  of  the  amiable  old  lady,  who,  though.herself  very  un* 
well,  yet  endeavored  to  shelter  under  her  parasol  as  many 
of  the  yanng  ones  as  she  could  from  the  heat,  and  to  save 
my  legs  by  theirs.  The  youngest  Bambino  screamed  the 
whole  half  of  the  way.  At  length,  wearied  outj  and  in  .a 
very  deplorable  condition,  we  reached  the  caffetal. 

But  we  recovered  ourselves ;  and  ia^the  evening  we  sat 
out  on'the  beautiful  piazza,  and  saw  the  brillisLnt  oucutios 
floating  through  the  air,  and  listened  to  Spanish  ^egui« 
dillas,  which  Alfr^o  S.,  who  is  romantically  handsome, 
sang  to  the  guitar  with  a  beautiful  voice,  and  the  utmost 
feeling  and  expression,  do  that  it  did  one's  soul  good  to 
hear  him.  How  different  is  the  £(ame  song  when  sung 
with  or  without  soul !  These  Spanish  seguidillas,  the  pe- 
culiar national  aoifgs  of  Spain,  have  alsoita  peculiar  na« 
tional  spirit,  which  breathes  from  them  with  indeacriba* 
ble  freshness  and  nature.  One  recognizee  in  them  the 
inspiration  of  a  youthful  primeval  life.  They  have  this 
in  common  with  our  popular  songs,  however  different  they 
may  be  from  them  in  temperament  and  character.  Our 
melodies  are  deeper  and  richer,  but  there  is  more  sunshine 
in  theirs,  and  a  more  joyous  and  a  warmer  life.    . 
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La  Concordia,  May  Int. 

Ag^in  I  bleas  G-od  that  he  enables  tne  in  Madame  C., 
the  proprietor  of  tliis  plantation,  to  be  acquainted  with 
and  to  love  one  of  those  beautiful  maternal  women^  who 
are  a  blessing  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  who 
are  able,  at  least  for  a  moment,  to  remove,  even  from 
slavery  its  oppressive  fetters,  and  to  allow  the  slaves  to 
forget  them.  ♦ 

This  was  very  soon  evident  to  me  from  the  apparent 
joy  of  the  negro,  people  in  her  return  to  the  plantationi 
and  from  the  bean(iing  countenances  which  met  her,  and 
replied  to  her  joyous,  cordial  salutation ;  and  each  passing 
day  only  makes  this  the  more  dear,  as  I  silently  observe 
the  motherly  spirit  which  induces  her  to  visit  the  sick 
among  the  slaves  herself,  to  send  them  the  food,  or  allow 
them  the  little  indulgence  which  they  have  wished  for ; 
a;9  I  have  seen  how,  de^ily,  on  the  piazza,  her  chair  is 
surrounded  by  dozens  of  little  negro  children,  who  sit  or 
creep  atiier  feet,  leap  and  play  with  ene  another  around 
her,  touching  her  white  dress,  coming  and  complaining  to 
her  just  as  familiarly  as  if  they  were  her  own  children  ; 
seen  the  mutually  joyful  greetings  between  her  and  the 
negroes,  both  men  and  Women,  whom  we  meet  in  our 
walks ;  heafd  it  also  continually  in  her  unpremeditated 
expressions,  felt  it  in  her  heart,  in  the  charm  of  the  at- 
mosphere which  surrounds  her  beloved  presence. 

This  evening,  when  she  and  I  were  returning  in  the 
twilight  from  a  ramble  in  one  of  the  woods  of  the  planta- 
tion, we  met  a  negro  woman. 

"  Oh,  Francisca,  Francisca !"  exclaimed  Hadame  G.', 
cordially,  and  inquired  from  her  in  Spanish  how  she 
was,  &c. 

Francisca  replied,  with  a  beaming  expression,  that  she 
was  well,  was  happy,  and  hoped  soon  to  present  sua  merei 
with  a  beautiful  little  n^grito,  She'expected  soon  to  be- 
come a  mother.     Mistress  and  servant  could  not  have 
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conversed  more  oordially  in  our  own  free  country.  The 
young  anticipating  mother  was  evidently  certain  that  her. 
child  would,  in  the  handsome  white  lady,  meet  with  a 
motherly  protector. 

A  little  negro  lad,  who  was  one  day  playing  with  her 
youngest  grandson,  rushed  up  to  her  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  complaining,  <'  He  calb  me  a  negro  without 
shame  !"  (un  negre  sans^  honte). 

^^  Don'.t  play  any  longer  with, him  I''  said  Madame  Cv, 
gravely.  "  Don't  play  with  him  now,"  continued  she, 
addressing  the  other  negro  boys  around  them.  And  the 
handsome  little  Edwardo  received  a  reproof,  and  was  left 
alone  and  with  downcast  looks  for  some  time. 

I  often  admire  the  patience  with  which  she  allows  her- 
self to  ^he  surrounded  and  £9llowed  by  the  active  little 
troop  of  black  childi^en,  who  kick  up  a  cloud  of  dust  on 
the  roads  around  bier  white  figure.  I  confess  th)it  I  could 
not  endure  it  as  she  does;  but  I  shall  often  in  memory 
hear  her  gentle  voice  say,  as  she  frequently  does,  when  I 
ftirn  the  oonversaticm  to  this  subject, 

^*  These  poor  creatures,  whose  lot  is  so  hard,  who  labor 
for  us,  and  have  so  little  prospect  of  freedom  and  happi- 
ness, ought  we  not  ^to  alleviate  their  fate,  and  sweeten 
their  iives  by  all  means  in  our  power?  I  can  not  bear 
to  see  any  thing  suffer— not  ^ven  an  anirtml.  It  is  a  con- 
solation to  me  to  know  that  my  negroes  are  fond  of  me. 
1  am  fond  of  them,^and  I  have  always  found  them  de* 
voted,,  and  anxious  to  do  all  that  I  wish  them  to  do.  l?hey 
*  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  manage  when  they  once  see 
that  people  really  wish  them  well,  and  desire  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  just  toward  them.  ^ 

.  ^*  I  never  allow  any  flc^gin^  to  take  place  on  this  plant-  ^ 
ation  without  my  express  permission.     The  majorals  are 
rude,  uneducated  men,  and  often  will  strike  a  negro  in 
^passion  and  from  ill  humor.     This  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed.    When  a  negro  is  guiUy  of  any  offense  whiph  de« 
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serves  punishment,  I  am  informed,  and  I  determine  the 
punishment.  If  the  whip  is  to  l[>e.usecl,-it  must  be 'used 
without  pinion,  and  only  when  admonition  and  reprimand 
have  proved  themselves  unavailing.  My  negroes  are  at> 
tached.to  me  because  they  know  that  I  wiU  never  allow 
them  to  be  .ill' used." 

<'It  is  not,  then,  true,"  said  I,  triumphantly,  '<  what  T 
have  been  told  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  negroes,  a*nd  that 
in  the  slave  distmrbanoes  in  1846  the  kindest  ihasters 
were  those  who  were  first  murdered  by  their  slaves?" 

<^^ Ah,  no!"  returned  Madame  Q.,  '^ such  oondnot  is  not' 
in  accordance  with  human  nature !  It  happened  at  that 
very  time  that  I  was  quite  alone  among  my  negroes,  and 
they  it  was  who  watched  over  my  safety.  My  son  wa^ 
obliged  to  go  to  his  plantation  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
island)  where  just  then  the  tumult  wa&  in  full  force.  The 
niajoral  was  absent  for  a  time.  ^  I  summoned  my  oontra- 
majoxals,  who  were  all  negroes,  and  thus  addressed  them: 

"  fYou  know  what  is  going  forward  at  this  time  not  - 
far  from  this  place — that  the  negroes  have  arisen,  &nd 
that  they  murder  and  plunder  their  owners?' 

•  "Yes,  they  knew  of  it. 

•  **  *  Very  well,'  said  I;  M  now  place  myself  and  my  fam- 
'  ily  under  your  protection.     My  son  must  l6ave  me,  and 

remain  away  for  two  or  three  weeks.  There  will  not  be 
a  white  man  on  the  plantation;  neither  will  I  send  ^or 
any.  I  depend  upon  you,  and  will  confide  myself  to  you. 
I  shall  consider  you  responsible  for  the  behavior  of  the 
negroes.  If  you  observe  any  disorder  among  them,  let 
me  be  informed  of  it,' 

**  They  promised  me  acpordingly. 

"  I  at  that  time,  as  now,  and  indeed  ever  since  my  hus-' 
band's  death,. slept  very  badly,  and  often  lay  awake  great 
part  of  the  night.     One  night,  therefore,  being  sleepless, 
I  rose  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning,  and  looked 
through  the  window,  when  I  saw,  to  my  astonishment. 
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one  ot  my  majorals  vrmed  and  walking  sentry  before  my 
house.  1  called  to  him^  and  asked  him  if  any  thing  were 
amiss.  ^ 

.  ^<  <Nof  all  is  tranquil,' replied  he;  'but  we  fear,  I  and 
my  comrades,  that  soine  of  the  negroes  from  -^—  might 
come  here  and  disturb  your  grieice,  and  therefore  we  nle- 
termined  to  keep,  watch  over  your  house  in  turn  every 
night,  so  that  your  grace  might  be  able  to  sleep  quietly.' 

''  I  thanked  him  for  this  proof  of  devotion,  and  inquired 
how  the  negroes  were  behaving,  and  whether  they  worked 
as  usual. 

^^' Better  than  u^al,'  was  the  reply;  'they  know  that 
la  Signora  confides  in  them,  and  they  vrish  to  prove  that 
they  deserve  her  confidence.  Your  grace  will  be  always 
safe.'"  .      «    . 

After  these  proofs  of  the  fidelity  and  worth  of  the  ne- 
gro character,  ^the  noble  lady  can  not  do  other  than  suffer 
from  the  cruelty  and  the  injustice  which  she  sees  practieed 
by  so  many  of  thi9  ;$lftve-!Owhers  toward  their  slaves. 

'' On^n,"  said  she,  on  one  occasion^  ''have  I,  in  the  bit- 
terness which  this  has  occasioned,  wished  that  they  all 
could  be  free!" 

I  often  observe  in  her  a  shudder,  as  of  anguish,  and  hear 
a  sigh  when  the  whip  is  heard  to  crack,  which  is  the  sig- 
nal for  the  staves  to  go  to  work ;  for  here  even  she  has 
not  the  power  of  having  this  abominable  signal  changed. 
Another  more  musical  sound  is  heard  daily,  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  a  long,  melodious,  far-re- 
sounding blast  is  blown  on  a  shell,  th^  summons  from 
labor  of  such  negro  women  as  have  Infants  at  tiia  breast, 
to  go  and  suckle  them,  and  rest  before  doing  so. 

So  universally  known  is  the  kind  disposition  of  Madame 
C.  toward  her  negro  slaves,  that  she  i»  often  besought  by 
strange  negroes  who  have  displeased^  their  masters  to  be- 
come their  intercessors,  and  have  them  spared  from  pun- 
ishment.    It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  in  Cuba  for  ihe 
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offending  s^lave  to  choose  from  €fcmong  the  white  people  a 
Padrino  or  a  Madrina  to  interoede  for  them  with  their 
exasperated  owner,  who  seldom  or  never  refuses  pardon 
which  U  thus  asked.  Madame  C.  has  often  been  request- 
ed to  become  Madrina^  an^  never  in  vain.  Who,  io4eed, 
could  refuse  that  noble,  charming  woman  any  thing  which 
she  might  ask  for  ?  Wherever  her  white,  beautiful  form 
appears  .(she  always  is  dressed  in  white),  she  seems  to  be 
a  messenger  of  peace.  " 

*^  Madame  C.  was  born  in  San'  Domingo,  of  French  par- 
ents, who  fled  thither  from  France  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  During  the  bloody  tumults  -of  San  Dorningo,  she 
.and  her  family  were  saved  by  the  devoted  zeal  of  faithful 
.slaves.  During  the  beautiful  evenings  of  my  stay  in  the 
house  of  this  excellent  woman,  and  which  we  spend  on 
the  piazza,  or  in  quietly  wandering  in  the  palm*groves  of 
the  plantation,  she  has  related  to  me  many  episodes  from 
the'romantic  history  of  herself  and  her  relatives ;  and  she 
has  no  idea  how  much  I  am  captivated  by  those  traits  of 
an  unusually  gifted  and  profoundly  intelligent  soul,  which 
presented  themselves  the  while,  without  herself  under- 
standing their  beauty  and  their  unusual  character.  Wo 
often  converse,  and  her  son  Sidney  with  us,  on  more  gen- 
eretl  topics,  especially  connected  with 'history,  and  cemipare 
remarkable  characters  and  incidents  from  the  histories  of 
different  countries,  and  I  do  not  make  apy  ba:d  figure  in 
this  way,  with  my  Swedish  men  and  women.  We  talk, 
we  think,  we  paint  together ;  we  are  very  merry  together ; 
and  I  can  not  h^lp  grieving  beforehand  in  having  so  soon 
to  leave  this  place.  Here  I  could  live  without  suffering 
from  what  I  see  most  nearly  surrounding  me,  and  here  I 
could  become  so  attached,  and  here  I  could  draw  and  paint 
so  mjiich.    .  . 

Madame  C.  draws  and  paints  flowers,  butterflies,  and 
all  natural  objects  remarkably  well,  because  she  maintains 
the  utmost  fidelity  to  nature,. and  draws  with  intelligence; 
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during  her  roififortanes  (she  lost  her  husband,  Marqu6s  C,  . 
and  her  ydnngest  son  by  cholera,  and  suffered  greatly  in 
property  by  the  late  hurricanes),  she  lost  her  inclination 
for  these  cheerful  occupations ;  but  the  delight  I  have  in 
natural  objects,  and  my  fever  for  drawing,  haveTevived  it 
in  her,  and  if  I  could  remain  here  some  months,  we  should 
make  together  a  beautiful  album  of  the  flowem  and  fruits 
of  Cuba,  and  it  would  be  very  agreeable,  if  greater  and 
dearer  vocations  did  not  prevent  me ! 

Many  kinds  of  trees  are  blossoming  xk)W  that  the  raihy 
season  is  at  hand.  Cuculios  come  out  in  great  numbers, 
and  constitute  here,  as  eXUIndustriey  my  amusement  and 
my  torment.  Madame  C^  can  not,  she  declares,  say  suffi- 
cient about  the  splendor  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  vege** 
tation  during  the  rainy  season,  nor  of  the  pomp  and  gor- 
geous coloring  of  the  clouds.  She  Would  willingly  tempt 
me  to  remain*  and  see  all  this — with  her ! 

We  are  now  alone  here,  she,  her  youngest  son,  the 
young,  giant-like  Sidliey  S.,  and  three  of  the  second  son's^ 
children,  namely,  my  little  Cabellero  Adolpho ;  a  most 
charming,  pretty,  and  gracious  little  girl,  Michaelita,  the 
image  of  her  grandmother  ;^  and  a  little  boy,  Edwardo,  a 
living  counterpart  of  CoiTegio's  Amor.  Madame  C.  reads 
with  the  children  in  the  forenoon,  while  I  draw  and  write 
in'my  own  room.  The  afternoons  and  evenings  we  spend 
together.  No  one  can  live  more  agreeably  than  I  do  here, 
but  the  phrensy  of  drawing  continues,  and  leaves  me' no 
peace.  I  am  drawing  Madame  C.'s  portrait,  that  I  may 
carry  home  with  me  her  gentle  countenance,  her  beautiful, 
intelligent  eyes,  which  so  faithfully  mirror  her  soul.  I 
am  taking  a  portrait  of  the  pb^ioally-beautiful  head  of 
Sidney  S^  for  hi»  nwther.  I  am  drawing  a  group  of  their 
sweet  children,  and  while  I  paint  them  I  am  enchanted  by 
the.  witchery  of  their  countenances,  the  beauty  of  their 
eyes.  I  am  drawing  the  trees,  and  flowers,  and  fruit,  and 
birds  whidi  surround  me,  and  I  am  continually  in  a  state 
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of  half  (desperation  that  I  can  get  ao  little  done  in  the 
ahcurt  time  that  I  have  ta  remain  here.  .  This  Caffetalis 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  best  kept  of  any  "whic5h  I  have 
yet  seen.    The  whole  of  this  diatriot  is  full  of  cofTee  plant- 
ations, and  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity  every  one  of 
these  is  said  to  have  been'  a  little  paradise  of  beauty  and 
uxury ;  their  proprietors  emulating  each  other  in  magnif- 
icence of  life  and  lavish  expenditure.     Signer  C,  the  hus* 
band  of  my  beautiful  friend,  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished, planters  for  afBuence,  magnificent  liberality,  and 
beneficence.     He  was  one  day  dining  with  a  neighbor; 
the  hour  of  his  return  arrived,  and  his  voiante,  drawn 
by  three  magnificent  horses,  drove  up  to  the  honse ;  the 
guests,  on  this,  rose  to  the  windows  to  see  the  horses  of 
Signor  C,  which  were  celebrated  for  their  beauty.  • 

*'Ah!  how  happy  I  should  be  if  I  were  possessed  of 
such  horses,"  exclaimed  one  lady,  as  the  splendid  creat- 
ures advanced  to  the  door  at  full  trot. 
^     ^^  Madame!  Us  iont  i  vous^^^  said  the  .polite  Spaniard. 

Terrified  at  the  consequence  of  her  thoughtless  excla- 
mation, the  lady  wished  t6  refuse.    It  was'of  no  use.    Sig' 
nor  C.  ordered  the  horses  to  bo  immediately  taken  out  of 
the  carriage,  andj  borrowing  a  pair  from  his  friend,  return- 
ed home.    There  was  nothing  for  it  but  that  the  lady  must 
retain  the  valuable  gift.     Suoh  was  the  luxury  and  subh 
the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  flourishing  times  of  this 
coflee  plantation.     The  depreciation  of  coffee  as  an  .arti- 
cle of  commerce,  and  two  hurricanes  in  succession,  have 
changed  the  state  of  things  in  this  part  of  the  island.     In 
the  last  which  occurred,  in  the  year  1848,  the  house  of 
Madame  C.  was  leveled  to  the  ground,  and  books  and  pic- 
tures, whbh  have  since  been  dug  ^ut,  were  drenched  and 
destroyed  by  salt  water,  which  during  the  hurricane  was 
driven  upon  the  island.     It  is  said  that  the  ground  is  iitill 
sick  from  Ihis  dreadful  tempest,  and  thdt  the  trees  and 
plants  have  not  yet  recovered  their  former  vigor.     Maiiy 
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la^e  treeSf  and  amoog  these  a  magnifioent  oeiba,  lie  still 
in  the  pasture  meadows,  prostrate  on  the  ground.  ^  In  the 
garden^  however,  .aU  is  again  in  the  most  beautiful  lux- 
uriance, and  the  lovely  aviary  dontains  a  number  of  rare 
birds..  The  house,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Sidney  8.  for  his 
mother,  by  the  help  of  the  negroes  alone,  is  one  of  the 
moot  lovely  which  I  have  seen  in  Cuba;  so  dexterous  are 
negroes  as  handicraftsmen.  The  greater  number  of  arti- 
sans in  Cuba  are  negroes,,  and,  as  such,  they  gain  so  much 
that  they  can  easily  purchase  thefir  own  freedom. 

.  When  at  svnset  I  walk  with  Madame  Ck,  quietly  con 
versibg  in  some  of  the  many  alleys  of  the  coffee  planta* 
tion,  I  oan  not  help  stopping  again  and  again,  enraptured 
by  the  beauty  and  grace  both  in  the  form  and  movement 
of  the  young  palm-trees  which  grow  there.  There  is  an 
incomparable  grace  about  the  branches  of  the  cocoa-palm 
in  its  youth.  Regularity  and  ease,  precision  and  freedom, 
majesty  and  gentleness,  reveal  themselves  here  in  living 
symbols.  There  is^also  among  the  beautiful  features  of 
this  place  a  gigantic  berceau^  or  lofty  arcade  of  bamboo, 
called  in  Spanish  cagna  brava,  which  forms  the  termina- 
tion of  a  ttiagnifik^ent  guadarajah  of  king-palms.  When 
I  behold  the  setting  sun  through  this  light  green  temple 
arch,  and  see  Hie  delicate  branches  of  bamboo  forming 
lofty  Gk)thic  arcades — ^the. grace  of  which  is  indescribable 
•^-against  tiie  pale  red  and  golden  clouds  of  the  western 
heaven,  I  feel,  with  a  mixture  of  melancholy  and  jpy, 
that  the  creative  artist  must  here  drop  his  pen  aiid  pen- 
cil, and  say,  disoouraged  like  Carlo  Cc^go  in  the  dance,- 
^^Nol  it  is  of  no  use!''  No,  it  is  not  of  any  use  to  lift  the 
hands  to  imitate,  only  to  worship ;  but  it  is  of  use  to  see 
these  fiashionings  of  the  greatest  artist,  to  learn  from  thera 
to  worship,  and  that  the  mind,  and  art  iikself,  may  be  en- 
nobled and  inspired  by  them  ! 

I  rise  early  in  the  mornings  to  draw,  and  to  see  from 
my  window  t^vt»layge  bAshes  of  hybisous,  with  their  fiery 
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red  flowers,  surrounded  by  a  vast  multitude  of  smanig* 
dus-green  humming-birds.  !Fh^re  are  also  in  the  large 
plane-trees,  which  grow  just  by,  a  great  many  birds 
which  are  very  amusing  to  me.  Foremost  of  these  are 
two  long-legged,  long-necked,  pale  red  flamingoes,  which 
were  taken  when  young  on  the  sea-shore,'^and  which  are 
itow  perfectly  tame.  They  somewhat  resemble  swana  in 
form,  but  have  considerably  longer  and  ^thinner  legs,  lon- 
ger and  thinner  necks.  They<have  small  heads,  and  large, 
crooked  bills,  and  make  a  noise  like  ducks,  ojily  much 
louder,  and  which  becomes  particularly  audible  when 
they  do  act  receive  their  food  at  the  accustomed  time; 
and  if  they  happen  to  see  Madame  C,  they  come  walk- 
ing after  her  screeching  out  their  grievances,  as  if  very 
anxious  to  complain  to  her  of  having  been  neglected. 
Their .  contempt  for  the  hens  and  geese  is  indescribable, 
and  the  very  important  airs  which  they  assume  as  they 
climb  up  and  look  down  upon  them,  as  if  amazed  at  their 
presuming  to  come  into  their  way,  are  really  splendid. 
The  hens,  in  the  mean  time,  scuttle  .away  from  before 
them;  as. if  humiliated  by  their  transcendant  greatness 
and  by  a  conscious  inferiority ;  but  the  fat  and  ponderous 
gee^e,  who  resemble  city  dames  beside  Austrian  Arch- 
duchesses, avenge  themselves  sometimes  by  stretchiog 
out  their  necks  after  them,  and  uttering  a  derisive  cackle, 
which  the  high-bred  flamingoes  do  not  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  notice.^  Such  are  nature's  democracy.  The 
poor,  high-bred  flamingoes  are,  however,  now  nearly  parch- 
ed up  with  thirst;  there  is,  it.  is  true,- a. stone  basin  for 
them  here  which  ought  to  contain  water,  but  the  oc^tin- 
ued  drought  has  left  it  very  nearly  dry.  Here,  neverthe- 
less, the  flamingo  pair  take  their  morning  bath  with  great 
ceremony,  and  when  they  perceive  a  little  water  on  their 
wings,  they  go  out  upon  the  grass,  and  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity  spread  out  their  huge  wings  to  dry  in  the 
wind  and  the  ascending  sun.    After  that  they  take  a  doaEa 
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Standing  on  one  leg  under  a  oasuarina-tree,  with  long,  out- 
stretched branches,  and  turn  their  long  necks  in  snake-like 
curves  over  their  backs.    It  is  most  amusing  to  see  them. 

Here,  as  every  where  else  in  the  world,  people  are  nev- 
er satisfied  with  the  weather  which  God  sends  them.  *As 
people  often  in  our  country  long  for  rain,  so  are  they  long- 
ing for  it  now  in  Cuba.  And  the  hot  air  and  the  red 
dust  causes  the  longing  for  rain  here  to  be  something 
burning  and  tcMTiienting.  I  have  said  a  great  deal  about 
the  deliciousness  of  the  air  and  the  beauty  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  Cuba,  and  I  have  enjoyed  both  extremely ;  yet 
ev0n  here,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  magnificence,"!  feel  as 
if  I  had  a  sort  of  foreboding  of  what  home-sickness  must 
be.  There  are  moments  when  I  do  not  dare  to  think  of 
our  cool  summer  nights j  and  the  white,  soft  mists  whieb 
arise  in  the  .evening,  and  lie  like  white  veils  over  the  mead- 
ows below  the  house  at  Aersta,  those  mists  beneath  whi^ 
the  oxen  lie  so  qpmfortably  chewing  therr  cuds  and  re- 
posing! I  know  that  if  t  should  be  ill  here,  I  should,  like 
the  poor  little  Laplander,  Tantas  Fotas,  ^hen  he.  was  dy- 
ing in  Italy,  desire  amid  all  the  tropical  magnificence  that 
which  I  could  not  obtain — ^'*a  little,  snow^  lay  upon  my 
head!'' 

May  Sd.  A  shower !  a  shower !  and'  the  flamingoes 
have  water  to  bathe  in,  and  have  had  a  great  bathing, 
and  the  geese  cackle,  and  vegetation  shines  out,  and  the 
animal  creation  raises  its  head.  Now  the  cofTee-shriibs 
will  set  their  beans,  and  the  Palma  Christi*  will  stretch 
forth^ite  green  hands  vigorously  to  the  winds.  The  pa- 
paya-tree shakes  the  rain-drops  from  its  crown,  and  cucu- 
Kos  come  in  swarms. 

To-morrow,  Sunday,  the  negroes  will  have  a  dance  be- 
neath the  great  almond-tree  in  front  of  the  bohea.     It  will 

*  So  called  from  the  form  of  its  leaves ;  the  plant  from  which  the  cas- 
t?yr-oil  is  extracted:  Latterly,  this  plant  has  been  much  cultivated  in 
Onba  and  the  ioutbern  sta^  of  America. 
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b6  my  last  day  at  La  Concordia. .  The  day  after  to-mor- 
row I  shall  go  to  Havana,  accompanied  by- Sidney  S. 

While  I  have  it  fresh  in  my  memory,  I  must  tell  yon 
a  circumstance  which  has  lately  ooomrred  not  far  from 
hei^,  and  which  proves  that,  according  to  the  treatment 
which  he  receives,  the  negro  slave  becomes  either  good  or 
bad. 

A  French  planter  -at  Cuba,  M.  -Chapeaud,  went  to  Eu- 
rope a  few  months  since,  and  before  his  departure  left  the 
care  of  his  plantation  and  his  negro  slaves  to  a  majotq^l  in 
whom  he  had  confidence.  He,  however,  was^  stem  and 
brutal-tempered  man,  who  treated  the  slaves  w4th  severity 
and  violence,  and  before  a  month  had  elapsed  tiie  whole 
working  population  of  the  plantation  was  in  a  state  of 
complete  tumult,  and  the  life  of  the  majoral  was  in  dan- 
ger. Madame  Chapeaud— a  lady  whom  I  should  tike  to 
be  acquainted  with«-^eeing  this  state  of  things,  determ- 
ined to  dismiss  the  majoral  and  take  uppn  herself  his.  du- 
ties. Screened  by  an  umbrella  from  the  heat  of  the  sun's 
rays,  she  herself  went  out  with  the  negroes  upon  the  sug- 
ar-cane fields,  watched  them*  at  their  work,  attended  them 
home,  and  looked  after  their  food  and  their  comfort,  treat- 
ing them  all  according  to  justice  and  reason.  From  this 
moment  the  most  perfeet  order  and  obedience  prevailed 
on  the  plantation.  The  slaves  worked  willingly,  and  were 
anxious  to  ^  evince  their  devotion  to  the  estimable  lady, 
who  continued  to  exercise  the  duty  of  a  majoral  on  ihe 
plantation  until  a  man  was  found  capable  of  governing 
the  plantation  according  to  her  views*  '   * 

My  last  evening"  at  La  Concordia.  Cuculios  are  shin- 
ing beside  me  in  the  glass,  and  I  could  write  by  their 
light,  r  write,  however,  by  one  made  by  hatonaxi  hands, 
because  the  light,  althongh  not  so  beautiful,  ia  yet  stron^ 
ger.  It  is  my  last  evening  at  La  Concordia.  I  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  much  that  is  beautiful  in  naturo 
and  in  mran  at  this  place,  for  which  I  shall  be  etimiaUy 
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thankful.  One  thought  makes  i  me  espeoially.  happy.  I 
came  hither  unknown,  evto  hy  literary  reputation — be- 
cau^ce  it  is  very  seldom  that  European  books  reach  Cuba 
-s-witbottt  any  other  recommendation  than  that  of  being 
a  stranger  ftqtti  a.  far-distant  land — ^the  land  of  Qnstavus 
Adolphus  and  Q,ue^n  Christina— -and,  afber  a  residence  of 
little  mpre  than  a  week,  I  am  bei^me  as  a  sister  and  a 
Mend  of  the  family.  Thia  relationship,  which  has  renew- 
ed itself  for  me  in  various  homes  of  Cuba,  has  given  me 
t^e  happy  feeling  of  kindredsbip  of  soul,  which,,  whenever 
it  makes  itself  availing,  becomes  a  much  stronger  bond  of 
union  than  any  mere  outward  ones.  I  have  seldom  ever 
felt  myself  moi^  at  h^ime  in  a  strasger's  house  than  I 
have  don(D  in  th\&.  Madame  C.  is  pne  of  those  perscniQ  to 
whom  I  could  become  cordially  attached,  and  with  whom 
I  ooukl  live  happily  in  dnily^  and  quiet  communion.^  I 
could 'right  earnestly  quai^el  with  her  son  on  certain  sub- 
jects ;  but  I  should,  nevertheless,  become  attached  to  him, 
and  interested  in  him;  as  in  a  young^iant  characteir,  rich* 
ly  gifted  by  nature,  and  capable  of  beitfg  kindled  .by  great 
and  noble  thouglxts.  These  sweet  children,  too— -yes,  I 
am  fairiy  in  love  with  them,  espeodally  with  the  youngest 
little  amor,  Edwardo*  One  can  not  imagipe  to  one's  self 
more  beautiful  or  more.graoeful  children!  It  is  a  grief 
td  me  to  part  from  them  all.  . 

Flowers  and  fntits  too,  which  are  now  beginjling  to 
come  forth  in  yej;' greater-  abundance !  I  have  here  be- 
come aoquaintefd  with  many  which  .were  hitherto  un- 
known to  me.  XhesQ  islands  of  the  Southern  Sea,  -favor- 
ites of  the  suli,  abound  in  rich  fruits  and  spices.  Noiio 
of  the  many  savory  dishes  at  Madanae  C.'s  taUeliave 
pleased  me  more  than  the  favorite  dish  of  die  negro  elaves, 
foufou^  a  kind  of  pulpy  but  very  savory  pudding,  whidi 
is  m^de  of  mashed  bananas  or  j^antains,  and  eaten  with 
a  sauce  of  tornatees  or  other  vegetables.  It  is  a  remark- 
ably good  a]Qd  wholesome  dish,  which  we  have  had  miitiy 

Vol.  II.— S 
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times  at  breakfast  ainoe  I  expressed  my  great  liking  for 
it;  and  next  to  our  potatoes,  wliiiih  in  Cub^  are  a  rarity, 
I  know  no.  vegetable  root  so  excellent,  so  savory  and  deli- 
cate at  the  same  time,  as  that  noble  root  pueaj  which,  is 
eaten  Iik«  potatoes  with  fresh  batter,  and  which  fionrifthes 
as  well  upon  the  poor  land  of  the  negi^Bs  as  in  the  rich  ' 
-pranter^'  well -manured  oaifetals.     So  good  a  mother  is 
Nature,  «o  good  a  Father  is  the-  Creator  of  Nature,  that 
the  most  palatable  and  ttie  most«  wholesome  food  of  the 
ear|h  is,  in  all  countries^  the  most  accessible  to  all..  What 
.  have  we  in  our  country  which  for  a  continuance  -tastes^  so 
good  and  is  so  wholesome  as  potatoes  and  ^herring,  milk 
and  bread,  and  rye-meal  hasty- pudding ?••  **Even  their 
excellences,"  I  remember  your  saying>  on  one  occasion, 
**  may  very  well  conclude  with  hasty -pudding!" — and 
water,  clear,  pure  spring  water,  the  first,  best  of  all 
beverages  of  Nature,  is  the  one  whieh  is  ^iven  freedy 
to  all!.       ^  .        . 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  last  negro  dance 
which  I  shall  witness- in-  Cuba* 

It  was  in  tho  afternoon  of  this  day,  un^er  a  large,  shad- 
owy alraond-tree  in  front  of' the  bobea,  which  here  is-  not 
one  of  those  castellated  walls,  with  gates,  and  bolts,  and 
bars,  but  a  building  lying  open»  and  which  reminds  me 
of  the  large  barns  in  our  own  country.*  It  seems  as  if  the 
coffee  plantations  were  distinguished  from  sugar  jplanta- 
tions  by  the  style  of  the  bohQa. 

.The  dance  was  altogether  similar  in  character  to  the 
dances  which  I  have  already  described.  The  negroes 
stood  in  a  ring  and  sang,  monotonously  and  ihharmoni- 
ously,  but  with  measured  cadence,  the  words  and  the  tan^ 
which  a  young  negro  gave  out.  In  the  x)entre  of  the  ring 
two  dr  three  dancing  CQuples  flourished  about,  leaping  and 
grimacing,  the  men  with  much  animation,  the  women 
sheepishly.  The  dance  was  one  continuous,  monotonous 
improvisation.'    A  number  of  little  chiklren  joined  in  &e 
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ring,  und.  among  them^tood  the  good  white  lady,  la  dame 
-^blanche,  as  I  like  to  call  her,  gentle  and  motherly. 

Again  I  asked  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  which  were  sung  to  the  dance,  and  again 
I  was  told  thai  theae  words  wore  so  insignificant,  so  com- 
pletely fio^Ain^;,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  attend  to 
them.  It  may  be  that  ih&y  fireqaently  are  so;  but  Ihat. 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  I  know  from  many  accounts 
which  I  have  heard,  and  from  many  negro  songs  in  Hke 
slave  states  of  America.  The  faculty  of  the  African  fir 
improvisation  is  a  distinguishing  .feature  of  his  life  aM 
teinpefament,  ^nd  may,  as  we.  know,  become  thid  utterance 
of  a. higher  degree  of  simple  beauty  in  soul  and  action. 

When  the  celebrated  English,  traveler,  Mungo  Park,  as 
he. himself  relates  in  the.  account  of  his  travels,  had  lost 
his  way  in  the  African  deserts,  and-  was  driven  with  ab- 
horrence from  the  village  where  he  had  -hoped  to  find  ft 
night's  lodging,  he  seated  himself  under  a.  tree,  alone, 
hungry,  wearied,  dejected,  with  no  other  prospect' before 
him  than,  a  miserable  death,  because  a  tempest  liireatenp 
ed,  and  wild  beasts  roared  around.  Then  came  toward 
him  in  the  twilight  a  woman  retprning  from  the  field  ^' 
she  saw  him^  and  had  compassion  upon  him  ;  took  up  the 
horse's  saddle  and  bridle-r-forhis  horse  had  b^n.  stolen — 
and  bade  the  unhappy  t^^veler  follow  her.  .     . 

She  led  him  to  her  huty  lighted  her  lamp,  spread  out  a 
mat  upon  the  iloor^  and  bade  him  rest  upon  il  through  the 
night.  She  then  brought  out  a  fine  fish,  which  she.  toast* 
ed  for  him  upon  the  coal's,  apd  gave  it  him  for  his  supper. 

During  a  great  part  of  the  night  she  ^un  cotton  with 
other  women  in  the  hut,  and  as  they. spun  they  sang  sohga 
to  enliven  themselves,  one  of  which  was  evidently  im- 
provised for  the  occasion.  One  woman  sang.it  first  alone, 
afterward  the  others  joined  in  chorus.  The.  air  was  soft 
and  mekmcholy ;  the  words  were  the  following : 

'*  The  storm  raged,  ,and  the  rain  fell  f  the  poor  white 
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man,  weak  and  weary,  sat  beneatb^Hr  tree.  He  has'nu 
mother  to  carry  milk  to  him— no  wife  to  grind  his  corn  !• 

Chorus,  "Have  pity  on  the  white  man  who  -has  no 
mother,^'  &c.  -      ^ 

.  If  the  women  of  Africa,  in  America  and  the  Weat  In- 
dies,-sing  less  he'autifnl  songs,  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs ;  if 
their  improvisation  ils  fettered  like  their  bodies  and  spnh, 
it  is  the  fanh  of  the  white  man.    * 

It  is  his  duty  to  emancipate  them ;  *  to  let  them ,  by  meana 
ojfthe  .sun  of  Christian  love  and  edticjation,  ^hoot  up  like 
a  palm-tree,  like  a  bamboo-arcade  from  the  sun- warmed 
earth ;  and  then  the  people  of  the  tropics,  with  their  songs 
and  dances,  may  one  day  correspond  with  the  mild  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  tropici».  And  that,  too,  is  like  the 
continued  improvisation  of  a  varied,  luxuriant  summer- 
life,  whiQh,  amid  its  eternal  bloi^soming,  might  make  man 
almost  forget  that  death  is  come  into  the  world.     ' "» 

Later  in  this  beautiful  evening— one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful which  I  have  spent  at  La  Goncdrdia,  for"the  atmos- 
phere Was  refreshed  by  the  rain,  and  the  full  moon' ascend- 
ed beautifully  above  the  white  dwelling-hbuse — we  sat 
out  of  doors,  and  saw  the  cucuKos  fluttering  about  in  the 
air,'and  the'fire  shining  outTfrom  the  negroes'  bohea.  This 
peopfe  can  not  live  without  fife,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  heat,  and  they  like  to  kindle  it  on  the  floor  in  ^;he 
middle  ef  their  room ;  they  contrive  to  make  their  beds — 
a  wooden- fi^ame,  with  or  wSUiout  straw— by  means  of  leafy 
branches  and  regs^  as  much  like  dens  as  possible,  and  in 
these  they  ftre  foftd  of  lying. ail  in  a  heap. 

Still  later,  I  played  with  those  sweet  children  on  the 
piazza  at "  lend  me  your  fire-stick,"  which  is  here  changed 
inta  ^^tu-me  da  la  candtla^'^  which  was  a  novelty  to  the 
children,  and  made  them  crazy  with  joy. 

•  I  shall  set  off  early  in  the  morning  for  Havana,  whence, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  I  proceed  to  Charleston  by  the  "  Isabel." 

The  dance  under  the  almond-tree,  and  the  beautiful 
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white  lady  there,  like  a  mother  among  the  black  children) 
is  a  pictture  which  I  am  glad  to  bear  away  with  me: 

But  I  bear  away  with  me  thence  the  memory  of  the 
words  which  the  estimable  Don  Felix  uttered  one  evening, 
.and  which  in  his  mouth  could  not  be  tfuestioBed':  ^^Ah, 
c^est  an  malheur  que  cPetre  esclave  /" 
'  'That  beautiful  white  lady  can  not,  after  all,  protect  the 
poor  black.slave! 

Havana,  May  7th. 

Religion  is  not  altogether  dead  in  Cuba;  it  still  exists 
there  in  some  beautiful,  cdiaritable  institutions  for  the  ben- 
efit  of  orphan  children  and  the  unfortunate  sick.  It  still 
exists  there — more  vital  than  in  the  United  States  of 
America  in  one  respect^  namely,  that  it  acknowledgers  as 
<wi>iihy^  of  its  care  .the  bliKsk  as-  well  as  the  white,  and 
equally  so  as  regards  its  hospital  and 'benevolent  institu- 
-tidns.  I  have-  seen  this  to-day,  and  have  heard  the  same 
from  the  amiable  Creole  Alfredo  S.,  With  whom  I  visited 
the  large  infirmary  of  St,  Lazare^  <>{  which  he  is  Inten- 
dente.  This  great  institution  is  appropriated  to' the  unfor- 
tunates who  are  afflicted  with  the  incurable  diseases  pe- 
culiar to  fhe  tropics,  and  in  particular  to  the  African  race, 
■leprosy,  elephantiasis,  in  which  the  legs  ,and  'feet  swell  to 
an  unnatural  size,  and  la  maladie  de  St,  Antoine^  in  which 
the  hands  and  feet  are  contracted,  and  without  apparent 
cause  01*  sore,  waste  away  to  nothing.  These  unfortunates 
are  here  pfovided  for  in  the  mdst  beautiful  manner.  The 
egctensive  building — ^built  like  an  inimense  bohea  around 
a  square  court,  and  with  a  grated  door — is  situated  by  the 
eea,  which  bathes  with  its'  roiiring  waves  the  rocky  walls 
at  its  feet,  and  surrounds  the  home  of  the  sick  wiih  its 
breezes,  fraught  with  life  and  health.  There  were  in  the 
court  beautiful  shrubberies  of  ole«fnders,now  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  beautiful  pi^kilowers  of  which  filled  the  air  with 
a  delicious  fragrance.  These  beautiful  shrubberies  were 
the  work  of  the  young  lutendant.     Each  unfortunate, 
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whether  bjaok  or  white,  who  is  afflicted  with  any  ono  of 
these  incunible  maladies,  has  here  his  own  separate  con- 
venient abode.  Among  those  whom  I  visited  was  an  old 
negro,  who  from  his  very  youth  had  been  afflicted  with  /a 
maladie  de  St.  Antoine.  His  hands  were  now  merely  fin-: 
ger-ends,  and  his  feet  knobs,  upon  which,  nevertheless,  he 
managed  to  move  about  by  help  of  sticks,  and  contrived 
even  with  his  poor  finger-ends  to  perform  his  little  house- 
hold duties.  His  dwelling  con^sted  of  one  little  sitting- 
room,  ditto  chamber,  a  little  kitchen,,  and  a  little  garden 
besides,  in  which  he  cultivated  btinanas  and  various  Toots; 
every  thing  was  .small,  but  conMortable  and  Heat.  He 
looked  good  and  contented.  The  other  sick  persons  had 
all  similar  dwellings:-  nothing  was  wanting  which  might 
in  any  way  alleviate  their  <8lowly-dying  iife.  Christian 
love  labored  here  for  the  most  suffering  of  the  children  of 
men.  "  The  hopeless  might  here  live  for  the  most  beauti- 
ful hope. 

Another  noble  institution  of  mercy  at  Havana  is  La 
Casa  de  Beneficehza.  This  receives  many  hundreds  of 
motherless  children.  Here  they  are  educated^ -and  each 
one,  on  leaving  the  establishment^  receives  U  dower  of  five 
hundred^pesos  with  which  to  commence  his  own  career  in 
life,  , 

From  PInfirmerte  de  SL  Lazare^  Mr.  S.  conducted  me 
to  the  great  cemetery,  Campo  Santo.  It  is  a  large  struc- 
ture of  white  marblcy-jn  the  lofty  walls  of  Which,  within 
an  immense  sort  of  castle-court,  each  family  has  its  little 
niche  or  ledge,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  family  is  able  to  pay 
for  it.  Each  such  little  niche  was  furnished  with  an  in- 
scription in  gilt  letters.  The  width  and  height  of  the 
walls  made  these  grave-niches  appear  very  small,  but  each 
is  nevertheless  capable  of  holding  many  coffin^. 

I  had  in  the  hospital  beheld  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  in 
the  Campo  Santo  I  again  found  that  of  heathenism.  The 
bodies  of  the  rich  were  interred  rn  these  lofty  walls  with 
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their  gilded  infioriptions;  those  of  the  popr  were  buried  in 
the  earth  without  any  token  of  memorial,  without  even  a 
green  sod  over  them^  or  a  flower  or  shrub  to  speak  of 
life  above  the  grave;  and  t^ere  was  one  targe  qus^rter  of 
the  Campo  Santo  where  the  spectator  Jbeheld  heaped*up 
mounds  and  walls^  of  bones  aad  skulls.  This  wits  the 
.  burial-plaoe  of  the  negro  slave.  It  is  forbidden  to  bury  a 
negro  here  in  a  coffin;  the  bodies  are  therefore  thrown 
eiChec  wholly  or  half  naked-  into  the  ground,  and  lime,  or 
some  other  kind  of  earth,  which  quickly  consumes  the 
flesh,  is  thrown  upon  them.  In  tho  course  of  from  eight 
to  fourteen  days,  the. bodies  arejdiainterred  to  make  room 
\for  other  corpses,  and  the  bones  are  cast  up  in  heaps  to  dry 
in  the  sun. 

While  we  stood. here  we  witnessed  the  interment  of 
acme  humble  person  in  the  neighbothood  of  the  negroes' 
quajrter:  I  noticed  that  they  laid  cushions,  coverlets,  and 
articles  of  clothing  with  the  dead  in  the  grave. 

Daring  thescvmy  last  days  at  Havana,'!  have  visited, 
in  company  with  my  good  Mrs.  F.,  several  beautiftil  pri- 
vate gardens,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  virith  various 
flowers  and  fruits ;  I  made  the  acTquaintc^noe,  also,  of  Dr. 
Philippe  Foe,  the  professor  of  botany,  who  has  been  so  po- 
lite as  to  present  me^with  some  Cuban  butterflies,  among 
which  is  a  specimen  of  the  urafiia,  the  most  beautiful 
butterfly  ^f  Cuba.  It  is  of  a  splendid  dark  greea'color, 
and  has  a  gloss  as  of  velvet. 

I  regret  not  having  earlier  become  acquainted  with  the 
interesting  and  kind  Alfredo  S.,  because  I  should  have 
gained  much  knowledge  from  him  in  Hayanfi  which  the 
ahortnesa  of  time  does  not  now  admit  of. 

Many  things  even  in  Cuba  seems  to  have  greatly  im- 
proved of  late  years ;  in  particular,  as  regards  police  reg- 
ulations and  personal  safety,  as  well  in  the  whole  island 
as  in  the  city,  -^me  years  'ago— I  have  been  told  this 
by  various  people— rthere  would  frequently  be  hoard,  late 
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in  the  eveniog,  the-ory-oC  ^<  AsBaaiiio!"  iA  tbe  s^aeta ;  but 
no  one  dared  to  go  to  the  spot  whenoe  the  cry  prooeeded, 
because  the  cry  y^aa  npt  unfrequently  a  mere  tilok  of  the 
assassin  himself.  And  if  one  .perspn  saw  another  lying 
mardered  in  the  fipld^if  he  did  not  dare  to  render  any  ad- 
sistanoe,.  because  if  the-  wounded  man:  died,  and  there 
were  not  several  witnesses  to  attest  his  innoQence,  he  ran 
the  jrisk  of  being  himself  accused  of  mutder^  and  was-  sure 
to  become  involved  in  an  .endless  legal  proseoution.  The 
present  improved  state  of. the  public  safety  is.  attributed 
to  Ihe  Keen  scrutiny  and  general  refiorm  of  GoYernor  Ja- 
con.-  He  was  a  stem  Qian,  whose  desqpotic  temper  .was 
beneficial  to  tiie  publiO)  w^le  itmade  him  hated  by  many 
private  individuals. 

Lawsuits  and  lawyers  abound  in  .Cuba,  and.  the  histo- 
ries of  the  arbitrary  power  and  venality  of  ihe  law, -and 
.  even  of  the  judges'  bench,  as  jregards  private  individuals, 
and  the  difficulty  which  there  is  for  any  one  to  jobiain  jus- 
tice, if  he  can  not  purchase  j^  at  a  great  price,  lire  mipre- 
oedented.  There  requires,  however,  for  the  fulj  reforma- 
tion of  all  these  abuses,  a  totai  reorganization,  not  only  in 
ibe  administration  of  justice,  but  in  .the  government  oi 
the  whole  island. 

Duringimy  rambles  in  Havana  I  have  always  observed  ' 
the'  negro  population,  there  with  great  pleasmre,  because 
they  appear  to  me  freer  and  happier  than  in  the  cities  of 
the  United  Staters.  Certain  it  is  that  one  here  sees  ne* 
groes  and  mulattoes  much  more  frequently  engaged  in 
^ade  than  there,  and  their  wives  are  commonly  very.wejl, 
nay^  even  splendidly  dressed.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
mulatto  women,  wiih  flowers  in  their  hair,  walking  with 
their  families  on  the  principal  promenades  in  a  manner 
which  denotes  freedom  and  prosjperity.  Mulattoes  are 
generally.to  be  found  in  the  tobacco-shops,  either  as  shop- 
men, or  ais  the  proprietors  of. the  place.  The  black  in- 
habitants emulate  the  white  in'  cigar-smoking ;  many  la* 
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.die$  of  the  fiaecmd  und  thivd  olasa  are  also  fi>nd  of  sinok* 
JUBg  tfaair  cigaritoSj  and  it  is  asserted  that,  of  the  popala* 
tioB  of  Cuba,  one  third  i9  eeoupied  in  the  prepamtion  of 
the  cigars,  aiid  that  the  other  tiyo  thirds  smoke  them. 

Two  different  styles  6f  {Aysiognomy  are  very  erideot 
among  the  populatioa  of  the  city.  The  one. has  refined 
features,  an  oval  oaontenanee,  a  proud-  and  often  gloomy 
expression :  this  belongs  to  those  of  Castilian  descent.  The 
second  has  a  round  countenance,  flat,  broad  features,  a  jo- 
vial but  plebeian  expression:  this  marks  the  Gatalpnian« 
The  former  is- spare  in  form,  the  latter  Jstout.  The  Cas- 
tilian is  generally  met  with  aitiong  the  goremment  offi^ 
cials,  the.Catalonian  amojig  the  tradespeople.  -The  latter 
for Qi  themselves  into  guilds  and  corporations,  alid  are  not 
on  good  terms  either  with  Oastilians  or  Creoles.  The 
Creoles  are  good  people,  apd  s^m  to  inherit  from  the  de- 
lipious  plimato  of  the  island  ^a  mild  and  toofi^sive  tem- 
perament. 

I  had  wished  to  see  in  Jamaica  the  negroes  who  govern 
themselves  as  a  Christian  ccHnit^unity ;  and  thoagh  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  se,  I  have  obtained  a  tolerably  dear 
idea  of  their  condition  from  the  elder  Mr.  F.  and  two  of 
his  acquaintance  from. that  islami.  It  appears  that  the 
Christianized  negro  remains  very  faithful  to  his  African 
turn  of  mind.  There  have  been  built  ffoor  them,  in  Ja* 
maica,  large  houses;  with'convenient  rooms,kitchena,  and 
gardens,  in  which  they  might  possess  att  the  advantages 
of  the  domicile  and  the  work-shop^  private  life  and  the  Ii£9 
of  association  combined ;  but  in  vain !  The  large,  eonven^ 
ient  stone  house  stands  empty.-  The  negro  likes. nleither 
stone  nor  association.  T&e  highest  aim  of  the  negro  is  to 
be- able  to  purchase  hi§  own  little  plot  of  ground,  a  ^^mountn 
ain,^^  as  it  is  called,  where  he  can  erect  for  hinis^lf  a 
birch-bark  hut  thatched  with  palm-'leaves,  plant  his  na* 
tive  trees,  and  grow  sugar-cane,  or  mai^e  and  edible  roots. 
He  labors  to  gain  for  himself  this  earthly  paradisn.    When 
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he  has  obtained  it,  it  is  his  pleasnre  to  rest  and  enjoy  him-* 
self  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  hbor  as  little.  And  why 
should  he  labor  ?  That  ambition,  that  last  of  knowing 
and  subduing  the  world,  spiritually  or  physically,  with 
which  the  Creator  has  endowed  the  Caucasian  race,  does 
not  belong  to  him.  He,  on  the  contrary,  is  endowed  with 
the. power  of  care-free  enjoyment,  a  gay  temperament,  and 
the  ability  ibr  measured  songs  and  dances'.  The  climate 
under  which  he  is  born  is  propitious  to  the  latter' gifts, 
and  opposod  to  the  former. 

Even  in  trade  the  negro  evinces  his  bias 'toward  the  in- 
dividuality of  his  own  little  world,  and  bis  disinclination 
or  inability  for  association.  Instead  of  one  great  trading 
house  in  sugar  and  oofTee,  the  negtoes  open  twenty 'small 
shops,  where  each  one  for  himself  sells  sugar  and  cofTeey 
without  any  connection  with  the  rest 

In  consequence  of  this  tendency,  they  do  not  like  to 
work  for  the  larger  planters,  and  require  from  such  ex- 
travagant wages.  *  If  they  can  not  obtain  as  much  as' 
they  desire,  they  prefer  not  working  at  all.  They  can  do 
without  it;  their  wants  are  few,  add  the  beautiful  earth 
feeds  them  with  Bmall  labor.  - 

Hence  it  happens  that  all  Ihe  great  plantations  in  Ja- 
maica hav4B  declined,  and  their  owners  are  mined.  The 
greater  number  of  the  large  plantations  may  now  be  pti'r- 
chased  at  very  lowpricea  I  have  Heard,  nevertheless,  of 
two  great  planteirs  in  Jatnaka,  the  one  an  Englishman, 
thd  other  a  Spaniard,  wh6  have  had  no  cause  to  complain, 
and  who  have  always  been  able  to  obtaiii  as  much  negro 
labor  as  they  required;  but  I  presume  they  did  not  re- 
quire much,  and  that  they  were  on  good  terms  with  the 
negroes. 

And  why  should  not  labor  be  made  cheerful  to  a  cheer- 
ful people?  The  negroes  themselves  seem,  by  their  songs 
in  the  sugar-mill  at  night,  to  show  the  way  and  the  means 
by  which  they  might  Work  well.-    Let  them  go  out  to 
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l&bbr  to  tke  sound  of  music  and  singing,  and  pbrohance 
their  labor  may  go  on  like  a  danoe.  The  Europeans,  how- 
erer^  believe  generally  that  no  labor  oan  be  parried  on  vig- 
orously without  day's  wages,  or— the  whip! 
.  Morning  of  May  8ih,  I  had  my  last  great  view  of  Cuba 
from  the  azotea  of  Alfredo  &'s  house  last  evening  at  sun- 
set. For  the  last  time  have  I  se^n  fts  beautiful  palm- 
groves,  its  gay,  showy  houses,  its  mild  heaven,  its  bright 
blue  sea.  This  afternoon  I  shall  go  on  board  the ''  loabel," 
and  bid  farewell  forever  to  the  palms  and  oeibas.of  Cuba,  to 
its  cuonlios  and  contra-dances,  to  its  guadarajahs  and  oon- 
stellations,  to^the  African  drums,  songs,  and  danqes,  to  its 
happy  and  its  unhappy  people,  to  its  hell  and  it^  paradise! 

I  have  taken  leave  of  my  good  friends,  have  sketched 
the  monument  of  Coiumbas  on  Lu  Plaza  des  Armas,  and 
this  morning,'  for  the  last  time,  have  {  visited  my  beloved 
Cof^iina  de  Valdez,  and  seen  tlie  breakers  dash  around  the 
rocks  of  ther  Moro^  <  On  my  return,  I  cqilled  at  a  restaura- 
tdur's  to  purchase  des  Itbroi  de  dulces,  which  I  wished  to 
give  to  ihe  little  girls.  *  "When,  however,  I  was  about  to  pay, 
I  received  back  my  money  from  the  young  man  who  stood 
behind  the  counter,  with  a  polite  ^'dt  costs  nothing,  Sig- 
nora."  I  fancied  I  had  misunderstood  him,  or  that  he 
bad  misunderstood  me';  I  therefore  again  offered-  him  the 
money,  but  received  the  same  remark  in  return.  I  then 
recollected  the  Spanish  and  Cuban  gallantry,  and,  looking 
round  the  shop,  I  observed  Mr.  S.  at  some  distance,  Dear 
the  door,  and^ow  it  was  quite  clear  to  me. 

<^Ah,  this  is  one  of  your  Spanish  tricks !''  said  I  to  him. 
He  smiled,  but  evidently  did  not  wish  to  be  thanked. 

One  day  I  by  chance  admired  a  little  basket  which  his 
wife  held  in  her  hand,  and  immediately  I  was  obliged  to 
accept  it.  All  my  protests  were  in  vain ;  I  really  became 
afraid  of  admiring  any  thing. 

1  must  now  bid  adieu  to  the  kind  F.'s  and  S.'s,  and 
then  conclude  some  letters.  .  .   ' 
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T>e  next  time  I  write  it  will  be  from  Ae  Uiuted  8t«lM« 
L  have  inhaled  new  life  in  Cuba ;  but  I  oould  not  Uy^ 
there,  •  I  could  only  live  where  a  life  of  freedom  exis^ 
and  grow;j. 


^  LETTER   XXXVII. 

LETTER  TO   UEE   MAJE3TX,  CAROLINA   AMELIA^  QUEEN    DOWA^ 
GC:R  OF  DENMARK. 

Cuba,  WeollDdJM,  Apijl. 
Your  Majesty — f*  Write  to  me  from  Amerio*!*'  were 
Your  majesty'ti  last  kind  worda  to  me  at  .parting,  wheoi  I 
had  the  pieaaure  of  seeing  your  majesty  at  Sorgenfri.  And 
these  words  have  aocbmpaoied  me  on  my  long  joumeyi'$9 
one  of  the  beautiful  and  precious  memories  for  which  I 
have  to  thank  good  Denmark^  beoau«e  th&y  remiiid  loe^of 
the  great  kindness  which  the  ^ueen  of  Denmark  showed 
to  me.  I  have.wished  to  obey  them  by  presenting  to  your 
majesty,  from  the  soil  of  the  New  World,  some  very  beau- 
tiful  ^iritual.  flowers,  not  unworthy  of  those  roses  which 
.  your  majesty's  own  beautiful  hand  gave  me,  at  the  mo> 
ment  of  parting,  from  your  majesty's  garden*.  But  it  was 
long  before  I  found  sufficient  freedom  of  mind  or  tran- 
quillity to  be  able  to  put  together,  from  tho  rich  Flora  of 
America,  any  tiling  resembliqg  a  bouquet  or  a  garland 
which  it  seemed  to  me  could  give  pleasure  to  your,  maj'' 
esty,  and  with  letss  I  would' not  be^^atisfied. 

I  now  write,  beautiful  and  goc^  Queen,  of  Denmark, 
from  th^  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  from  the  beautiful  trc^ical 
Isla  de  Cuba,  And  while  a  glowing  s^un  ascends  over 
groves  of  coffeo  and  bananas  x)n  Caffeial  la  Coficordia.j 
my  present  home;  while  rose-colored  flamingoes  stretob 
out  their  wings  to  cool  them  in  the  morning  wiod,  and 
little  negro  children,  naked  as  Ood  created  them,  leap  ^lui. 
tumble  about  the  green  meadow,  where  sniaragijus-green 
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lunnmiog^bixds  flatter  guyly  aroand  the  liybiscns  flowers, 
I  wing  my  way,  in  apirity.to  ^'the  green  islands,"  to  the 
cool,  shadQwy  dwelling  where  I  heard  tiie  nightingales  sing 
in  the  heeoh- woods  around  your  majesty,  and  convey  thith- 
er, in  these  lines,  my  tribute  of  respect  and  dei^otion. 
.  I  can  from  Cuba,  better  than  iCrom  any  other  point  on 
this  side  the  gldbe^spen^  of  the  New. World,  becatise  Cuba 
lies  between  North,  and  Soi^th  America :.  the  AngiD-Norr 
.  m^n  and  t)^  Spanish  races  here  m»et,  for  good  and  .f(^ 
evil,  secretly  and  openly  combating  for  dominion ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  wondrously  beautiful.  ^cenei:y,  which  be- 
longs to  the  tropics  (beneath  which  the  greater  part  of 
SouthAmerioa  is  situated),  beneath  the  tropical  sun,  among 
palm-trees  and  coflee  plantations,  one  sees  already  the 
homes  of  the  North  American,  rail-roads,  and  shops.  .  The 
Anglo-American  ^^go-a-head"  here  comes  in  contact  with 
the  motto  of  the  Spanish  Creole,  pQCo-a-poca;  and — will 
;nin  it  dawn  sooner  or  later,  that  is  not  difficult  to  foresee. 
While  the  impression  of  the  scenery  of  North  America, 
its  people,  and  states,  wa9  still  clear  in  the  soul,  it  was  a 
great  refreshment  to  receive  in  this  beautiful  inland  so 
atrongly  cbnti^ting  a  picture,  as  that  of  th^  scenery  of 
South  America,  its  people,  and  its  states ;  for  both  belong 
essentially  to  the  picture  of  the  New  World ;  and  North 
Anierica  presents,  in  scenery,  culture,  and  manners,  merely 
one  half  thereof.  That  ^outhera  hajf,  with  its  yet  .unor- 
ganized states,  its  chaotic  popular  life,  its  rich,  grand  scen- 
ery, its  River  Amazon,  and  its  Andes,  its  palms,  and  its 
eternal  summer,  will  still,  in  contact  with  the  northern 
portion,  develop  a  gloriofus  life— -not.  so  strong,  perhaps, 
but  more  gentle  and  beautiful.  >And  both  will  become 
one/  in  that  great  human  kingdom  which  is  growing  up 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Faciifiio  Oceans,  between  the 
North  Sea  and  the  South.  For  although  South  America 
does  not  as  yet  show  either  a  people  or  character  which 
demands  e6teero.H)r  admiration ;  although  it  as  yet  aiq;>ears 
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subject  to  nature  instead  of  elevating  itself  above  her,  b 
enervated  by  the  sun  instead  of  being  inspired  by  its  glow- . 
ing'and  pure  light,  yet  we  still  knDw  that  it^ad'in  this 
climate,  beneath  this  sun,  these  palms,  that  the  worship- 
ers of  the  sun,  the  Peruviai^s,  and  thode  noble  Aztecs, 
lived  ,'  that  it  was  in  this  climate,  be;ieath  this  sud,  and 
these  palms  in  the  East,  that  the  most  ancient  wisdom,  the 
most  eincient  poetry,  was  bom  on  the  earth;  theVedas  of 
the  Hindoos,  their  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  still  excite 
our  admiration,  their  songs  and  poemt^,  SakuTitala  Urvasi 
and 'FiA^ama,  and  many  more,  graceful  and  noble,  such 
as  only  could  be  composed  beneath  palm-trees  and  in  an 
atmosphere  such  as  this;  those  intellectual  legends,  the 
game  of  chess,  the  airy  dance  of  the  Bayadere,  and  many 
another  art  and  science  for  tha  beautifying  of  life,  which 
could  only  have  birth  where  the  life  of  nature  holds  its 
holiday.  And  that  which  has  once  flourished  may-,  under 
similar  circumstances,  again  come  forth  in  neW)  or  still 
more  devated  forms.  The  Oriental  tropical  zone  has  pro- 
duced its  bloom;  that  of  the  West  will  bring  forth  hers 
in  the  light  of  Christianity.  As  yet  we  'can  merely  sur- 
mise what  it  j^ill  one  day  become — surmise  that  from  the 
glorious  natural  life  which  now  is  its  most  beautiful  pro- 
duction. 

Bat  it  vtras  about  the  people  and  the  states  of  North 
America  that  your  majesty  wished  to  heisir,  and  of  these 
I  will  proceed  to  speak;  for,  however  much  your  majesty 
loves  the  beautiful  in  nature,  I  know,  that  your  majesty 
loves  still  more  that  which  gives  to  human  weal  and  hu- 
man happinesa  a  still  higher  significance.  Is  not  ,your 
majesty  one  of  the  mothers  of  humanity,  one  of  the  noble 
and  the  tender,  who  embrace  the  young  generation  in  order 
to  elevate  them,  and  bring  tii^m  nearer  to  th^  father  of 
love  and  perfection  ?  Was  it  not  surrounded  by  fatherless 
and  motherless  child  sen,  who  looked  up  to  your  majesty 
as  to  a  mother,  that  I  first  saw  your  majesty,  that  Christ- 
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niasf-eve,'v^hen  the  Christmas  candles  burned  in  the  North- 
ern pine  for  the  joy  of  the  children  and  in  honor  of  the 
heavenly  friend  of  childhood  !  And  have  not  I,  more  than 
once, -heard  your  majesty  express  the  wish  and  the  hope 
for  "a  community  on  earth  in  which  all  the  members 
shotild  have  equal  opportunity  for  the  attainment  of  virtue, 
knowledge,  a  life  of  activity  and  prosperity-— a  community 
in  which  goodness  and  capacity  should  eenstxtute  the  high- 
est aristocracy,  and  in  which  the  highest  rank  should  de- 
pend upon  the  highest  human  wdrth?'^ 

And,  however  far  the  United  States  of  America  may 
be  from  having  attained  to.tliis  ideal  bf  social  life,  still  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  it  is  at  this  that  tiiey  are  aiming, 
toward  this  to  which  th0y  are  daily  more  and  more  ad- 
vancing— more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  nation  on  the 
earth.  This  refers  especially  to  the  Northern  and  the  free 
stAtes  of  the  Union,  which  are  peopled  principally  by  de- 
scendants of  .the  oldest  Pilgrims,  and  whence  the  Quaker 
State  ha»  every  where  %ent  abroad  its  messengers  of  '^tiie 
inward  light,''  of  freedom,  peace,  and  universal  brother- 
hood. These  Northern  States  are  founded  on  enthusiasm 
for  religion  and  human  rights.  And  upon  this  foundation 
have  they  grown  great  and  powerful,  and  still  grow  day 
by  day,  extending  their  dominion  more  and  more. 

The  ^uthern  States  acknowledge,-  it  is  true,  the  same 
principles  of  freedom,  human  rights,-  and  human  well-be- 
ing as  their  aim  also,  btit  they  bear  a  fetter  which  im- 
pedes their  j^rogress  on  liie  path  of  human  and  social  de- 
velopment, and  which  they  in  part  will  not,  and  in  part 
can  noty  now  throw  off,  namely,  the  instituti&n  of  slave- 
ry. They  have  bound  the  negro  as  a  slave,  and  the  ne- 
gto  slave  binds  them ;  prevents  them  from  developing  ed- 
ucation, industry,  and  every  good  social  institution  which 
gives  strength  and  greatness  to  a  nation. 

It  is  a  pure  and  noble  joy  to  behold  the  development 
of  the  life  of  freedom  in  the  Northern  States;  and  in  spite 
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of  varioQs  pemieioas  ofl&hoots,  which-AS  yet  nm  wild  and 
produoe  diaordery  tho  whole  presents  a  glorious  spectacle. 
For  the  wl^ole  movement  of  the  social  system  tends  up- 
ward; it  is  a  growth  of  ouitivation  and  improvement 
whioh  embraoes  all  classes,  every  brandi  of  activity,  and 
which  e:iLtend8  to  the  most  remote  poiptsj  and  includes 
the  most  humble  individual.  It  corresponds  with  the  glo- 
rious image  of  cue  mythological  Ygdrasil,  of  which  every 
single  leaf  derives  vital  aliment  from  the  coounon  root, 
and  is  watered  by  the  Noma's  hand  from  the  renovating 
fountain  of  Urda. 

Besides,  the  community  ^has  come  clearly  to  feel  with- 
in itself,  and  has  dearly  and  forcibly  expressed  the  same 
in  word  ai^d  deod,  that  it  is  tiie  duty  of  the  state  so  to 
provide  for  every  inditMual  member  that  he  may  become 
a  perfected  human  being. 

Hence  the  c^mpxehonsive^atul  excellent  system  of  pop- 
ular education  which  commenced  in  the  ^^  pilgrim"  State 
-of  Massachusetts,  and  which  has  sinpe  been  adopted,  and 
is  being  adopted,  with  modifications  and  improvements,  in 
all  the  free  states  of  the  Union.  On  cdl  handa  have  urisen 
free  public  schools,  where  childreni  boys  and  girls,  in  sep- 
arate schopky  receive  free  education  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age,  wbeQ  they  may,  from  these  schools,  enter 
the  high-schools  and  academies,  unless  they  prefer  to  en- 
ter practical  life  '^ith  that  amount  of  knowledge  which 
the  public  schools  have  given  them,  and  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  bo  insignificant,  as  mfiny  of  the  ^'best  men'^ 
and  the  first  statesmen  have  not  studied  in  any  other 
schools  than  in  these  and^i-^rin  that  of  life. 

I  would,  before  every  thing  else^  present  to  the  woman- . 
ly  and  maternal  mind  of  your  majesty  these  great  and  in- 
creasingly developing  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation,  which  are  open  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers oii^. entire  convnunity,  and  which  are  advantageous 
to  the  children  of  the  indigent  still  more  than  to  the  ^Kil- 
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dsen  of  the  :wQaUhyi  and,  together  with  this  picture,  that 
of  the  inc^ep^sing  importanoe  of  the  young  woman  in  so- 
ciety as  the  teacher,  and  that  not  alone  in  fajfuilies  and 
homes.  I  woiUd.  present  to  your  majesty's  view  those 
large,  cheer/ul  school-rooms  which  are  now  to  be  met 
with  in  the  public  schools  from  Massachusetts  to. Wisooo- 
sip  and  lUiuois,  from  New  Hampshire  to  Ohio,  where  light 
aiid  air  obtain  free  access — schod-rooms  full  of  lovely 
childreQ,  wi&  btight,  animated  glances,  and  where  the 
young  teachers,  the  daughters  of  New  England,  and  the 
honor  of  New  England,  xe&ied  and  grac^ul  in  manners 
and.  appearances,  stand,  at  the  same  time,  firmer  to  their 
principles  than  the  earth'jsi  Alps  and  Andes  on  their  foun- 
dations, and  ;gpYern  their  troops  of  young  republicans 
easier  and  better  than  any  stern  IC.  A.  with  thundering 
Yoiqe  and  ferule.  t 

The  youthful  daughter^  of  America  in  the  free  states 
of  the  Union  are  not  kept  in  ignoranop  and  inacti^ty,  as 
are  stULthe  greater  nui]fiber  of  the  young  girls  of  Europe. 
They  are  eairly  taught  that. they  must  rely  upon  God  dnd 
themselves  if  they  would  win  esteem  and  independent 
worth;  they  leave  hom^  early  to  enter  the  schools,  where 
opportunity  is  afforded  them  to  advance  as  far  as  young 
men  in  study  and  the  soienees,.and  where  they  prove  that 
the  sciences,  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  too 
difficult  for  them,  arq  as  easy  for  them  to  acquire  as  that 
superficial  knowledge  and  apcomplishment  to  which  hith- 
erto- their  education  has  been  restricted.  They  distin- 
guish themselves  in  mathematics,  algebra,- the  physical 
sciences,  the  anqi^nt  IkQguages^  at  least 'in  Latin,  and 
many  other  hitherto  interdicted  branches  of  learning;  and 
their  written  compositions,  4n  verse  and  prose,  show  an  un- 
usual purity  of  style,  considering  their  age,  clearness  of 
thought,  and  expansion  of  mental  hori^n.  It  is  evident 
that  the  spirit  of  the  New  World  has  unbound  their  intel- 
lectual wings,  and  permitted. them  a  free,  flight  over  the 
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fields  of  'earth.  The  Amerioan  woman .  is  being  formed 
for  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  she  is  teaching  hersetf  io  em- 
brace the  whole  of  humanity.  Such  is  evidently  the  in- 
tention of  her  school  education,  even  if  an  adequate  sys- 
tem be  yet  wanting.  G-irls  may  from  these  sohoola  also 
advance  into  the  high-schools  and  ladies'  academies,  in 
which  they  can  graduate  and  take  diplomas,  and,  provid- 
ed with  these,  go  out  as  teachers  over  the  whole  Union. 

Such  are,  in  particular,  the  daughters  of  New  England, 
who  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  vocation  for  the  office  of  teach- 
er, which  they  adopt  most  frequently  from  love  rather  than 
necessity.  Every  where  throughout  the  United  States, 
iu  the  west  as  well  as  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  Union, 
wherever  schools  are  in  operation,  you  meet  with  young 
teachers  from  the  States  of  New  iSngland,  that  is  to  say, 
from  those  states  which. are  peopled  by  the  descendants  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  And  the  value  of  women  as  teach- 
ers of  the  young  increases  more  and  niore  in  America. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  teachers  that  the  spirit  of  the 
New  World  seeks  to  prepare  for  woman  a  freer  develc^ 
ment  of  her  being,  and  a  wide^  sphere  of  activity;  it  seeks 
to  open  for  her  free  paths  in  arts  and  manufactures. 

'^  If  I  must  choose  between  giving  education  to  the 
men  or  the  women  of  a  country,  I  would  leave  the  men 
and  begin  with  the  wonten,"  said  one  of  the  legislators  of 
this  country  to  me  one  day.  , 

And  I  believe  that  I  do  not  say  too  milch  when  I  main- 
tain that  this  mode  of  thinking  is  participatied  by  the 
greater  number  of  men  in  the  United  States ;  so  strong 
is  the  conviction  of  the  power  Of  woman's  influence  on  the 
rising  generation. 

.  The  advancement  of  the  higher  development  of  woman, 
and  her  importance  in  society,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  New  World's  cultivation,  its  greatest 
merit  and  its  principal  labor  for  the  future.  All  that  is 
now  wanting  is  merely  that  it  does  not  stop  half  way.     I 
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do  not  believe  that  the  right-mmdedness  and  chivalry  of 
the  men  will  fail,  if  the  women  will,  with  discretion  and 
noble  earnestness,  take  the  place  which  society  here  is 
willing  to  assign  to  them. 

It  is  with  justice  that  we  are  accustomed  to  estimate 
the  meaaure  of  a  nation's  cultivation  by  the  estimation  in 
which  woman  is  held,  and  the  place  which  she  occupies 
in  society^  because  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  spiritual 
culture  to  value  a  being  whose  highest  power  is  of  a  spir^ 
itual  character.  The  people  of  America  have  shown  them- 
selv^  to  be  possessed  of  this,  jind  it  will  increase  in  tho 
same  proportion  as  the  women  of  the  country  make  them- 
selves deserving  of  it 

I  mentioned  a  growth  t?f  cultivation  and  improvement 
which  in  the-firee  states  embraces  the  entire  community, 
and  spoke  of  popular  education  aaits  most  essential  power. 
T)iis,^and  many  institutions^  favorable  to  huihan  develop- 
ment, belong  to  these  states ;  but,  besides  these,  there  is  a 
movement,  a  free  development  in  popular  life,  which  may* 
be  compared  to  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  a  vigorous, 
gr6wing  treeL  Free  associations  now  take  the  place  of  the 
old  guilds  and  corporations  as  regulators  and  propioters 
of  all  the  various  interests  and  functions  of  the  social  sys- 
tem. Thus  have  religious,  moral,  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions arisen  within  the  great  .community,  and  in  faithful 
adherence  to  it,  at  the  same  time  that  tiie  good-will  and 
the  divers  powers  and  talents  of  each  individual  arc  made 
available  to  its  highest  interests.  The  United  Statte  rep- 
resent, at  the.  same  time,  the  highest  development  of  the 
individual  and  the  public  at  largo. .  This  internal,  social 
movement  of  humanity  is  assisted  from  without,  by  the 
free  circulation  and  communication  which  is  afforded  by 
the  numerous  navigable  rivers  of  North  America;  upon 
which  thousands  of  steam-boats  go  and  come ;  and  in  still 
later  years  by  the  rail-roads  and  telegraphic  lines  which 
extend  over  all  parts  of  America,  from  'state  to  state,  and 
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ffom  oity  to  city.  The  great  diffasion  of  newspapers  wifh- 
in  the  oonstryy  of  «very  book  i^rtiioh  wins  the  love  of  the 
popular  heart,  of  that  religious  popular  literature  whioh, 
in  millions  of  small  works,  "  tracts,"^  or  tales,  is  poured 
forth  over  the  nation  like  morning  dew  or '  a  shower  of 
nianna— these  all  belong  essentially  to  tUd  life^ving  cir- 
culation, and  wheiQver  the  Anglo- American  advances,  the 
Bame  cultivation,  the- same  vojtality  arises.  He-acoom- 
pU^has  with  astonishing  certainty  his  mission  as  cultiva- 
tor of  the  New  World,  and  the  franker  of  free,  srif-govern- 
ing  communities ;  and  not  even  the  institution  of  slavery 
id  able  to  withstand  the  power  of  cultivation  which  ad- 
vances With  him  over  the  earth. 

Whereyer  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Pilgpims  find 
their  way,  there  are  established  hpm^,  schools,  and  church- 
es, shops,  and  legislative  assemblies;  the  free  press,  hotels 
for  dtrangears,  and  asylums  for  the  unfortunate  or  the  or- 
phan ;  there  is  the  prison  converted  into  the.  reformatcny 
institntiou'^-into  a  new  school  for  the  ignorant  and  de*- 
praved  children  of  the  eartii.  WJierever  they  come,  they 
acknowledge  aloud  the  name  and  doctrines  bf  the  Master 
who  is  <<  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.^'  The  right 
of  the  Anglo-American  people  to  become  a  great  people 
consists  in  its  Ohristianity.  It  is  the  q;)irit  of  the  World's 
Redeemer  which  makes  it  t|ie  World's  Conqueror. 

When  we  leave  the  Northeastern  States,  where  first  the 
"standards  of  religion  and  freedom  were  planted,  and  pro- 
oecfd  westward  to  Uie  limits  of  the  wilderness  beyond  the 
Mississippi,,  where  the  Indian  still  hunts  the  dee^,  fleets 
his  wigwam,  and  kindles  hia  nocturnal  fires,  tiien  it  is  that 
we  are  at  first  aware  of  the  adviance  and  mode  of  this  new 
cultivation. 

Your  majesty  has  certainly  often  read'  descriptions  of 
the  wonderful  waterfall,  Niagara;  of  tiie  almost  miracu- 
lous prairies  of  the  West,  where  the  sun  mirrors  his  image 
in  an  ocean  of  sunflowers  waviner  in  the  wind*  of  the 
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rapid  gtoyrik  of  states  and  cities  in  the  Great  West ;  of  the 
great  River  Mississippi,  and  the  gold  mines  of  California^ 
8Bid  many  other  lions  of  the  Great  West. 

Butt  less  Jmown  are  the  first  steps  t)f  ooltivation,  its 
first  impress  on  the  wilderness;  and  this  it  was,  together 
with  the  great  speotaele-  of  ^atare,  which  most  attracted 
my  earliest  attention;  for  it  is  amusing  to  observe  the 
first  steps  of  the  child,  and  how  he^advanoes  and  grows 
to  man's  estate.  It  is  an  image  worthy  the  regards  of  a 
motherly  queen. 

The  trees  fall  before  the  ax  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
— ani  rivers  every  where  abound  in  Ntwth  Atnerioa — a 
IHtle  log-house  is  erected  on  the-  skirts  of  the  forest  anS 
the  banlts  of  the  river;  a  Woman  stands  in  the. door-way 
with  a  little  chubby  child  in  her  aritis.  .  The  husband  has 
dug  up  the  earth  around  the  house^  and -planted  maize; 
beyond  grkze  a  couple  of  fat  cowd,  and  some  sheep  in  the 
free,  uninolosed  meadow-l^ndr  The  l^usband  tills  the  land, 
and  mi-lks  iiie  cows,  and  performs  the  whole  out-of-doors 
labor.  The  wife  remains  in  the  house,  and  takes  care  of 
child' and  home;  nor  eah  any  woman  do  it  better.  The 
cleanliness  and  order  of  her  person  aire  reflected  by  every 
thing  within  the  hbuse;  ffo  neater  nor  more  excellent 
home  cah  be  found  on  the  fAce  of  the  earth  than  that  bf 
the  American  woman,  even  of  the  poorest.  No  wonder  • 
that  the  husband  is  happy  within  it — ^that  the  American 
knows  few  other  pleasures  thaii  t^s^  which  he  finds  ih 
his  home,  no  other  goal  of  bliss  oh  earth  than  that  of  pos* 
sussing  a  good  wife — a  good  home!. 

'  The  log-house  has  been  erected  in  the  forest,  and  not 
far  froih  it  are  erected,  in  the  same  way,  two  or  ihree 
other  log-houses ;  they' all  are  furnished  with  ex^llent 
beds,  and  there  always  lies  on  the  shelf  a  Bible,  a' hymn- 
book,  and  some- other  religious  books.  A  little  further  off 
stands  a  somewhat  larger  log-house,  where  a  ddzen'or  two 
oliildren-T-the  half-wild  affspring  pf  the  wilderness — are 
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assembled.  This  is  tho  sohool.  The  room  is.  poor,  and 
without  furniture ;  hut  the.  walls  are  oovered  with  maps 
of  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  children 
are  books  which  present  them  with  views  ov^  the  whole 
world,  and  reading^books  which  contain  the  noblest  pearls 
of  literature,  in  paragraphs,  short  essays,  narratives,  poeins, 
&c.  Anon  other  bousesi  spring  up;  ^ome  of  framed  tim- 
ber, some  of  stone ;  they  become  more  and  more  ornament- 
al ;  they  surround  themselves  with  fruit  trees  and  flowers ; 
you  see  a  chapel  of  wood  arising  at  the  same  time  with 
the  wooden  houses;  but  when  the  stone  houses  come,  there 
corneal^  a  stone  church  and  a  state-house.  The  fields 
around  are  covered  with  harvests;. flocks  and  h^s  in- 
crease ;  and  before  long  you  behold  one  or  twa  steam-boats 
advancing  up  the  riv^er ;  they  lie-to  at  the  new  building; 
they  purchase  wares  and  cattle,  and  leave  newspapers  be- 
hind them.  In  tw6  or  three  years  there  is  here  *a  little 
city  of  two  thousand  souk ;  motherly  women  institute  Sun- 
day-schools in  the  church,  and  assemble  the  little  children 
to  iiistruot  them  in  Christianity,  and  establish  an  asylum 
for  orphaned  httle  ones.  ,  Shops  ^j^ring  up  at^  the  same 
time  with  the  school  and  the  chilrch,  and  they  cpnstitu(», 
together,  with  the  printing-press  and  the  state-housi^,  th<> 
ensign  o(  the  Anglo-American ;  and  wherever  he.  plants 
this,  thence  retreats  the  red  mc^i^  now  almost  without 
resistance,  with  his  wigwam  and  his  subjected  women, 
and  goes  to  light  his  £res  further  ofl*  in  the  wilderness. 
He  knpwsrby  experience,  that  .the  new  erections  which 
he  beholds  will,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  become  a  . 
great  city,  with  its  fifty  thousand,  inhabitants  or  more,  and 
that  the  whole  region  round  about  will  be  .full  of  a  people 
alike  potent  in  war  as  in  peaceful  civilization. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  progress  of,  the  new  man  in  the 
West;  but  I  must,  for  thd  sake  of  justice,  also  aay  a  few 
words  about  the  old  man,  for'  ah !  the  old  progresses 
equally  with  the  new,  and  he  is  here  also,  on  the  new 
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earth,  the  same  old  sinner,  and  drinks,  and  quarrels,  and 
gambles,  and  steals,  and  makes  ^  fopl  of  himself,  and  is 
pcUTed  up  with  pride,  tout  comme  ckez  nous;  and  in  the 
Great  West,  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Paoific  Ocean, 
perhaps  a  little  more  so,  because  many  unconscientious 
adventurers  are  collected  there,  and  the  counteracting 
powers  have  not  yet  gained  an  ascendency.  Freedom  is 
still  sowing  its  wild  oats  here.  One  great  difficulty  in 
the  cultiyation  of  the  West  is  the  great  emigration  thither 
of  a  latge  portion  of  the  most  rude  and  indiigent  popula- 
tion of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  unfortunate  children  of  the 
Eastern  American  States.  By  degrees,  however,  this  pop- 
ulation becomes  orderly  under  the  influence  of  the  New 
World^s  cultivation,  and  with  every  passing  year  the  new 
Adam  gains  a  greater  ascendency  over  the  old)  in  propory 
tioh  as  the .  better  emigration  from  the  Pilgrim  States 
gains  a  firmcjc  footing,  and  with  this,  schools,  churches, 
and  the  better  periodical  press  take  their  place. 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  room  lor  about  two 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  the  American  Union . 
has  a  heart  large  enough,  and  sufficient  pqwer  to  take 
under  her  charge  all  strangers,  all  neglected  or.unfortu-^ 
nate  children  of  the  earth,  and  to  give  thejn  a  portion  ^of 
her  earth  and  of  her  spiritual  life.  .      .^ 

This  Mississippi  Yalley«-the  central  region  of  North 
Ameiica-^resents  in  its  entire  extent  all  the  principal 
features  which  distinguish  the  great,  realm  of  North 
America,' in  which  I  also,  as  far  as  people  and  scenery 
are  concerned,  include  the  English  colonies  in  the  North. 
It  includ,es,  from  the  springs  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
northern  Minnesota,  to  the  South,  where  the  G-reat  River 
empties  itself  into  the  Mexican  Gulf,  every  climate,  with 
tjie  exception  of  the  most  northerly,  all  productions  which 
this  hemisphere  brings  forth,  all  people  who  inhabit  her 
soil.  The  Indian  is  still  found  in  prosperity  at  Minneso* 
ta ;  pine-foredts  are  native  there,  and  winter  is  vigorous  as 
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with  ns.  Thera  are-  glorious  springs  of  Wftter,  rivers  and 
lakes,  abounding  in.  fishy  rioh  hunting-ground,  and  good 
arable  land,  though- as  yet  untitled.  The  Norwegian  and 
the  Dane  have  begun  to  tdm  it  up;  but  the  colonies 
proper  6f  these,  nations  and  the  Swedes  are  to  the  south  of 
Minnesota,  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  IlliiiLois,,where 
•  the  natural  scenery  is  that  of  a  grand, and  cheerful  pas* 
toral.  A  new  Soandinavia  is  here  growing  up  by  degrees ; 
and  it  is  a  joy  to  me  to  be  able  to  testify  that  our  coun- 
trymen are  unirersally  regarded  as  a  vi^luable,  industri- 
ousj  and  good  people.  They  are  obliged -to  work  hard  and 
to  dispense  with  many  comforts  at  the  commeooement ; 
but  the  more  the  number  of  laboi:ers  increases,  the  lighter 
becomes  labor,  the  richer  the  harvests  which  tilie  univers- 
ally productive  soil  yields  to  them.  The  Norwegians  con- 
stitute the  agricultural  core  of  the  Scandinavian  popula- 
tion ;  the  Danes,  in  compcurison  with  these,  axe  few  in 
number,  and  I  have  found  here  that  the  Danes  more  gen- 
erally, devote  themselves  to  tirade  than  agriculture. 
.  The  great  corn  regioto  proper  of  North  America^  begins 
in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois ;  and  that  immense  corn  dis- 
trict, which  is  continued  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  is  sfiiid  to  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  bread-stuffe  for  all  the  states  of.  the 
Union,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  becomes  fully  cultivated. 
One  sees  there  indeed,  at  the  present  time,  vast  plains 
waving  -with  golden  maize,  but  still  vaster  uppn  which, 
as  yet,  only  tall  grass  and  wild  flowers  grow.  -G-ermans 
and  the  TrisSi  flock  to  this  region:  Half  the  population  of 
the  larger  cities^  consists  of  Gei^mans ;  they  have  their 
concerts,  their  shooting-grounds,  their  dances,  and  1;hey 
drink  beer  as  in  the  Old  World,  while  th^y  participate  in 
the  legislative  and  commercial  life  of  the  New. 

Lower  down,  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  oommenoes 
the  region  of  cotton.  There  cotton  plantations  and  slave 
villages  are  to  be  seen.     To  this  suiDceeds  the  region  of 
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the  sugar-cane,  with  warm  saminer  winder  and  the  muq  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  beautiful' plantations,  and  groves  of 
orange  and  magnolia  trees.  Here  is  Lonisiana,  the  most 
aauthern  of  the  Mississippi  States. 

Here  we  meet  with  the  French  and  Spaniards,  as  well 
as  people  from  all  the  ooantries  of  the  world,  all  submit- 
ting to  the  laws  and  goyernment  of  the  Anglo-American. 

These  Southern  States  present,  in  their  institution  and 
soenery,  a  peculiar- feature  in  the  life  of  the  United  States. 
The  traveler  in  these  Southern  States  is  VLQttdified;  no 
idei^l  of  social  life  elevates  here  his  mind  and  his  glance;. 
no  public  endeavor  is  made  here»  as  in  the  individual  and 
governmental  life  of  the  free  states.  But  he  in  amused 
by  tiie  many  novel  and  unusual  objects  which  present 
themselves  to  his  gaze ;  he  nseets  many  unusually  culti- 
vated and  agreeable  people,  shining  out  like  diamonds  in 
the  sand,  A  new^  world  of  nature  full  of  treasures  i» 
opened  to  him — ^the  enchantment  of  the  peculiar  scenery 
of  the  South,  the  delicious  character  of  the  atknosphere 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  primeval  forests 
aldng  the  banks  of  the  red  rivers,  with  their  thousand  va- 
rieties of  trees,  flowers,  and  creeping  vegetation,^  the  song 
of  the  hundred-t6ngued  bird,  the  nightingale  of  America 
{.Turdus  polygloUus)y  and  the  pleasant  but  monotonous' 
whistling  "  Whip-poor-will ;"  the  many  glorious  trees, 
live-oaks,  with  their  long,  waving  mosses,  the  magnolia, 
with  its  large,4enow-white  flowers,  cypresses,  tulip  and 
amber  trees,  and  fan-palms  ;  the  .  richness  of  sunshine, 
flower ' odors,  birds'  songs,  and  delicious  fruits;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  this  beautiful  natural  scenery,  the  u6gro  peo- 
pie,  with  their  peculiar  life,  which  slavery  can  not  obtit>- 
erate  ;  their  religious  festivals,  hymns,  and  cheerful  sqpgs 
— ^the  traveler  is  not  edified  and  animated,  as  in  the  North 
of  the  Union,  by  noble  and  magnificent  efforts  and  institu* 
tions,  but  he  rests,  and  enjoys,  w^hen  he  is  not  disturbed 
bv  any  new,  better  experience  of  that  injustiee  which  tha 
*  Vol!  IL— T 
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laws  here  give  rise  to,  or.  provoked  by  persons  who,  con* 
trary  to  trath  and  dound  reason,  justify  it  as  a  good  and 
allowable  .thing.  •     ' 

The  contest  respecting  slavery  is  ttie  great  cimtested 
question  of  America,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  unless 
slavery  ceajses  to  exist'  there ;  because  this  institution  is 
too  evident  a  lie  against  the  American  social  principle,  too 
crying-  an  outrage  against  justice  and  humanity. 

Still  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  social  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica has  of  late  years  tended  greatly  to  ameliorate  the' con- 
dition of  the  slaves,-  and  it  may  with  truth  be  stated  that 
Hiis  improves  year  by  year.  The  nobler  popular  feeling 
in  the  Southern  States  is  doing,  at  this  moment,  a  great 
deal' toward  raising  the  condition  of  the  bladk  population, 
spiritually  as  well  as  temporally.  The  Grospel  is  preached 
more  and  tnore  generally  to  the  slaves — especially  in  those 
sfates- where  the  religious  life  was  strong  of  old,  Greorgia 
and. Carolina — ^and  wherever  it  is  preached^  there  is  the 
slave  elevated  ;  there  he  forms  religious  communities,  and 
tJiere  he  himself  preaches  the  Saviof  and  redemption  with 
joy  and  with  power,  and  sings  in  honor  of  the  Savior 
hymns,  of  the  beauty  and,' the  harmony  of  which  no  idea 
oan  be  formed  by  those  who  merely  judge  of  the  musical 
talent  of  the  African  from  the  songs  and  screeches  of  hia 
wild  condition.  Yes,  if  the  legislation  of  the  Southern 
States  would  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Grospel,  a  great 
work  would  then  be  accomplished,  and  they  would  pre- 
pare for  themselves  a  great  future. 

If  we  contemplate  the  present  condition  of, the  slaves 
from  its  best  side  in  the  Ahierican  States,  we  shall  find  it 
to  be,  under  a  good  master,  a  tranquil  life  'without  a  fu- 
ture, but  not  without  its  enjoyment.  The  stave  on  the 
plantation  has  his  own  neat  little  house,  his  own  garden, 
and,  besides  this,  his  pig  and' his  poultry.  His  labor  is 
moderate,  and  he  can  make  his  days  somewhat  cheerful ; 
his  children  are  well  fed,  and  he  does  not  trouble  himself 
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about  the  nidrrow.  The  house-slaves,  in-  good  families, 
are  stiU' better  oflT,  still  better  oared  for,  as  regards  their 
dwelling  and  their  old  age,  than  free  servants  even  are 
sometimes  With  ns.     .  ^ 

Bat  it  is  not  right  to  give  one  human  being  an  irrespons- 
ible nght  over  another.  No  human  ciroumstanoes  oan 
be  more  horrible  and  more  hopeless  than  those  of  the  slave 
under  a  bad  master,  and  proof  enough  of  this  is  found  in 
the  every-day  history  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  Be- 
sides this,  the  institution  carries  along  with  it  unhappy 
and  degrading  results,  both  as  regards  the  white  and  the 
black  population,  whioh  not  even  the  best  master  can  ob- 
viate*  Even  the  best  master  may  die,  or  may  fall  into 
peomitary  difficulties,  and  his  servants  be  sold  to  any  who 
will  purchase  them.  Slavery,  to  the  really  good  and  no- 
ble  slave-owners  in  these  states,  is,  the  souroe  of  anxiety 
and  sorrow,. and  they  regard  it  as  a  misfortune^  of  which 
tiiey^would  gladly  be  rid.  And  many-  of  them  are  la- 
boring silently  for  this  purpose  in  their  own  immediate 
sj^eres. 

-In  this  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  principal  features  in 
the  great  community  of  the  United  States,  I  miist  of  neces- 
sity pass  over  some  of  the  lesser  ones,  which,  nevertheless, 
like  genre*pictares  ia  a  gallery  of  paintings,  serve  to  give 
the  w];ioIe  a  varied  and  more  lively  ^interest.  I  must^ 
however,  mention  among  these  some  small  communities 
whioh  exist  independently  iu  the  great  community,  al- 
though they  are  separated^ from  it  by  their  rhodes  and  cus- 
toms; as,  for  instance,  the  Quakers,  with  theilr  simple  cos- 
tume, their  thee  and  tIioti>  to-  all  the  world,  their  silent  di- 
vine worship,  their  women,  who  are  allowed  to  preach  and 
participate  in  church  and  social  govetnment;  the  Shakers, 
with  their  dancing  divine  worship ;  and  those  small  So- 
cialist  communities  which  seek  in  a  spirit  of  love  to  make 
all  true  workers  participate  alike  in  the  good  gifts  of  the 
earth* 
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Among  the  pabuliar,  fnoturaaque  scenes  of  the  Amei iom 
s<m1  must  be  mantioned  publto  baptisms  ^  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  -where  both  white  and  black  necspbjrtes 
are  initiated  into  a  life  of  holiness ;  and  the  religisas  £q8»  • 
tivals,  ealled '"  camp-meetings,"  where,  in  the  depth  of 
night  and  the  forest,  by  the  flames  of  fire-altars,  thoasands 
of  voices  nniting  in  hanfnonious  hymns,  and  souls  trem- 
bling ia  religious  ecstasy;  are^  alternated  with  abundance 
both  in  eating  and  drinking.  These  festivals  are  the  sat- 
urnalia of  the  negro  slaves,  and  their  prayers  and  songs 
are  as  ardent  and  living  as  the  sun  of  the  South. 

When  we*  leave  the  United  States  and  betake  oarselves 
to  the  southern  hemisphere  of  America,  we  find  that  in 
three  days'  time  we  have  removed  into  a  new  world*  And 
this  first  meets,  us,  as  in  Cuba.  Heaven  and  earth,  the 
people,  language,  laws,  .manners,  style  of  building,  every 
thing  is  new,  and  the  refreshment  produoed  by  tiiis  rapid 
change.,  of  scene  is  indescribable,  although,  at  the  tinie, 
every  thing  in  it  is  not  good. 

The  scenery  of  South  America,  its  dominant  people  and 
language,  meet  us  in  Cuba ;  we  are  in  the  region  of  the 
palm,'  of  the  tropical  sun,  of  the  language  and  rule  of  the 
Spaniard.  One  half  of  Amerioa  belongs  to  the  G-ermanio 
and  Anglo-Norman  race,  the  other  half  to  the  Roman.  In 
the  former  Protestantism  prevails,  in  the  latter  Catholi*^ 
cism.  But4n  Cuba,  that  glorious  island,  situated  between 
the  two  hemispheres,  in  the  midst  of  the  salt  sea  of  the 
world,  both  races  see^  to  have  met— whether  for.war  or 
for  peaceful  Union,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  say. 

Cuba  is  also  at  the  present  moment  a  field  of  combat 
for  the  powers  of  light  and  of  darkness,  and  seldom,  indeed, 
are  they  seen  on  earth  to  stand  so  dose  to  eaeh  other,,  or 
in  stronger  oontrast. 

On  the  dark  side  stand  the  Church  and  the  state ;  tin 
state  with  itsTule  of  violence  and  despotism  (Spain  blind* 
ly  governing  her  distant  colonies  by  deputies,  over  whoa 
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tiie  mother-country  can  hate  no  control,  and  who  deny  to 
the  Creole  all  right  of  self-government);  the  Chwrch, 
which  exists  merely  in  pompous  ceremonial,  and  is  defi- 
oient  in  all  spiritaal  life.  On  the  night-side  lies  prominent- 
ly slarery,  which  exists  in  Cuba  in  its  worst  form  ;  and 
the  slave-trade  wiib  Africa,  which  is  said  to  be  of  daily 
ocoarrenoe,  although  not  openly.  The  government  of  the 
islaiid  receives  bribes  from  the  slave-traders,  and  shuts  its 
eyes  to  the  thousands  of  slaves  who  are  annually  landed 
on  the  island.  Nay,  it  is  asserted  that  it  is  privately  not 
tinwilling  to  see  the  island  filled*  with  wild  Africans,  be- 
cause the  dread  of  the  unrestrained  power  of  these,  if  they 
abtyuld  one  day  emancipate  themselves,  restrains  the  Cre- 
oles from  rebellion  against  a  government  which  they  can 
not  do  othei^  than  hate.  OaverHment  oppresses  the  slave- 
owtter,  the  alave^owner  oppresses  the  slave,  and  knows  no 
other  means  of  subjecting  him  but  the  whip  tod  the  chain. 
The  sugar-planters  not  unfrequently  work  tiieir  slaves 
harder  than  beasts  of  burdeti,  and  require  from  them  a 
greater  amount  of  labor  than  human  nature  can  sustain. 
Tn  the  prison  walls  of  the  b<Jiea  Hie  slaves  live  like  brute 
beasts;  no  Savior  is  pveached  to  them,  and  the  oniy  pleas- 
ures which  are  allowed  to  theTn— -and  that  often  in  the 
scantiest  measure-^-are  those  of  the  animal.  Wild  tumults 
have  b^n  sometimes  the  evidence  of  the  cruelty  of  op- 
-  pvession,  and  of  the  savage  spirit  and  power  of  the  negroes ; 
more  frequently,  however,  they  die  without  venturing  to 
utter  a  cry  or  to  lift  a  hand  in  remonstrance  or  complaint; 
fr^uetttiy,  during  the  .earlier  period  of  tiieir  captivity,  they 
themselves  put  an  end  to  their  days  of  misery,  in  the  be- 
lief (which  is  current  among  them)' that  they  will  imme- 
diately alter  death  rise  again  in  their  native  land. 

The  government  and  condition  of  Cuba,  from  the  gov- 
ernor's palade  down  to  the  bohea  of  the  slave,  is  a  govern- 
ment of  videnc6  and  despotism.  .  Justice  and  nobility  of 
mind  are,  it  is  true,  met  with  in  individuals,  but  are  not 
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of  general  prevalence ;  and  in  tbe  Jaws  also  there  is  aome 
evidence  of  a  magnanimous  spirit,  hot  it  is  nullified  a^ 
much  as  possible. 

Opposed  to  this  dark  side  of  life  in  Ouba  stands  the 
bright  side  in  the  most  striking  contrast  There  is  the 
tropidal  sky,  as  mild  as  an  angel's  glance,  its  sun  as  pure 
and  clear  as  the  purest  tones  of  music ;  there  is  the  wind, 
a  spirit  as  gentle,  as  pure,  as  fall  of  vitalizing  life  as.  if  it 
came  forth  fresh irom  the  fountain  of  life  and  love;  there 
is  the  peculiar  natural  world  of  the  tropics,  full  of  marvel- 
ous plants  and  scenes ;  those  palm-groves,  where  immor- 
tals' might  wander ;  those  gardens,  beautiful  as  that  of 
Eden,  where  ooffee-shrubs  and  bananas  grow  in  beautiful 
plantations,  one  perpetual  blossoming,  one  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  fruit;  those  magnificent  guctdarajaks  of  king- 
palms,  which  seem  planted  as  if  for  a  triumphal  procession 
of  kings  and  queens;  a  beauty  in  atmosphere  and  life,  in 
form  and  color,  which  involuntarily  charms  the  senses,  but 
which  can  not  be  described  by  words  or  by  color,  only  by 
music.  And  Cuba,  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  is  a  Calyp- 
so, beautiful  in  her  sins,  who  can  so  seduce  the  traveler 
that  he,  like  Telemachns  of  old,  would  need^  in  order  to 
resist  her,  a  wise  Mentor  who  should  pitch  him  head-fore* 
most  into  the  sea.  Thus  did  I  feel  as  week  after  week  I 
delayed  my  parting  from  the  enchantsess,  captivated  also 
by  the  amiaible  hospitality  of  the  Creoles,  andrby  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  of  those  noble  beings  who  are  the  or^ 
nament  of  the  earth,  and  who.  are  able  also  to  lift  its  curse 
even  from  slavery-r-at  least  for  the  moment.  I  must  men- 
tion among  these  two  ladies  iii  particular—- one  of  them 
bom  of  Danish  parents,  whom  I  would  introduce  to  the 
motherly  Queen  of  Denmark,  because  they  are  mothers  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word — ^mothers  of  the  motherless, 
of  the  stranger^  of  the  slave,  of  ail  who  are  in  need ! 

I  have  spoken  of  the  night-side  of  the  negroes'  life  in 
Cuba.  Let  me  also  speak  of  the  bright  side,  because  this 
belongs  essentially  to  the  day-side  of  Cuban  life. 
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Cttbai^  at  ike  same  time  the  hell  ajnd  the  .paradise  of 
thd  slave.  Spanish  laws,  as  regard  the  slave,  originating 
under  the  i&flaeaoe  of  men  as  mild  and  noble  as  Las 
Casas,  are  favorable  also  to  their  emancipation ;  and  if 
diey  were  adhered  to^  there  would  not  bo  found,  uader  the 
Spanish  domioion  any  wholly  unfortunate  slave,  because 
there  would  be  none  without  hope ;  but  wherever  the  in- 
stitutioa  of  slavery  prevails^  the  law  is  unable  to  make 
itself  availing.  There  are,  however,  in  the  mean  time, 
some  points  in  which  the  Spanish  laws  of  manumissipn 
for  the  slave  are  really  availing,  and  that  because  the 
Spaniard  has  established  courts  of  justice,  and  judges  who 
wateh  over  them,  and  to  whom  the  slaves  ean  appeaj. 

According  to  these  SpiaBieh  laws,  a  slave  can  purchase 
hi^  freedom  for  >the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  which  is 
the  specified  legal  price  ;  and  no  slaye-oWner  has  a  right 
to  refuse  freedom  to  a  slave  who  can  pay  down  that  sum. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  many  slave-owners  are 
kind  and  just  enobigh  to  allow  their  daves  to  purchase 
their  freedom  for  considerably  less.  If  a.  slave-owner 
should  refuse  freedom  to  his  slave  on  those  terms,  he  can 
ajfpeal  to  the.  syndic  .of  the  city  or  district,  who  then  se- 
lects one  of  three  persons  nominated  by  the  slave  and  his 
master,  and  he  decides  the  question. 

According  to  the  Spanish  laws  of  freedom,  a  mother  has 
a  right  to  purchase  the  frieedom  of  the  child  before  its 
birth  for  fifteen  dollars,  and  afterward  for  double  that 
sum.  Tikis  law,  however,  it  is  said^  is  not  acted  upon, 
excepting  with  the  consent  of  kind-hearted  masters. 
-  ^  The^Spanish  law  of  freedom  allows  the  sl^ve  many  op- 
portunities of  earning  money,  so  that  the  moment  of  free- 
dom ean-  alwiiys  shine  like  a  star  of  Bethlehem  upon  his 
desert  pathi  This,-  however,  has  reference,  more  particu- 
larly to  slaves  in  the  cities.  Onth^  plantations  and  with- 
in the  walls  jof  the  bobea,  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  hear 
of  the  star  of  freedom,  still  less  to  attain  to  it  Yet  that 
happens  sometimes  even  there. 
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These  laws  of  emaneipation  have  oftQsed  ihe^  negio  pop* 
Illation  of  Gaba  to  amoont  to  neariy  five  handred  tboa- 
sand  soulc} ;  aboat  oae  half  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
island,  and  near  one  third  free  negroes.  And  the  free 
negro  of  Cnba  is  the  happiest  of  ail  created  beings.  He 
is  proteoted  by  the  laws  of  the  ooutitry  from  that  violenoe 
and  those  hostile  attacks  which  continually  tiireaten  hkn 
in  his  own  country  from  hostile  tribes.  He  can  for  a 
•mall  impost  become  the  possessor  of  a  cou]^  of  acres  of 
land,  on  whioh  he  builds  his  hut  of  palm  bark  and  palm 
leaves.  Around  this  he  plants  the  trees'  and  edible  roots 
of  his  natira  land,  and  the  golden  maize.  The  earth 
produces,  at  small  expense  of  labor,  all  that  he  requires. 
He.  needs  not  to  labor,  and  he  can  enjoy  much,  and  rest 
the  while.  The  sun  gives  him  fire,  and  frees  him  from 
the  necessity  of  clothing  for  the  greater  part  of  his  body. 
The  eoooa-palm  gives  him  milk  ;  the  phintain-tree  bread ; 
the  king-palm  feeds  his  swine  and-shis  poultry-;  the  field 
gives  him  sugar-cane,  and  the  wild  trees  of  the  forest 
drop  for  hiiti  their  manifold  fruits.  The  African  dram 
With  its  cheerful  life,  the  African  dances  and  songs,  are 
free  to  him  here.  He  Jives  here  a  real  life  of  Canaan,  i^nd 
will  not  on  any  account  emigrate  to  Africa.  He. is  happy, 
although  his  happiness  is  not  of  an  elevated  character. 

I  confess  to  your  majesty  that  it  has  been  astooidiing 
to  me,  and  distressing  at  the  same  time,  to  see  the  United 
States  stand  so  fer  behind  Spain  in  justice  and  sense  of 
freedom  in  their  legislation  for  the  slave  population,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  explain  how  thenoble-mindedaess 
and  national  pride  of  a  people  can  bear  and  allow  them- 
selves to  be  outdone  in  their  laws  regarding  freedom  Jby  a 
nation  which  they  consider  far  below  the^nselves  in  hu- 
manity, and  whioh  is  so^  too,  in  many  respects.  The  Span- 
iards of  Cuba  are  not  altogether  wrong  when  they,  on  tliis 
subject,  look  down  on  the  Americans,  and  oall  them,  as  I 
myself  hnartl,  <* barbarian.i !" 
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There  are  ia  Cuba,  probably,  at  Hm  time)  more  happy 
blHck  than  white  people.  Tli^  slaveowner  is  notHiiappy. 
Fejr  him  wave  no  palm-trees;  ihe  delicious  wjnds  do  not 
caress  kirn;  for  him  the  mild,  bright  heavens  shine  Qot; 
between  him  and  aH  the  glory  of  nature  stands  the  bohea 
and  thcsngar'^miil,  with  their  negro  slaves,  who  dread  him, 
and  of  whom  he  stands  in  dread.  The  mild  heaven  of 
Cuba  gives  him  no  peace;  he  sees  the  sword. of  Damocles 
hanging  oveir  his  head,  and  the  future  is  dark  to  him. 
Therefore  his  end  and  aim  is  merely  to  make  as  much 
money  as  he. can,  and' then -to-r-leave  Cuba  forever. 

When  I  think  of  this  beautiful  iafeuid,  of  its  glorious 
scenery,  its  rich  resotrroe49,#I  can  not  avoid  my  imagina* 
.tion  transforming  it  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  to  what  it 
seems  intended  to  be  by  the  mind  of  the  Creator;  yes, 
and  not  merely  it,  but  all  those  beatitiful  islands  which 
Qod  has  scattered  with  dn  affluent  haitd  in  the  Southern 
sea,  like  jewels  upon  its  billowy  mantle. 

Among  liiese  may  be  named,  as  representatives  of  all, 
thr^e  in  particular,  pire-eminent  in  beauty,  grandeur,  and 
wealth — Qaba,  St.  Doming^  and  Jamaica.  But  I  will 
now  speak  of  Cuba,  that  beautiful  Q^neen  of  the  Antilles. 

I  behold  her,  then,  freed  from  her  fetters,  and  free  from 
slaves;  behold  her  crowned  by  her  palms  and  her  lofty 
mountaiu  peaks,  born  again  from  the  ocean  li^aves,  oa- 
ressed  by  them  and  by  immortal  zephyrs,  a  new  Eden,  a 
home  of  perpetual  spring,  a  golden  chalice  of  health,  to 
which  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  earth  might  make 
pilgrimages,  and  .take  draughts  of  neW  life,  and  receive 
new  revelations  of  the  Creator's  wealth,  and  a  foretaste 
of  the  abodes  of  the-  blessed  in  the  great  Father's  house. 
.  There  might  they  wander  in  banana  and  orange  ^grove^, 
enjoying  the  delicious  fruits  of  Paradise,  or  sit  in  rocking- 
chairs  on  the  hills  where  the  palm-trees  wave,  and  the 
breezes  from  the  sea,  full  of  innovating  life,  dance  around 
them— sit  thus  and  breathe,  and  behold,-  and  think  how 
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beautiful  is  existenoe!  The  sun  descends  in  mild  gloiy; 
brilliant  puoulios  dart  like  stars  through  space,  and  cover 
the  tree-tops  with  glittering  jewels ;  the  air  is  filled  with 
the  music  of  the  Cuban  contra-dances  and  the  Spanish 
seguidillas;  the  cheerful  measure  of  the  African  drums 
is  heard  in  the  background,  and  the  Southern  Cross  rises 
slowly  above  the  horizon  in  the  growing  darkness  of  night. 
It  is  night,  but  no  one  need  dread  the  night  here;  it  is  not 
cold ;  it  has  no  dew.  The  night  of  Paradise  could  not  be 
moi:e  innocuous  than  that  of  Cuba.  The  weak  and  the 
suffering  in  body  should  come  here  and  inhale  invigor- 
ating life.  The  aged  should  come,  to  be  reminded  of  an 
eternal  youth ;  the  dejected  mnd  the  sorrowing,  to  gain 
new  Hope.  The  philosopher  should  come  hither,  that  his 
glance  might  be  extended  over  the  infinite  realm  'of  man 
and  his  Creator ;  the  poet  and  the  artist,  to  dtudy  here 
new  forms  of  beauty,  new  groupings  of  the  noble  and  the 
lovely  in  coloring  and  in  form.  The  statesman  should 
come,  to  strengthen  his  faith  in  the  ideal  of  life. and  the 
possibility  of  its  realization.  And  this  new  realm  of  beau- 
ty and  goodness  on  earth  should  be  governed  by  a  queen, 
a  ruler  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  state,  to  whom  all 
hearts  and  all  people,  black,  and  white^  and  red,  add  olive- 
complexioned,  and  yellow,  should  pay  voluntary  homage 
— a  queen  good  and  beautiful  a^  your  majesty! 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  May  1st. 

I  conclude  this  letter  to  your  majesty,  which  I  com- 
menced beneath  the  southern  heavens,*  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  I  no  longer  behold  the  infi- 
nitely mild  skies  of  the  South,  and  its  waving  palms,  but 
I  see  before  me  a  large  and  increasing  popular  life— a 
guctdarajah  of  states  growing  aloft  like  palms.  In  the 
southern  portion  of  North  America  nature  is  a  great  poet, 
in  the  northern  a. great  human  being. 

It  is  still  in  this  southern  portion  that  I  am  now  writ 
ing,  and  in  one  of  the  slave  states  of  North  America. 
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It  is  the  month  of  May,  and  the  luxuriaat,  bat  feeble, 
and  almost  diseased  beauty  of  South  Carolina  is  now  in 
its  fullest  bloom.  They  are,  however,  glorious,  these  live- 
oaks,  with  their  long,  depending  trails  of  moss,  which 
convert  the  /orest  into  a  natural  Gothic  temple — these 
magnolia-trees,  with  their  large,  snow-white  blossoms, 
and  edors  which  fill  the  warm,  soft  air. 

The  songs  of  the  negro  slaves  from  the  river,  as  they 
row  home  after  having  sold  their  wares  in  the  city,  reach 
me  at  this  moment  in  the  beautiful,  homelike  home  from 
which  i  have. now  the  happiness  of  Yrriting  to  your  ma|- 
esljy,  and  where  I  feel  myself,  as  it  were,  nearer  good  Den- 
mark, because  its  iftistress,  Mrs.  William  Howland,  is  a 
Dane,  of  the  Danish  line  of  Honefeldt,  and  well  worthy 
to  be  introduced  to  the  (ciueen  otDenmark,  both  from  the 
love  which  she  bears  to  her  mother-country,  ahd  for  the 
beautiful,  maternal  feeling  toward  both  blacks  and  whites 
which  distinguish  this  noble  Danish  woman. 
,  I  have  already  spoken  of  slavery  as  the  ^misfortune  of 
the  Southern  ^tes.  I  should  at  this  moment  be  ready 
to  (iall  it  their  good  fortune,  that  is  to  say,  if  at  this 
moment  they  would  take  hold  upon  the  misfortune,  the 
curse,  and  ooAvert  it  into  a  blessing.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  they  might  do  so.  Charcoal,  it  is' said,  is 
the  mother  of  the  diamond.  The  states  of  the  South  pos- 
sess in  slavery  the  charcoal  of  a  jewel;  what  do  I  say?  of 
a  diadem  of  jewels  worthy  of  a  new  Qu^en  of  the  South, 
more  beautiful  than  she  who  came  to  Solomon  ! 

Sipce  I  have  seen  in  Cuba  the  negroes  in  their  savage, 
original  state — seen  their  dances,  heard  their  songs,  and 
am  aWe  to  compare  them  with  what  they  are  at  the  best 
:n  the  United  States,  there  remains  no  longer  a  doubt  in 
my  mind  as  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  Anglo-American 
culture  on  the  negro,  or  of  the  great  mission  which  Amer- 
ica is  called  upon  to  accomplish  with  regard  to  the  African 
race,  precisely  through  the  people  who,  having  enslaved, 
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they  bttgkt  now,  ia  a  two-fold  sense^  to  emancipate.  The 
ttoar  orab  i^  not  more  unlike  our  noble,  bright,  Astraohaii 
'  apple,  than  14  the  «ong  of  the  wild  Afrioan  to  the  song  of 
the  Chriiitian  negro  in  the  Ubited  States,  whether  it  b« 
hymns  that  he  sings  or  gay  negro  songs  tiiat  he  has  him* 
self  composed.  And  this  comparison  holds  good  through 
his  whole  being  and  world.  There  is  a  vast,  vast  di£» 
ference  between  the  screeching  improvisation  of  the  ne- 
groes in  Cuba,  and  the  inspired  and  inspiring  preaching 
of  the  Savior,  and  his  affluence  of  light  and  joy,  which  I 
have  heard  extemporized  in  South  Carolina,  Greorgia,  Ma* 
ryland,  and  Louisiana.  And  low  and  sensual  is  that  law- 
less life,  and  intoxication  of  the  senses  in  those  wild  ne* 
grordances,  and  thoi^e  Jioisy  festivities  to  the  beat  of  the 
drum,  compared  with  that  life,  and  that  spiritual  intoxi* 
cation  in  song  and  prayer,  and  religious  joy,  which  is  seen 
and  heard  at  the  religious  festivals  of  the  negro  people 
here.  Hard,  and  wild,  and  empty  is.  the  expression  in 
the  glances  of  the  former,  compared  with  that  which  I 
have  seen  beaming  in  those  of  the  latter  when  the  light* 
life  of  Christianity  was  preached  to  them  with  clearness 
and  naivele.  And  this  is  going  oii  through  wider  and 
still  wider  circles,  especially  in  the  slave  states  of  North 
America,  in  the  south,  from  Virginia  to  South  Carolina 
aad  Greorgia;  and  this. last-rnentioned  state,  in  particular, 
seemed  to  me  to  be  animated  by  a  noble,  youthfully  vigor- 
ous spirit  of  freedom.  And  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
general  for  the  negroes  themselves  to  stand  forth  as  relig- 
ious leaders  of  their  people,  and  churches  are  erected  for 
them.  In  the  southwestern  slave  states,  on  the  contrary, 
the  religigus  life  is  but  very  little  awakened,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  negroes  on  the  plantations  is,  most  frequent- 
ly,  alike  gloomy  with  regard  to  the  life  both  of  soul  and 
body.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  but  that  light  is 
breaking  through ;  noble-minded  Christians  are  opening 
A  path  for  its  raya,  and  the  Gospel  will  soon  be  preached 
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to  the  slaves,  even  among  the  swampy,  wildernesses  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  hanks  of  tho  distant  Red  RiV* 
er,  in  Texas  and  Arkansas. 

The  G-ospel  advances,  tha  Church  of  Christ  unfolds  its 
arms,  and  the  gates  of  the  slave  prison-house  hurst  open 
before  it  throughout  the  slave  states  of  America !  All  that 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  from  them  as  a  Christian  com* 
munity  is,  that  the  G-ospel  should  advance  unimpeded,  and 
that  law  should  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  G-ospel ;  that 
the  slave  legislation  of  the  United  States  should  adopt 
that  law  of  emancipation  which  the  Spcmish  legal  code 
now  possesses. 

If  the  law  of  the  Southern  States,  like  that  of  the  Span- 
iard)  allowed  the  slaves,  male  or  femkle,  to  purchase  their 
own  and  their  childrens^  freedom  hy  labor;  if  it  would 
open  to  them  a  prospect  of  liberating  themselves  and  their 
children  for  a  reasonable  and  legaliy*fixed  sum,  and  would 
appoint  judges  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the  black  pop- 
ulation ;  if  it  would,  in  addition  to  this^  extend  the  system 
of  popular  edu6at]on  to  the  children  of  the  blacks— -even 
if  they  were  in  separate  schools,  and  would  fearlessly  con- 
cede other  consecutive  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment, we  might  then  ccoifidently  predict  for  the  South- 
ern States  of  America  a  great  future.  It^  would  have  ac- 
complished a  work  which  would  entitle  it  to  the  gratitude 
of  two  hemispheres,  and  demand  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  world— -«  work  which  evidently  seems  to  lie  in  the 
plan  of  God's  schemes,  and  which  already  the  best  and 
noblest  citiseos  of  the  slave  states  speak  of  as  American 
concession. 

The  Colonization  and  Ckristianizatian  of  Africa  by 
means  of  the  liberated  negro-  slaves  of  America  is  this 
wotk^  already  commenced  in  the  infant  <x>lony  of  Liberia, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  which  annually  increases  by 
means  of  emigrants  sent  out  by  the  southern  as  well  as 
the  northern-free  states,  and  through  the  generosity  of  pri- 
vate citizens. 
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Some  of  tiie  slave  states,  and  foremost  among  them  the 
oldes^t,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  have  appropriated  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  revenue  to  the  colonization  of  the  negroes 
in  Africa,  and  two  steamers  annually  proceed  from  Balti- 
more in  Maryland,  and  from  Savannah  in  Georgia,  with 
black  emigrants  to  Liberia,  provided,  both  from  public  and 
private  sources,  with  all  that  is  requisite  for  their  estab- 
lishment in  theold«new-country,  each  religious  community 
providing  separately  for  the  members  of  their  own  body- 
In  the  proposition  and  extension  of  this  colony,  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  States  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  a  noble  Union,  with  one  heart  and  one  soul.  In  this 
Uiey  ex  ten  1  their  hands  to  each  other  for  reconciliation  in 
the  great  quarrel  between,  them  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
I  must,  however,  confess  that  this  work  seems  to  me 
merely  as  a  part  of  that  which  the  Southern  States  ought 
to  accoitiplish.  These  states  would,  without  the' negro  pop- 
ulation, lose  much  of  their  most  picturesque,  most  peculiar 
life;  besides  which,  they  could  not  dispense  with  negro 
labor.  It  k  declared  that  rice,  cotton,  ahd  sugar  could 
not  be  cultivated  without  the  negro,  who  is  habituated  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  to  whom  it  is  a  delight.  The 
white  man  dies  of  the  heat  and  the  miasmas  which  are 
produced  by  the  soil;  the  black,  man,  on  ibe  contrary, 
flourishes  there,  increases  and  multiplies,  or  merely  suffers 
slightly  from  ^climatic  fevers.  When  the  .circumstances 
are  favorable  between  the  white  and  the  blajok,  it  is  -evi- 
dent that  there*  exists  no  inimical  relationship  between 
them ;  they  love  each  other,  and  are  attracted  to  each 
other;  equally  unlike,  their  respective  deficiencies  perfect 
nature.  The  good-tempered,  cheerful  negro  loves  the  grave, 
sensible  white  m^n,  and  allows  himself  to  be  guided  by 
him,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  loves  the  good-hearted  blaok  man, 
and  allows  himself  to  be  tended  by  him.  . 

I  say  nothing  but  what  noble  and  thinking  men  in  the 
Mlave  iftHtjfs  consider  to  be  possible  when  I  state  to  year 
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ixiaje;sty  the  oonvioiion  that  the  noblest,  beoaase  the  most 
difficult,  future  endeavor  of  the  slave  states  ought  to  be 
the  oonvertiog  of  one  portion  of  its  slave  population  into 
free  laborers.  I  say  one  portion,  because  it  is  clear  that 
merely  one  portion  thereof  would  be  capable  of  remain- 
ing, as  freemen,  under  American  dominion.  The  portion 
of  the  stave  population  which  longs  to  go  to  Africa  should 
go  there;  asd  that  portion  which  is  attached  to  the. soil 
and  the  people  of  America,  and  which  is  capable  of  ac- 
quiring its  cultivation  and  its  active,  laborious  spirit, 
should  remain  in  its  Southern  States,  where  it  has  been 
brought  up,  to  which  it  belongs,  by  nature,  habitude,  and 
affections, -and  wh»e  the  coloring  and  the  romantic  life 
of  these  lands,,  beloved  by  the-  sun,  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  their  life  of  labor  on  the  plantations  and  in  the 
cities,  by  their  religious  festivities,  and  their* songs  and* 
dances. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the. good  understanding  be- 
tween tha  white  man  and  the  negro,  I  believe  that  many 
-of  the  best  heads  and  the  ablest  hands  Bmong  the  ilegro 
people  would  prefer  remaining  in  America  to  emigrating 
from  it. 

The  traveler  may  then  visit  these  states  with' an  admi- 
ration free  from  any  depressing  reservation,  for  they  will 
then  advanqe  in  moral  beauty- and  political  power,  and  the 
American  Union  will  then,  without  an  exception,  become 
what  it  has  already  declared  itself  willing  to  become,  a 
great  asylum,  diffusing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  aU  the 
nations  of  the  earth  by  both  precept  and  example. 

It  is  evident  that  such  an  emancipation  can  not  take 
place  at  once,  nay,  perhaps  not  for  several  tens  of  years. 
It  may  be  delayed  for  a  century,,  if  we  can  only  see  that 
it  is  approaching,  if  we  can  only  see  the  commencement 
of  its  dawn,'  so  that  we  may  know  that  it  will  advance 
into  the  perfect  day. 

And  it  c^n  not  be  otherwise;  the  streaks  of  dawn  are 
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•Iraady,  erem  at  thitt  moment,  pieroing  the  noctarnal  shad- 
ows whidi  the-  late  political  contests  between  the  free 
states  and  the  slave  states  oalfed  forth  pfer  the  Unkn. 

I  have  already  mentioned  to  your-  majesty  the  labors 
of  the  Colonization  8ooiety,  both  in  the  Northern  and  the 
Soathern  States,  as  advanoing  the  work'  of  enfranchise- 
ment in  Africa.  I  place  among  the  movements,  the  aim 
of  which  is  an  emancipation  of  the  black  slave  popnlatioD 
of  Amerioa,  the  scl^me  of  a  law,  by  that  noble,  patriotic 
statesman,  Henry  CTay,  which  should  deoUre  free  all  the 
children  6{  the  negro  slave  born  after  a  certain  year — 
1856,  I  believe— «  scheme  which,  however^  did  not  meet 
with  the  support  of  the  less  noble  statesmen ;  and  the  en- 
deavors of  various  noble  private  individuals  for  the  ednoa- 
tion  and  liberation  of  their  slaves. 

There  is,  however,  one  among  these  efforts  to  whioh  I 
desire  pre-eminently  to  direct  your  majesty's  eye,  both 
because  it  proceeds  from  the  womanly  and  niatemal  ele- 
ment in  the  community,  and  because  it  is  the-  grain  t>f 
mustard-seed,  which,  although  a  small  seed,  may  yet  grow 
into  a  large  tree  and  spread  its  shadbw  fttr  around. 

I  know  in  the  slave  states  Bome  ypung  girls,  the  daugh- 
ters and  sisters  of  planters,  Who  are  not  ashamed  of  keep- 
ing schools  themselves  for*  the  children  .of  the  slaves  on  the 
plantation,  and  of  teaching  therA  to  pray,  to  think,  and 
work.  They  speak  highly  of  the  powers  of  mind,  and  the 
wiliitigness  to  learn,  of  the  negro  children,  especially  when 
knowledge  is  presented  to  them  in  a  living  and  jiJeasing 
form  by  means  of  narratives  and  pictuTes. 

If  the  young  daughters  of  the  Soutliern  States  would 
generally  imitate  tiiis  good  example^  they  would  do  more 
than  any  legislation  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  happy  eman- 
cipation ;  for  emancipation  might  take  place  without  any 
detriment  either  to  the  black  or  the  whit«  population,  if 
the  slave  had  been  educated  from  his  yotith  upward  by 
lore,  and  habituated  to  the  fei^r  of  Qod^  to  order,  and  la- 
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bor;  and  I  partiotpate  fully  in  the  views  of  an  elderly 
man  of  the  Soath,  that  the  possibility  of  ai)  approaching 
emancipation  from  slavery  is  miaioh.  more  in  the  hands  of 
the  women  than  of  the  men  at  the  present  moment. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  yonng  teachers  from  the  states  of 
New  England,  the  daughters  of  the  Pilgrims,  as  ''  the 
yoQUg  mothers  of  humanity.''  The  young  women  of  the 
Boutbern  State?  have  assigned  to  themselves  a  similar  of- 
fice, and  that  nearer  home— yes,  so  near  and  so  natural, 
that  it  seems  to  me  assigned  to  them  by  G-od  the  Father 
himself. 

It  is  a  universal  custom  on  the  plantations  of  flie  South 
that  while  the  slaves,  men  and  women,  are  but  at  labor 
the  children  should  all  be  collected  at  one  place,  under 
the  care  of  one  or  two  old  women.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  as  many  as  sixty  or  seventy,  or  even  more  together, 
and  their  guardians  were  a  couple  of  old  negro  Witches, 
wh6  with  a  rod  of  reeds  kept  rule  over  these  poor  little 
black  lambs,  who  with  an  unmistakable  expression  of 
fear  and  horror  shrunk  back  in  crowds  whenever  the 
threatening  witches  came  forth,  flourishing  their  rods. 
On  smaller  plantations,  where  the  number  of  children  is 
smaller,  arid  the  female  guardians  gentle,  the  scene,  of 
course,  is  not  so  repulsive ;  nevertheless,  it  always  re- 
minded me  of  a  flock  of  sheep  or  swine,  which  were  fed 
merely  to  make  them  ready  for  eating.  And  yet  these 
.were  human  beings^  capable  of  the  noblest  human  devel- 
opment as  regards  sentiment  and  virtue— -human  beings 
with  immortal  souls! 

Here  are  the  subjects  of  Sunday-schools  ready  to  hand. 
But  where  are  the  teachers,  men — and  women  ?  The  chiK 
dren  are  driven  hither  in  the  morning,  are  galled  over 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  receive  in  the  mean  time 
threats  and  castigation,  and  then  are  driven  back  to  their 
cottages  in  the  evening ;  and  thus  it  continues  till  they 
are  old  enough  for  labor,  and  can  be  brought  under  the 
law  of  the  whip. 
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.^oulU  it  be  too  muoh  to  demand  from  the  yrivefly 
daughters,' i^d  sisters  of  the  planters,  too  mueh  to  de- 
mand from  Christian  women,  that  they  should  onoe  or 
twice  in  the  week  go  down  to  this  negleet^  crowd  of 
children,  and  talk  -to  them  of  their  Father  in  heaven,  and 
teaoh  them  to  pray  to  *^  Our  Father  in  heaven  ?" 

How  right  and  how. beautiful  it  is  to  see  a  yoong  white 
girl — an  angel  of  light  she. appears,  and  really  is,  ia  each 
oases-r— standing  amid  the  black  little  ones,  teaching  them 
to  utter  with  knowledge  thi^  holy,  universal  prayer,  ^*  Oar 
Father  which  art  in  heaven !" 

First  let  this  prayer  be  common  to  black  and  white, 
then  will  all  the  rest  Come  in  its  time,  and  as  the  good 
and  great  Father  wills  it ! 

Good  and  beautiful  would  it  also  be^if  the  young  white 
woman  would  exercise  the  black  children  in  singing  and 
dancing,  as  they  are  practiced  in  their  native  land ;  those 
songSy  for  instance,  with  the  chorus,  which  se^ms  to.  be 
the  heart  of  all  soo^s  among  the  natives  of  Africa,  >uid 
which  should  contain  some  sensible  meaning. 

There  is  one  song  which  might  serve  as  a  model  for  all 
such  songs.  It  was  sung  by  African  women  to  a  white 
traveler,  to  whom  they  gave  shelter  one  stormy,  night  in 
their  hut,  and  its  words  are  these  : 

The  storm  roared,  and  the  rain  fell ; 

The  poor  white  inan, 

"Worn  and  weary  in  the  dark  night, 

Sat  alone  beneath  our  tree. 

He  has  no  mother  who  can  give  him  mfflc, 

No  wife  who  can  grind  his  corn ! 

CAoTM*.— Have  pity  on  th&  white  man. 
He  has  no  mother,  (fee. 

This  song  from  the  mother-heart  of  Africa  might  show 
to  America  the  best  mode  for  the  cultivation  of  the  negro 
people.  A  popular  mind  which  can  produce  such  a  song 
ought  to  be  treated  with  respect.  Such,  an  occupatioa 
would  be  more  beslutiful,  and  more  worthy  of  the  young 
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daughters  of  the  South)  thaa  wasting  their  days  in  levity, 
or  in  paying  visits,  or  in  empty  pastime,  as  most  of  them 
do  now. 

Yet  I  know  some  who  have  ohos^n  the  better  part ; 
many  there  ought  to  be.  Blessings  be  upon  them  !  May 
they  beoome  many  !  And  the  greatosvork  of  emancipation 
will  proceed  in  silence  and  in  beauty,  as  if  of  itself. 

It  is  very  common  in  Europe  to  lay  the  blame  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  on  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  takes  away  all  truth 
and  all  value  from  their  free  estate.  But  people  forget 
that  it  is  only  a  part  of  these  states  which  have  slaves, 
and  that  it  was  Europe  who  first  compelled  them  to  have 
them!  Many  of  the  young. Colonies,  in  pantioular  Yir- 
ginJA  and  Georgia,  protested  in  the  commencement,^  and 
that  in  the  most  strong  aVid  earliest  numner,  against  the 
introdactio.n  of  slavefry.  In  vain:  Englsmd  was  then  the 
mother-country,  and,  carrying  on  the  slave-trade,  required 
a  market  for  her  cargoes  of  slaves,  and  commanded  the 
young  American  colonies  tq  become  this  market.  The 
selfishness  of  the  planters,  the  climate,  and  the  produc* 
tions  of  Southern  North  A-merioa,  all  assisted.  Thus  was 
slavery  introduced  into  the  United  States.  Climate,  pro? 
ductions,  and  many  other  causes  continue  to  maintain  it 
there,  until — something  further^ 

England,  during  a  petiod  of  newly-awakened  national 
conscientiousness,  and  influenced  by  such  men  as  Wilber«. 
force,  shook  herself  free  from  slavery,  and  liberated  her 
slaves  at  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  twenty  millions  sterling. 
It  is  said  that  the  whole  thing  might  have  been  done 
more  judiciously ;  it  could  scarcely  have  been  done  with 
more  magnanimity.  We  yet  look. for  the  Wilberforoe  of 
America. 

The  people  of  the  Southern  States  are  greatly  exas- 
perated by  Europe,  and  by  the  Northern  States  wishing 
to  mix  themselves  up,  as  they  say,  in  their  own  private 
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affairs^  and  talking  of  and  interfering  wi  A  the  infttitotim 
of  slavery  and  their  estahliahed  right  to  it,  as  if  it  was 
any  tiling  to  them. 

Their  exeuse  is  that  the  American  Union,  and  the  great 
purpose  which  it  declares  itself  called  upon  to  acoom* 
plish,  is  of  such  vast  importance,  of  sa<^  infinite  signifi- 
cance in  tiie  eyes  of  all  the  free  states,  for  the  whole  of 
humanity,  and  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  that  they 
couM  not  allow  themselves  to  be  other  than  interested  in 
its  full  accomplishment  as  in  an  afRtir  that  ooneemed 
themselves.     And  does  it  notan  reality  concern  them  ? 

The  United  States  of  America  have  declared  the  free- 
dom and  the  rights  of  humanity.  Every  human  being 
feels  himseVf  participant  in  this  great- charter  of  liberty. 

<*  The  Mayflower"  was  the  name  of  the  first  ship  which 
conveyed  the  first  colony  of  free  men  and  women  from 
the  Old  to  the  New  World,  and  who  founded  a  new  com- 
munity on  the  soil  of  Norfli  America.  "  The  Mayflower** 
was  the  symbol  of  the  Old  World's  youngest  antioipatioos. 
Jbe  community  of  the  United  States  became  the  May- 
flower of  the  human  race.  It  will  not  tolerate  that  any 
worm  should  feed  in  its  dewy  ehaliee,  that  any  Nidhogg 
should  gnaw  at  its  root.  And  it  is  right. 
-  But  I  have  too  long  detained  the  attention  of  your  maj- 
esty by  this  side  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  fear  that  in  so  doing  my  letter  has  extended  itself  to  an 
undue  length.  I  can  not,  however,  close  this  account  to 
ypur  majesty  of  the  life  in  the  New  World  without  saying 
a  few  words  respecting  the  homes  there. 

Daring  the  whole  pmod  of  my  Residence  in  thia  hem- 
isphere, I  have  lived  and  been  entertained  in  Amerioui 
homes,  and  it  is  Jn  these  homes  and  by  familiar  inter- 
course with  their  members  that  I  have  contemplated  and 
reflected  upon  the  social  life  of  the  New  World ;  it  is  in 
them  that  I  have  loved  and  thought,  reposed  and  enjoyed 
myself;  it  is  the  home  of  America  which  I  have  to  thank 
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pre-emkieatly  for  what  I  have  here  learned  and  experi* 
enced;  it  is  the  home  of  Amerioa  whioh  has  conferred 
more  upon  me  than  the  whole  treasure  of  California— a 
new  life  both  for  heart  and  sonl. 

The  home  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World  is  that  whioh 
the  heme  was  for  onr  old  North,  and  still  is  to  this  day 
—a  sacred  room.  The  American  horn*,  however,  will  be 
also  a  beautiful  room.  It-loves  to  surround  itself  with 
green  plots,  with  lovely  trees  &nd  flowers.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  cities.  More  beautifully  adorned  homes  are  not  to 
be  met  with  in  the  World.  Within  thd  home,  the  fear  of 
God,  morality,  and  domestic  love  are  met  with.  It  is  the 
American  home  which'  strengthens  the  American  states, 
and  makes  them  steadfast  in  the  fear  of  G-od  and  a  moral 
life.  The  best  and  the  noblest  men  of  Aftierica  have  ev- 
ery one  of  them,  with  Washington  at  their  head,  been 
brought  up  by  pious  mothers,  in  noble  and  moral  horor^s. 

Probably  that  whioh  most  distingnishes  ^the  home  of 
the  New  World  from  that  of  the  Old-  is  the  dominant 
sway  which  is  assigned  in  it  to  woman.  The  rule  of  the 
American  man  is  to  allow  tiie  wife  to  establish  the  laws 
of  home.  He  bows  himself  willingly  to  her  sceptre,  part- 
ly from  affection,  partly  from  the  conviction  that  it  is  best 
and  most  just  that  it  should  be  so,  and  ftom  ohivalric  po^ 
liteness  to  the  sex ;  for  the  American  believes  that  a  some- 
thing  divine,  a  sometiiing  of  a  highei'  and  more  refined 
nature,  abides  in  woman.  He  loves  to  listen  to  it  and  to 
yield  to  it  in  all  the  questicms  of  Hie  inner  life.  He  loves 
to  place  his  partner  in  life  higher  than  himself 

She  is  left  to  the  free  developnlent  of  her  world  and  her 
own  beings  within  the*  home,  seldom  contradicted,  never 
compelled,  is  generally  true  to  her  nobler  nature,  and  stands 
forth  gentle,  domestic,  afFeetionate,  and  Ood-f taring.  One 
of  the  most  striking  features  in  American  women  is  their 
religions  strength.  Many  American  women,  during  the 
earliest  periods  of  their  wars  wi^h  the  Indians,  like  tiM- 
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mother  of  the  Maocaheeis,  streogtfaeneil  their  children  un- 
der their  raartyrdora,  admoQishmg  theta  to  hold  fast  by 
tiieir  Grod;  many  do  the  nsame  at  the  present  day  dariog 
severe  .trials  of  sickness  or  miafortune:  And  from  the 
Eastern  Sea  to  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Northern  Minne- 
sota to  the  tropics,  thronghont  the  Western  oonntry,  have 
I  seen  nothing  more  worthy  of  love,  nothing  more  near  to 
perfection,  than  the  motherly  woman. 

Neither  have  I  ever  seen  any  where  on  the  earth  a  be- 
ing of  more  dew*lrko  freshness,  more  heaatiful,  primevally 
vital  life,  than  the  young  girl  of  America.^ 
.  But  beyond  this  group  of  beautiful  womanhood  I  am 
obliged  to  confess  that  AerO'  are  in  the  West  many  wom- 
en who  in  no  respects  correspond  to  the  ideal  which  the 
cultivation  of  the  New  World  requires  them  to  attain  tx) 
— women  whose  thoughtlessness,  insipidity,  vanity,  and 
pretension  make  the  spectator  pause  and  ask  himself  how 
far  that  great  freedom,  which  is  early  permitted  to  young 
women,  is  in  accordance  with  the.  higher  development  of 
her  being. 

The  better  class  see  this  misdirection  in  a  portion  of 
their  sex,  and  deplore  it  deeply.  I  would*  not,  on  their  ac- 
count, have  this  freedom  circumscribed  in  the  least  de- 
gree— ^I  would  give  merely  a  higher  object  and  consoiona- 
ness.  That  which  woman  requites  is  not  a  less,  but,<m 
the  contrary,  a  higher  esteem  for  home  and  her  vocaition— 
a"  higher  comprehension  of  the  human  work  and  worth  to 
which  she  is  called.  It  is  only  a  higher  consdonsnesa 
which  can  save  her  from  her  egotistical  littleness. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  citizeness  is 
not  as  yet  fully  awakened  within  the  community  of  the 
New  World;  as  in  the  Old  World, she  still  8lambers,rluU- 
ed  by  the. old  cradle-song,  and  by  the  little  voice  which 
prevents  her  listening  to  the  great  voice^  and  by  the  lik- 
ing which. -men  have  for  the  merely  agreeable^  and  out- 
wardly attractive  in  the  sex. 
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It  is  from  this  defeotive  consciousness  of  a  higher  voca- 
tion that  the  influence  of  woman  within  the  home,  and 
on  the  education  of  the  child,  i»  still,  in  general,  far  from 
what  it  might  be,  >ind  what  it  needs  to  he  in  this  country, 
where  the  power  of  conscience  and  of  the  inner  law  ought 
to^  be  strengthened  ten* fold,  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
octtward  are  less  restrictiye  upon  the  wishes  and  the 
whims  of  the  individual.  The  American  woman  is  mar- 
ried young,  and  when  she  is  scarcely  past  the  years  of 
childhood ;  she  soon  has  children  of  her  own,  and  showsi 
her  maternal  love  principally  by  spoiling  them,  by  induig<i 
ing  all  their  whims  and  wisKes,  as  she  herself  was  indulg- 
ed and  spoiled  in  her  paternal  home.  She  leaves  disci- 
pline and  Bov^rity  to  the  school,  to.  which  the  child  is  seut 
early.  And  the  school  dooa  what  it  can-^ives  style  and 
grace  to  the  outward  being,  but  leaves  the  inward  very 
much,  probably,  as  it  found  it. 

Hence,  especially  in  the  slave  states,  that  unrestrained 
temper  and  mode  of  action — that  want  of  a  stricter  moral 
law,  of  a  keener  conseientious  perception,  with  which,  and 
not'  without  reason,  the  young  men  of  Amerioa  are  re- 
.  preached,  and  those  disorderly  occurrences  in  private  life 
and  in  the  commfunity  at  large  which  are  the  consequent 
results.* 

Strong,  stern  women,  who  would  bring  up  republicans 
by  severity  and  love — auch  women  as  Lycui^s  would 
form  to  make  his  republic  strong  and  great— are  not  to 
bfe  met  with  here. 

Neither  is  that  Spartan  type  of  physical  strength  the 
only  necesi&ary.  The  New  World  requires  another.  And 
if  it  should  become  more  universal,  if  woman  in  the  United 
States  of  America  became  that  which  she  ought  to  be,  and 
exercised  that  influence  which  it  lies  in  her  power  to  exr 

*  I  must,  however,  remark,  that  aUhough  -sfich  occurrences  make  a 
great  noise  here,  they  did  not  appear  to  me  worse  than  such  as  takt 
place  more  silently — and  more  numerously— in  European  countries. 
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ereUe^on  the  soul  of  the  ohild  and  the  man,  on  social  life, 
on  the  great  interests  of  the  oommunity,  then  wonld  the 
United  States  become  also  the  ideal  states  of  the  'earth! 

Many  distinguished-  and  amiable-vroixken  in  North  Amer* 
icarr-Q^uaker  women  among  these-^have  presented  noble 
examples  to  their  sex ;  and  many  moTements  in  the  States 
have  latterly  shown  the^dawn  of  public  spirit  among  wom- 
en. May  it  inoreaae  and  strengthen;  and  I  will  Yentore 
to  say  that  the  Auierican  woman  will  then  stand  forward 
as  the  earth's  most  beautiful  and  most  perfect  woman. 

If  I  were  able  to  present  to  your  majesty  those  Aroer* 
ioan  wonaen  who  appear  to  me  to  be  the  purest  rejM-eseat* 
ative  type  of  the  Eve  of  the  New  World,  joor  majesty's 
glance  would  rest  u(x>n  them  with  an  expression  of  satis- 
faction, both  as  regards  the  sense  of  beauty  and  of  moral 
feeling.  I  see  your  majesty 'gi  own  gentle  being  thrilled 
by  the  recognition  of  a  kindred  being,  and.  seem  to  heai 
from  your  majesty's  lips  this  judgment. . 

'^  They  resemble  the  most  beloved  wooien  of  our  hemi 
sphere;  their  grace  of  person  is  not  less  than  their  stead* 
fastness  in  principle.  But  they  have  something  more  than 
the  women  of  Europe.  Their  glance  seems  to  me  to  em- 
braced a  larger  world ;  their  intelligence  a  larger  activity; 
and  their  lieart  seems  to  me  large  enough  to  embrace  and 
elevate  the  human  community  in  all  its  spheres." . 

Probably  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  human  being  of 
the  New  World  is  not  beiier  than  he  of  the  Old;  .but  he 
stands  on  more  advantageous  ground,  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances  as  regards  free  and  true  development. 
Human  nature,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  com- 
munity at  large,  may  become  more  perfected,  beeaiii^e  here 
every  private  advantage  may  become  that  of  all ;  the  cirele 
of  society  is  more  complete. 

But  it  is  time  for  me  to  conclude,  and  I  mu:st  already) 
I  fear,  have  wearied  your  majesty  by  the  length  of  my 
letter.  The  interest  of  the  subjects,  and  the  interest  which 
your  niaiesty  expressed  in  them,  must  be  my  .excuse. 


t 
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I  shall  now  very  shortly  leave  the  South.  Its  witchery 
is  great,  .but  ray  bias  is  now  toward  the  North.  The  tree 
of  freedom  grows  more-  vigorous  amid  its  granite  hilK 
And  as  it  grows  in  the  Northern  States  of  America,  grows 
it  also  in  our  Scandinavian  North.  But  what  this  North 
possesses,  and  which  America  possesses  not,  is  an  antiquity 
full  of  song  and  "saga,  of  glorious  prophecy  and  symbolism, 
of  gods  and  heroes  who  gave  to  Scandinavia  so  large,  so 
peculiar,  so -romantic  a  life.  It  is  this  antiquity,  its  sig* 
nificance  for  the.  present  time,  its  life  in  our  scenery,  and 
our  every-day  life,  which  attracts  me  once  more  to  my 
'  native  land,  as  powerfully  as  my  mother's  voice. 

A  visit  tamy  beloved  Copenhagen  stands  before  me  like 
a- point  of  light  on  my  return  to  Sweden,  and  I  hope  that 
this  coming  autumn  will  enable  me  to  greet  the  cheerful 
capital  of  Denmark.  I  shall  esteem  myself  fortunate  if  I 
see  there,  once  more  the  good  and  beautiful  Q^ueen  of  Den- 
mark, and  receive  her  bright  image  into  the  sanctuary  of 
my  heart,  there  to  be  preserved  as  one  of  its  most  precious 
treasures.  ' 

Your  majesty's  kindness  makes  mcbold  enough  to  hope 
it;  and  it  is  also  in  reliance  upon  that  that  I  venture  to 
solicit,  a  place  in  your  majesty's  memory  among  the  many 
who  love  your  majesty,  as  does 

Your  majesty's  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

Fredkika  Bremer. 


LETTER   XXXVIII. 

TO  AOATHA. 

Savannah,  Geoigia,  May  1& 

I  HAVE  left  the  island  of  the  sun  and  of  the  palms,  and 
am  ouce  more  on  the  continent  of  America. 

On -the  3dl  went  on  board  the  pretty  but  expensive 
steam-boat  tke  "  Isabel,"  where  nothing  was  good  except- 

Vol.  n.— U 
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iri^  the  captain  and  mate.  My  host  at  Havaqa,  Mr.  Wool- 
oott  had  the  pcditeness  to  see  me  on  board  himself,  and  to 
take  charge  of  my  Inggage.  -He  is  a  good  and  polite  host, 
and  understands  perfectly  every  thing  which  a  traveler 
requires,  and  'his  hotel  in  Havana  is  excellent,  nor  is  it 
very  -dear,  except  -during  the  so-called  winter  months, 
when  the  concourse  of  strangers  to  the  city  is  extraordi- 
narily great  Resides  which,  Havana  is  one  of  the  dear-> 
est  placeci  in  the  world. 

The  last  view  I  had*  of  the  Queen  T)f  the  Antilles  show- 
ed me  her  enveloped  in  dark  clouds,  the  precursors  of  - 
tempest.  The  sea  rolled  high,  and  the  vessel  rocked  tre- 
mendously;  and  the  Moro  light  was  seen  like  a  flambeau 
on  its  lofty  rock,  as  the  vessel  rose  on  each  ascending  bil- 
low, to  be  again  lost  when  it  sunk  into  the  abyss  of  the 
waves.  That  beautiful  bright  light,  which  so  often  glad- 
dened me  during  the  evenings  and  nights  of  Cuba,  seem- 
ed to  me  now,  in  the  rising  tempest  and  darkening  night, 
iike  some  signal  of  misfortune  flashing  forth  from  the 
stormy  horizon.  On  the  day  previous  there  had  been  an 
edipso  of  the  sun,  and  around  the  sun  a  vast  black  ring. 
This  seemed  to  me  a  prophetic  token;  for  the  internal 
condition  of  Cuba,  the  despotism  of  the  government,  the 
prevailing  venality  and  the  thirst  of  gain,  the  bitter  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  Creoles,  the  state  of  the  slaves,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  skvo-trado,  which  annually  peoples  the  isl- 
and with  thousands  of  Wild  Africans,  the  longing  glances 
which  America  casts  upon  this  new  Helen,  all  forebode  a 
stormy  .future,  and,  it  may  be,  a  terrible,  bloody  crisis! 
May  I  be  an  untrue  diviner! 

*  Ah!  this  beautiful  island,  with  its  delicious  breezes,  its 
glorious  trees,  its  lovely  evenings,  its  eternal  summer — I 
shall  always  love  it  as  one  of  G-od's  most  beautiful  crea- 
tions, and  be  thankful  that  I  beheld  it,  and  have  learned 
from  it  the  better  to  understand  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth! 
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My  secret  wish  and  hope  is,  that  Cdba  may  t>ne  day, 
by  peaceful  means,  belong  to  the  United  States.  When 
the  United  States  shall  comprehend  within  themselves  the 
regions  of  the  tropics,  and  shall  thence  extend  their  realm 
of  states,  then  first  will  it,  become  the  universal  realm 
which  it  ought  to  be.  And  Cuba  in  the  hands  of  the 
Anglo-Americans  would  soon  discontinue  the  slave-trade; 
the  Grospel  would  be  preached  to  the  slaves;  the  fortress 
walls  of  the  bohea  would  be  converted  into  pretty  Ameri- 
can slave-villages ;  and  perhaps  the  noble-minded  laws  of 
Cuba  respecting  the  slave  might  be  incorporated  into  the 
legislative  code  of  the  Union  when  Cuba  itself  became  a 
part  of  the  Union. 

I  arrived  in  Charlestdn  qix  the  morning  of  the  11th  of 
May,  and  amid  the  brighter  sunshine,  which  neverthe- 
less seemed  like-  moonlight,  or  like  veiled  sunshine,  so 
gloomy  and  dim  appeared  to  me  the  light  on  the  walls 
and  roofs  of  Charleston,  or  amid  its  shadowy  trees,  after 
the  pomp  and  glory  of  sunshine  to  which  I  had  become 
accustomed  in  Cuba.  I  could  not  help  continually  look- 
ing up  to  the  sky,  to  see  whether  the  sun  were  not  ob- 
scured by  cloud.  ■  ' 

But  what  heartfelt  pleasure  it  was  to  me  to  see  Mrs. 
W.  H.  and  her  faYnily  once  more,  and  to  talk  with  them 
^ibout  Cuba,  and  to  spend  with  them,  in  joy  and  tranquil- 
lity, one  whole,  beautiful  day! 

My  thoughts,  however,  were  not  just  now  bent  on  tran- 
quillity and  quietness.  I  way  abont  to  undertake  new 
journeys  and  new  adventures.  I  desired  to  see  Florida^ 
and  easily  persuaded  my  good  Mrs.  W.  H.  to  accompany 
me,  being  sure  that  the -journey  would  give  her  pleasure, 
while  it  would  be  a  grent  joy  to  me  to  make  it  in  her 
company. 

The  determination  must  be  quickly  made.  The  follow- 
ing  day  a  steamer  left  for  Savannah,  and  there  I  Was  to 
meet  with  the  Mac  L  family,  who,  according  to  an  agree- 
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ment  of  a,ye«r's  standing,  were  to  make  by  it  a  journey 
to  Florida,  up  the  beautifal  Biver  St  John.^  . 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  next  morning  saw  Mrs. 
W.  H.  and  myself  on  board  the  steamer  bound  for  Savan- 
nah. It  was  the  most  beautiful  May  morhingy  and  just  as 
we  reached  the  shore,  and  were  about  to  go  on  board, 
there  was  my  friend  from  Belmont  with  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  and  soqie  other  friends  also.  How  kind  and  how 
delightful!  -    - 

And  now,  after  a  day's  pleasure-sail  on  the.  river,  I  am 
onoe  more  in  this -verdant  city,  once  more  among  old 
friends,  good,  kind,  and  hospitable  as  fDrnierly — ^Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.,  Mrs.  B.,  and  many  others. 

I  found  the  Mao  I.'s  in  deep  sorrow  on  account  of  the 
death  of  a  beloved  daughter  and  sister  in  the  past  autumn. 
The  father,  however,  the  estimable  Colonel  Mao  I.,  and  his 
youngest  daughter,  an  intellectual  and  highly-cultivated 
young  girl,  were  ready  to  accompany  us  to  Florida,  where 
we  were  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  family,  who 
was  married  and  lived  there.  On  my  return  I  shall  visit 
the  plantations  of  a  Mr.  C,  where,  I  am  told,  I  shall  meet 
with  the  ideal  of  plantation-life  in  the  slave  stcites. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  after  to-morrow  we  set  off 
by  a  pretty  little  spick-and-span  new  steamer,  !*  tbo  Mag- 
nolia," and  intend  to  go  up  the  River  St  John  as  far  a» 
steamers  can  go,  tfiiat  is  to  say,  as  far  as  Lake  Monroe. 

Miss  Dix,  who  came  by  steamer  to  Savannah,  has  joined 
our  little  party,  as  she  also  wishes  to  visit  Florida.  The 
weather  is  glorious,  the  moon  is  at  the  full,  and  I  am  full 
of  the  desire  for  traveling,  and  the  desire  to  see  Florida, 
the  flower  of  the  Southern  States,  the  land  of  which  the 
delicious  balmy  odors  made  the  Spaniards  believe  that  the 
fountain  of  eternal  youth  was  hidden  there.  And  now— 
thither,  thither,  to  taste  its  nectar ! 
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^      The  Msiffnolia,  May  17. 

Very  seldom  are  letters  written  from  a  steamer  which 
lies  on  a  green  meadow ;  it  is  from  a  steamer  in  that  ^iy - 
predicament  that  I  am  now  writing  to  yoa.  And  how 
long  it  and  its  passengers  are  so  tq  lie,  depends  upon  the 
moon  and  human  kindness;,  but  we.  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  good- will  botii  of  one^and  the  other  at  this  mo- 
ment 

The  first  day  of  ou^  voyage  Was  a  particularly  merry 
one,  and  the  ladies  of  our  little  party  were  very  amusing  to 
each  other.  Miss  Mac  I.,  now  removed  from  an  environ- 
ment of  sorrow,  bloomed  forth  into  such  fresh  Hie,  and 
vivacity,  and  wit,  as  her  earnest,  classical  countenance  had 
not  led  me  to  expect  from  her.  Mrs.  W.  H.  has  always  a 
fund  of  caliii,  good-natured  humor  at  hand,  and  the  two 
together  excited  Miss  Dix  to  a  friendly  qnimrel.  We  had 
also  a  certain  dominant  and  philanthropic  kdy  oh  board, 
who  would  domineer  over  us  all,  and  who  made  **  mount- 
ains of  mole-heaps."  But  we  took  it  all  in  good  part,  and 
were  very  merry.  Our  pretty  little  Magnolia  wedged  its 
way  gayly,  in  all  sorts  of  curves  and  angles,  through  the 
swampy  fiats,  where,  among  many  currents,  it  h$d  to  find 
out  its  own.  I  could*not  help  admiring  its  ooutage  and 
its  many  expedients,  <Hily  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  quite 
too  great  a  fancy  for  the  land,  for  we  often  struck  against 
the  banks  while  we  swung  between  them,  but  there  was 
often  no  space  to  take  any  free  sweep. 

^^  Beautiful  evening.  Missis!'^  said  the  black  helmsman, 
looking  out  of  his  little  housa  on  deck  -with  a  good-homor- 
ed  countenance,  and  addressing  one  of  the  ladies  of  our 
party. 

'^Yes,  but— ^diall  we  soon  reach  our  quarters  for  the 
night?" 

"Oh  yes  —  oh  yes,  immediately !  We  shall  soon  get 
along.     Don't  be  uneasy.  Missis,  Ma'am !" 

Shortly  after,  when  we  were  all  sitting  at  tea,  the  vessel 
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was  suddenly  heaved  up,  as  hy  a  strong  wave,  and  then— 
we  stood  titill,  although  the  engines  kept  working  on  for  a* 
moment.  The  oaptain,  who  was  sitting  at  the  table,  and 
a  ootiple  of  other  gentlemen,  ^rang  up  and  rushed  out. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  ignorant  ^xtra-ordinary  helms- 
.man  (the  ordinary  one  lay  sick  at  Savannah)  had  mistaken 
the  channel  of  the  stream,  and  hbd  steered  us  directly 
upon  a  projecting  point  of  land.  It  was  overflowed  with 
water,  for  the  moon  was  that  evefhing  at  her  full,  and  it 
was  high  tide, 

At  ebb  tide,  therefore,  the  next  morning,  we  found  onr- 
selves  lying  entirely  on  dry  land,  with  greon.  grass  grow- 
ing around  us,  and  just  by  a  grove  of  Jiv6*oa^s  and  flow- 
ering magnolia-trees,  which  latter  may  have  exercised 
some  mysterious  attractive  power  upon  our  poor  little 
Magnolia,  which  now  lies  ^vith  its  head  turned  toward 
the  grove,  just  as  if  it  Would  plow  its  way  right  into  it. . 

We  were  quite  fas^t.  And  we  are  still  sticking  quite 
fast  now  on  the  17th,  amid  the  green  grass  and  the  clay, 
saluted  in  the  evenings  hy  the  whistling-  notes  of  the 
whippoWil  from  the  magnolia-grove,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing by  brilliant  butterflies.  A  whole  regiment  of  negro 
slaves  are  busied  in  digging  around  the  keel  of  the  ves- 
sel, to  loosen  it  out  of  the  sand  and  the  c}ay,  but  thereby 
only  to  reveal  the  depth  to  which  it  is  imbedded. 

On  the  first  day  we  said,  '^  When  the  tide  comes  up  in 
the  evening,  then—" 

But  when  the  tide  came  up  it  did  not  rise  as  high  as 
on  the  precedipg  evening,  and  the  moon,  now  past  the 
full,. looked  down  upon  us  coldly,  and  let  us  lie  where  we 
lay. 

''In  the  morning,  when  the  steam-boat,  'the  G-aston,' 
passes  by,"  we  now  said,  *'  it  will  give  us  a  pull,  and  help 
us  off!"  and  Miss  Mac  I.  proposed  that  all  the  ladies  should, 
on  the  approach  of  the  Craston,  come  on  deck,  and  show 
themselves  with  handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes,  and  so  move, 
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by  that  means,  the  probably  hard  heart  of  the  captain  of 
the  Gaston, 

The  morrow  came,  and  the  smoke  of  tho  Gaston  was 
seen,  and  the  smoke  of  hope  ascended  from  oor  hearts. 

.The  Gastofl  approached,  pansed,  looked  at  Ms.  The 
tide  was  in.  We  were  full  of  anticipation  of  the  Gas- 
ton's "pull."  But  the  hard-hearted* Gaston  only  looked 
at  us.  and  went  on  his  way,  and  left  us  to  our  fate  oh  dry 
land.  {N.B. — The  moving  stiene  of  the  pocket-handker- 
chiefs was  forgotten!) 

Ghreat  indignation  in  the  Magnolia.  Our  dominant  lady 
vowed  that  she  woukl  draw  up  a  declaration  of  indigna* 
tion  against  the  Gaston  and  put  it  in  the  newspapers. 
She  proposed  to  the  ladies  on  board  a  declaration  of  es- 
teem  for  the  captain  of  the  MJagnoiia,  and  his  gentleman- 
ly conduct,  which  we  applauded  and  signed. 

Our  hopes  are  now  fixed  on  the  steani-boat  St.  Matthew, 
"which  is  expected  to-morrow  evening,  and  that  it  may 
«how  itself  to  be  a  good  apostle,  and  take  us  on  board, 
because  it  is  clear  that  the  Magnolia  can  not  be  released 
at  present,  as  the  moon  decreases  every  day,  and  the  tide 
is  lower  also,  and  the  Magnolia  sinks  deeper  every  day, 
from  its  weight,  in  the  sand.  ^ 

We  in  the  mean  time  console  ourselves  with  good-hu- 
mour, and  a  ramble  every  now  and  then  on  the  shore, 
•which  we'  can  do  dry-shod  from  the  vessel. 

The  ladies  are  especially  good-tempered  and  merry. 
Oood  Mrs.  W.  H;,  who  can  not  live  without  hel*  house- 
wifely activity,  began  jto  Wash  her  muslins,  and  recom- 
mended herself  as  a  laundress  of  fine  liaen  to -all  whom 
it  might  concern,  but  got  scolded  for  laziness  and  want 
of  skiU.  Miss  Dix,  on  the  other  hand,  being  suspected 
of  theft,  w^s  threatened  with  the  house  of  correction,  and 
thus  we  laughed  heartily  and  afinused  ourselves,  espe- 
cially Miss  Mao  I.,  in  whose  breast  the  fountaia  of  youth 
seemed  to  well  forth  afresh,  and  who  oould  not  herself 
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<^iinderBtiind  how  she  could  be  so  lively ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing we  celebrated  the  birth-day  of  our  captnin's  pretty 
little  daughter.  I  wove  a  gairland  o^  wild  flowers  for  her ; 
the  odter  ladies  gave  her  little  presents,  and  the  little  girl 
was  very  happy,  and  sprang  forwaid  to  eJhibit  herself  to 
her  father. 

,  Tbere  was  in  company  a  lady,  not  yet  forty,  handsome, 
tight  lac^^  asd  well  dressed,  witii  lighfrcurls,  and  thoughts 
evidently  directed  to  the  world  and  its  pleasures.  This 
lady  is,  nevertheless,  a  widow  after  har  third  marriage, 
and  the  mother  of  twelve  x^hildren,  nine  of  whom  are 
dead,  and  two  married,  and  the  grandmother  of  three 
grandchildren.  * 

"  And  you  gpt  very  well  through  all  this  ?"  said  I9  with 
some  sqrpr ise. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  she,  evidently  well  satisfied  with 
herself  and  her  own  strength  of  mind. 

"  And  you  would  not,  perhaps,  he  unwilling  to  marry  fit 
fourth  time  ?"  said  Mrs.  W.  H.,  a  little  ourious  as  to  the 
reply. 

*<  Oh  no!"  replied  she,  Cfidmly,  **  not  if  I  could  better 
myself  by  so  doing." 

Miss  Mac  I.  was  so  indignant  at  this  that  she  oould 
hardly  restrain  herself  from  breaking  out  upon  her. 

Among  the  gentlemen  was  a  young  Galifornian  i^dven- 
turer,  just  returned  from  the  land  of  gold,  and  on  his  way 
back  to  his  wife  and  his  home,  with  divers  lumps  of  gold, 
melted  and  unmelted,  Galifornian  ducats,  and  a  white  China 
silk  shawl  for  his  wife.  He  was  a  handsome  young  man, 
more  of  a  dandy,  and  more  childish  than  is  usual  for  an 
American,  but  all  suitable  for  a  Galifornian  adventurer. 
I  wanted  to  know  something  about  the  country,  and  the 
people,  and  the  way  of  life  in  California;  about  the  Chinese 
and  their  social  state,  their  mode  of  worship,  &o.  But 
the  young  man  merely  knew  that  he  hcKl  with  him  many 
nujjgets  of  gold,  and  a  Chinese  silk  shawl  for  his  wife. 
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Tbria  afternoon  we  went  a  little  way  inland,  and  saw  a 
fine  cotton  plantation,  beautifully  situated  npbn  a  lofty 
terraoe  by  the  river.  It  belonged,  as  we  were  told,  to  a 
Mr.  Valbucg.  I  was  particularly  pleatied  with  some  of 
the  slave  dwellings  which  I  visited,  and  which  bore  evi- 
dence of  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity,  as  did  also  the  ap- 
pearioioe  of  some  of  the  slaves  who  had  returned  from 
labor. 

There  stood  beside  a  well  tf  very  old  negro  woman, 
who  was  come  hither  to  fetch  water.  I  asked  her  how 
old  she  was. 

"A  little  better  than  a  hundred,  ma'am!"  was  her 
reply. 

The  negroes  have  a  great  de^re  to  be  very  eld,  and 
really  do  live  tx)  extreme  old  age  when  tiieir  life  is  easy. 

I  should  have  retained  nothing  but  the  most  agreeable 
impression  of  this  plantation  had  I  not,  in  returning  to 
the  shore,  met  at  a  gate  the  overseer  of  the  plantation 
(the  ownep  and  his  family-were  abroad),  a'bd  in  him  had 
seen  a  strong-limbed  young  man,  with  that  fierce,  lawless, 
wandering  ga^e  whi5h  I  have  remarked  in  many  overseers 
on  the  plantations,  and  which  takes  away  all  fatth  in  the 
justice  and  integrity  of  their  treatment  of  the  slave.  The 
slaves  who  ero  digging  around  our  vessel  are  sttong-built, 
and  work  hard,  but  as  silently  as  if  they  were  digging  a 
grave.  This  is  not  natural  for  negroes,  and  is  not  a  good 
sign.  , 

There  is  the  most  beautiful  moonlight  in  the  evenings, 
and  the  melodious  but  monotonous  cry  of  the  whippo- 
wil  resounds  from  the  magnolia  grove.  In  the  daytime 
the  heat  is  great,  and — may  St.  Matthew  only  have  raer- 
oy  upon  us! 

Lake  Monroe,  Florida,  May  20. 

I  now  write  to  you  from  the  heart  of  blooming  Florida, 
reposing  upon  one  of  its  lovely  mirror-like  lakes,  with 
horrible  alligators  swimming  around  our  little  floating 
U  2 
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dwelling  (a  very  rickety  steam-boat  named  Sarah  Spald- 
ing). A  garland  of  dark  green  wood,  resembling  myrtle, 
surrounds  the  great  lake,  for  at  this  distanoe  we  can  not 
distinguish  between  groves  of  orange  and  palmetto,  and 
forests  of  cypress.  ^  The  wliole  shore  is  low,  and  the  lake 
as  otear  as  a  mirror,  and  every  thing  profqandly  still 
around  it.  No  oities  and  towns,  no  steam*boats,  no  boats 
of  any  kind,  no  human  beings,  excepting  ourselves,  the 
Florida  travelers.  'Here  is  infant  land,  nay,  almost  wild 
land  still.  But  how  glad  I  am  to  be  nqw  in  the  poetioal 
wilderness  of  Florida,. to  have  seen  something  of  its  mar- 
velous, natural  poetry ! 

St.  Matthew  proved  a  good  apostle  to  us,  and^on  the 
Hfternoon  of  the  18th  received  us  all  into  his  bosom,  poor, 
stranded  sinners  as  we  were,  but  who  nevertheless  did  not 
e}cperience  any  want,  and  were. not  much  to  be  pitied,  ex- 
cepting-that  ilrwas  tiresome  to  lie  quiet  in  a  steamer  o«l  a* 
neck  of  land,  in  the  -midst  of  the  hot  sunshine;  Our  cap- 
tain, however,  was  mostly. to  be  pitied-;  so  were  some  of 
the  men,  who  were  already  taken  ill.  Our  deliverer,  St. 
Matthew,  did  not  come  very  near, to  us,  but  had  us  fetched 
off  in  a  boat.  Four  negroes  rowed  us.  I  was  thinking 
that  they  were  rowing  well,  and  with  great  precision,  when 
our  dominant  lady,  who  is  known  to  be  very  philanthropic 
to  white  sinners,  and  was  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  the 
blacks,  said,  the  very  next  moment,  in  a  stern  "voice, 

"Why  do  you  not  row  with  more  vigor?"  and  then 
turning  to  me,  she  added, 

**  One  can  see  by  their  chests  and  their  breathing  wheth- 
er they  exert  themselves  as  much  as  they  are  able." 

The  philanthropic  lady  thus  sat  and  watched  the  respi- 
ration of  the  negroes,  with  her  eyes  riveted  upon  their  bare 
chests,  to  ascertain  whether  they  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  serve  her  and  us.  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that 
this  lady  was  from  one  of  the  states  of  New  England. 
Such  is  the  philanthropy  of  many  American  women.. 
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'  Our  dominant  lady,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not-  get  any 
one  to  ooncnr  in  her  remarks  and  oidmonittoDtf.  The  ne- 
groes rowed  calmly^  hut  regularly  and  well,  the  heavily- 
loaded  boat,  and  we  all  oame  happily  on  board  the  St. 
Matthew;  And  we  soon  found  ourselves,  to  our  great  satis- 
fistction,  sweeping  along  the  Altamaha  River,  whose  waters 
here  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  are  salt,  and  seemed 
in  the  evening  twilight  like  a  river  of  brightly-flowing 
silver,  full  of  sparkling  diamonds. 

St.  Matthew  had  already  many  passengers  on  board,  and 
among  them  were  three  pair  of  turtle-doves  of  the  human 
race.  The  first  pair,  physically  handsome^,  but  second-class 
pec^le  in  cultivation  and  manners,  were  so  in  love  with 
one  another,  and  showed  it  to  suoh  a  degree,  that  it  was 
quite  disgusting;  the  young  man,  with  a  huge  breast-pin 
of  sham  diamonds  in  his  shirt-frill,  confessed  to 'an  ac- 
quaintance, in  the  company  that  he  considered  himself  to 
have  married  the  moat  perfect  woman  in  the  world.  But 
her  perfectly  handsome  person  did  not  appear  to  me  to 
entertain  much  soul  within  it.  Turtle-doves  No.  2  were 
of  a  more  refined  chardcter  altogether,  agreeable  people,' 
with  the  loving  soul  beaming  from  dark  and  beautiful 
eyes ;  she,  very  delicate  in  health,  after-  only  one  year's 
marriage;  he,  very  anxious  about  her.'  Turtle-doves  No. 
3  were  neither  of  therh  any  longer  young  or  handsome, 
but  they  were  of  all'the  three  pair  the  most  interesting, 
and  perhaps  the  most  happy.  It  did  one  good  to  see  them 
and  to  hear  their  history. 

They  belonged  to  the  pocrtrer  class  of  white  people,  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  living  in  the  most  sandy  and  sterile 
part  of  the  country,  without  schools  or  any  means  of  edu- 
cation. She  married  her  hu.sband  without  the  consent  of 
her  relatives,  and  when,  some  tin^e  after  their  marriage, 
they  fell  into  great  poverty  through  some  fault  of  her  bus* 
band,  her  relatives  gave  her  a  home  on  the  strict  conditioa 
that  she  should  never  again  see  him.    He,  ej^tremely  angry 
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at  tbiji  prohibitioo,  swore  that  tbey  ahould  never  .se«  iiim 
again  until  he  came  to  fetch  away  his  wife  to  hei  own 
home.  He  went  away,  and  not  a  word  was  heard  of  bim 
for  seven  year:^^  She  remained  in  the  mean  time  with 
her  parentis,  having  iter  children  with  her,  two  boys  and  a 
girl,  the  ypungest  boy  born  jast  before  the  father  left,  and 
by  degrees  she  lost  almost  all  hope  of  ever  again  seeing 
her  hnsband,  whom  she  loved  with  all  her  heart  One 
day,  however,  the  eldest  boy  exclaimed^  ''Here  oomes  my 
faUier  I"  She  could  not  believe  him  y  she  had  so  many 
years  waited  in  vain  to  hear  from  him.  She,  however, 
went  out  of  the  house  to  see  the  approaching. stranger ^  and 
when  she  i^t  a  distance  reoognized  her  husband,  she  sank 
fainting  to  the  earths  He  had$  after  parsevering  exertional 
succeeded  in  securing  a  livelihood  as  a  carpenter  in  Florida, 
where  he  had  built  himself  a  cottage,  and  to  this  home 
it  was,  in  the  land  of  eternal  summer,  that  he  was  taking 
his  wife  and  children.  The  family  were  aow  on  their  way 
thither.  - 

This  new  home  lay  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Monroe,  and 
0  there  it  was  ,that  the  married  pair  would  begin  a  new 
life.  In  that  moonlight  evening  they  kissed  and  rented 
one  against  the  other  with  the  most  heartfelt  love  and 
joy.  He  had  a  good  and  manly  appearance.  She  had 
fine  features,  and  had  evidently  been  handsome,  but  seem- 
ed to  hav.e  sujfTered  from  sorrow  and  hard  labor.  She 
could  not  be  much  above  thirty,  and  he  looked  a  few 
years  younger  than  she.  She  rested  her  head  upon  his 
shoulvioT  with  an  oxpre.^ion  of  deep  confidence  and  peace. 
She  needed  no  longer  to  labor  alone  for  home  and  chil- 
dren, separated  from  her  .husband,  and  surrounded  by  re- 
lations who  neither  esteemed  nor  loved  him.  He  was 
with,  her;  she  had  him  now  again,  and,  what  was  still 
more,  she  had  esteem  for  him  as  a  man  and  a.  husband. 
He  could  and  he  would,  frpn>  this  time  forward,  provide 
for  her  and  the  children.      Ho  was  taking  her  far,  far 
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away  firqm  the  jdreary  sand-hills,  wher&  she  had  su&red 
flo  jnnoh  misfery,  to  the.  bloomii^g  Florida;  orange^groved 
wonld  overshadow  her  dwelliBg  on  the  hanks  of  the  lake, 
and  the  sammer  winds  of  Florida  oall  up  fresh  roses  on 
her  pale  oheeks.  All  these  delipious  feelings  and.  thoughts 
might  clearly  be  read  in  the  expression  and  demeanor  of 
this  husband  and  wife.  They  seem^  to  me  the  happiest 
of  human  beings,  excepting — rpyself,  who  saw  them,  and 
to  whom  €k)d  has  gtvea  so  much  enjoyment  in  the  happi- 
ness of  others. 

The  youngest  child  was  a  nicj3  little  lad,  handsome  and 
cheerfuK  with  a  smart  little  cap  on  his  head;  the  .oldest 
.boy^  fifteen  years  old^  was  not  so  nice;  and  the  girl  of 
fourteen,  Molly  by  name,  was  a  black  line  in  the  romance 
of  the  parents;  for,  although  not  ugly,  and  with  the  fa* 
ther's  good  looks  in  her  round  countenance,  she  was  a 
genuine  daughter  cf  the  sand-hills,  and  had  grown  up 
with  her  old  grandmother,  like  a  pine-tree  in  the  sand, 
without  any  more  trimming  or  training  than  it.  Our, 
dominant  lady  took  this  wild  shoot  of  humanity  under 
her  charge,  and  her  attempts  to  educate  the  young  nov- 
ice, and  the  girPs  spirit  and  mode  of  behavior,  furnished 
us  with  subjects  fot  many  a  hearty  laugh. 

The  first  night  on  the  St.  Matthew  was  hot  and  oppress- 
ive in  the  crowded  and  narrow  salooh.  The  floor  was 
strewn  over  with  outstretched  ladies,  some  of  whom  were 
handsome,  two  quite  youngs  and  with  regularly  classical 
features,  very  lovely  in  their  sleep  and  their  reposing  po« 
sition ;  and  when  I  could  not-  sleep,  I  amused  myself  by 
contemplating  them  with  an  artistic  eye  from  my  ele- 
vated berth. 

By  evening  we  had  left  the  River  Altamaha,  and,  after 
a  few  hours  by  sea,  we  found  ourselves  the  next  morning 
in  the  St.  John's  River,  after  having  happily  passed  a  dan- 
gerous sand-bank  at  its  mouth  without  suHering  more  than 
a  severe  shock,  occasioned  by  a  swell  of  the  waves  dash- 
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ingus  against  the  banic,  and  which  made  old  St.i Matthew 
creak,  in  all  his  joints.  But  he  did  not  go  to  pieces,  which 
sometimes  happens  under  such  circumstances^  in  which 
case  we  should  all  infallibly  have  gone  to  the  bottom,  so 
that  we  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Several  of  the  passengers  teft  the  vessel  at  various  col- 
onies and  plantations  by  the  way,  ^so  that  it-became  less 
crowded  antj  more  agreeable;  end  I  enjoyed  inexpressibly 
the  glorious  morning,  and  the  journey  up  the  river. 

St.  John's  River — in  the  Indian  language,  Welaka,  or  the 
Lake-River— is  like  a  chain  of  larger  and  smaller  lakes, 
linked  together  by  narrow  buf^deep  straits,  which  wind 
in  innumerable  sinuosities  between  shores,  the  wonderful 
scenery  of  which  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  if  none  sim- 
ilar to  it  have  been  seen  before.  Here  is  again  primeval 
forest  such  aaf  I  saw  on  the  Savannah  River,  but  still  richer 
in  its  productions,  because"Welaka  flows,  for  the  greater 
part,  under  a  tropical  sky,  and  below  the  boundary  which 
•frost  approaches.  We  see  here  thick  groves  and  belts  of 
palmettoes;  here  are  wild  orange-groves  laden  with  brill* 
iant  fruit  which  there  are  no  hands  to  gather;  masses 
of  climbing  plants,  vanilla,  wild  vines,  convolvuli,  and 
many  others,  cover  the  shores  in  indescribable  luxuriance, 
forming  themselves  into  clumps  and  btishes  as  they  grow 
over  the  trees,  and  cypresses,  which  present  dark  green 
pyramids,  altars,  perfect  temples  with  columns,  arches, 
porticoes,  shadowy  aisles,  and,  on  all  hands,  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  ornamental  festoons  flung  along  and 
over  the  clear  river.  From  amid  the  masses  of  foliage 
towers  upward  the  fan -palm,  with  its  beautiful  crown, 
free  and  fantastiic;  the  magnolia  stands  lull  of  snow-white 
flowers,  and,  pre-eminent  amid  that  republic  of  plants, 
flowers,  and  multitudes  of  trees,  stand  the  lofty  cypresses 
like  protecting,  shadowy  patriarchs,  stretching  out  hor- 
izontally their  light  green  head;*,  with  long,  waving- moss* 
es  hanging  down  from  their  strrmg  branches. 
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Here  is  the  life  of  Nature  ia  its  luxuriance,  but  it  is 
the  realiu  and  reign  of  the  old  pagan  god  of  Nature,,  old 
Fan,  which  embraces  both  the  good  and  the  evil,  life  and 
death,  with  the  same  love,  and  which  recognizes  no  law 
and  no  ordination  but  that  of  produotionr  and  decay.  Be- 
neath these  verdant,  leafy  arches  which  overshedow  the^ 
water  lie  the  peaceful  tortoise,,and  the  cruel  alligator  also, 
waiting  fgr  rtd  prey.  Elks  inhabit  these  natural  temples ; 
also  panthers,  tigers,  and  black  bears.  Around  these  col- 
umns of  leaves  and  flowers  wind  the  rattlesnake  and  the 
poisonous  moccasin,  and  that  beautiful,  romantic  forest 
is  full  of  small,  poisonous,,  noxsous  creatures.  But  more 
dangerous  than  all  is  the  pleasant  air  which  comes  laden,, 
during  the  summer,  with  the  miasmas  of  the  primeval  for- 
ests and  the  river,  bringing  to  the  colonist  fever  and  slowly 
consuming  diseases,  and  causing  these  wondrously  beau- 
tiful shores  still  to  lack  human  inhabitants.  Small  settle- 
ments have  been  commenced  here  and  there  on  the  river^ 
but  have,  after  a  few  years,  been  deserted  and  left  to  decay. 

It  is,  however,  precisely  this  primeval  life  in  the  wilder- 
ness, this  wild,  luxuriant  beauty  defying  the  power  of  man, 
and  vigorous  in  its  own  affluence,  which  is  so  unspeak- 
ably interesting  to  me,  and  which  supplies  me  with  tm 
incessant  festival.  A.nd  the  air  is  so  pleasant,  and  the 
magnolias  so  full  of  flower,  the  river  so  full  of  life,  alliga- 
tors and  fishes  splashing  about,  large  and  beautiful  wa- 
ter-fowl on  all  hands — every  thing  is  so  luxuriant,  so  won- 
derfully rich,  wild,  and  lovely,  it  is  a  never-ending  fairy 
^cene,  especially  in  the  evenings,  when  the  moon  rises 
and  throws  her  mystic  half  light  and  half  shadow  into  the 
arches  and  pillared  aisles  of  these  marvelous  natural  tem- 
ples, I  sit  in  silence  on  the  piazza,  and  gaze  upon  it  with 
devotion  and  rapture,  as  at  every  bend  of  the  river  new 
and  striking  scenes  present  themselves,  happy  when  I  can- 
thus  sit  alone,  or  with  my  good  Mrs.  W.  H.  at  my  side,  in 
company  with  whom  I  am. always  right. 
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But  we  are  not  without  our  littiis  disturbing  oocurrences. 
On  our  first  morning  on  the  Welaka,  St.  Matthew,  through 
carelessness,  ran  upon  a  snag,  and  this  gav6  the  dominant 
lady  a  deal  tb  do  in' the  way  of  seproof  and  command,  and 
wo  had  to  lie  stili  for  a  good  hour  to  repair  our  damage. 
Molly  of  the  sand-hills  was  always  in  our  way,  and  when 
we  by  any  chance  stood  in  hers,  we  had  nothing  to  expect 
but  a  good  slap.  Our  dominant  lady's  educational  manage- 
ment  became  more  strict,  but  we  began  to  lose  all  hope  of 
the  power  of  cultiyation  on  this  daughter  of  the  wilder- 
ness. We  had  all  sorts  of  droll  scenes,  and  the  gay  young 
Miss  Mac  I.  amused  both  herself  and  us  by  her  observe 
ations  on  Molly  and  her  ways. 

The  pair  of  turtle-doves  No.  1  aad  No.  2  were  landed 
at  the  little  colony  of  Pilatka,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
hot,  sandy  plain,  and  which)  probably,  was  on  that  ac- 
count more  healthy  than  other,  situations  surrounded  by 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  turtle-doves  N6.  3  would  ac- 
company us,  to  Lake  Monroe. 

We  refreshed  ourselves  at  Pilatka  by  a  grand  washing 
and  good  milk.  <  We  are  in  Pilatk^a  in  the  region  where 
frost  has  power — where  it  is  occasionally  felt,  though  it 
does  little  damage.  Somewhat  more  to  the  north,  in  the 
district  of  St.  Augustine,  a  lar^e  plantation  of  sweet  or* 
anges  was  entirely  destroyed  about  two  years  ago  by 
frost,  and  the  only  wealth .  of  Several .  thousand  persons 
thus  perished.  At  Pilatka,  however,  I  recognize  the  cli-' 
mate  of  that  balmy  atmosphere,  and  soft,  fanning  airs 
which  I  breathed  in  Cuba.  This  air  can  only  exist  where 
frost  can  not  come. 

Amid  this  enchanting  air  there  lay  at  this  time  in  Pi- 
latka, fat  from  his  relations  tind  friends,  a  youth  \yho  was 
dying  of  consumption.  He  was  from  Philadelphia,  had 
journeyed  to  Florida  for  the  recovery  of  hiai  health;  but 
the  disease  had  overpowered  him.  The  balmy  winds,  of 
Florida  sported  in  through  the  window  of  his  room  ;^ a 
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faithful  negro  sat  and  fanned  the  sick  youth  with  a  .&n 
-^invain  I  Fever  cjonsunied  him,  and  he  could  not  have 
many  days  to  live.  He  was  handsome,  with  large  bine 
eyes  and  fair  hair.  His  grandmother  was  a  Swede,  and 
he  bore  her  name  of  Rudolph.  Feeble  as  he  was,  it  y«t 
seemed  to  give  him  pleasure  to  see  his  distant  ooontry- 
y^oman.  He  was  now  bent  on  returning  to  Philadelphia, 
and  believed  that  he  should  he  able  to  get  there;  but 
Miss  Dix,  always  tenderly  watchful  over  the  sick,  took 
the  young  man's  address  in  Philadelphia  in  order  to  in- 
form his  relations  of  his  danger. 

We^were  at  Pilatka  delivered  over  by  St.  Matthew  to 
the  care  of  the  little,  ugly  Sarah  Spalding,  which  made 
me  this  evening  almost  repent  of  my  undertaking,  at  least 
on  account  of  my  friends.  Every  thing  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  uncomfortable  and  poor,  and  our  cabin  swarm- 
ed with  cockroaches.  But  I  have  scarcely  ever  laughed 
more  than  I  did  this  evening. «  Miss  Mao  I.  entered  the 
cabin  in  a  sort  of  merry  rage  against  the  disturbers  of  our 
peace)  and  pursued  them  with  a  comic  fury ;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
too,  like  this  splendid  young  girl,  was  so  resolved  to  look 
at  all  our  difficulties  on  the  amusing  side,  that— every 
thing  became  a  subject  of  mirth. 

The  moonlight  nights  were  glorious,  and  we  sat  out  till 
late  on  the  little  triangular  piazza  aft  of  the  steamer,  and 
two  young  sisters  with  sweet  voices  sang  "  Dearest-  May," 
and  other  delightful  negro  melodies ;  the  scenery  of  the 
banks  assumed  more  and  more  of  a  tropical  charaiDter. 
We  then  tslept  a  little,  and  I,  for  my  part,  soundly,  spite 
of  the  cockroaches.  Our  dominant  lady,  however,  who 
considered  it  her  duty  to  watch  over  our  comfort,  and  who 
was  very  uiieasy  all  night,  made  horrible  tigers  out  of 
little  mice. 

Early  the  next  day  we  lay  to  land  to  take  in  fuel,  and 
I  went  on  .shore  to  refresh  myself  after  the  uncomforta- 
ble night.     The  country  seemed  altogether  uncultivated 
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and  wJd.  A  little  foot-path,  however, 'wound  into  the 
woods,  and  along  it  I  went,  a  la  bonne  dventure,  on  an 
expedition  of  discovery,  and  as  I  wandered  alone  here 
through  the  wilderness,  my  wings  unfolded,  and  my 
whole  being  w&s  full  of  joy.  But  then  the  morning  and 
the  wilderness  too  were  so  unspeakably  beautiful  I  The 
live-oaks  stopd  in  their  magnificence  with  their  masses 
of  hanging  moss,  their  arcades  penetrated  by  the  beams 
of  the. ascending  sun.  The  morning  dew  lay  fresh. and 
sparkling  on  the  leaves  of  the  amber-tree,  on  the  innu- 
merable small  plants  and  bushes  which  bordered  the  path. 
The  earth  was  full  of  fragrance.  I  kissed  the  dewfrom 
the  leaves ;  I  laid  them  upon  my  eyes,  my  brow,  those 
fresh  morning  leaves  of  the  young  new  earth ;  I  wished 
to  bathe  anew  in  this  Urda- fountain;  I  wept,  half  from 
pain,  half  from  unspeakable  gratitude  and  joy.  Light  as 
a  bird  I  went  onward,  and  sang  a  hymn  of  praise  with 
the  birds,  for  I  had  her%  indeed  drank  of  the  reAroshing 
draught  for  which  I  had  thirsted  during  a  long  pilgrim- 
age in  the  desert;  I  had  drank — ^I  still  drink  the  fullness 
of  life  from  the  fountains  of  God's  abundance,  and  was 
sustained  alone  by  His  power,  and  by  the  wings  which 
he  had  given  me!  Who  was  more  free,  who  was  more 
rich  than  I?  What  were  the  comrnon  joys  and  pleasures 
of  life,  those  which  I  had  childishly  thirsted  after,  jn  com- 
parison with  those  which  now  were  mine ;  and  not  mine 
alone— Hnight,  would  become  those  of  many  others,  if  the 
many  only  knew  that — God  gives  them  wings,  and  teach- 
es them  how  to  use  them. 

Thus  rambled  I  onward,  full  of  blissful  emotions  and 
thoughts,  until  I  reached  an  open  space  in  the  forest, 
where  man  had  been,  where  probably  a  settlement  had 
formerly  existed.  But  now  the  place  was  deserted.  The 
lovely  forest  surrounded  in  silence  the  open,  deserted 
spot.  Neither  man  nor  beast  was  to  be  seen.  It  was  a 
profound,  wild  solitude.     I  so  much  enjoyed  my  morninjr 
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lamble,  that;  I  wished  Mrs.  W.  H.  to  {Participate  it,  and 
letarned  to  seek  for  her.  I  found  her  sitting  on  the  shore 
at  the  foot  of  some  cypresses,  but  as  she  was  not- inclined 
for  the  wdlk,  I  seated  myself  by  her,  and  noticed  clusters 
of  small  white  flowers,  which,  surrounded  by  a  garland  of 
leaves,  floated  on  the  watef  like  little  flowery  islands.  I 
did  not  know  their  name,  but -had  before  observed  them 
as  we  came  up  the  river.  As  they  grew  on  the  water 
close  to  the  shore,  I  examined  them,  and  found  that  the 
whole  pl&nt  was  fastened  by  merely  one  slender  thread- 
like root  to  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  This  was 
easily  broken  by  wave  and  wind,  and  the  plant,  with  its 
white  flowers  in  the  midst  of  its  circlet  of  leaves,  like  the 
Draba  verna^  was  now  proceeding  on  its*  foreign  travels, 
the  sport  of  wave  and  wind. 

Our  state  on  board  the  '<  Sarah  Spalding"  was  some- 
what perturbed  this  morning.  A  couple  of  young  and 
very,  pretty  girls  who  are  on  board,  without  their  mother 
or  any  older  friend,  had,  by  their  giddiness  and  thought- 
lessness, caused  two  gentlemen  to  pay  them  unbeooming 
attentions,  which  led  to  our  dominant  lady's  very  proper 
interferenee.  The  youngs  girls  received  a  very  suitable 
admonition  from  two  of  the  elder  ladies,  who,  however, 
were  strangers  to  them,  and  one  of  the  faulty  gentlemen 
was  publicly  reprinianded  by  the  captain  of  the  steam- 
boat. He  was  an  elderly  man,  and  had  such  a  good  ex- 
pression of  countenance  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  that 
he  deserved  the  rebuke  which  he  received,  and  which  af- 
fected him  so  much  that  he  became  ill. 

It  was  with  rfsal  pleasure  that  I  heard  the  true  and 
beaHtiful  naotherly  reprimand  -which  Mrs.  W.  H.  gave  the 
handisomest  and,  according  to  appearances,  the  most  blam- 
able  of  the  young  girls,  and  I  saw  with  equal  pleasure  the 
manner  in  which  the  young  girl  received  it.  She  stood 
silent  before  the  elder  lady,  who  had  called  her  to  her, 
and  listened  silently  and  respectfully;  not  a  word,  not  a 
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gesture,  betrayed  vexation  or  impatience  ;  she  seemed  as 
if  she  would  really  let  th&  good  and  wise  words  sink  deep 
into  her  heart — as  if  a  good  seed  for  the  Aitnre  had  been 
sown  in  her  soul.  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  elder  ladies 
who  did  not  give  the  young  girls  a  moral  lecture.  If 
the  truth  must  be  spoken,  I  had  more  inclination  to  ad« 
dress,  as  a  sister,  the  sweet  young  girl  who  had  received 
the  motherly  rebuke  so  beautifully.  Perhaps  she  under- 
stood my  good* will,  for  certain  it  is  that  during  the  day 
she 'seemed  to  wish  to  prove^to.me  hers  by  various 'little 
agreeable  services ;  and  when  we,  in  the  evening,  sepa* 
rated,  she  took  leave  of  me  in  a  manner  which  made  me 
give  her  a  cordial  "  &od  bless  you !"  Why  were  such 
young  lambs  sent  out  alone. into  the  wilderness,  among 
wolves  and  eagles,  without  any  controlling  or  guiding 
friend  ?  It  is  neither*  right  nor  well.  My  faith  in  the 
'  good  and  the  pure  in  young  girls  is  great,  and  has  been 
strengthened  even  by  this  little  ocourrence;  but  people 
should  not  treat  young  children  a^  if  they  had  already  cut 
their  wise  teeth. 

Our  journey  was  enchanting  the  whole  day ;  we  emerged 
from  the  narrow,  winding  rivpr-passes  into  a  large,  clear 
lake,  surrounded  by  luxuriant  verdant  banks.  The  afflu- 
ence of  vegetation  and  animal  life  seemed  to  increase 
with  every  hour ;  the  Flora  of  the  troptes  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  tropics  seemed  to  approach ;  we  advanced 
into  the  home  of  eternal  summer.  The  wild  sugar-cane, 
^e  tnaiden-cane  grew  along  the  banks,  and  showed  that 
the  soil  was  favorable  for  sugar  cultivation.  The  temple 
of  Nature  became  still  richer.  Beautifulj  gorgeous  flowers, 
red  and  blue,  ppon  long  stalks,  white  lilies,  and  gigantic 
water-plants,  among  whioh  was  the  tall  Alistna  plantagVf 
shone  like  stems  of  light  beneatluthe  dark  green  arches ; 
flocks  of  little  green  parrots  flew  twittering  over  the  wild 
sugar-cane  and  into  the  palm-groves ;  wild  turkeys,  lar- 
ger than  our  tames  ones,  were  seen  on  the  shores ;  lovely, 
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slender  water-fowl  flattered  fearlessly  around  iis»  and 
equally  fearless,  but  much  less  lovely,  thousands  of  alli- 
gators swam  in  front  of  and  on  eaoh  side  of  our  vessel 
and  fish  leaped  and  splashed  about  as  if  they  were  out  of 
their  .senses,  but  whether  from  terror  or  from  joy  I  know 
not     It  was  a  grand  spectaele  the  whole  way. 

We  were  also  more  oomfortable  on  board,  for  our  little 
coterie  was  now  almost  alone  on  the-  ^*  Sarah  Spalding^" 
and  there  was  added  to  it  an  enlightened  and  agreeable 
French  Creole,  Mr.  Belle  C,  from  Cuba,  who,  with  a 
friend  of  his,  were  on  a  journey  of  discovery  in  Florida,- 
to  ascertain  the  availability ^of  the  soil  for  sugar  cultiva- 
tion. His  society  was  a  great  pleasure  and  ornament  to 
our  little  party.  The  captain  was  a  polite  and  good-na« 
tared  man,  a:nci  the  crew,  who  were  all  negroes,  seemed 
to  have  very  much  their  own  way,  but  that  was  a  good  ^ 
way ;  they  were  all  agreeable  and  cheerful.  The  cook,  a 
young  man,  who  cooked  very  good  dinners,  was.  a  really 
witty  fellow,  and  said  and  did  many  very  amusiog  things. 
But  the  pearl  of  the  black  company  was  our  little  waiter, 
the  negro  boy  Sam,  clever,  intelligent,  and  willing,  who 
attended  to  ^11  our  little  wants,  waited  at  table,  and  did 
every  thing,  and  was  always  merry.  We  had  no  female 
^.ttendant  on  board,  which,<we  found  to  be  an  advantage, 
because  these  ladies  are,  in. the  American  steam-boats, 
not  frequently  patterns  of  their  sex  or  of  their  race,  wheth* 
er  they  be  white,  blacky  brown,  or  yellow.  We  had, 
however,  on  the  St.  Matthew,  a  remarkable  agreeable  and 
also  very  handsome  young  negro  woman  as  stewardess ; 
she  was  a  free  woman,  married  to  a  free  negro. 

The  only  annoyance  I  experienced  the  whole  way  was 
the  lust  of  shooting  which  possessed  one  of  the  passengers 
in  particular,  and  who  was  not  contented  with  shooting 
alligators  right  and  left,  but  who  even  shot  the  lovely 
water-fowl,  which,  however,  he  could  not  make  any  use 
of,  and  it  was  distressing  to  me  to  see  them  fall  dowi) 
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wounded,  h^re  and  there,  among  the  weeds.  I  took  the 
liberty  of  speaking  my  mind  to  him  about  this  needless 
shooting.  He  smiled,  agreed  with  what  I  said^  and  con* 
tinued  to  shoot.     I  wished  him,  in petto^  bad  digestion! 

As  regards  the  alligators,  I  could  not  have  very  much 
compassion  on  them.  They  are  so  hideous  to  behold,  and 
are  so  terrible;  for,  though  ttiey  do  not  attack  grown  peo- 
ple unless  in  self-defense,  still  they  carry  off  the  little 
negro  children  without  Q^emony.  They  swim,  with  the 
upper  parif  of  the  body  above  the  water,  so  that  it  is  not 
difEonlt  to  hit  them  with  a  bullet  in.  the  body  and  the 
fore-legs.  On  this  they  dive  down,  or,  if  severely  wound- 
ed, turn  on  one  side;  they  afe  often  seen  like  masses  of 
living  mud,  rolling  themselves  on?  the  shore  to  hide  them- 
selves among  the  water-reeds  that  grow  there.  Their  I 
number  and  their  fearlessness  here  are  amazing.  It  is 
said  that  even  two  years  ago  they  were  so  numerous 
that  it  was  difficult  for  boats  to  get  along.  They  make 
a  sort  of  grunting  or  bellowing  sound,  and  it  is  said  that 
early  in  the  spring,  at  pairing-time,  they  make  a  hor- 
rible noise.  • 

I  spent  the  whole  day  on  the  piazza, 'dividing  my  at- 
tention between  natural  scenes  and  the  perusal  of  Colum- 
bus's journal,  which  he  kept  during  his  first  voyage  of  dis- 
covery among  the  enchanting  islands  of  the  New  World. 
Molly  of  the  sand-hills  was  troublesome  all  day,  though 
she  mostly  kept  out  of  the  way  of  our  dominant  lady. 
In  the  afternoon  Sve  passwl  many  wild  orange-groves. 

We  reached  Lake  Monroe,  the  goal  of  our  journey,  last 
evening.  Beyond  this  point  there  is  neither  ^team-boat 
nor  yet  any  carriage-road.  Mr.  Belle  C.  left  us  here,  in- 
tending to  continue  his  journey  of  discovery  through  the 
wilderness  on  horseback.  We  landed  at  Enterprise,  a 
new  settlement,  with  an  hospital,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Melun,  which  also  is  situated  near  the  lake,  and  is 
erected  as  a  defense  8«^ainst  the  Indians.    'The  house  at 
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Enterprise  stood  inxleep  sand,  and  the  rooms  seemed  so 
uncomfortable -and  the  people  so  ill,  that  we  determined 
to  pass  the  night  upon  the  lako  in  our  Httle  floating  hab- 
itation, with  which  we  are  now  bec5ome  almost  good  friends. 
We  put  off,  therefore,  from  the  wretched,  temporary  quay 
at  the  unfortunate  Enterprise,  steered  nearer  to  Fort  Me- 
lun,  and  cast  anchor  at  a  short  distance  from  it  At  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore  stood  the  hontie  of  the  tur- 
tle-doves No.  3,  and  they  were  now  about  to  leave  the 
steamer.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  before  they  left,  to  see 
the  husband  and  the  wife  sitting  together  on  their  bag- 
gage, quietly  but  joyfully  erwaiting  the  boat  which  would 
take  them  on  shore. »  It  was  beautiful,  also,  to  see  them 
in  the  little  boat,  with  their  children  and  their  effects,  ad- 
vancing toward  the  verdant  shore,  nodding  a  friendly  far^ 
well  to  us.  If  the  daughter  Molly  had  only  been  a  little 
more  charming!  The  last  torment  and  the  last  memory 
of  her  was  when  she  took  hold  of  my  shoulder,  just  as  a 
man  would  take  hold  of  a  hedge-stake  td  help  himself  to 
climb  up  a  banic,  as  her  father's  voice  was  heard  calling 
her  to  the  boat.  No,  no,  amid  the  summer  of  Florida, 
she  ought  yet  to  bloom  out  like  a  rose,  and  be  married  to 
the  commandant  at  Fort  Melun,  or  to  the  owner  of  En- 
terprise. ■  ' 

We  lost  sight  of  the  colonist  family  when  they  reached 
the  shore,  but  a  bright  light  was  soon  afterward  seen 
glimmering  in  a  house  near  the  spot  where  they  landed. 
It  was  now  dusk,  and  twilight  increased  rapidly,  although 
the  sky  was  still  clear.  -  I  sat  for  a  long  time  on  deck  en* 
joying  the  quiet  scene.  The  dark,  low  shore  lay  like  a 
vast  myrtle  garland^  around  the  mirror-like  lake.  Fire- 
flies glimmered  here  and  there  above-  it,  and  fishes,  large 
and  small,  struck  out  their  circles  incessantly.  -  The  bird 
of  evening,  whippowil,  whistled  his  pleasing  note  from 
the  shore,  and  the  alligators  grunted  in  chorus.  The  ne- 
groes of  our  little  ve.^sel  began  to  play  duets  upon  the 
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viuliii  aQd  the  flageolet  very  sweetlj[^  and  with  exopllent 
uuisical  skill  and  feelings  all  of  them  gay  and  sportive 
melodiea.  They  continued  this  toward  midnight.  From 
three  places  only  oii  the  shore  were  lights  visible.  The 
one  was  from  an  Orange  plantation  belonging  to  a  widow 
lady,  the  second  from  Enterprise,  the  third  from  the  home 
of  the  colonist,  the  pair  of  tartle-doves  No.  3,  ajad  this 
burned  remarkably  bright  in  the  growing  darkness  of 
evening.  The  whole  region  was  low;. no  single  object 
stood  forth  pre-eminently.  A  few  clouds  floated,  or  rather 
lay,  like  small  islands  on  the  western  horizon,  and  melt^ 
^d  by  degrees  into  .evening  gk>w«  {  endeavored  in  vain 
among  them  to  discover  some  symbolic  poetical  shape; 
the  highest  that  I  could  arrive  at  was  a  Udy  in  a  Quak- 
or'd  bonnet,  sitting  on  a  haystack.  She  and  all  the  other 
clouds  changed  themselves,  finally,  into  a  herd  of  little 
pigs,  and  then  vanished.  The  lights  at  Enterprise,  and 
at  the  widow  lady's,  were  extinguished.  Every  breath 
of  wind  had  laid  itself  to  rest;  every  thing  on  the  shore 
was  dark  ;  the  light  alone  in  the  colonist's  hpmo  still 
burned,  but  dimmer,  and  finally  it  also  was  extinguished. 
But  I  saw  it  burning,  in  th^  house  yet.  ■  Toward  mid- 
night the  negroes'  music  wasailent  also,  but  the  alliga- 
tors and  the  whippowils  eontinued  their  duet  the  whole 
night  through. 

.  I  could  sleep  but  very  little,  although  I  felt  perfectly 
well.  But  the  spirits  of  the  air  called  me,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  rise  again  and  again,  and  go  out  upon  oar  little 
piazza  aft  of  the  vessel,  into  which  the  doora  of  the  saloon 
opened,  and  there,  attired  merely  in  my  white  night-dreps, 
I  contemplated  again  and  again  the  tranquil  scene.  And 
still  at  early  peep  of  dawn,  when  the  stars-  grew  dim,  and 
only  the  morning  star  stood  bright  above  the  bright  mir- 
ror of  the  lake,  was  continued  the  duet  between  the  birds 
and  the  alligators.  When  the  sun  rose  they  became  si- 
lent, and  other  birds  then  began  to  sing,  and  fished  to  leap 
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about;  and  the  monbters  of  the  river  swam  and  swim 
still  around  us,  pondering,  as  it  seems,  on  our  vessel  and 
its  provisions.  The  crue^  sportsman  is  no  longer  with  us, 
and  we,,  in  the  Sarah  Spalding,  live  at  peace  with  the  whole 
world,  and  merely,  like  the  crocodiles,  ponder  about  our 
breakfast. 

Later.  We  were  bent  on  having  fresh  fish  for  breakfast, 
and  therefore  our  captain  let  a  couple  of  negroes  row  out 
in  a  boat  nearer  to  the  shore,  and  throw  out  a  couple  of 
nets,  which  were  thrown  out  and  taken  in  again  at  once, 
and  in  ten  minutes  we  were  breakfasting  on.  a  most  de- 
licious fish^  which  resembled  flounders  in  taste.  No  fish- 
ermen as  yet  dwell  on  these  banks,  and  the  river  swarms 
with  life. 

In  the  afternoon  we  commenced  our  return.  I  shall 
not  advance  any  further  south  in  Florida,  but  I  see  here 
the  character  of  the  country  and  its  scenery  in  this  south- 
ern portion.v  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  low, 
and  abounds  in  swampy  ground  and  fogs^as  well  as  in 
forests  of  fir- wood,  called  everglades,  which  are  said  to  com- 
bine an  amount  of  animal  life  which  is  truly  astonishing. 
The  natural  historian,  Agassiz,  who  saw  these  everglades 
for  the  first  time  this  spring  and  summer,  c)lisped  his  hands 
in.  ad  miration  and  devotion  at  the  sight  of  these  hitherto 
unknown  riches  of  nature.  Here,  and  yet  further  south 
toward  the  Mexican  Grulf,  the  country  becomes  still  more 
flat,  and  the  vegetation  is  divided  between  the  half  trop- 
ical, which  I  bad  already  seen,  and  vast  forests  of  Pinus 
AustraliSf  or  light  wood,  in  every-day  language.  Indians 
of  the  Seminole  and  Creek  natidns  still  live  in  these  wild 
regionij,  and  are  dangerous  to  emigrants.  In  the  most 
southern  portion  of  Florida  it  is  said  that  the  cocoa-palm 
and  the  banana  might  be  cultivated.  What  an  empire, 
what  a  world  is  North  America,  embracing  all  climates, 
natural  scenery,  and  productions.  It  is  indeed  an  empire 
for  all  the  nations  of  tlie  earth. 

Vol.  n.— I 
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Ortega  Plantation,  Florida,  May.  «3. 
Again,  my  child,  on  a  bank,  but  not  in  a  steam-boat 
(our  poor  little  Magnolia  is  sai^  to  be  lying  there  -still, 
without  any  hope  of  getting-off  before  the  "next  full  moon ! 
melancholy!),  but  on  a  maize  plantation  belonging  to  rel- 
atives of  the  Mao  I.  family,  where  I  am  enjoying  rest 
and  refreshment  with  an  amiable  family^  in*a  good  ieind 
hospitable  home.  And'  very  good  it  is  to  be  able  to  rest 
after  the  fatigues  and  diffieulties  of  thQ  joufney,  whiA 
were  not  small  by  any  means.  There  were  indeed  mo- 
ments when  I  suspected  that  the  first  discoverers 'of  these 
vast  wildernesses  could  not  have  endured  greater  suffering 
than  we  did;  baked  as  it  were  in  an  oven. on  our  vessel 
by  the  burning  sun,  and  without  water  fit  to  drink.  With 
Mr.  Belle  C.  disappeared  all  our  good,  ice-cold  water,  and 
we  then  only  discovered  that  the  polite.  Creole  had  al- 
lowed us  ladies  to  enjoy  the  ice  which  he  had  brought 
from  Cuba  for  his  own  use.  There  was  now  an  end  of 
that.  Sarah  Spalding  had  no  supply  of  drinking  water 
in  her  larder,  and  we  were  reduced  to  drink  river-water, 
which  was  parboiled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  looked 
as  if  it  were  distilled  from  alligators.  I  Could  not  drink 
it.  But  then  fiie  captain,  at  my  request-7^  capital,  good 
fellow  was  that  captain ! — landed  rriyself  and'  Co.  in  a 
wild  orange-grove,  and  we  there  gathered  whole  sacks 
full  of  oranges,  from  which  I  brewed  lemonade,  alid  the 
whole  company  wisLs  refreshed  thereby.  That  wild  orange* 
grove  was  a  wonderfal  sight.  The  captain  and  two  of 
his  men  went  on  before  with  axes  to  cut  a  pathway  from 
the  shore.  The  wood  itself  was  one  wild  tangle  of  thorny 
vegetation,  fallen  trees,' and  all  kinds  of  bushes  and  plants. 
Within  the  orange-grove  thousands  of  oranges  lay  on  the 
grourtd,  and  on  the  slightest  shaking  of  the  trees  showers 
of  others  came  down  upon  us.  Many  of  the  oranges 
which  grew  here  were  as  large  as  small  infants'  h^ads 
These  oranges  are  sour,  but  very  juicy,  and  of  an  agree 
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able  aoid,  and  these  golden  oihalices  of  the  wilderness  af- 
forded ns  a  real  refreshment.  The  captain':^  store  of  sug- 
ar diminished  rapidly,  but  the  good,  kind  man  said  not  a 
word,  and  so  he  had  as  much  lemonade  as  he  liked  to 
drink.  -  I  had  four  of  the  huge  pojecting  spines  of  the 
orange-tree,  which  are  sometimes  two  ells  long,  hewn  off 
for  sticks  for  some  gentlemen  friends  at  home  (brother-in- 
law  Q,.  and  Fabian  W.  are  of  the  eleot).  ^hese  sticks 
Hre  Very  handsome  when  they  are  stained  ;  they  are  very 
strong,  <and  greatly  valued  by  the  American  gentlemen; 
As  memories-  of  the  orange-grove,  we  took  away  with  us, 
besides  oranges  and  sticks,  a  multitude  of  small  insects 
of  the  species  here  cidled  ticky  and  with  which  we  be- 
came personally  acquainted  at  home,  as  small,  ugly,  flat 
creatures,  which  eat  into  the  skin.  I  was  particularly 
infested  by  these  inhabitants  of  the  orange-grove,  and  la* 
bored  the  whole  day  in  ^tting"  rid  of  them.  Among' the 
adventures  of  our  return  was  the  taking  fire  of  our  sun- 
scorched  vessel  in  one  of  the  lakes,  which  gave  our  domi- 
nant lady  a  great  d^al  to  do  with*  her  tqngiie.  She  made 
the  quarter  of  an  ell  long  flames  two  ells  long,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  her  there  Would  have  been  an  end  to  us 
all !  The  captain  and  bis  men,  in  the  mean  time,  extin- 
guished the  fire  so  quickly  and  silently,-  that  I  did  not 
know  of  the  danger  until  it  was  over. 
.  We  suffered  through  the  night  flrom  cockroaches  and 
musquitoes,'  by  day  from  the  hot  sun  and  suffocating 
fames  from  the  engine  fire.  Amid  all  these  bitter  mo- 
ments came  moments  when  the  cool  breezes  enabled  us 
to  enjoy  once  more  the  invariably  beautiful  and  fiEintastic 
scenery,  and  the  intercourse  and  conversation  of  friends. 

One  afternoon  we  saw  a  large  crane-roost,  as  it  is  call* 
ed,  that  is,  a  re}Miblie  of  white  cranes.  It  was  upon  an 
island,  on  which  grew  tall,  shadowy  trees.  On  the  ap* 
proach  of  ihe  steamer,  &e  republic  rose  into  the  air 
like  a  large  cloud,  then  immediately  after  settled  down 
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again,  and  the  island  looked  as  if  it  were  covered  with 
snow.  - 

We  called,  on  oar  retarn,  at  two  cities,  Jacksonville 
aiid  St.  Mary's.  Jacksonville  is  an  increasing  city,  its  sit- 
uation being  very  favorable  for  trade ;  but  it  lies  amid 
sand,  and  was  a  horribly  hot,  disagreeable  place.  We 
slept  there  one  night,  at  a  hotel  which  resembled  a  noisy 
wooden  barrack.  '  St.  Mary's,  which  is  some  years  older, 
is  not  so  well  situated  for  trades,  and  is  on  the  decrease; 
it,  however,  was  more  agreeable  than  Jacksonville,  from 
the  beautiful,  shady  rows  of  trees  in  its  streets.  Wander- 
ing here,  I  eaw  a  well-dressed  negro,  about  fifty  years  old, 
.  who  was  tattooed  like  the  Luccomees  whom  I  had  seen 
at  Cuba.     I  addressed  him,  saying,  . 

"You  have  come  hither  from  Africa?"  He  replied, 
Yes;  that  he  had  been  smuggled  hither  from  Cuba  many 
years  ago.  He  was  now<'overseer  t)n  a  plantation,  and 
was  very  well  off.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  seemed 
pleased  to  be  so.  He  spoke  very  sensibly  and  cheerfully, 
and  had  a  good,  open  countenance.     " 

"  You  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Africa?"  isaid  I.. 

"Oh  yes.  Missis;  oh  yes,  that  I  dof"  replied  he; 
"  there  I  should  be  still  better  off."     * 

"  But  people  often  kill  one  ^  another  there,"  remon- 
strated I. 

"  Oh,  but  nobody  troubles  themselves  about  that.  And 
there  are  a  great  many  good  people  who  live  there  at 
peace." 

"  But  look  here,  my  friend,"  said  Colonel  Mac  I.,  who  is 
a  strong  Calvinist ;  "  if  you  had  remained  in  Africa,  yoa 
would  not  have  become  a  Christian  as  you  now  are,  and 
then  the  devil,  in  the  end,  would  have  had  you  !" 

The  negro  laughed,  looked  down,  shook  his  head,  and 
twisted  round  his  cap  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  at 
length  exclaimed,  again  looking  up'with  an  expression  of 
humor  and  inventive  aouteness, 
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'^Now,  HassA,  look'ee  here !  The  Grospel  is  now  being 
preached  over  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  if  I  had  remained 
there^  what  waa  to  hinder  me  from  being  one  who  heard 
it- as  well  there  as  here?" 

To  this  there  was  no  reply  to  be  mitde,  and  the  sensi- 
ble, good*tempered  negro  had  the  last  word. 

One  of  oar  pleasant  incidents  was  that  onr  dominant 
lady  left  us  by  the  way,  to  domineer,  I  should  imagine, 
in  some  boarding-honse  of  one  of  the  cities  in  this  part  of 
Florida ;  and  the  atmosphere  became  much  less  oppress- 
ive in  our  little  community  in  consequence.  Miss  Dix 
left  us  also  to  go  to  St.  Augustine,  the  most  southern  city 
of  the  United  States,  the  prisons  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  which  place  she  wished  to  visit.  Wherever  she 
goes,  she  endeavors  to  do  good  to  the  sick,  the  neglected, 
or  the  criminal,  and  t6  scatter  the  seed  of  spiritual  cul- 
ture wherever  she  is  able.'  She  scatters  about  her,  like 
morning  dew,  as  she  goes  on  her  way,  little  miniature 
books  called  '*  Dewdrops,"  containing  religious  proverbs, 
and  numbers  of  small  tracts,  with  pretty  wood*cuts  and 
ditto  stories.-  Molly  of  the  sand-hills  onght  to  derive 
nourishment  firom  this  manna  which  would  suffice  to 
make  her  a  thinking  and  amiable  woman. 

St.  Augustine  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards,  and  is  the 
oldest  city  in  North  America ;  the  city  still  preserves  the 
character  and  style  of  building  which  prove  its  origin,  but 
of -late  years  it  has  very  much  fallen  into  decay,  and  since 
the  destruction  by  frost  of  the  orange  plantetions,  which 
constituted  the  principal  branch  of  trade  in  the  city,  it 
has  become  still  more  deserted.  It  is  now  visited  gen- 
erally by  invalids,  who  during  the  winter  months  come 
hither  to  breathe  Its  pleasant  atmosphere  and  invigorating 
sea-breezes.  St.  Augustine  lies  somewhat  to  the  south  of 
New  Orleans,  but  has  a  fdr  more  salubrious  climate. 

It  was  not  ilintil  the  ^ear  1819  that  Florida  passed  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards  to  that  of  the  TTnited  Stetes, 
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and  it  beoame  united  to  theae,  as  aa  independent  state,  in 
the  year  1845,  but  is  said  not  yet  to  oontain  a  great^ 
.population  than  about  80,0Q0  whites.  The  Indians  and 
4;he  insalubrity  of  the  swampy  soil  have  retarded,  and  still 
retard,  the  oultivation  of  the  oountry.i  But  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  state  the  land  lies  higher,  and  is 
more  cultivated,  and  has  two  increasing  cities ;  the  polit- 
ical capital  is  Tallahassee,  with  beautiful  plantations,  viibs, 
gardens,  and,  as  I  have  been  informed,  pleasant  demestio 
and  social  life  amid  that  lovely  sumkner-warm  scenery. 
And  where  the  Anglo^A,merioan  comes,,  there  alwaya  come 
at  the  same  time  happy  domestic  life,  friendly  social  in- 
tercourse, and  every  comfort  of  life. 

All  these  we  enjoy  also  in  this  kind  home,  although  joy 
is  not  properly  at  home  here.  The  eldest  daughter  of  the 
family^  a  beautiful,  young,  newly-married  lady  in  the 
bloom  of  her  life  and  her  maternal  joy,  died  lately  in  giv* 
ing  birth  to  her  second  child,  and  the  grief  of.this  weighs 
heavily  on  the  mind  of  her  mother.  A  splendid  little 
grandson,  very  like  his  grandmotheri  and  full  of  life,  can 
not  console  her;  and  her  husband  and  the  other  children 
participate  in  her  sorrow.  The  whole  family  has  an  ex* 
pression  of  so  much  good-heartednesa  and  gentleness,  that 
one  sees. plain  enough  that  the  slaves  can  not  suffer.  Bat 
the  drought  is  fearful ;  the  maize  plants  on  this  planti^tion 
are  withered  in  the  sand,  of  which  this  plantation  has  more 
than  its  ordinary  share;  and  the  harvest  of  this  year  wears 
a  mournful  appearance.  It  is  now  more  than  four  months 
since  I  have  seen  a  cloudy  day.  Even  in  this  beautiful 
Florida,  life  is  heavy  and  dry  as  regards  the  poor  children 
of  earth. 

But  when  jn  the  mornings  early  I  wake  and  feel  the 
balmy  wind  of  Florida  play  through  thei  white  curtains 
round  my  bed,  and  hear  the  nightingale  of  America  pour- 
ing forth,  in  its  many  tongues,  its  melodipus  inspirations 
in  the  trees  before  my  window,  then  do  I  ^xalt  the  home 
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of  summer,  and  wonder  not  that  Ferdinand  de  8oto  and 
his  young  men  were  enohanted  by  it,  and  it  seems  to  me 
ftlmo^it  unnatural  that  life  here  can  be  heavy  or  dark. 

We  remain  here  a  oouplo  of  days  in  expectation  of  a 
good  steam-boat  which  will  take  us  to  Mr.  G.'s  plantation 
at  Darien,  whence  we  return  to  Savannah. 

This  plantation  Jies  in  a  sandy  tract,  and  the  sand  con- 
siderably  encroaches  upon  the  charms  of  nature  and  coun- 
try life.  There  is  here,  however,  a  foot-path  by  the  river 
which  follows  a  wild  and  woody  shore,  than  which  nothii^ 
more  picturesque  can  be  conceived,  in  particular  the  roass- 
■ca^of  trees  and  wild  boscage  which  rise  like  a  lofty  wall  be- 
tween the  shore  and  the  sloping  cultivated  land.  Splen- 
did magnolias,  covered  with  whiteilowers,  lift  aloft  among 
these  their  dark,  shady  orowne.  The  magnolia  is  the 
most  magnificent  tree  of  the  Sonth^n  States.  I  wanaer 
here  alone  in  the  afternoons,  wondering  sometimes  wheth- 
er I  shall  hear,  from  the  dense  thickets^  the  warning  sig- 
nal of  the  rattlesnake — for  this  serpent  gives  warning  be- 
fore he  makes  an  attack  or  approaches  near.  But,  although 
rattlesnakes  are  numerous  in  Florida,  I  have  not  yet  hap- 
pened either  to  see  or  to  hear  a  living  dne.  I  however 
saw  this  afternoon  one  which  the  negroes  had  just  killed 
on  the  plantation  and  brought  to  show  the  family.  It 
might  be  about  three  yards  long,  and  as  thick  as  my  arm. 
The  head  was  much  injured  by  the  blows  it  had  received, 
and  the  terrible  poison-fangs  were  revealed.  I  have  had 
the. rattle,  with  its  fourteen  joints,  given  to  me  to  take 
home  with  me  to  Sweden.  A  year  ago  a  negro  on  the 
plantation  was  bitten  on  the  leg  by  a  rattlesnake ;  great 
endeavors  were  made  to  save  the  limb  from  amputation, 
but  in  vain  ; .  it  w;as,  in  the  end,  pbliged  to  be  taken,  off,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  great  and  increasing  suffering. 

A  pretty  little  village  on  the  plantation  is  the  home  of 
the  black  nurse  of  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  and  there 
she  rests  from  her  labors,  under  circumstances  which  test- 
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ify  the  tendereat  care.  She  has  her  own  neat  little  hoose^ 
on  a  terrace  by  the  river,  and  within  it  every  convenience 
that  an  old  person  can  desire^  a  comfortable  rocking-chair 
is  even  among  these,  and  children  and  children's  children, 
whom  she  has  faithfully  nursed-,  viait  her  with  love  and 
presents.  She  has  had  many  children  of  her  own,  but  she 
acknowledged  that  the  whit«  children  were  dearest  to  her ; 
and  this  affection  of  the  black  nurses,  or  footer-mothers, 
to  the  children  of  the  whites  is  a  well-known  fact.  An- 
other fact  also,  whieh  is  often  witnessed  in  the  slave 
states,  is  the  tender  care  which  is  bestowed  upon  these 
faithful  black  foster-mothers  in  their  old  age  by  the  fam- 
ily, that  is  to  say,  whisn  the  families  are  able. 

St.  Simon's  Island,  May  87th. 
Jn  front  of  my  window  runs,  broad  and  clear,  the  west- 
ern arm  of  the  Altamaha  River,  and  beside  it  sits  the  un- 
dersigned upon  an  island  on  the  coast  of  G-ieorgia,  he^ 
tween  the  river  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  I  am  now  at 
the  house  'of  Mr.  J.  C,  a  planter,  in  the  midst  of  gardens 
and  olive-groves,  where  the  family  seeks  for  its  summw 
pleasure  and  the  salubrious  air  of  the  sea  when  fevers  be- 
gin to  ravage  the  large  plantation  at  Darien,  the  principal 
residence  of  the  family. 

Mr.  C.  is  one  of  the  greatest  planters  in  ther  south  of 
the  United  States,  and  owns  about  two  thousand  negro 
slaves,  whom  he  employs  on  his  rice  and  cotton  planta- 
tions. He  had  been  mentioned  to  me  as  a  reformer,  who 
had  introduced  trial  by  jury  among  his  slaves,  with  many 
other  educational  institutions,  to  prepare  them  for  a  fu- 
ture life  of  liberty.  And  this  created  in  me  a  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  him  and  his  plantations.  But  I 
did  not  find  him  a  reformer,  merely  a  disciplinarian,  with 
great  practical  tact,  and  also  some  benevolence  in  the 
treatment  of  the  negroes.  In  other  respects  I  found  him 
to  be  a  true  representative  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  South- 
em  States— ft  very  polite  man,  possessing  as  much  knowl- 
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edge  as  an  encyclopedia,  and  interesting  to  me  in  a  high 
degree  through  the^wealth  and  fascination  of  his  conver- 
sation. He  is  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  jof  natural 
history;  he  has  a  beautiful  colleotion  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  America,  and  the  lecture  which  I  heard  him. 
read  this  morning,  in  the  midst  of  these,  on  the  geology 
and  the  rock  formation  of  America,  has  given  me  a  dear- 
er knowledge  of  the  geological  structure  of  this  portion  of 
the  world  than  I  ever  possessed  before. 

Mr.  C.  has  an  unusual  faculty  for  systematization,  and 
for  demonstrating  the  characteristic  points  of  a  subject. 
A  conversation  with  him  on  any  subjeet  can  not  fail  of 
being  interesting,  even  if  one  differs  from  him  in  opinion. 

But  as  Mr.  C,  on  the  question  of  slavery,  unites  with 
the  good  party  in  the  South,  who  regard  tha  colonizatjon 
of  Africa  by  the  liberated  nogra  slaves  aa  the  final  result 
and  object  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  it  was  any  thing 
but  difficult  for  me  to  converse  with  him  on  this  subject, 
And  that  which  naturally  belongs  to  it.  Neither  could  I 
do  other  than  agree  with  him  in  the  views  he  expressed 
regarding  the  peculiar  faculties  of  the  negro  race  and 
their  future  destiny,  because  they  accorded  with  my  own 
observationsa  Among  those  views  of  his  which  I  must 
adopt,  I  irecall  the  following: 

The  tropical  races  can  not  attain  to  the  development 
and  intelligence  of  the  native  whites  in  the  temperate 
stones.  They  are  deficient  in  the  power  of  abstract 
thought,  of  systematization,  of  pursuing  strict  laws  of 
reason,  and  of  uniting  themselves  on  a  basis^  of  this  kind. 
The  tropical  rac^s  typify  the  highest  state  of  the. life  of 
feeling.  Natural  life  imprisons  them ;  released  from  this 
by  religion,  they  would  typify  animal  and  vegetable  life 
in  their  transfiguration.  (N.B. — This  idea,  I  believe,  was 
presented  to  Mr.  C.  from  my  magazine.)  They  are  re- 
ceptive of  culture,  and  may,  during  their  subjection  to  a 
more  developed  race,  develop  a  very  respectable  capacity 
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for  thoaght  and  artisfcio  ability.  They  may  arrive  at  a 
respeotable  degree  of  semucivilizatUm^  interesting  by  the 
peculiar  forms  which  it  would  assume  from  the  peculiar- 
ity of  the  pec^le  themselves. 

Mr.  G.  regards  slavery  in  America  as  a  school  for  the 
children  of  Africa,  in  which  they  may  be  educated  for 
self-government  on  the  soil  of  Africa.  He  was  inclined 
to  look  at  the  institution  of  slavery  as  a  benefit  to  them. 
And  that  it  might  be  c<xi  verted  into  a  benefit  is  certain. 
But  that  it  is  the  only  means  of  imparting  to  Africa  the 
blessings  of  Christianity  and  civilization  may  be  safely 
denied,  and  I  had  here  the  pleasure  of  letting  the  wise 
negro  from  Florida  preach  to  the  wise  white  roan. 

In  urbanity  and  grace  of  conversation  Mr.  C.  reminds 
me  of  Waldo  Emerson ;  but,  in  a  general  way,  the  South- 
^n  gentleman  has  too  small  a  development  of  the  organ 
of  ideality,  even  as  in  the  gentleman  of  the  North  it  is 
too  large.  Mr.  C.  corroborated  the  facility  with  which 
the  negroes  acquire  acknowledge  of  hflLudcraft  trades,  and 
their  dexterity  as  artisans.  They  have  in  G-eorgia  begun 
to  employ  them  advantageously  in  manufactures.  I  now 
remember  having  visited,  last  year,  a'ootton  factory  near 
Augusta,  in  which  colored  work- people  were  employed. 
It  was  not  a  sight  which  caused  me  pleasure,  because  I 
could  not  believe  that  the  blacks  would  voluntarily  choose 
this  occupation,  with  its  noise,  di£Sculty,  and  dusty,  un- 
wholesome  atmoephefe— they  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  labor  of  the  open  fields. 

I  asked  some  women  who  were  employed  in  winding 
how  they  liked  it.  Two  of  them  replied  that  they  liked 
it  very  well — ^as  well  as  any  other  work;  An  elderly  wom- 
an, however,  with  a  good  countenance,  said,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  dejection  and  weariness.  No,  she  did  not 
like  this  work;  she  would  rather  work  out  i^  the  fields. 
I  did  not  wonder  at  this,  for  the  place  was  not  like  orie  of 
the  Lowell  Mills. 
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•  The  home  here  is  full  of  gay,  youthful  countenauoesy 
BIX  boys  and  two  girls,  the  youngest  of  which  is  the  im* 
age  and  delight  of  her  father;  and  Mrs.  C.  is  a  youthful, 
pretty,  and  happy  mother  of  this  handsome  flook  of  chil- 
dren, 

Not  far  from  the  house  is  a  troop  of  little  black  chiU 
dren,  seventy  or  eighty  in  number,  whom  I  visited  this 
evening,  and  who  wanted  mothers.  A  couple  of  witch- 
like negro  women,  with  rods  in  their  hands,  governed  the 
troop  by  fear  and  terror.  I  had  been  told  that  they  also 
taught  the  children  to  pray.  I  gathered  a  little  flock 
around  me,  and  slowly  repeated  to  them  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
bidding  them  read  the  words  after  me.  The  children 
grinjie^}  laughed,  showed  their  white  teeth,  and  evinced 
very  plainly  that  none  of  them  knew  what  that*  won- 
derful prayer  meant,  nor  that  they  had  a  Father  in 
heaven.  ♦ 

The  children  were  well  fed.     They  were  kept  here,  sep- 
*  arated  from  their  parents,  On  account  of  fever  raging  on 
the  plantations,  where  they  worked. 

If  I  have  not  found  here  the  reformer  whom  I  expect- 
ed, I  have  heard  of  two  such  planters,  the  one  in  Florida, 
the  other  in  Greorgia,  who  have  establisjied  schools  for  the 
children  of  their  negro  slaves,  with  the  intention  of  pre- 
paring them  (or  good  and  free  human  beings.  One  of 
these  gentlemen,  Mr.  N.,  is  said  tp  have  the  greatest  hopes 
of  the  susceptibility  for  cultivation  in  the  negro  children, 
nay,  even  of  its  being  greater  than  in  the  children  of  the 
whites. 

Why  have  I  not  before  heard  of  these  Christian  labors? 
I  would  have  made  every  possible  effort  to  have  witnessed 
them,  to  have  seen  them  with  my  own  eyes.  Such  plant- 
ations in  the  slave  states  may  be,  regarded  as  holy  spots, 
to  which  pilgrimages  would  be  made  by  those  who  seek 
for  the  soul's  elevation,  and  for  new  power  to  hope  and  to 
believe.     What,  indeed,  have  I  been  so  zealously  seeking 
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for,  and  iaquiring  after,  in  these  Southwn  States,  but  for 
Buoh  places! 

It  is  not  natural  to  me  to  look  out  for  subjects  of  blanne. 
I  do  not  recognize  such  excepting  when  they  force  them- 
selves upon  me.  I  do  not  avoid  seeing'  darkness,  but  I 
seek  for  the  light  which  can  illumine  the  darkness,  in  all, 
and  with  all.  In  the  darkness  of  slavery  I  h^ve  soughit 
for  the  moment  of  freedom  with  faith  and  hope  in  the 
genius  of  America.  It  is  no  fault  of  mine  that  I  have 
found  the  darkness  so  great,  and  the  work  of  light  as  yet 
so  feeble  in  the  slave  states. 

Charleston,  June  Sd. 

Again  here  in  the  good  home  of  my  good  Mrs.  W.  H.,  -a 
home  which  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  peaceful 
and  the  most  beautiful  which  I  have  found  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  rest  here  a  little  ^hile 
after  the  vagaries  of  the  last  three  weeks,  some  of  the  fa- 
tigues of  which  were  by  no  means  small.  But  thus  I 
have  seen  Florida,  and  have  a  better  understanding  of  the* 
nature  and  extent  of  that  realm,  that  great  home  which 
is  being  prepared,  in  Korth  America,  for  people  of  the 
whole  world.  From  the  home  of  eternal  summer  I  now 
journey  up  toward  the  home  of  winter,  the  White  Mount- 
ains, in  the  most  northern  states  of  New  England,  and 
thence  home,  because  I  shcdl  then  have  seen  all  that  I  de- 
sire to  see  on  this  side  the  ocean. 

Among  the  memorable  events  of  the  latter  part  of  our 
journey,  I  must  not  omit  our  morning  journey  in  large 
boats  of  hollowed  cypress-trees  from  Ortega  plantation  to 
Jacksonville,  where  we  took  the  steamer.  The  morning 
was  glorioas,  and  the  negroes  rowed  vigorously  and  cheer- 
fully. The  gentlemen  of  the  amiable  family  at  Ortega 
accompanied  us  on  board.  They  were  of  the  good  and 
the  quiet  of  the  land. 

I  parted  from  Mr.  C.  with  sincere  gratitude  for  his  in- 
teresting society,  and  with  a  decided  liking  for  one  of  the 
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yoang  sons  of  the  plani^ation,  whose  broad  forehead  re- 
vealed a  thoughtfal,  unprejudiced,  and  humorous  turn  of 
mind. 

The  place  at  which  we  were  to  take  the  steamer  to  Sa- 
vannah was  where  the  early  city  of  Frederioa  had  been 
founded  by  Oglethorpe,  the  first  cultivator  of  Greorgia. 
The  situation  appears  to  have  been  excellent,  but  of  the 
city  there  now  remains  only  two  ruins,  garlanded  by  green' 
trees  and  bushes. 

"We  arrived  here  in  good  time,  but  the  steamer  did  not 
make  its  appearance  for  several  hours.  In  the  mean  time 
it  went  on  with  us  in  a  fairy  tale.  A  most  charming  lit- 
tle old  lady,  just  like  a  good  little  fairy,  received  ua  into 
her  house,  a  regular  little  fairy  palace  for  beauty,  com- 
fort, and  attractiveness.  Every  thing  was  bright,  and 
seemed  to  be  alive  from  sheer  cleanliness  and  care.  The 
little  lady— old  in  years,  but  full  of  youthfulness  of  mind, 
and  with  a  pair  of  clear,  lively  Hue  eyes — gave  me,  as 
she  made  a'  playful  deiYionstration  round  my  head,  a 
knock  on  my  forehead,  which  might  have  cracked  the 
skull  if  it  had  been  less  thick.  She  spread  a  table  for 
us,  brilliant  with  white  linen,  and  china,  and  silver,  and 
entertained  us  with  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  potatoes  at 
my  desire,  eggs,  and  other  good  things.  No,  it  would  not 
haive  been  possible  for  a  'meal  spread  by  fairy  hand«  to 
have  been  more  delicate  or  more  finely  flavored.  The 
clever  and  d^erful  little  lady  and  I  drank  together  a 
toast^  '*  Friendship  and  potatoes,"  as  the  chief  indispensa- 
bles  of  earthly  happiness.  After  this  we  proceeded  to  Sa- 
vannah. 

I  saw  in  Savannah,  besides  good  old  frfends — always 
good  and  kind — a  Seaman's  Home,  under  the  management 
of  the  ladies  of  the  city.  It  was  a  simple,  but  well-order- 
ed and  succiesiful  institution,  where  the  sailors,  while  in 
port  at  Savannah^  may  obtain  at  the  lowest  possible  charges 
the  best  possible  oomferts  in  a  large  common  hall,  both 
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food  fo.r  the  body  and  food  for  the  soul — ^this  latter  oon- 
sistingof  good  books  and  small  tracts,  containing  treatises 
and  narratives  of  a  religious  tendency.  The  lively,  agree- 
able lady  who  conducted  me  thither — Mrs.  B.,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  Berrian — ds  one  of  the  directresses,  and,  al-  < 
though  a  happy  wife  as  well  as  nnother  of  six  boys  and  one 
girl,  she  finds  time  and  heart  to  look  after  this  home  for 
'the  ^ons  of  Neptune,  otherwise  left  to  winds  and  wave? 
more  dangerous  to  them  in  the  city  than  those  out  at  sea, 
^ife^  mother,  citizen,  are  the  titles  of  the  woman  of  the 
New  World. 

In  the  evening  at  the  hotel,  Pulaski  House,  where  I  took 
up  my  quarters  durii^g  the  short  time  of  luy  stay,  that  J 
might  not  be  separated  from  Mrs.  W.  H.,  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  young  lady,  a  planter,  now  come  to  the 
city  with  a  family  of  seven  boys,  all  in  succession,  with 
but  one,  or,  at  the  most,  two  years  between  them.  Both 
mother  and  children  were  full  of  the  fresh  spirit  of  life, 
the  gay  young  mother's  only  anxiety  being  to  keep  the 
merry  lads  from  running  about  in  the  city,  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  in  the  country.  They  were,  going  to  be 
placed  in  a  school^  here. 

Families  in  North  America  are  very  large,  although  not 
so  jarge  as  in  England.  The  largest  family  I  heard  spoken 
of  here  was  twelve  children  by  one  father  and  mother^ 
but  this  was.  considered  unusual ;  seven  seems  to  be,  in  a 
general  way,  the  largest  nunlber  of  children  in  a  family. 
Nor  is  it  unusual  to  meet  with  married  pairrwitJiout  chil* . 
dren  at  all. 

But  I  must  now  tell  you  something  about  South  Caror 
lina,  because  South  Carolina  is  revived  at  this  moment  to 
be  a  state  for  itself,  apart  from  the  other  states.  It  is,  in 
fact,  extremely  incensed  by  the  injustice  which  it  consid- 
ers that  the  Southern  States  suffered  in  th^  last  Congress 
from  the  compromise  between  the  free  and  the  slave  statea 
on  the  Calilbmian  question;  and  a  large  Convention  af  the 
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wise  inea  of  the  state  tias  just  been  held  at  Charleston,  at 
which,  after  haying  eaten  and  drunk  together,  they  with 
great  enthusiasm  took  the  heroic  resolution  of  seceding 
from  the  Union,  and  assuming  a  hostile  attitude  against 
its  Northern  States.  The  Palmetto  State  seenis  to  have 
calculated  on  meeting  with  co-operation  from  the  other 
Southern  States ;  but  it  appears  that  she  is  mistaken  in 
thifi).  respect.  Georgia,  Alabama,  4nd  Louisiana,  and  sev- 
eral others,  have  openly  declared  themselves  for  the  Union, 
and  I  have  read  in  the  Florida  papers  keen  disapprobation 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Palmetto  State.  Mississippi  is 
now.  the  only  one  whioh  seems  to  stand  undetermined 
whether  or  not  it  shall  declare  itself  for  the  Union>  or 
against  it  and  for  South  Carolina. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  seems  as  ijf  South  Carolina  itself, 
like  the  great  Emperor  Philip  of  ancient  memory,  is  of  t 
different  state  of  mind  during  the  feast  and  after  the  feast, 
and  that  tha  gdod  brothers  who  ate  and  drank  together 
at  Charleston,  ^nd  there  declared  themselves  for  war,  were-^ 
notwithstanding,  much  less  inclined  for  hostilities  when 
they  had  left  Charleston  ai^d  found  themselves  each  one 
sitting  quietly  at  home.  Nor  are.  there  wanting  wise .  and 
good  citizens  who  openly  declare  themselves  opposed  to 
the  heroic  declarations-of  the  great  Convention,  over  which 
people  now  make  themsdves  merry.  In  one  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  city  I  read  to-day  ftie  following  quotation  from 
a  speech  which  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  one  of  the 
warlike  members  of  the  great  Convention: 

^<  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  protest  that,  when  war  breaks  out, 
I  shall  be  one  of  the  first  to  run  across  my  cotton  field, 
exclaiming,,  like  General  Washington  at  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, *A  horse!  a  horse!  my  kingdom  for  a  horse!'" 

From  the  observations  which  I  have  heard  made,  and 
which  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  on  this  Convention 
and  its  consequences,  one  sees  how  vigorous  and  discreet 
is  public  opinion,  and  that  it  merely  requires  time. 
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And  probably  this*  declaration  of  seoessioii  on  the  part 
of  South  Carolina  will  merely  be  a  proof  of  the  internal 
strength  of  the  Urtion  to  hold  together,  spite  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  individuals. 

Mr.  Poifisett's  letter  to  the  Convention  (to  which  he 
was  summoned,  but  could  not  attend)  is  spoken  highly  of, 
as  bemg  distinguished'  in  a  high  degree  for  its  nobility 
and  statesmanlike  wisdom.  It  counsels  strongly  to  main- 
tain the  Union^  and  proves  that  South  Carolina  is  wrong 
in  her  assertions. 

I  have  received,  also,  a  private  letter  from  the  noble  old 
statesman,  which  has  pleased  me  by  the  invitation  which 
it  contained  for  me  again  to  visit  him  at  his  liouse,  '^  that 
we  might  talk  over  together  the  present  condition  and  fu- 
ture prospects  of  the  United  States."  I  should  very  much 
like  such  a  conversatioh  with  him,  but  I  have  not  the 
time  to  go  aa  far  as  his  hermitage. 

Among  the  topics  of  conversation  of  the  day  is  a  scan- 
dalous paper  war,  which  is  being  carried  on  in  the^  New 
York  newspapers  between  private  individuals.  One  of 
the  principal  literary  men  of  the  city  is  involved  in  the 
contest,  which  has  reference  to  the  good  name  arid  fame 
of  two  respectable  ladies.  The  warfare  is  carried  on  with 
great  bitterness  and  unbridled  license,  and  the  good  and 
thinking  porticMi  of  the  public  look  on  with  annoyance 
and  disgust,  and  also  censftre  severely  that  inclination  for 
coarse  personality  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  Bins  of  the 
American  newspaper  press.  G-enerally,  however,  even  this 
spares  women,  who  always  find  powerful  defenders.  A 
man  who  in  conversation  or  through  the  press  should  al- 
low himself  to  attack  a  woman,  or  to  express  himself 
coarsely  against  her^  would  be  condemned  by  the  better 
portion  of  the  people -as  a  man  of  bad  education  and  bad 
taste.  A  silent  reprobation  would  exclude  him  from  the 
better  class  of  society.  Thus  noble  and  chivalrio  is  the 
spirit  of  this  country. 
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Ivhall  now  remain  qtlietty  here  for  about  a  week,  part- 
ly because  I  find  myself  so  comfortable  here,  and  that  I 
require  rest,  and  partly  to  have  my  toilet  refitted,  under 
the  advice  and  management  of  my  good  Mrs.  W.  H.  I 
think  more  on  this  subject  here  than  I  did  at  home,  be- 
cause i  must  here  appear  as  a  Swede.  I  wish  to  "do  so 
with  honor  to  my  country,  although  with  all  becoming 
modesty.  My  costume,  therefore,  is  always  black  silk, 
with  a  mantilla  or  light  jacket,  also  of  silk,  trimmed  with 
lace.  You  must  fancy  me  when  walking  out  in  a  white 
silk  bonnet  and  veil|  and  black  satin  cloak  or  dress.  I 
endeavor  to  combine  gravity  with  a  certain  degree  of  ele- 
gance. . 

From  this  place  I  propose  proceeding  through  the  high- 
lands of  North  Carolina  and  G-eorgia,  the  remarkable 
scenery  of  which  I  wish  to  become  acquainted  with,  into 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  by  the  Tennessee  River,  and  so 
into  Virginia,  the  Old  Bominioa,  where  I  think  of  remain- 
ing some  time,  to  make  myself  familiar  both  with  the  peo- 
ple and  the  scenery.'  It  is  now  terribly  hot  here,  and  one 
is  as  if  in  a  constant  bath.  I  ought  to  write  many  letters, 
and  read  various  things ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  I  spend 
long  hours  in  doing  nothing  but  sitting  in  my  rooking- 
.  chair  and  rocking  to  and  fro. 

"  It  is  all  very  well  as  yet,"  says  Mrs.  W.  H. ;  "  but 
when  this  heat  shall  have  continued  four  or  five  months, 
and  seems  as  if  it  never  would  come  to  an  end,  then — " 

No  wonder  that  so  many  youpg  ladies  here  seem  pale 
and  languishing. 

Vegetation  is  in  its  highest  glory,  and  the  woods  are 
splendidly  in  flower.  The  Indian-pride-tree,  the  French- 
free,  the  tulip-free,  the  magnolia,  shoot  fbrth  their  splen- 
did fragrant  flowers.  In  the  gardens  roses  and  orange- 
blossom  fill  the  air  with  perfume ;  the  fruit  of  the  nectar- 
ine is  set,  and  the*  fig-tree  bears  ripe  fruit.  People  enjoy 
themselves,  but  with  a  languid  animation.     The  evenings 
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are  the  moat  beautiful  p^rt  of  Ae  day,  and  nfiy- greatest 
enjoyment  is  to  walk  slowly  backward  and  forward  on  the 
upper  piazza,  sjbaded  by  the  trellised  roses,  and  fanned  by 
breezes  from  the  river.      .         .  . 

June  11/A.  In  the  morning  I  shall  leave  this  good  home 
and  this  amiable  family  forever.  It  is  painful  to  me  to 
say  so,  but  so  it  is.  I  htfve  spent  delightful  hours  and 
days  this  time  also  with  them  and  with  'some  other  friends 
in  Charleston.  I  have  again  infinitely  enjoyed  the  socie- 
ty of  Mrs.  H.,  wandering  with  her  in  the  myrtle-groves  at 
Belmont  for  one  whole  beautiful  day^  and  in  conversation 
on  subjects  which  deepen  and  expand^  life  at  the  eame 
time.  Mrs.  H.  has  more  imagination  than  I  have,  and 
her  poetical  Reeling,  united  to  an  intellect  of  no  ordinary 
grasp,  which,  taking  its  stand  on  the  earth,  comprehends 
the  uQiversal  relationship  of  all  things,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  derives  \\a  aliment  from  a  religious  centre  based 
on  Christianity,  makes  my  intercousei  with  her  highly  en- 
livening and  beneficial. 

I  have  received  from  many  kind  friends  renewed  .proo£i 
of  their  steadfast  warm-heartedness,  and  frpm  the  noble 
Unitarian  minister,  Mr.  Gilman,  a  blessing  which  I  have 
placed  within  my  heart.  When  I  was  one  day  making  a 
sketch  of  his  pure,  ascetic  countenance,  I  asked  hicn,  "At 
what  age  have  you  felt  yourself  most  happy  ?" 

"  Between  fifty  and  sixty,"  replied  he. 

I  heard  his  reply  with  joy,  because  I  am  approaching 
that  age,  and  I  have  hope  in  its  tranquillizing  power. 

The  young  missionary,  Miles,  whose  name  and  book 
you  may  remember  as  mentioned  in  my  letter  from  this 
place,  last  year,  has  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  some 
lines- from  the  nobb  Neander  in  Berlin,  containing  theae 
words :  "  The  aged  Neander  extendj3  his  hand  across  the 
ocean,  in  brotherly  union,  to  the-  young  missionary  in 
South  Carolina,  and  in  token  of  cordial  acknowledgment." 
Such  tokens  are  joyful  signa  of  the  times ! 
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Aoioog  the  remarkable  things  «whicli  I  have  seen  of 
late,'  I  must  meBtioa  the  Slaves'  Fair  last  Saturday-evea- 
ing,  that  is  to  say,  whea  the  slaves  resident  on  the  plant- 
ations oome  to  Charleston  with  their  wares  and  small 
mannlaotared  goods,  woven  baskets,  mats,  etc.,  and  set 
ihem  out  publioly,  ory  them  aloud,  and  «ell  them :  the 
scene  is  lively,  but  it  lasts  only  an  evening;  a  visit  whioh 
I  made  to  two  negro  sohools;  the  large,,  newly-laid-out 
oemetery  of  Charleston,  the  Magnolia,  and  a  night  on 
SuUivaA^s  Island.  . 

On^  of  thdse  negro  schools  was  for  the  children  of  free 
negroes.  It  was.  kept  by  a  white  master,  and  with  open 
doors.  I  saw  here  an  assembly  of  oolored  children,  of  all 
shades  between  raven*black  and  almost  perfect  white. 
The  school-books,  whioh  I  desired  to  see,  were  the  same 
as  those  in  use  in  the  American  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  whites. 

This  school  is  a  good  institution,  but  evidently  a  dan* 
gerous  element  in  the  slave  states,  xmless  it  is  kept .  in 
harmony  by  the  instruction  of  the  slaves,  and  the  views 
which  this  will  open  to  them.  .     ^ 

I  had  also  heard  speak  of  secret  sdiools  foi*  the  children 
of  slaves,  but  had.  extreme  difficulty  in  discovering  suoh 
an  one,  and  when'  I  had  discovered  one,  to  gain  admittance 
into  it,  so  great  was  the  dread  of  the  law's  severity,  which 
forbids,  under  a  heavy  punishment,  the  instruction  of  a 
slave  in  reading  and  writing.  And  when  I  did  gain  ad- 
mittance into  this  secret  chamber,  I  found  in  a  wretched 
dark  hole  only  half  .a  dozen  poor  children,  some  with  an 
aiqpeot  that  testified  the  greatest  stupidity  and  mere  ani- 
mal life.  .  They  had  evidently  been  brought  hither  as  an 
attempt  to  humanize  them. 

Magnolia  Cemetery  is  a  neWi  noble,  and  magnificent 
burial-place,  and  an  honor  to  Charleston.  It  is  situated 
by  the  ^sen,  the  pure,  refreshing  breezes  of  which  blow 
over  it  with  invigorating  life.     Three  sides  have  a  back- 
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groand  of  magnolia  and  ced&r  forest,  and  on  thB  fomrth 
lies  the  blue  sea.  The  ground  is  flat,  but  not  swampy, 
and  canals  have  been  dug  to  bring  in  the  river  and  sea* 
water,  so  as  to  form  small  islands  and  promontories  with- 
in the  vast  burial-ground.  Beautiful  groups  of  Southern 
trees  stand  here  and  there.  The  manner  in  whioh  the 
people  of  America  provide  resting-places  for  their  dead 
foretells  for  them  a  long  life  on  earth. 

I  saw  in  this  new  burial-plaoe  only  two  monuments, 
but  they  had  each  of  them  so  peculiar  and  so  dissimilar 
a  history  that  I  must  relate  them  to  you  in  few  words. 

Tfae  one  marks  the  grave  of  a  young  girl.  She  was 
her  mother's  only  child.  It  one  day  happened  that  she 
touched  her  eye  with  her  hand  after  having  just  gathered 
the  poisonous  flower  called  here  Nightshade  {Solanun  nu 
grum)^  which  has  a  pretty,  pale  yellow  flower,  in  form 
like  that  of  our  potato  blossom,  and  the  eye  became  there- 
by poisoned.  It  became  enlarged  and  deformed ;  and  this 
enlargement,  and  the  sufiering  which  attended  it,  under- 
mined  the  young  girPs  life.  She  withered  aWay,  but 
beaatifully  and  piously.  Her  sufferings  and  her  patience 
made  her  an  object  of  general  love.  She  and  her  mother 
converted  the  path  io  the  grave,  by  the  strength  of  relig- 
ion^ into  a  pathway  of  lights  the  Nightshade  had  no 
power  over  them.  After  two  years  of  suffering,  she  died 
•: — if  a  good  angel  can  die;  and  her  grave  is  surrounded 
by  memories  of  light. 

The  second  belongs  to  the  grave  of  a  young  man.  He 
was  an  officer  in  the  American  army  during  the  war  in 
Texas  or  Mexico,  I  do  not  exactly  remember  which*  Ope 
day,  as  he  sat  at'  the  table  with  a  comrade,  he  received 
an  order  to  go  to  the  commanding  ofiicer.  In  youthful  - 
insolence  or  pride,  he  said,  "  The  deuce  take  me  if  I  go!"  - 
or  something  of  that  kind.  Neverthelessi,  he  went  The 
thoughtless  expression,  which  had  been  overheard,, was  re-' 
ported  to  the  superior  officer,  who  commanded  that,  as  a 
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punishment,  and  for  example's  sake,  h» should begagged 
.  for  one  or  more  days,  I  know  nat>whioh<  When  the  seiy- 
tenoe  was  annooncQd  to  the  yonng  man,  he  said,  "From 
this  time  I  will  nevef  eat  any  thing  more.  Nobody  shall 
ever  reproach  me  with  having  been  gagged !" 

And  he  refused  to  take  food.  The  superior  officer,  in- 
formed of  his  words  and  his  conduct  on  arrest,  repented  of 
his  barbarous  and  hasty  command,  and  went  himself  to 
the  young  man  to  induce  him  to  give  up  his  resolve.  But 
in  vain.  The  young,  determined  tidier  died  of  a  wound- 
ed heart,  and  of  hunger,  within  a  week,  to  the  inexpressi- 
bly bitter  grief  of  his  family,  who  were  withheld  firom  pros- 
ecuting at  law  the  inconsideriate  commander  merely  by 
the  mother  of  the  dead,  to  whom  the  family  of  the  other 
were  nearly  related,  and  by  her  saying,  with  truth,*. 

*^ Revenge  call  not  restore  to  me  my  son!" 

Great  sufferings  have  already  consecrated  Magnolia 
Cemetery  as  a  resting-place, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  and  myself  made  the  journey  to  Sullivan's 
Island  alone.  It  was  pleasant  to  me  to  make  this  last 
excursion  i^  South  Carolina  alone  with  her,  a^d  with  her 
for  tha  last  time  to  feel  the  sea-breezes  in  the  palmetto 
and  myrtle  groves  of  the  inland.  A  steam-boat  conveyed 
us  thither,  and  here  we  took  a  carriage  to  drive  along  the 
sands.  Our  driver  was  a  Yankee  of  fifteen,  good-natured 
and  lively,  who  had  come  from  Boston  to  Charleston  to 
seek  his  fortune.  The  boy  had  gone  to  a  common  school, 
and  was  remarkably  clever  in  his  remarks  and  r^lie&r 
We  cottfided"  ourselves  to  his  guidance,  and,  deeply  en- 
grossed in  conversation,  it  was  not  untit  after  half  an 
hour's  time  that  we  observed  that,  instead  of  driving  us 
on  the  firm  sands,  he  was  driving  us  quite  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  going  in  deeper  and  deeper.  We  called  to  the  boy ; 
he  seemed  to  ponder  about  it,  but  said  we  should  soon  be 
right,  and  thus  we  droveon  again  for  a  while.  The  wa- 
ter, however,  by  this  time  was  above  half  way  up  the 
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wheels^  and  we'  were  among  deep  kales'^  it  was  dear  that 
we  were  not  in  the  right  road;  and  whdn  we  agbin  spoke ^ 
to.  our  young  driver,  it  appeared  that,  instead  of  driving 
on  the  nsnal  and  southern  side  of  the  island,  he  had  driv- 
en on  the  northern  shore,  beoause  he  wished  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  possible  to  drive  also  on  that  side.  He 
bad  ohosen  this  ocoa8i<n  for  the  experiment. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  laughed  430  heartily  at  tiie  idea  of  the  lad's 
soheme  of  trying  «n  experiment  with  us  which  mi^t 
have  ooat  as  our  lives,  that  her  anger  lost  its  power.  The 
boy  waff  a  little  frightened,  but  smiled  nevertheless,  and 
would  willingly  have  continaed  his  experiment  to  the 
end  ;  butithis  we  utterly  forbade,  as  we  none  of  us  knew 
what  ground  we  were  upon,  and  each  fresh,  step  might  be 
our  last  We  alighted,  therefore,  among  the  bushes  of 
the  shore,  and  left  the  boy  to  find  his  w&y  across  the  isl- 
and with  the- carriage  and  horses  in  the  best  way  he  was 
able. 

We  found  pur  way  through  bushes  and  thickets,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  laughing  the  whole  way  with  incomparable  good 
temper  at  the  Yankee  boy's  characteristic  soheme.  After 
an  hour's  wandering,  forcing  our  way  through  thick  brush- 
wood, and  wading  through  sand,  we  found  a  foot-path  and 
traces  of  a  fence.  Prom  this  point  we  looked  around  us, 
and  saw,  to  our  surprise,  a  carriage  and  horses  standing 
on  the  top  of  the  highest  sand-hill  in  this  part  of  the  isl- 
and. Was  it?  Yes,  certainly  it  was  our  equipage,  whi<di 
had  ascended  this  hill  from  the  water,  and  there  on  the 
box  sat  quite  tranquilly  the  Yankee  boy,  looking  around 
him,  and  spying  out  the  geography  of  the  island. 

When,  in  tbe  course  of  about  two  hours,  we  had  i^ 
length  piloted  ourselves  to  the  southern  side  of  the  island, 
and  down  to  the  fortress,  there  we  found  our  Yankee  boy 
and  his  carriage  waiting  for  us  as  tranquil  and  good-'tem* 
pered  as  if  every  thing  had  gone  on  in  the  best  madnet 
poasible^ 
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We  did  not  think  th&t  it  had,  and  still  less,  so  when  we 
saw,  before  we  oonld  reach  the  shore,  the  last  steam-boat 
leave  the  island  for  the  eity.  We  should  be  obliged  to  re- 
main over  night  in  the  island.  But  we  found  a  good  ho- 
tel, and  we  had  J;he  sea  and  the  beautiful  moonlight,  and 
thus  that  night  on  Sullivan's  Island^  a  great  portion  of 
which  was  spent  awake,  remains  as  one  of  the  delight- 
fully memorable  nights  which  I  spent  beneath  the  heav- 
en of  South  Carolina.  \ 

To-day,  as  we  were  driving  out  of  the  city  in  a  car- 
riage, I  slaw  a  man  taking  along  a  young  negro  lad,  wHh 
his  hands  tied  with  a  rope.  The  man  was  on  horseback, 
and  the  lad,  he  might  be  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  walked 
behind  the  horse.  He  had  probably  attempted  to  run 
away,  and  was  now  brought  in  this  manner  to  the  city  to 
be  flogged.  The  people  looked  with  indifference,  as  on  a 
very  common  sight.     Beautiful  manners ! 

On  one  of  my  walks  in  the  city  with  my  good  Mrs,  W. 
H.,  wc  saw  an  old,  well-dressed  negro  sitting  on  a  stone, 
bleeding  at  the  nose.     She  stopped. 

'*  Are  you  bleeding,  daddy?"  asked  she. 
Yes,  Missis,  yes,"  replied  he,  very  .civilly;  "it  will 
not  stop."  ♦ 

"  You  shall  have  my  keys,  daddy,  to  lay  on  your  neck, 
and  then  it  will  stop,"  said  Mrs.  W.  H.,  taking  out  her 
bunch  of  keys,  and  placing  it  on  the  neck  of  black  daddy, 
and  waiting  a  while  until  it  had  produced  the  desired 
effect.  Daddy  thanked  her  heartily,  but  not  as-  if  for  any 
unusual  mark  of  kindness.  Neither  is  such  behavior  or 
such  kindness  shown  by  the  wtites  to  the  blacks  unusual 
either  in  the  slave  states.  But  the  institution  of  slavery 
causes  the  good  and  the  bad  master  to  be  placed  Under 
the  ban  of  one  hatred ;  and  yet  they  are  as  unlike  as  day 
and  night. 

My  proposed  journey  through  the  northern  parts  of 
(Georgia  and  Tennessee,  like  tiiat  of  last  year,  must  be 
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wholly  gi^n  up.  The  heat  is  oppresaive ;  Tennessee 
Eiver  ia  dried  up,  so  that.it  is  not  navigable  for  a  steam- 
er ,-^  and  there  is  no  Other  mode  of  oonveyanoe  for  me, 
while  the  fatigue  of  diligences  upon  those  wretched  roads 
would  be  greater  than  I  could  support;  I  shall,  therefore, 
also  this  time  confide  myself  to  the  see,  but  merely  for 
four-and-twenty  hours,  land  in  North  Carolina,  and  pro- 
ceed through  that  state  to  Virginia.  I  shall  probably  take 
the  same  steamer  northward* as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 

I  am  perfectly  well,  my  little  heart,  and  my  friends  in 
Savannah  and  Charleston  flatter  me  with  the  assurance 
that  I  am  grown  younger  in  appearanc^-7that  I  am  won- 
derfully improved,  and  ascribe  the  change  to  the  American 
climate  (the  wor^st  climate  under  the  sun  for  the  renova- 
ting process).  But  I  know  better,  anjl  eommend  Cuba, 
and  the  good  homes  both  here  and  there,  before  every 
thing  else.  Blessings  be  upon  them !  But  I  have  nev- 
ertheless become  old  >m  exterior,  £hat  I  see  and  feel)  and 
must  prepare  you  for.  The  exertion  of  travelings  and  the 
climate  of  the  West,  have  left  visible  traces  on  me.  I 
might  tell  you  of  something,  however,  which  is  renewed 
in  me,  but  I  dare  not  how. 


LETTER  XXXIX.. 

I^^hntond,  June  letfa. 
GrooD- MORNING,  my  belovod  childj  on  this  beautiful 
morning  in  the. chief  city  of  Virginia.  .  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  ramble  in  the  park  round  the  capital^  from 
which  r  have  seen  the  beautiful  River  St  James,  in  the 
Indian  tongue  Powkaton,  with  its  foaming  fall,  and  its 
calm  water,  bright  as  silver,  winding  on  their  way  through 
verdant  plains,  and  hills  far,  far  away  into  the  country 
A.  glorious  view  from  this  magnificent  capitaj.  I  wished 
that  the  intellectual  and  more^l  view  from  the  States' 
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seat  of  goverument  corresponded  with  it.  Bat  Virginia 
is  a  slave  state,,  and  its  views  open,  and  its  river  of  life 
ffows,  as  in  all  otber  slave  states,  for  one  half  of  its  popu- 
lation only.  We  are  reminded  of  this  the  moment  we 
reach  the  gate  of  the  park  of  thd  capital,  for  on  the  pillars 
of  the  gate  i\  placed  the  announcement  in.  large  letters, 
declaring  that  any  slave  who  ventnres  within  these  gates 
shall  be  liable  to  a  punishment  of  ihirty-nine  lashes ! 
One  can  n€rt  enjoy  or  admire  any  thing  in  Hie  slave  sta^s 
without  having  one's  pleasure  disturbed  by  these  lashes ! 

But  in  a  material  respect,  how  well  watered  is  Norlii 
America  !  TJiroughout  all  its  states  flow  these  beautiful 
navigable  rivers,  which,  like  great  arteries,  receive  into 
themselves  innumerable  lesser  streams  and  brooks,  and 
sGonvey  to  all  places  the  life  and  the  fruits  of  civilization ! 
I  can  not  contemplate  these  beautiful  rivers  without  the 
hope  that  they  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  noblest  of  all. 

I  parted  from  my  kind  Mrs.  W.  H,,  who  liad  become 
as  dear  to  me  as  a.  sister,  and  from  her  family,  with  a 
pang  which  I  endeavored  to  stifle,  because  parting  i»  in- 
evitable. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  June  that  I  left 
Charleston  and  South  Carolina,  wh^re  I  had  enjoyed  so 
much  kindness.  ..The  sea  was  rough,  and  the  vessel  so 
crowded  with  passengers  that  I  regretted  in  silence  that 
my  wish  to  be  with  Mrs.  H.  had  caused  me  to  select  this 
vessel,  and  not  rather  to  ha^ve  delayed  my  journey  a  couple 
of  days  longer.  I  feared  now  to  incommode  others,- and 
to  be  incommoded  myself.  But  Mrs.  H.  became  my  com- 
fort and  my  help.  As  she  was  acquainted  with  tiie  negro 
woman  .who  waited  in  the  ladies'  saloon,  she  induced  the 
old  woman  to  make  us  up  two  beds  on  the  soft  sofas 
near  the  window,  because  all  the  cabins  in  the  vessel 
were  occupied,  and  by  this  means  we  escaped  the  heat  of 
the  cabins,  and  enjoyed  during  the  night  fresh  air  from 
the  saloon  window. 

Vol.  II.— Y 
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As  night  approaohed)  the  86ft  became  rougfaeT,  and  tbc 
clouds  assumed  &  more  stormy  aspect^  the  air  was  op 
pressively  hot,  the  passage  was  one  of  danger,  and  the 
vessel  had  not  the  best  reputation. 

But  I  consoled  myself  with  thinking,  ^<  when  the  moon 
rises  T'  for  I  have  an  inborn  faith  in  the  m(X)n  as  my 
friend.  She  attracted  my  glance  to  her  when  I  was  but 
a  child,  and  before  I  could  say  any  other  word,  before  I 
could  say  father  or'  mother,  I  said  "Moon!"  My  first 
verses  were  dedicated  to  the*  Moon.  They  were  poor 
enough;  but  the  celestiahpresence  which  I  saluted  as  the 
consoler  of  the  fortunate  and  the  unfortunate,  has  been, 
in  her  turn,  equally  propitious  to  me,  and  never  yet,  dtir- 
ing  my  sea  voyages^  has  she  failed  with  her  rising  to  dis- 
sipate the  clouds,  and  to  calm  the  restless  winds  and 
waves.  I  have  always,  therefore,  endeavored  to  arrange 
my  voyages  that  they  should  be  during  moonlight  nights, 
and  I  had  accordingly  so  arranged  my  present  voyage,  for 
the  pleasure  of  which  I  had  to  thank  both  Mrs.  H.  and  the 
moon.     Neither  of  them  deceived  me. 

Mrs,  H.  was  somewhat  sea-sick,  but  was  still,  amid  the 
throng  of  the  steam-bcfat,  the  same  amiable,  perfect  lady 
as  in  the  drawing-rOom  and  the  myrtle-groves  of  Bel* 
mont;  and  the  moon  was,  as.  soon  as  she  arose  on  the  sea^ 
the  same  amiable  planet  as  she  had  formerly  shown  her- 
self to  me.  The  clouds,  it  is  true,  did  not  vanish,  but 
.tiiey  stood,  as  it  were,  still,  or  vfithdrew  in  picturesque 
groups.  The  waves,  it  is  true,  still  heaved,  but  not  tem- 
pestuously ;  it  lightened  incessantly  and  splendidly  amid 
the  clouds,  but  there  was  no  thunder.  It  was  as  if  the 
severe  countenance  of  the  moon  had  stayed  the  tumult 
of  the  elements.  I  gazed  at  the  moon,  and  enjoyed  that 
grand,  excited,,  but  not  stormy  Ufe  in  the  heavens  and  on 
the  sea  amid  the  shadows  of  night. 

The  following  day  we  went  on  shore,  and  proceeded  By 
rail-road  through  North  Carolina,  which  sdemed  tobe  one 
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oontinned  stretoh  of  piao  woodi  with  some  opea  spaoes 
for  the  caltivatioxk  of  oottoti  and  OQaize^  a  flat,  uQiforniy 
and  poor  country,  except  aa  regards  the  sap  of  the  pine 
forests,  wlience  the  state  derives  its  popular  name,  ^^  Old 
Tar  and  Turpentine."  The-  north weatera  portions  of  the 
state  are  hilly,  and  are  possessed  of  much  natural  beauty. 
Mrs.  H.  told  me  that  [^  Old  Tar  and  Turpentine"  was  not 
renowned  ior  any  thing  excepting  for  its  politeness  and 
simple  Ifnanners.  When  other  states  in  the  XJ^iqh  refused 
to  pay  the  debt  to  England  which,  they  had  agreed  to  pay 
together  (some  loan  affair,  which  was  unsuccessful),  <<  Old 
Tar  and  Turpentine"  set  them  an  example  pf  punctuality 
and  integrity,,  and  paid  its  quota. of  the  debt  without  ^ny 
ado.  North  Carolina  has^een,  although  a  slave  state, 
one  of  the  principal  abodes  of  the  Q^uaker  sect  in  Amer- 
ica, and  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  patriarchal  life 
and  manners. 

Two  places  at  whicix  we  stopped  by  the  ^ay  were  in 
the  pine  forest,  and  .this  was,  as  is  usual  in  the  Southern 
States,  rich  in  many  varieties  of  trees.  I  fionnted  above 
fourteen  in  one  of  the  forest  woods. 

Mrs.  H.  was  to  me  on  this  journey,  as  she  always  is,  a 
fountain  of  refreshment  and  delight.  I  have  never  met 
with  any  one,  either  man  or  woman,  who  possessed  in  so 
high  a  degree  the  powet  of  calling  oth^a  out  in*  conver- 
sation. We  accompany  each  other  like  two  birds  flying 
up  and  down,  between  heaven  and  earth,  from  star  to 
star,  from  land  to  land,  from  tree  to  tree,  fifom  flower  to 
flower.  I  learn  much  from  her.  She  spends  with  her 
husband,  the  esteemed  naturalist,  Holbrook,  her  sister, 
Uiss  L.,  and  her  handsome  old  mother,  a  beautiful  life, 
rich  in  domestic  afieotion. 

Toward  the  evening  of  this,  day  we  reached  the  little 
village  of  Weldon,  on  the  boundai'ies  between  North  Car- 
olina and  Virginia,  and  where  the  wild,  foaming  River 
Roanoke  rolls  along  its  waves,  dividing  the  two  states. 
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I  wont  down  to  the  falk  in  the  evening  twilight,  and 
saw  theni  foaming  and  rashing  along.  The  fij^flies 
danced  glimmering  under  the  gloomy  arch  of  the  trees. 
Nature  was  here  romantic^  wild,  and  beautiful,  and  the 
whole  district  was  as  desolate  and  silent  as  if  no  human 
beings  were  to  be  found  there. 

We  passed  a  comfortable/ night  at  the  hotel,  and  al- 
though I  was  suffering  from  headache,  yet,  to  my  joy,  I 
was  well  enough  to  proceed  on*  my  journey  the  next  day 
by  a  slow  accommodation  rail-way  train,  Vhioh  oonreyed 
us  very  easily  and  excellently  through  the  fields  of  Vir- 
ginia to  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  which 
contains  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  half  jof  whom  ai% 
blacks.  Its  situation  is  romantic,  among  hills  and  val- 
leys, on  the  banks^of  the  River  St.*  James.  And  there  am 
I  now.  I  was  obliged  to  take  leave  of  my  traveling  com- 
panions last  evening,  as  they  continued  their  journey  ear- 
ly this  morning  to  Saratogia,  whither  they  are  going  for 
the  benefit  of  the  water  and  the  baths.  Later  in  the  sum- 
mer I  also  intend  to  go  thither,  myself,  not  to  drink  the 
medicinal  waters,  but  to  witness  that  scene  of  Araerioan 
social  life  which  Tam  informed  presents  there  its  worst 
side— fashionable  immorality  and  want  of  principle  in 
their  gala  dress. 

Later.  Usch!  such  a  sermon!  Just  the  sermon,  if  such 
were  the  only  meains  ot  divine  knowledge,  to  make  peo- 
ple either  atheists  or  numskulls.  It  made^  me  impatient 
and  angry.  The  young  preacher  emptied  with  gre^t  self- 
complacency  the  vials  of  wrath,  full  of  threatenings  and 
penal  judgments,  into  the  contents  of  his  Calvinistio  ser- 
mon of  wrath  against  the  sinners  who-— were  nowhere  in 
the  church,  if  I  could  judge  from  appearance.  The  church 
was  thinly  attended,  and  many  people  slept.  A  couple  of 
very  well  fed  and  well  dressed  elderly  gentlemen,  who  sat 
on  a  bench  before  me,  took  out  their  watches  evei^  now 
and  then  to  see  how  the  time  went  on,  if  it  were  near 
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dixmer-time,  I  presume ;  they  were  apparently  nolr  think- 
ing. about  the  laat  judgment,  .although  the  young  preaah- 
er  was)  thundering  about  it,  and  its  advanoe  upon  a  god- 
less generation;  True  it  is  that  the  young  preacher  of 
oondemnatioD  dealt  so  much  with  abstract  ideas  and  bar- 
ren phraseology,  that  none  of  his  descriptions  of  sin  seem- 
ed to  touch  the  heads  of  the  people  who  sat  on  the  bench- 
es. But  I  have  heard  other  preachers  besides  this  one 
who  preach  to  an  audieiloe  which  evidently  is  not  within 
the  church. 

I  shall  remain  here  for  two  days,  and  then  pay  a  visit 
to  our  countryinan,  Professor  Sheele  de  Yere,  in  Charlottes- 
ville, the  University  of  Virginia,  after  which  I  shall  re- 
turn hither  for  a  time. 

June  18lh.  I  have,  both  yesterday  and  to-day,- received 
a  great  number  of  visits,  and  ditto  invitations.  Among 
the  latter  was  one  to  a  country-home  near  tfie  city,  which 
I  immediately  accepted  en  ray  return  from  Charlotte^ille, 
ao  greatly  was  I  pleased  with  the  persons  who  gave  it,  a 
Mrs.  Van  L.,  a  widow  and  lier  daughter ;  'intellect,  kind- 
ness, and  refioement  of  feeling  were  evident  in  their  gen- 
tle countenances.  The  daughter,  ..a  pleasing,  pale  blonde, 
expressed,  so  much  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
slave,  that  I  was  immediately  attracted  to  her. 

She  drove  me  out  yesterday  to  see  the  lovely  environs 
of  Richmond;  the  large,  park-like  church-yard,  with  its 
Hills  and  dales,  was  among  these.  The  whple  country 
around  Richmond  is  undulating,  and  every  where  is  the 
River  St.  Jam^s  a  r^ark^ble  and  refreshing  feature  in 
this  landscape,  through  which,  it  flows  in  rofinifold  sinuos- 
ities. Although  it  i^  so  near  midsummer,  it  is  cold,  and  I 
was  really  starved  in  the  open  carriage,  and  the  aif  felt 
keen  and  ungenial. 

We  next  drove  to  a  large  tobacco  manufactory,  as  I  wish 
to  see  one  of  the  works  in  which  this  staple  of  Virginia 
was  prepared.     Here  I  heard  the  slaves,  about  a  hundred 
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in  numl>er»  singing  at  their  work  in  large  roome;  they 
sung  quartettes,  choruses,  afid  anthems,  and  that  so  pnrelj, 
and  in  such  perfect  harmony,  and  with  such  exquisite  feel- 
ing, that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  them  self-tiiught.  But 
so  they  were.  God.  has  given  these  poor  creatures  the 
gift  of  song  for  their  consolation  in  the  time  of  their  pro- 
bation. And  their  life  in  the  tobacbo  manufactory  is  no 
life  of  Canaan.  One  part  of  their  work,  the  rolling  of  the 
tobacco-leaf,  in  which  they  were  at  this  moment  employ- 
ed, appears  easy  enough ;  but  the  packing  of  it  in  solid 
masses  by  means  of  screw  machinery*,  which  is  turned  by 
the  hand  and  the  ehest,  is  so  laborious  that  it  not  unfi^ 
quently  produces  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  costs  the  la- 
borer his  health  and  life.  I  suppose  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  smell  and  the  dirt  wliich  always  prevails  in 
a  tobacco  manufactory,  and  which  to  roe  seems  murder- 
ous, as  they  are  employed  in  it  from  their  very  childhood 
As  the  work  in  the  manufactory  ceases,  and  the  work- 
people are  released  for  the  rest  of  the  day  after  six  o*clook 
in  the  evening,  and  as  that  hour  now  approached,  the 
beautiful  song  of  the  slaves,  "Halleluiah,  Amen!*'  did  not 
sound  like  a  burlesque;  neither,  however,  did  it  sound 
cheerful,  nor  yet  did  the  singers  look  cheerful.  Oood  Miss 
Van  L.  could  not  refrain  from  weeping.  The  slaves  were 
all  Baptists,  and  sung  only  hymns.  The  gay,  sunny  ne- 
gro songs  are  only  heard  here  in  the  slave-selling  houses, 
or  the  so-cfijled  liegro  jails.  If  thejse  slaves  had  only  any 
futiye,  any  thing  to  hope  for,  to  strive  for,  to  live  foi*,  any 
pros^pect  before  them,  then  1  should  not  deplore  their  lot — 
but  nothing,  nothing!!!  The  extreme  few  who  are  re- 
leased by  the  work  of  colonization  can  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  Comparison  with  the  mass  who  have  no 
hope  at  all ! 

I  received,  on  leaving  the  manufactory ,'as  a  present  from 
flie  proprietor  (a  stout,  good  kind  of  gentleman),  guess 
what  ?-r-a  large  cake  of  chewing  tobacco  I     The  present 
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was  80  characteristic  both  of  the  fabric  and  of.  Yirginia, 
that  I  accepted  it  with  great  pleasure ;  and  besides,  it  is 
of  a  very  fine  quality.  I  kept  it,  however,  as  far  from  ray 
nose  as  possible  on  rny  drhre  home,  but  I  know,  neverthe- 
less, mouths-in  Sweden  th^  would  Sjei.  a  high  value  on  it. 

In  4:he  evening  I  was  invited  to  a  large  party,'  at  which 
a  thousand  people,  the  6lite  of  the  society  b{  Richmond, 
were  to  be  present. 

**He  is  the  severest  slave-K5wner  in  the  wholo  neighbor- 
hocd;  One  can  tell  hi^  slaves  when  one  meets  them  on 
the  high  road  from  their  half-famished  appearance !" 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  bad  man,' but  he  is  very  rioh.'* 

It  was  thus  that  I  heard  two  people  of  ray  acquaint- 
ance, themselves  slave-owners,  talking  to  each  other  last 
evening. 

'<  Who  is  ao  bad  and  so  rich  at  the  same  time  ?"  in* 
quired  I. 

^*That  very  gentleman,  Mr. ,  to  whose  house  you 

are  invited  to-morrow. evening  to  the  large  party ,'^  was  the 
reply. 

I  inquired  still  further  from  other  persons,  and  found 
that  these  facts  were  universally  acknowledged. 

^'And  yet  his  house  is  frequented  by  the  best  society 
of  the  city,"  said  I,  astonished;  "and  yet  you  maintain 
that  public  opinion  protects  the  slave  and  punishes  the 
bad  master." 

"  But  th0n  Mr. ^'s  wife  and  daughters  are  so  good 

and  so  amiable,"  argued  they,  "it  is  for  their  sake  that 

people  associate  with  Mr. ." 

.  But  I  suspect,  in  reality,  that  Mr.. ?s  wealth  has  as 

much  to  do  with  their  overlooking  his  ofiense  as  the  good- 
ness of  hia  wife  and  daughter. 

I  returned  my  thanks  for  the  invitation,  but  declined  it. 

In  order  for  this  much-praised  public  opinion  to  make 
a  decided  demonsttation  against  the  rich  slave-owiier,  it 
is  necessary  that  something  very  horrible-  and  flagrant 
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ihoiild  le  Mmnitted  hj  him  whieh  can  noi  be  oonoeaied. 
An  instance  of  tjiis  kind  has  lately  oocnrred  in  Virginia. 
A  rich  planter,  not  far  from  here,  killed  one  of  his  hooso- 
slaves,  one  of  his  jnost  coufiden^al  servants,  by  the  most 
bftrbarons  treatment,  and  that  merely  on  saspicion.  The 
fact  was  so  horrible  that  it  aroused  the  publio  indignation, 
and  the  murderer  was  bronght  before  the  csonrt  of  jastioe. 

I  have  heard  slave -owners  say,  ^' If  justice  had  been 
done,  that  man  would  have  been  hanged  !^  But  he  was 
rich;  and  on- the  sacrifice  of  a  oonsiilerabla  amount  t>fbH 
property  to  the  learned  in  the  law,  both  the  affair  and  the 
law  were  turned  and  twisted,  and  the  sentence  which  has 
just  been  pronounced  adjudges  to  tiie  murderer  five  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  Honse  of  Correction.  Many  rightr 
minded  people  have  declared  it  to  be  shameful,  but  the 
conscience  of  the  slave  state  is  enslaved. 

An  old  free  negro  woman  has  just  been  sentenced  to 
the  same  punishment  because  she  endeavored  to  assist  a 
young  female  slave  to  ^soape  to  tho£ree  states.  The  gov- 
ernor rejected  the  petition,  which  prayed. for  mercy  in  her 
case,  on  the  plea  '^of  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  free 
and  the  slave  states  at  the  present  time." 
Mammon  and  the  fear  of  man ! 

I  have  to-day  been  present  at  a  sitting  of  the  great  Con* 
vention  in  the  Capitol,  which  has  met  there  foi'  the  recc»- 
struction,  or  rather  extension,  of  the  State  Constitntiod. 
I  had  on  this  occasion  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  well- 
formed  heads  and  foreheads,  and  manly,  ^gorons  forms 
among  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  legislators  here  as- 
aembled,  and  shook  the  friendly  hands  of  divers  of  them; 
But  a  bill  regarding  general  education  was  ordered  to  be 
laid  on  the  table  for  some  future  time,  without  exciting 
much  attention.  The  assembly  ocoupied  itself  prineipal- 
lywith  the  questions 'regarding  an  increase  of  judges  in 
the  country  in  acoprdance  with  the  increased  population. 
The  purport  of  this  Convention  was  similar  to  that  in 
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Ohiof  and  was  designed  to  place  greater  power  thau  for- 
merty  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  by  giving  them  -a  partio- 
ipatipn  in  the  election  of  judges  and  other  state  officials, 
which  formerly  lay  more -immediately,  in  the  hands  of  the 
legislative  power  of  the  state.  It  delighted  me  to  see 
Amerioa  progress  in  its  democratic  tendencies,  faithful  to 
its  fundamental  principles;  for  if  the  new  stepsr  which  are 
BOW  taken  in  this  direction  do  not  produce  an  immediate 
advantage,  still*  they,  have  done  much  for  the  great  pop- 
ular education  of  a  conscious  puUic  existence  which  is 
hereby  asserted. 

In  the  large  rotunda-like  entrance  to  the  Capitol  stands 
a  statue  of  Washington,  executed  by  the  French  sculptor 
Houdon.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  seen  a  nobler  work 
of  arj;,  or  one  which  more  perfectly  represented  the  ideal 
human  being  ip  the  every-day  reality.  It  is  Washingtdn, 
the  President,  with  the  large  chin,  the  somewhat  stiff  fig- 
ure, in  the  old-fashioned  costume;  and  yet  it  is,  at  the 
same  time^  the  type  of  the  man  of  the  New  World,  with 
that  noble,  self-conscious,  well-balanced  mind  which  the 
Americans  talk  about  as  the  highest  excellence,  in  .haN 
mony  with  itself,  certain  of  its  own  course  and  its  own 
object,  resolute  in  persevering  to  the  end,  asking  advice 
from  no  one  but  the  Divine  Counselor.  He  has  bound 
his  sword  to  the  column,  and  now  stands  by  the  plow, 
resting  calmly  with  himself,  without  pride,  but  without 
hesitation  or  doubt;  the  grand,  intellectual  glance  look- 
ing out  into  the  future!  In  truth  it  }a  a  glorious  iigure, 
a  glorious  statue,  to  which  I  shall  gladly  return  when  I 
return  hither. 

But  I  now  leave  the  city  for  Charlottesville, 

Charlottestille,  June  20th. 

J  am  at  ttie  beautifW  home  of  Professor  Sheele  de  V 
The  professor,  since  he  was  iast  in  Sweden,  has  married 
the  most  charming  wife,  both  pretty  and  good,  and  both 
ke  and  she  received  me  in  the  kindest  manner. 

Y2  - 
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.  I  fifid  myself  here  in  a  lovely  monntaia  district,- and 
within  sight  of  what  is  called  *'  The  Bine  Ridge,'*  which 
is  the  boundary  of  the  great  Virginian  Valley,  which  lies 
betweed  this  rajige  of  hill  and  the  so-called  <^  North  Mount- 
ain Ridge,"  both  portions  of  the  Alleghany  range.  Aroand 
the  University,  which  was  built  by  the  late  President  Jef- 
ferson, in  a  magnificent  and  regular  style,  lies  «  region  of 
alternate  hills  and  valleys,  like  a  green  carpet,  bordered 
with  lovely  country  houses  and  smuU  farms,  a  beautiful, 
fertile  landscape,  in  which  nothing  is  wanting  bat  water. 
Foremost  among  these  elegant  villas  stands,  up<^n  a  lofly 
hill,  Jefferson^s  summer  •delight,  <<  Monticello,"  with  its 
splendid  trees,  and  an  extensive  view  over  the  country, 
and  the  University,  whose  founder  hcvwas.  I  visited  this 
{^lace  yesterday  with.my  newfriends.  The  house,  now  .tin- 
occupied,  is  very  much  jieg]ected,'atid  is  evidently  falling 
to  decay.  The  internal  decoration  indicated  a  man  who 
was  not  very  much  attached  to  republican  simplicity  in  his 
own  person;  One  sailoon  with  ah  inlaid  floor  was  a  mag- 
nificent room.  But  I  seeihed  to-miss  on  all  sides  the  ap- 
pearance of  comfort,  the  appearance*  of.  a  light  and  pleas- 
ant home. 

*  Jefierson  viras  the  friend  of  Thomas  Paine,  and,  like  hini> 
was  an  Atheist,  and  his  habits  testified  of  a  man  of  lax 
morality.  His  portraits  and  bust  present  the  ]^ysiognomy 
of  a  man  of  an  energetic  but  disquiet  life;  they  express  a 
combative  character,  obstinate,  and  extremely  irritable  if 
opposed ;  for  the  rest,  active,  cheerful,  and  communicative. 
The  forehead  is  broad  rather  than  lofty.  There  is  pone 
of  Washington's  calmness  and  nobility.  Jeiferson  loved 
his  country,  and  guided  its  efforts  for  freedom  to  its  oat- 
break,  in  that  grand  act,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  was  the  product  of  the  spitit  of  the  time  and  Ijie 
people  rather  than  of  his  brain  and  pen.  * 
.  Frokn  Monticello  I  saw  the  sun  descend  in  beauty  as 
it  released  itself  from  obscuring  oloudsr— a  sunset  oaoce 
like  Wflsbinarton's  than  Jefferson's  evening  of  life. 
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Wandering  in  the  park^  I  noticed  that  extremely  delU 
biooa  odor  which  filled  the  air,^  and  which  I  have  often  per- 
ceived in  America.  I  was  told  that  it  proceeded  from  th^ 
bfossom  of  the  wild  vpie,  which  grows  luxuriantly  here, 
as  it  does  throughout  the  whole  of  the  North  American 
8tates.  Nowhere  so  much  as  here  does  the  prophecy  seent 
to  be  fulfilled,  of  every  man  sitting  under  his  own  vine  or 
fig-tree,  and  no  one  making  him  afraid. 

Later  in  the  evening  I  saw  a  considerable  number  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Univearsity  and  their  wives,  among 
whom  were  some  very  agreeable.  The  president,  Mr. 
Harrison,  with  his  beautiful  meditative  eyes,  and  a  quiet, 
excellent  manner,  pleased  me  particularly.  This  Univers- 
ity is  celebrated  for  the  solidity  of  th&Jeaming  whiph  it 
communicates,  and  the  severity  of  its  requirements  as  re- 
gards its  students.  Young  men,  therefore,  who  have  ob- 
tained diplomas  Jit  Ihe  University,  may  be  snre  of  situa-. 
tions  and  official  appointments  when  they  leave  it.  There 
ia  here  a-  separate  establishment,  which  affords  indigtot 
youths  of  good  character,  and  who  have  the -desire  to  learn, 
.the  opportunity  of  maintaining  themselves  at  the  academy 
free  of  cost. 

'When  Jefierson  founded  the  academy,  he  excluded  from 
it  any  eodesiaatioal  establishment  or  clergy.  Neither  one 
nor  the  other  found  a  place  fot  his  seat  of  learning.  But 
so  clear  among  this  people  is  the  conviction  that  social 
Jife  requires  religious  life,  and  that  the  religious  teacher 
must,  have  his  place  in  the  community,  that,  soon  after 
Jefferson's  death,  a  room  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the- 
Univei^sity  was  fitted  up  for  a  place  of  worship^  and  the 
heads  of  the  University  agreed  in  summoning  thither 
ministers  of  various  religious  persuasions,  who  should  al- 
ternately perform  divine  service  and  give  religious  instruc- 
tion, by  which  means  the  principal  sects  of  the  United 
States,  Episcopalian,  Calvinist,  Methodist,  -  and  many 
others,  might  here  be  represented,  so  that  none  should 
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have  cause  to  complain  of  illiberal  exclusion,  and  that  the 
yoang  students  might  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  aU 
doctrines  preached.  The  official  period  for  each  minister 
who  is  thus  called  to  the  academy  is  fixed  to  two  years. 
The  minister  who  is  now  the  University  preacher  belongs' 
to  the  Episcopalian  Church*  This  excellent  arrangement 
is  so  acceptable 'to  the.  youthful  students,  that,  although 
their  participation  in  divine  service,  as  well  as  the  fees  to 
the  spiritual  teacher,  are  left  entirely  to  their  own  choice, 
yet  they  very  rarely  neglect  the  former — ^never  morning 
and  evening  prayer — ^neither  do  they  disregard  the  latter. 
.  The  room  which  io,  devoted  to  these  religious  services  is. 
in  the  highest  degree  unostentatious, 'and  is  low,  as  if  it 
wer^  afraid  of  raising  itself  too  much,  lest  it  should  be 
observed  by  the  spirit  from  Monticello  :  it  seems  afraid  of 
something. 

I  intend  remaining  at  Charlottesville  over  the  approach- 
ing examination  «nd  distribution  of  prizes,  that  I  may  see 
something  more  of  the  young  -sons  of  Virginia  and  the 
flower  of  its  beauty,  which  is  expected  to  be  here  op  this 
occasion.  I  shall,  in  the  mean  time,  make  an  excursion 
across  the  Blue  Mountains  into  Virginia  Valley,  and  then 
visit  a  celebrated  grotto  called  Wyer's  <]!ave,  after  its  dis- 
coverer. Perhaps  I  may  extend  my  flight  still  further 
west  into  the  hilly  regions  of  Virginia,  to  see  the  natunil 
bridge,  and  various  other  natural  curiosities,  which  are 
very  celebrated.  Hy  kind  host  and  countryman.  Profess- 
or Do  v.,  is  a  good  friend  and  adviser.  I  s6t  ofl*  from  here 
in  the  afternoon  by  the  diligence,  Under  the  esodrt  of  a 
fine  old  gentleman,  both  learned  and  good.  - 

Gharlottesvme,  Jane  S6th. 
I  am  just  returned  from  my  ramble  across  the  Blue 
Mountains,  but  not  in  the  diiigence.  I  found  that  to  be 
so  thronged  and  so  hot,  that  I  merely  got  in  to  hurry  out 
again  ;  let  it  drive  op,  and  then,  with  the  help  of  my  kind 
host,  hired  a  private  darriage  with  two  horses,  and  a  negro 
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«6  driver ;  and  now,  my  little  Jieart,  you  most  sec  me 
sitting  there  all  alone,  free  and  light  as  the  bird  on  th^ 
bough,  and  very  happy  thus,  in  solitude  and  unimpeded, 
to  travel  through  the  grand,  romantio  sqenery.  And  my 
negro  Davia  is  the  be^t,  most  oheerful  negro  in  the  world, 
drives  well,  knows  every  place  we  pass,  is  careful  of  bia 
horses,  and  is  careful  of  me.  We  did  not  this*  day  get 
any^  further  than  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,- where  we 
took  up  our  quarters' for  the  night. 

l^he  next  ^ornltig,  the  24th»  I  set  out  at  sunrise  to  as- 
soend  the  Blue  Mountains,  going  the  greater  part  of  the 
.way  on  foot,  that  I. might  the  better  witness  that  glorious 
spectacle  of  the  sunrise  over  the  stretches  of  valley  of  East 
and  West' Virginia  on  each  side  of  the  Blue 'Mountain 
Ridge.  It  was  a^beatrtifttl,  bright,  but  cold  morning  in 
the  fresli  mountain  air  The  road  was  good,  and  rioh 
masses  of  beautiful  wood  bounded  its  asoent  up  the  mount- 
ain. My  good  negro  followed  me  on  ibot,  pointing  out  to 
me  Albemarle  and '  Nelson  counties,  and  enjoying  with 
unmistakable  pleasure  the  grand,  beautiful  views,  in 
which  water  inerely  was  wanting. 

Arrived  at  the  summit  Of  the  Blue  Ridge,  I  beheld  ris* 
ing  .before  me  another  similar  lofty  blue  mountain  ridge, 
in* a  parallel  direction  to  this — ^this  was  North  Mountain 
Ridge.  Between  these  two  mountain  ridges  stretches  it- 
self Virginia  Valley,  east  and  west,,a  vast,  fertile  land? 
scape,  adorned  with  small,  well-built  farm-houses,  culti- 
vated fields,  and  pasture-latfd  ;  a  quiet,  blooming  country, 
from  the  excellent  homes  of  which  one  would  think  that 
the  Lord's  Prayer  must  naturally  arise,  because  all  is  pas* 
torbl,  lovely,  and  peaceful ;  -no  proud  mansions,  no  poor 
cottages ;  the  lot  of  all  seems  to  be  alike  good,  and  the 
house  of  Grod  alone  stands  forth  pre-eminently  in  the  as- 
sembly. .        . 

We  drove  down  into  the  valley,  and  I  reached  at  noon 
the  celebrated  grotto,  which  is  situated  in  a  mountain  on 
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the  l>anks  of  the  lively  River  Shenaddoah.  Near  to  it  U 
a  hotel  for  strangers,  whom  the  landlord,  a.stout,  jpUy  man, 
conducts  ijb  the  grotto.  I  was  the  only  visitor  there,  and 
thus  had  the  grotto  all  to  myself.  The  landlord  and  Pavis 
attended  me  with  torches,  and  kindled  fires  here  and  there 
in  the  grotto. 

The -grotto  is  entered  by  a  very  small  doQr  on  the  mount* 
ain  side,  and  some  of  its  passages  are  narrow  and  difEiooIt 
enough  to  creep  through,  but  for  thi«  the  stranger  is  re* 
warded  by  the  sight  of -magnificent  rocky  halls  and  aaton- 
ishing  figures.  It  required  about  two  hours  to  pass-through 
tiie  most  remarkable  portions  of  the  grotto.  The  stalac- 
tite' figures  were  similar  to  those  which  I  had  seen  in  the 
grottoes  of  Cuba,  but  certain  forms  oecorred  here  more 
frequently. .  Among  these  were,  in  particular,  fluted  col- 
umns", organ-pipes,- towers,  cascades,  as  of  frozen,  foaming 
water ;  shields  were  reared  against  walls,  which  were  hung 
with  spears;  immense  depending  draperies,  often  in  the 
most  soft  and  plastic  folds,  upon  which,,  if  one  struck  with 
a  stick,  a  loud,  clanging  tone  was  returned,  which  resound* 
ed  through  the  subterranean  vaults.  There  were  alcoves^ 
in  which  were  standing  solitary  figures  re&embling  human 
masks;  and  between  these  figures,  along  the  rock- walls, 
&  confusion:  of  fantastic  forms  of  animals,  flowers^ wings, 
which  seemed  ready  to  fly  away  with  the  walls ;  pities, 
which 'stood  forth  in.  bold  relief,  with  streets,  and  squarea, 
and  towers,  and  every  thing  which  aa  active  imagination 
could  conceive.  There  is  one  crypt,  in  which  the.  Whole 
natural  world*  is  represented  in  stone,  inasksr-^tbe  dark 
dream  of  ^a  mountain  king  about  the  life  of  the  worhl.  of 
light,  for  even  sun  and  moon  are  th^re  represented  by  large 
round  white  dials  shining  forth  from  the  deep,  dusky 
vault.  There  are-  large  halls,  in  the  centre  of  w)iich 
stand  two  or  three  solitary  stone  images,  always -in  the 
aemblanoe  of  man.  Here  are  warriors  about  jto  draw  the 
■word,  there  a  philosophBr  deep  in  meditation,  or  a  woman 
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with  a  ohild  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  her  robe ;  throughout 
the  whole  it  is  a  mysterious  world,  where  life  seems  pe tri- 
ced in  thei  midst  of  its  presentment.  A  clear  Uttie  fount- 
ain, the  musical  dropping  of^ whose  wat^r  is  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance,  furnishes  a  cool  draught.  But  it 
was  so  very/cool  in  that  subterranean  world,  and  I  felt  so 
ill  there,  both  body  and  .soul,  that  I  was  glad  to  leave  it, 
and  inhale  Grod's  warm  air  and  sunshine. 

*  It  was  an  unimaginably  beautiful  evening,  and  the 
whole  region  was  like  the. most  lovely  pastoral  poem.  .  I 
enjoyed  it  as  I  i^ao^bled'  alone  beside  the  lively  little,  roar- 
ing, dancing  Eiver  Shenandoah^  and  up  among  the  fr&i 
grant  fields,  ^where  the  hay  lay  out  in  swathes,  and  where 
they  were  just  beginning  to  cut  the  cotn.  The  golden  ears 
fell  before  large  scythes^  furnbhed  with  a  sort  of  upper 
story  of  wooden  spikes,  which  threw  the  cora'  aside  in 
sheaves.  It  looked  heavy  work^  but  it  sucoeeded  perfect- 
ly. Men  only,  and*  no  woioen,  were  at  work  in  the  fields. 
The  men  perform,  in  this  ooiintry,  all  the  ont-of-doors  la- 
bor, even  to  milking  the  cows.  The  Women  stay  at  home— - 
the  white  women,  I  mean,  for  the  black  are  not  consider- 
ed to  belong  to  the  Weaker  sex. 

When*  I  returned  to  my  quarters  for  the  night,  I  found 
a  handsome  old  man  sitting  near  the  house,  on  the  grass 
under  the  tree,  reading  in  a  thick  book.  Somewhat  later  I 
fell  into  discourse  with  him,  and  borrowed  the  book  from 
him.  It  was  a  book  published  by  the  sect  of  United 
Brethren,  and  was  a  statement  of  their  doctrines,  accom- 
panied by  copper-plate  engravings.  -  Their  peculiar  doc- 
trines seeqaed  to  me  to  consist  in  a  more  literal  adherence 
to  the  usages  of  the  early  Christians  than  is  now  gener- 
.  ally  the  c&se.  Thus  the  sect  practice  feet-Washing  as  a 
jeligious  ceremony,  give  the  salutation  of  the  kiss  when 
they  meet,  and  adhere  to  many  other  aneient  customs. 
This  sect,  called  also  '^  Dunkers,"  that  is  to  say,  baptiz^ 
cr». or  dtpperSyHnd  which  is  very  numerous  in  this' part 
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of  tb^  Yirgiuia  Valley,  is-said  to  have  oorae  hither  ocigiir 
ally  from  Holland^  and  to  be  cHstiDguiahed  by  it^  reltgiooa 
narrowness  and  stagnation,  but  otherwise  by  great  una- 
nimity and  brotherly  love  among  themselves,  as  well  as  by 
greatjndustry.  - 

It  is  said  that  two  years  ago  a  deliberative  council  of  the 
Punkers  was  held  at  Wyer's  Grptto,  at  which  two  hnnd« 
red  long-bearded  andf  long-haired  men  were  present,*  to 
Gonsiilt  upon  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  seet.  Otie 
of  the  prinoipal  questions  which  was  btought  forward 
was,  as  to  how  far  it  was  sinful  or  not  to  plaee  jightning* 
conductors  against  their  houses.<  The  resolution  to  which 
the  assembly  came,  after  ah  examination*  of  tiie  question, 
which  continued  fot  two  days,  was,  ^<  that  the  brethren 
who  had  already  set  up  lightning-conductors  against  their 
houses  should  not  be  recommended  to  remove  them,  bat 
that  the  brethren  who  had  not  yet  set  them- up  should  be 
strongly  reopmmended  to  do  >vithout  them,  and  to  trust 
in  the.  Lord  ,alone  for  the  preservation  of  their  houses." 
In  consequence  of  this  stagnating  .principle^  the  Dunkers 
allow  their  beards  and  their  hair  to  grow  in  the  most  un« 
disturbed  repose,  and  by  the  same  rule,  they  should  not 
either  cut  thei^r  nails,  if  they  would  be  perfectly  consist- 
ent ;  but  they  admit  -of -an  exception  when  they  fiud  it 
for  the  best  They,  baptize  each  other  .in  the  river  by  im- 
mersing the  whole  body  under  water,  whence  probably  ^ 
their  name,  and  they  have  meeting-houses,  and  meet  to- 
gether like  the  Q^uakers,  with  alternate  preaching  and 
silence,  with  occasional  feet- washing. ^^  They  practice 
agriculture,  are  generally  in  good  oircumstapces,  and, 
while  mey  are  friendly  and  communicative  among  them- 
selves, are  somewhat  haughty  and  cold  toward  those  whom 
they  call  the  children  of' the  world. 
.,  While  the  Dunkers  stagnate  in  this  manner  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Valley,  rooted  to  the  earth  and  the  very  letter  of 
religion,  a  large  colony  is  at  this  moment  establishing 
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itself  in  thjo  most  westerly  portion  of  Virginia,  under  the 
name  of  Egalitaires^  and  which,  headed  by  Fienoh  Cora- 
mnnists,  have  purchased  larg^  tracts  of  land  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Goraraunity,  the  tendency  of  which  is  con- 
siderably unlike  that  of  the  Dunkers.  Fortunate  country 
— where  every  thing  can  .have  a  fair  trial,  and  every  bias 
'of  the  human  mind  have  its  sphere  and  its  place  of  .action, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  many-sided  developments  of  the  hu- 
man 8{jirit,  without  being  detrimental  to  any  I . 

During,  my  journey  from  Wyer's  Grotto  the  next  mcun^ 
Jng,  I  visited  a  farm  which  bebnged  to  a  Dunker  family. 
It  wias  situated  near  the  high  road,  and' seemed  to  me  the . 
ideal  of  a  little  peasant  farm,  so  neat  and  comfortable,  so 
well  built,  so  welt  kept,  with  its  garden  and  fruit  trees. 
The.  long'haired  husband  was  out  at  work  in  the  fields, 
but  the  wife,  a  stout  old  woman  in  a  costume  very  like 
that  of  a  Quakeress,  was  at  home,  and  looked  at  me  as- 
kance with  suspicious  glances. '  She  had  a  strong  Dutch 
accent,  and  could  not  be  drawn  into  conversation ;  and 
when  I  had  had  the  draught  of  water  for- which  I  asked, 
and  had  looked  about  me  both  within  and  without  the 
house,  I. pursued  my  journey  on  that  beautiful  morning, 
between  the  mountain  ridges  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
to  4.he  little  city  of  Staunton.  Here  I  di«ed  en  familU 
with  a  very  agreeable*  lawyer,  Mr.  B.,  whose  conversation 
interested  me  much. 

There  are  in  Staunton  some  beautiful  public  institu-' 
tipns,  among  which  is  &  large  lunatic  asylum,  establish- 
ed on  the  same  principles  as  those  at  Bloomingdale  and 
in  Fhtladelphia,  and  which  produces  the  same  results  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Cure  is- the  rule — . 
when  the  invalid  is  brought  hither  .at  the  commencement 
of  his  malady — incurable  cases  are  the  exception. 

t  was  very  kindly  invited  to  remain  at  Staunton,  but  I 

wished  to  continue  my  returq,  and  at  sunset  I  found  my- 

^self  once  mora  on  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Mountainsi 
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qniet  valleys  lying  Bast  and  west  at  my  feet,  with  fhdr 
quiet  little  JEarms  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  qom-fields-* 
a  peaceful  region  to  all  appearance,  but  in  which  the  strife 
about  mine  and  thine  is  not  the  less  hotly  carried  on  at 
■times,  ^ven  to  the  separation  of  famUies. 

As  twilight  came  on,  we  stopped  at  a  very  pretty  and 
excellent  place  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  every 
thing  was  good,  and  the  air  so  fresh  that  I  was  tempted 
to  remain.  '  But  Davis  and  his  horses  were  expensive  lux- 
uriesy  and  therefore  I  drove  td  Charlottesville,  to  which 
place'  I  had. a  pleasant  journey  through  the  quiet,  fertile 
country. ' 

I  shall  now  remain  quietly  here  till  after  the  Unirersiiy 
examination^  when  I  shall  return  to  Richmond;  and  after 
two  days'  stay  there,  pay  a  visit  to  Harpet'a  Ferry,  one 
of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  tracts,  it  is  said, 
in  Virginia,  at  the  union  of  ^e  two  rivers  Potomac  and 
Shenandoah — ^that  lively  little  river  which  dances  past 
Wyer's  Grotto.  ^  .  . 

"  I  intend' to  be  ready  .to  leave  'America  by  the  end  of 
August,  and  I  mjast,  therefore,  give  "up  the  desire  which  I 
had  to  see^  more-  of  the  mountain  distHots  of  Virginia, 
Besides,  the  journey  by  diligence  is  too  fatiguing  for  me, 
and  by  carriage  too  expensive^  Abd,  after  all,  Virginia 
has  no  mountains  vhich  can  be  compared  in  grandeur  to 
the  White  Mountaiiis,  and  those  I  shall  visit. 
"  While  I  linger  in  this  beautiful  and  ^aoeful  home — in 
which  a  good  young  couple  make  each  other  happy,  and 
participate  in  the  enjoyment  of  Kfe's  pleasures  with  a  oit- 
cle  of  friends—*-!  read  the  early  history  of  Virginia,  and 
picture  it  to  myself. 

The  earliest  known  history  of  Virginia  is  rendered  re- 
markable by  a  poetical  incident  so  beautiful  and  so  afieot- 
ing  that  I  muSt  trainscribe  it  here  for  you,  and  copy  for 
you  also  the  portrait  of  Its  heroine,. the  young  Indian  girl 
Matoaka  or  Pocahontas.  * 
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The  aoootints  which  the  early  English  nai^gators 
brought  home  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  country  lying 
on  the  eastern  shores  qf  North  America,  which  they  were 
.the;first  to  examine  daring  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
ao  enchanted  that  monarch,  that  she  resolved  to  connect 
this  new  country  more  closely  with  herself,  by  giving  to 
it  the  name  which  she  herself  loved  to.  bear,  that  of  Ftr- 
ginia,  Virginia  became  the  symbolic  name  of  the  new 
virgin-soil ;  and  England  first  knew  it  under  this  name« 
Even  the  pilgrims  from  Leyden,  who  were  borne  by  stress 
of  wind  and  waves  to  the  shore  of  Massachusetts,  thought 
to  sail  '^to  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  where  they 
would  found  their  colony.'*    .    ■  •'* 

Before  this,  English  adventurers  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Virginia  had  {)enetrated  inland,  seeking  for  gold.  Bnt 
the  greater  part  of  these  had  perished  miserably,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  own  excesses,  and  the  diseases  incideht 
to  the  climate.  One  man,  however,  John -Smith— ^n  am- 
bitious and  bold  adventurer,  but  equally  prudent  as  cour- 
ageous— succeeded  by  his  personal  influence  in  giving 
some  stability  to  a  small  colony,  which  was  planted  by 
the  James  Riv^r,  and  where  he  founded  a  city  called 
Jamestown.  •  ^      - 

Where  Richmond  now  stands,  and  a  little  above  the 
falls  of  the  river,  a  powerful  Indian  Chief  called  Powhat- 
an, styled  also  the  emperor  of  the  country,  had  his  resi- 
dence,  and  was  obeyed  by  many  smaller  Indian  tribes 
who  were  scatte^red  over  the  surrounding  country  and  cul- 
tivated the  land.  Smith  advanced  up  the  river,  and  en- 
deavored to  penetrate  into  the  interior;  but  here,  unfor- 
tunately, his  men,  disobeying  his  orders,  were  surprised 
by  the  Indians,  put  to  death,  and  he  hiitiself  taken  pris- 
oner. He  had  been  a  prisoner  before;  had  been  sold  as 
a  slave  in  Turkey,  aiid,  amid  manifold  adventures,  which 
his  restless  spirit  had  impelled  him  to  seek  in  Europe, 
Asia,  HT\1  Africa,  he  had  become  well  acquainted  with 
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dangers,  and  prepared  for  whatever  might  ooout.  Stand- 
ing captnre  aii(ud  the  Indians,  whose  hatred  and  cruel 
ty  he  very  well  knew^  he  remained  perfectly  calm,  and 
riveted  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  Indians  by  showr 
ing  them  a  compass,  and  exhibiting  to  them  various  proofs- 
of  his  knowledge  and  his  skill.  This  excited  astonish- 
ment and  admiration.  '  He  was  conveyed  from'  one  tribe 
to  another,  like  some  wonderfpl  animal  or  conjurer,  and 
finally  to  the  Emp^r  Powhatan,  who  was.  to  decide 
upon  his  fate.  While  Powhatan  and  his  chiefs  were  hold^^ 
ing  councils  respecting  the  stranger,  and  to  decide  upon 
his  fate,  he  employed  himself  in  making  battle-a^es  for 
the  emperor,  iifhd  necklaces  of  beads  for  his  little  daugh- 
ter, the  Princess  Pocahontas,  a  girl  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  who  in  appearance  and  expressioa  greatly  excelled 
all  the  Indian  maidens,  and  who  was  called  nonpareille 
aftiong.her  people,  from  her  intellect  and  her  wit  The 
emperor  and  his  chiefs  condemned  Smith  to  death.  He 
was  doomed  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  the  nation,  and 
his  head  to  be  crushed  by  the  blows.of  the  tomahawk.  * 

The  Indians  prepared  themselves  for  a  solemn  festival. 
Fires  were  kindled  before  the  images  of  their  gods;  Pow- 
hatan sat  on  his  elevated  seat;  around  him  stood  his  war* 
riors.  Smith  was  brought  fortli  and  placed  upon  the 
ground,  his  head  was  laid  upon  a  stone,  and  the  toma- 
hawks were  lifted.  But  -at  once  the  little  daughter  of 
the  emperor,  Pocahontas,  sprang  forward,  threw  her  arms 
around  the  captive's  neck,  and  laid  her  head  upon  his. 
The  tomahawks  must  fall  upon  her  head  before  they  reach- 
ed his.  Vain  were  threats,  prayers,  reasonings;  the  child 
remained  resolute  in  still  enfolding  the  victim  in  her  pro- 
tecting'arms.  This  conduct  at  length  moved  the  hearts 
of  Powhatan  and  his  savage  warriors.  Smith  was  par- 
doned for  the  sake  of  the  little  princess,  and  instead  <^ 
his  being  ti^eated  as  an  enemy,  the  chief  gave  him  their 
word  of  amity,  and  let  him  go  to  his  own  people. 
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The  understanding,  however,  between  the  Knglish  and 
Indians  eontinued  to  be  one  of  mistrast  and  hostility;  the 
Indians  were  tsontinually  on  the  look-oat  for  opportunities 
to  attaek  their  enemies.  Pocahontas  proved,  however,  to 
be  the  good  angel  of  the  English;  and  on  one  oocasion, 
when  they  were  in  great  want,  she  brought  them  corn 
and  provisions ;  on  another,  she  oame  to  their  camp,  alone, 
through  the  forest,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  pale,  and 
with  her  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  to  warn  them  of  an  'ap« 
preaching  attack. 

The  beauty  and  amiability  of  Pocahontas  tempted,  a 
few  years  later,  an  old,  unprincipled  adventurer,  with  the 
help  of  a  set  of  lawless  fellows  like  himself,  to  steal  her 
from  her  father.  But  a  noble,  devout  young  Englishman, 
by  Bame  John  Bolfe,  an  amiable  enthusiast,  became  her 
protector.  Daily,  hourly,  nay,  in  his  very  kleep,  amid  the 
foists  of  Virginia,  had  he' heard  a  voice  which  seemed  to 
bid  hixn  convert  the  Indian  maiden  to  Christianity,  and 
then  marry  lier.  And  when  the  Holy  Spirit  asked  him 
reproachfully  (stich  are  his  own  expressions)  why  he  lived, 
the  answer  was  given,  '<  To  lead  the  blind  into  the  right 
way."  He  struggled  for  long  against  his  inclination  for 
the  young  pagan  princess  as  agaiinst  a  dangerous  tempt- 
ation, but  finally  yielded  to  the  adpionishing  voice.  He 
wonrher  confidence,  and  became  her  teacher,  and  she  be« 
fore  long  publicly  received  Christian  baptism  in  the  lit- 
tle church  at  Jamestown,  the  roof  of  which  was  support- 
ed by  rough  pine-tree  stems  from  her  father's  forests,  and 
where  the  font  was  a  hoHowed  fir-tree.  Here  also,  a 
short  time  afterward,  was  she  married  to  Rolfe,  stammer- 
ing before  the  altar  her  marriage  vows  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  English  Church.  All  this,  it  is  said,  was  done 
with  the  consenjt  of  the  father  and  relatives,  her  undo,  the 
chief  Opachisco  himself,  eonducting  her  to  the  altar. 

The  marriage  was  universally  approved,  bren  by  the 
Engiish<»  and  in  this  year  1616  Bolfe  sailed  to  Epgland 
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svrilh  'his  Indian  wife,  who,  nnder.  the  liame  of  Lady  Re- 
becca, .was  presented  at  court,-. and  wae^  universany  ad- 
mired for  her  beauty  and  ofaiklHke  ndioeU.  -  She  ^as 
most  admirable  both  as  a  wife  and  a  young  mother.  But 
the  young ,oou pie  did  not  long  enjoy. their  happiness;  just 
as  she  was  about  preparing  to  return  io  America,  she  jFe)l 
a  victim  to  the. English  cUmatd,  at  the  age  of  twenty-twa 
She  left  one  son,  who  became  the  ancestral  head  of  many 
generations,  who  are  to  this  day  proud  of  tracing  their  de- 
scent from  the  Indian  Pooahontas;  and  I  do  not  wonder 
at  it.  Her  memory  remains  in  singular  beauty  and  pure 
splendor.  The  race  who  produced  such  a  daughter  de- 
served a  better  treatment  from  the  people  whom  she  pro- 
tected than  it  received.    - 

.  The  portrait  of  Pocahontas,  which  I  have  copied,  repre- 
sents her  in  the  costume  which  was  worn  by  the  higher 
class  of  English  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth;  but  the  stiiT 
Indian  plaits,  of  hair  which  hang  down  her  ohedca  from 
beneath  her  hat  bertray  her  descent.  The  ^countenance 
has  an  affecting  expression  of.  childlike  goodness  and  in* 
nocence ;  the  eyes  h^  ^a  a  melancholy  charm,  and  the  form 
of  the  countenance  reminds  me  of  the  Feather-cloud  wom- 
an in  J^linnesota.  The  portrait  was  taken  in  1616,  when 
she  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and  bears  the  insoriptioni 
Matoaka  ah.  Rebecca  Filia  potentiss.  Princ.  PowhtUan 
Inip,  Virgini<e.  - 

Smith's  portrait,  which  I  hava  also  drawn,  shows  a  res- 
olute, but  not  handsome,  and  very  bearded  warrior.  His 
history,  also  in  Virginia,  is  a  chain  of .  contentions,  of  bold 
actions  and  misfortunes,  by  whiehhe  was  finally  subdued, 
without  having  left,  of  all  his  unquiet,  combative  life,  any 
more  beautiful  memory  than  that  which  belongs  to  him 
from  the  childlike  tenderness  and  attachment  of^the  In- 
-dian  girl.  That  which  the  strong  arm  of  this  ambitious 
man  was  not  able  to  obtain,  was  obtained  for  him  by  two 
tender^  childish  arms  which  were  wound  round*  his  neck. 
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My  fnpenoons,  sis  usual,  I  ke^p  for  myself,  tny  itfternoont 
are  devoted  to  oompany,  walking,  &o.  I  have  visited  * 
few  of  the  smc^l  farms  in  the  neighborhood, « which  are 
cultivated  by  free  negroes,  and  have  found  them  to  be  as 
neat  and  comfortable  ^s  those  wliioh  belong  to  the  white 
farmer.  I  have  also  been  with  my  charming  hostess  to 
see  her  parents,  a  planter's  family  not  far  from  here — ^a 
family  of  good  slaveholders,  not  rich  enough  to  emanci- 
pate their  slayesybnt  too  good  not  to  take  ctare  of  and  ,to 
make  them  happy.  They  belong  to  a  considerable  class 
itt  these  middle  slave  stfeites,  who  would  willingly  see  slav- 
ery abolished,  and  have  white  laborers  in  the.  place  of 
black  to  cultivate  their  maize  and  tobaeco  fields. 

I  like,  in  the  tyrilight,  (o  sit.  on  the  piazza  under  the 
beautiful  trees  with  my  amiable  hostess,  and  decoy  her  on 
to  tell  me  about  her  life  in  her  father's  house,  of  her  first 
acquaintance  with  her  husband,  their  courtship,  and  all 
that  appertained  thereto ;  of  ber  happiness  as  a  daughter^ 
ai9  a  wife*-€t  little  romance- as  pure,  aa  pleasant  as  the  air 
and  the  perfume  of  flowers  around  us  in  these  tranquil 
evening  hours,  while  the  fire^ies  dance  in  the  dark  shad- 
ow of  the  trees.  Her  loVe  for  her  father  was  her  first  love ; 
that  for  her  good  husband  wlis  her  second ;  and  the  third, 
for  the  child  which  she  expects,  is  now  awaking,  yet  with 
fear  and  trembling,  in  her  young  heart. 

In  the  evenings  I  see  company,  either  at  home  or  at  the* 
houses  of  sonde  of  the  professors.     These  good  gentlemen 
have  now  a  deal  to  do  regarding  the  examination,  and  the 
preparation  of  testimonials  and  diplomas. 

Two  of  the  young  students  are  to  deliver,  farewell  ad- 
dresses before  tb^  leave  the  academy,  where  they  Jiave 
now  finished  their  studies  with  honor,  and  I  am  invited 
to  hear  them. 

28th.  I  heard  ohe  of  them  yesterday  evening,  and  if  the 
aecbnd,  which  I  shall  hear  this  evening,  is  of  the  same 
oharaofeer,  as  I  expoct  it  will  be,  I  shall  nothav<e  mudi 
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pleasure  m  it.  It  is  amazing  what  an  enslaving  pdwer 
the  institution  of  slavery  exercises  over  thQ  minds  of  the 
young,  eaxd  over  intelligence  in  general }  and  the  young 
speaker  of  yesterday  evening  belonged  to  this  enslaved 
class.  He.  was  a  young  man  of  refined  features,  and  a 
certain  aristocratic  expression  of  countenance,  but  without 
any  peculiar  nobility.  He  is  celebrated  for  having  passed 
through  a  splendid  examination,  and  for  possessing  great 
talents  as  a  speaker. 

And  his  speech  really  flowed  forth  with  a  rushing  rapid- 
ity ;  but  such  a  shootihg  across  the  United  States,  auA)h 
an  ostentatious  boast  of  the  South,  of  the  ^<  Sons  of  the 
South,  the  flower  a^d  hope  of  the  XJnion-^— nay,  it  was  in- 
comparable I ,  One  thing  only  impeded  the  grandeur  and 
the  grovirth  of  the  United  States^  and  its  wonderful,  mighty 
future, -and  this  was— Abolitionism !  It  was  this  seorpion, 
this  hydra  in  the  social  life  of  the  United  States,  which 
ought  to  be  crushed  (and  the  speaker  stomped  vehemently 
and  angrily  on  the  floor)  and  annihilated !  Then  first  only 
would  the  North  and  the  South,  like  two  mighty  rivers,  be 
united,  and  side  by  side  start  forth  toward  the  same  grand, 
honorable  goal !" 

What  this  honorable  goal  may  be,  I  did  not  hear  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  students,  who  were  present  in  great  num- 
bers, must  have  understood  it,  for  they  applauded  tempest- 
^uouslyf  and  every  heroic  apostrophe  to  the  heroism. and 
nobility  of  tiie  Sons  of  the  South  was  followed  by  a  salvo 
of  clapping,  which  at  the  dose  of  the  speech  was  doubled 
and  redoubled,  and  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  end.  Thus 
delighted  were  the  Sons  of  the  South  with  the  speaker, 
with  each  other,  and  with  themselves. 

I  left  the  hall  very  much  depressed.'  Shall  I  not  ili»n 
'find  within  the  slave  states  a  noble,  liberal  youth,  which 
.is  that  i^n  which  I  most  depend  for  the  promise  of  ap- 
proaching freedom  ?  Must  I  again  find  among  the  young 
men  that  want  of  moral  integrity,  of  courage  and  upright- 
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nees  of  mind  ?  I  kave  noarcely  any  deeire  to  go  anil  h»9,r 
the  speaker  this  evenings  I  am  ao  weary  of  the  old  song, 

29th,  I  have  had  a  great  and  unexpected  pleasure :  I 
have  heard  <'  anew  soogsupg,"  and — rbut  I  will  tell*yoa 
all  in  due  course. 

.  I  again  took  my  seat  in  the  crowded,  larop-lighted  hall, 
and  the  young  maii^  who  was  to  speak,  sat  alone  on  an  el- 
evated platform  facing  the  assembly  while  the  hall  filled. 
This  lastad  for  a  good  half  hotir,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  young  orator' j^  situation  could  not  be  very  pleasant,  sit- 
ting there  all  alone,  as  he  did,  an  object  for  all  eyes ;  and 
I  asked  myself  whether  it  could  be  this  feeling  whidh  cast 
a  certain  shade,, or  a  certain  trance-like  look,  over  his^eyes. 
He  was  a  tall  young  man,  of  handsome,  strong  pit>porti6n8^ 
who  yet  seemed  tp  me  hot^fuUy.  grown ;  the  countenance 
was  pure  and  good,  not  regularly  handsome,  but  handsome 
nevertheless,  with  a  youthfully  fresh  c^mpleKion,  aqd  clear, 
strongly-marked  features.  .  I  endeavored  inquisitively  to 
guess  from  these  the  soul  of  the  youth;  but  this  lay,  af 
it  were,  under  a  Tell.  The  A>rehead.was  broadjthe'haii 
dark  brown,  and  abundant. 

At  length  the.  moment  came  when  he  must  ;rise  and 
speak.  He  did  this  with  great  isimplicity,  without  grace, 
but  without  any  awkwardness,  or  confusion,  and  began  his 
speech^  without  the  £acility  of. the  for^r^r  speaker, l)ut  with 
calmness-  and^  precision.  In  the  first  par-t  of  his  speech 
,hp  took  a  hasty  review  of  the  nations  of  anti^uityy^ith.ro^ 
gard  to  that  which  caused  their  greatness  or  their  &U«  H9 
showed  that  in  all  countries  where  slavery  h^d  existed,  it 
had  degraded  the  people,  and  finally  caused  .their  downfall. 

When  I  heard  .this,.!  ponfess.  that  my-heart  beat  high. 
<<l9  it  possible,"  thought  I,>Hhat  I  shall  really  hear  in 
this  slave  state,  before  this  corporaticMi  of  self-oomplaoaat 
advocates  of  slavery,  a. youth  publicly^  and  like  a  maUi 
raise  bis  voice  against  slavery— 'the  weak  side  of  the  Soutfaf. 
,:,jid  the  nightshj^de  of  the  New  World  V 

Vol.  IL— Z 
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Tes,  I  shall !  The  youth  contintied  toldly,  and  hi  the 
most  logical  manner,  to  apply  to  America  those  principles, 
the  oon*equences'of  which  he  jexhibited  in  the  hisiory  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Without-  reservation,  and  with  great 
beauty  and  decision  of  expression,  he  addressed  his  coun- 
trymen thus:  "I  accuse  you  not  of  anj  deficiency  iir 
courage,  in  nobility  df  mind,  in  feelitfg  for  the  good  and 
the  beautiful,  in  enterprise,  itt  piety.  But  of  this  I  accuse 
you,  that  you  do  not  give  education  to  the  poor  of  your 
country,  that  you  do  not  labor  for  the  elevation  of  the  low- 
er classes  of  your  countrymen."  And  there  is  good  reason 
for  this  accvisation,  for  in  Virginia,  in  consequence  of  the 
restriotive  fetters  of  slavery,  which  prevent  the  increase  of 
sehools,  there  are  upward  of  eighty  thohsand  white  people 
who  can  neither  read  ner  write.  The  population  of  Vir- 
gfima,  whites  and  blacks  taken  together,  amounts.lx>  about 
a  nHllion  aad  a  half.'  •  ^. 

The  yoitUg  orator  declared  the  mission  of  America  to  be 
that  of  communicating  th«  blessings  of  liberty  i^nd  civili* 
nation  to  all  nations. .  ^^  If  America  fnlfiUher  duty  in  this 
respect,  she  will  become  great  and  happy  ;  if  not,  then  she 
will  fall,  and  the^eatness  of  her  fall  will  be  commensu- 
rate with  th6  greatness  of  hor  mission,  and-  the'  intended 
future  in  wbioh  she  has  failed." 

I  can  Hot -tell  you  with  what  feeliilgs  of  delight  I  listen- 
ed to  these  large-minded  and  bold  words  from  the  ^nre  soul 
of  a  youth,  it;  was  so  unlike  any  thing  which  I  had  hith- 
erto heard  in  the  slave  states.  It  Was  what  I  had  been 
longing  to  hear;  My  tears  flowckl,  and  I  did  not  trouble 
myftelf  about  them  being  seen.     I  was  very  happy.    . 

But  where  now  was  the  enthusiasm' which  on  the  for- 
mer evening  had  animated  the  Sons  of  the  South.  .  They 
listened  insilenpe,  as  it  were,  in  amazement,  and  the  ap- 
plause which  was  given  at  the  dose  of  the  speedi  was 
cold,  and,  as  it  were,  forced. 

The  glorious  youth  looked  as  if  applause  or  hlatne  con- 
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eerned  him  nioL  Hq  had  spoken  from  hia  own  eobviotion ; 
his  youthfully  fresh  oheek  glowed  as  with  the  orimson 
tinge  of  morning,  and  his  dark  eye  and  clear  brow  shone 
serenely  as  a  cloudless  heaven. 

I  Qould  not  have  any  oonversation  with  him  later  in  the 
•veningy  because  he  was  summoned  to  his  father,  who  was 
dangerously  ill,  apd  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place  im- 
mediately. Nevertheless,  I  pressed  his  hand,  and  spoke 
my  cordial  thanks  to  him  in  the  presence  of  his  teachers 
and  his  companions. 

The  good  profiossors  were  somewhat  confounded  by  the 
unexpected  character  o{  l^e  young  man's  speech,  but  full 
of  admiration :  Good  heavens !  they  bad,  not  expected  such 
a  speech.  Bleally  an  uncommon  speftoh !  AbovQ.  the  com- 
mon average !  and  so  on. 

'  Alexander  S.  Brown  (I  write  the  name  at  full)  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  fine  fellow  I  a  smart  young  man ! .  The  pres- 
ident-even expressed  himself  very  warmly  in  his  praise. 
But  the  learned  in  law  and  books  wQre  nevertheless  some- 
what afraid  of  giving  to  Ceesar.  that  which  was  due  to' 
Gsesar,  and  endeavoried  to  indemnify  themselves  by  cer- 
tain depreciatory  and  apologistic  concessions. 

This  was  one  of  my  happiee^t  ovenings  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  I  now  looked  with  more  cheer/ul,  more  loving 
glances  upon  this  beautiful  soil  since  it  had  produced  such 
a  youtb^  How  noble  and  how  happy  ought  not  his  mother 
tobe!         : 

'  Richmond^'  J1U7  Ist. 

Again  good-morning  in  the  capital  of  Virginia;  ^ut  not 
now  in  the  city  itself^ but  in  one  of  its  rural  suburbs,  where 
I  am  domiciled  in  a  lovely,  gpuntry-house,.  bean tifully  sit- 
uated upon  a  lofty  terrace  on  the  banks  of  the  James  Riv- 
er, surrounded  by  a  park,  with  its  lofty  spreading  trees. 
It  is  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Van  S»,  a  beautiful  home,  and 
I  am  infinitely  welL^ofi*  here,  in  the  midst  of  kind,  well- 
wishing  friends. 
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-  I  loft  Professor  6.  de  Y.  and  Km  bharmiog  mfa  yeato 
day  raorning  with-  matual  good  ^visbes,  and  hope  in  a 
short  time^  to  haVe  good  tidings  fmra  them. 

The  business  at  Charlottesville  oh  Baturday  oposisted 
for  the  most  part  of  speeches  and  the  distrtbutioa  of  diplo- 
mas.    I  oould  not  hear  mnoh  of  the  former,  and  my  prm* ' 
oipal  pleasure  was  tile  oontemptatioA  of  the  assembly  of 
iadi^,  among  whom  I  remarked  a  great  nnmber  of  very 
lovely  and  happy  oomitMiaaoes.     If  the  Jnno  styje  ot 
beauty  is  not. met  with  in  Ariierioaas  it  i{^  in  Biiirope, 
there  aire,  en  tiie  contrary,  a  greater ~nnmber  of  oheetfal, 
lovely  oonnteqanoes,  i(nd  iloaroely  any- wfaioh  oaabe  called 
ngly.     The  men  are  noft  handsome,  hot  have  a  manly  ap- 
pearance, and,  in  a  general  way,  are  well  made  and  foil 
of  strength.     This,  I  believe,  I  have  said  onoeor  twice 
before,  but  I  have  not  said,  what  nevertheless  shonldbe 
said,  that  among  tb^  Americans  ^re  not  focmd  .that  decide 
ed  type  of  one  distinet  race  as  we  find  it  amioog  .the  En- 
glish, Irish^  French,  Spaniards,  €l:ermans,  &e.     An  Amer- 
ican, mele  or  female,  might  belong  to  -any  nation,  in  its 
betiutifal  hamaH  character^  but. divested  of  hatioaality; 
nay,  even  the  Swedish,  that  is  to  say,  when  this:  j^sfrand 
in  the  most  perfect  faces,  becaOse  a  welUibrmed,  fine  nose, 
and  a^  oval  countenance,  ia  almost  tintvers&Q  among  the 
ladies.     Oar  full  -  moon  ^  countenances,  and  noses  ^  xdiifk 
come  difcctly  out  of  them^'  like  a  handle^  or  a  pjrojeoting 
point  of  rock,  are  not  seen  h^re;  neither  are  potato-noses, 
like  my  own.     Still,  I  have  seen  many  a  blooming  young 
girl  in  the  Northern  States  of  America,  many  si  hand- 
some young  man,  more  like  Swedes  than  the  Englrah 
or  the  French.     Nevertheless,  light  hair  and  ligfat  eyes 
-are  rare.  . 

Juljf  Hd,  How  wearisome  is  this  interrogative,  this  emp* 
ty  and  thoughtless  chatter  of  mere  callers,  espeeilkily  la- 
dies !  Want  of  observation,  want  of  an  ear fof  life,  isV^tfter 
all,  one  of  the  greatest  wants  here^  and  the-  school  whiobi 
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Before  every^  otbei*,  is  needed  most  in  the  Ifdw  World,  is 
tij®  old  Pythagorean. 

Life,  with  its  larger  holy  inieveBts,  its  earnest  scenes^ 
passes  by  these  dhildish^  undeveloped  beings^  without  their 
either  seeing  or  thinking  about  it. '  Dissipated  by  the  out- 
ward and  ordinary,  they  do  not  listen  to  the  great  still 
voice  which  oalls  to  them  every  day  from  the  midst  of 
the  life  in  which  they  live,  like  insects  oT  a  day. 

July'Sd.  I  have  to-day,  in  company  with  an  estimable 
Cl-etman  gentleman,  resident  at  Richmond,  visited  'sorne 
of  the  negro  jails,  that  is,  those  places  of  imprisonment  in 
vi^ioh  negroes  are  in  part  punished,  and  in  part  confined 
for  sale.  >  I  saw  in  mxe  of  these  jails'  a  tall,  strong»limbed 
negro,  sitting^iient  and  gloomy,  with  his  right  hand  A^rrap- 
pedinaeloth.     I  asked  if  he  were  ill. 

**No,"  replied  his  loquaeibos  keeper,-^* but  he  is  a  very 
bad  rascal  His  master,  who  lives  higher  up  the  river,  has 
parted  him  from  his  wife  and  children,  to  sell  him  down 
South,  ad  he  wanted  to  punish  him,  and  now  the  scoun- 
drel, to  be  revenged  upon  his  master,  and  to  make  himself 
fetch  a  less  sum  of  money,  has  cut  off  the  fingers  of  his 
right-hand!  The.  rascal  asked  me  to'  lend  him  an  ax  to 
knook  the  nails  into  his  shoes  with,  and  I  lent  it  him  with- 
out suspeeting  any  bad  intention,  and  now  has  the  fellow 
gone  and  maimed  himself  for  liie!"^ 

I  w«nt  up  to  the*  negro,  who  certainly  had  not  a  good 
countenance,  and  asked  him  whether  he  were  a  Christian. 
He  replied  curtly  "No!"  Whether  he  ever  had  heard  of 
Christ?  He  again  replied '"^ffo!*'  Isaid  to  him,  that  if 
he  had  known  him,  h^ would  not  haive  done  this  act;  but 
that  even  now  he  ought  not  to  believe  himself  abandoned, 
because  He  who  has  said  <<  Come  unto  itie,  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden,"  had  spoken  also  to  him,  and 
would  console  and  recreate  even  him. 
:  He  listened  to  me^at'the  commencement  with  a  gloomy 
oountenanee,  but  by  degrees  ^'brightened  up,  and  at  the 
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close  looked  quite  melted.  Thb  imbittered  soul  was  evi- 
dently still  open  and  accessibte  to  good.  The  sun  shone 
into  the  prison-yard  where  he  sat  with  his  maimed  hand, 
«nd  the  heavy  irons  on  his  feet,  but  n6  Christiati  had  oome 
hither  to  preaoh  to  him  the  G-ospel  of  Mercy. 

The  door  of  the  prison  was  opened  to  ud  by  a  negro, 
whose  feet  abo  were  fettered  by  hefevy  irons.  He  looked 
BO  good-teraper€ift  aiid  agreeable,  that  I  asked,  with  some 
astonishment, 

'  <^But  this  man,  what  has  he  done  that  he  should  then 
He  in  irons?^ 

•  "  AW'-said  the  keepef ,  "just  nothing  but  that  his  mas- 
ter had  hired  him  out  to  work  in  the  coaUpits,  and  some- 
thing  disagreeable  happeningto  him  there,  the  feliow  after 
that  would  not  work  there,  and  refused  to  go  $  so  his  mas- 
ter wishes  to  sell  him,  to  punish- him  ;  and  he  6rdered  that 
we  should  put  him  in  irons,  jtist  to  mortify  him." 

.  And  this  plan  had  succeeded  completely.  The  poor  fel- 
low was  so  annoyed  and  ashamed  'that  he  did  h6t  seem  to 
know  which  way  to  look  while  the  keeper  related  his  story; 
and  besides  that,  he  looked  so  good-tempered,  so  full  of 
sensibility,  that,  strong  fellow  as  he  was,  he  seemed  as  if 
he  Would  suffer  rather  from-  an  injustice  being  done  to  him 
'  than  be  excited  by  it  to  defiance  and  revenge,  as  was  the 
case  'with  the  other  negro.  He  was  evidently  a  good  man, 
and  deserved  a  better  master. 

In  another  prison  We  saw  a  pretty  little  white  boy  of 
about  seven  years  of  age  sitting  among  some  tall  negro 
girls.  The  child  hftd  light  hair,  the  most  lovely  light 
brown  eyes,  and  cheeks  as  red  as  roses  ;*  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, the  child  of  a  slave  mother,  and  was  to  be  sold  as  a 
slave.  His  price  was  three  hu nd red  and  fifty  dollars.  The 
negro  gi^rls  seemed  very  fond  of  the  white  boy,  and  he 
was  left  in  their  charge,  but  whether  that  was  for  his  good 
or  not  is  difficult  to  say.  No  motherly  Christian  mother 
visited  either  this  innocent  imprisoned  Ifoy  or  the  negro 
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4p!tl^  Vhey  were  left  to  a  heatiieni^  life  and  the  dark« 
ness  of  the  prison. 

In  another  **  jail"  were  kept  the  so-called  "  fancy  girls," 
for  fancy  purchasers.  They  were  handsome  fair  muUt- 
toes,  some  of  them  almost  white  girls.  ( 

We  saw  in  pne  jail  the  room  in  which  the  slaves  are 
flogged,  hoth  m^n  and  womeo.  There  were  iron  rings  in 
the  floor  to  which  they  are  secured  wh^i  they  are  laid 
down.  I  looked  at.  the  sirip  of  oowhide,  ^Hhe  paddle," 
with  which  they  are  dogged^  and  remarked,  ^<  Blows  from 
this  conld  not,  however,  do  very  much  harm«" 

'*0h,  yes,  yes  4  but,"  replied  the  keeper,  grinning  with 
a  very  significant  glanccj  '>  it  can  cause  as  mnch  tolare 
as  any  other  instruments  and  even  more,  because  one  can 
give,  as  many  blows  with. this  strip  of  hide  without  its 
leaving  any  outward  sign;  it  does  not  out  into  the  .flesh." 

The  slaves  may  remain  many  months  in  this  prison  be- 
fore they  are  sold. 

The  Southern  States  are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  their 
strict  attention  to  religious  observances:  they  go  regular- 
ly to  qhurch,  they  send  out  missionaries  to  China  and  to 
Africa,  'bat  they  leave  the  innocent  captive  slave  in  their 
own  prisons  without  instruction  or  consolation. 

Yet  once  more — ^what  nsight  not  women,  what  ought 
not  women  to  do  in  this  case  I 

I  have  heard  young,  beautiful  girls- declare  themselves 
proud  to  be  Americans,  and,  above  every- thing  else,  proud 
to  be  Virginians  f  I  should  like  to  have  taken  them  to 
th^  jails,  and  have  seen  whether,  in  the  face  of  all  this  in- 
justice, they  could  have  been  proud  of  being  Virginians, 
proud' of  the  institutions  of  Virginia.  . 

July  5th.  Here  also,  as  every,  where  on  my  pilgrimage, 
have  I  become  acquainted  with  good  and  thoughtful  peo- 
ple, who  form  a  perfect  counterbalance  to  the*  unthinking 
and  the  bad,  and  who  attach  me  to  the  place  and  the  com- 
piunity  where  I  am.     Foremost  among  the  good  stands 
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the  family  in  which  I  am  now  a  guest— yes,  these  are 
ladies  so  tender-hearted,  especially  toward  the  negroes, 
that  I  find  myself  stand  iog  upon  the  moderate  and  le.ss 
liberal  side, 'while  I  nevertheless  inwardly  enjoy  the  sight 
of  WHrm  hearts  who  only  err  through  an  excess  of  kind- 
ness to  an  oppressed  people.  Such  a  sight  is  Vei'y  rare  in 
a  slave-state.  Agreeahle  and  clever  women,  courteous  and 
thinking  men,  have  afforded  me  many  a  pleasant  moment, 
and  warmed  my  heart  hy  their  kindness  and  hospitality. 

Among  my  gentlemen  aequaihtainbe  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  my  pleasure,  I  may  mention  an  elderly  clergyman, 
belonging,  I  believe,  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  who  has 
given  me  some  interesting  information  respecting  the  re- 
ligious \\f6  and  songs  of  the  negroes,  and  a  Quaker,  Mr. 
B.,  with  a  handsome,  regular  countenance,  and  a  quiet, 
thoughtful  turn  of  mind.  He  has  told  me  mucih  that  is 
in^resting  regarding  his  own  sect,  and  its  form  of  intern- 
al government,  and  also  that  lately  some  Quaker  women 
have  been  cited  before  a  bourt  of  justice  at  New  York,  to 
given  evidence  in  a  complicated  triial,  and  the  clearness 
with  which  they  did  it  was  universally  admired  undcom- 
inented  upon  by  the  newspapers.*.  Mr.  B.  attributed  this 
to  the  cahmnesd  and  self-po9session  which  distinguishes 
the  Quaker  women,  and  to  their  being  early  accustomed 
to  self-government  and  publie  discussions  in  the  part 
.  which  they  have  to  take  in  the  business  of  their  society. 

Yesterday,  the  4th  of  July,  the  great  day  of  America, 
was  celebrated,  ,as  usual,  by  speech-making  and  proces- 
sions, 4;md  drinking  of  toasts,  and  publicly  reading  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  read  in  the  African 
church  of  the  city ;  but  Svhy  they  selected  the  negro  church 
of  all  others  for  the  reading  of  the  declaration  of  freedom, 
which  is  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  institution  of 
slavery,  I  can  not  comprehend,  when  the  burlesque  of  the 
whole  thing  must  be  so  evident  to  every  one. 

I  have  been,  with  a  kind  and  agreeable  lady,  Mrs.  G^> 
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to  idsit  t&e  House  of  Correotion  here.  The  system  whioh 
is  pnrsaed  here  has  nothing  new  in  it,  jand-  the  polite  old 
oolonel  who.showed  ns  the  estahlishment  looked  like  some 
formal  relic  of  Washington's  staff.  It  astonished  xne  not 
to  find  here  one  single  white  prisoner.  Of  men  there  were 
tiibont  two  hundred.  There  were  some  hlaok  women  here, 
and  among  them  that  free  negro  woman  .who  had  endeav*- 
ored  to  aid  the  yoprng  slave  in  making  her  escape.  She  had 
a  very  good  and  frank  oounteaaaoe,  but  was  condemped 
to  remain  here  for  five  years.  '  The  room  in  vrhioh  these 
women  were  placed  was  large,  light,  and  clean,  and  my 
oompanion,  Mrs.  G-.,  wadTeceived  by  the  blaok  female  pri»-* 
oners  with  evident  affection  and  joy.  She  belongs  to  a  so> 
ciety  of  ladies,  who  here  (fts  well  as  throughout  the  United 
States)  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  prison* 
ers  (bat  who,  in  the  slave  states,. forget  the  innocent  prison- 
er), and  it  was  very  apparent  that  the  most  cordial  tinder* 
standing  Existed  between  her  and  these  black  prisoners. 

The  rich  planter  who  maltreated. and  killed  his  slave, 
and  was  therefore  sentettoed  tb  five  years'  imprisonment 
in  the  House  of  C«rreotion,  ought  to  have-  been  in  it,  but 
he  was  not  yet  brought  hitiier,  and  probably  he  would 
purchase  his  exemption  from  the  punishment,  Mammon 
is  mighty.  ,     - 

There  exists  in  Virginia  a  growing  feeling  of  the  bur- 
den and  the  guilt  of  slavery,  a»  rs  the  case  in  all  the  mid* 
.  die  slave  states  of  America,  wj^ie)^  wcwld  be  much  more 
benefited  by  whitid  than  blaOk  labor,  and  which  see' their 
development,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  restricted  and 
hoimpered  by  .tbe  institution  of  slavery ;  and  I  believe, 
what  I  have  been  credibly  informed  is  the  case,  that  these 
states  woukl  have  already. shaken  .themselves  from  the 
yoke  ef  slavery,  and  that  Virginia  indeed  would  have  done 
to.  some  years  sinoei  if  th|^y  h^d  not  been  withheld,  and 
had  not  bten  irritated  to  antagfonbm  by  the  unwise  and 
tinjust  nbolitionism  of  the  Norths 
Z  2 
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I  do  not  say  ll^at  tiiis  is- high  gronnd  for  them  to  take, 
becaase  no  injustice  shoald  prevent  oar  doing  that  which 
is  jast  and  wise;  hut  it  is  natural,  and,  to  a  oertain  ex- 
tent, I  myself  can  sympathize  in  it. 

But  now  that  Hie  Northern. States,  for  the  preservation 
of  peace,  have  -oonoeded  to  the  Southern  the  honorable 
and  holy  right  of  sanctuary  which  their  states  had  afTord- 
ed— now  that  they  have  given  up  the  precious  privilege 
of  protecting  the  fugitive  slave,  out  of  regard  to  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  Southern  States-^and  how  that 
violent  abo)itioni9m  is  more  and  more  ^ving  place  to  a 
'nobler  and  calmer  spirit^  nothing,  I  think^  ought  any  lon- 
ger to  prevent  the  middle  slave  states  from  carrying  out 
such  measures  as  would  contribute  to  their  highest  in- 
terests.        ' 

The'  slave  institution  of  Virginia  has  not  merely  per- 
mitted a  vast  amount  of  the  white  population  to  grow  up 
— reighty  thousand,  I  have  understood-— Without  being  able 
either  to  read  or  write,  and  who  areas  low  in  morals  as 
in  education,  but  it  has  here,  ad  well  as  elsewhere,  pre- 
vented the  development  of  induistry  and  the  extension  of 
emigration,  ajid  has  caused  a  want  of  enterprise  iirpnblio 
works,  and  hence  want  of  employment  for  an  increasing 
poor  population.  The  consequences  of  this  have  assumed 
every  year  a  more  threatening  aspect.  There  is  here  no 
background  of  strong  and  noble  popular  life,  as  in  the  free 
states,  in  which  the  government  of  the  states  and  the 
Bchoolsare  filled  as  by  a  fresh  jgerm  o^  life.  Immorality, 
ignorance,  and  poverty,  increase ;  and  it  can  not  be  other- 
wise when.t)ne  half  of  the  people  hold  the  other  in  slavery. 
The  planters  of  Virginia,  proud  of  their  historic  memories 
and  of  their  slaves,  among  whom  they  fancy  that  they 
live 'like  feudal  princes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  although  this 
is  a  great  mistake,  intrenched  behind  their  traditions  and^ 
slave*  institutions,  have  styled  tifiemselves  "  high-blooded*' 
and  '*  high-minded,"  and  other  su(5h  terms,  have  sat  stfil 
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while  the  chs^riot.of  the  age  has  passed  by  them.  The 
rapidly-flourishing  condition  of  the  free  states  of  the  Union 
during  a  life  full  of  great  public  undertakings,  and  the 
development  of-intelligenoeas  Veil  as  of  the  industrial 
spirit,  and  the  decline  of  Virginia,  both  in  afQoence  and 
moral  and  intelleotnar  culture,  in  comparison  with  the 
£>rmer,  has  begun  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  few. years  a  new  life  has  shown  itself  through 
industrial'  undertakings  which  were  formerly  de/spised  as 
mean  and  unnecessary.  Rail- ways  are  beginning  to  be 
laid  down,  nieans  of  1  communication  are  required,  and  a 
more- vigorous  life  is  beginning  to  circulate  in  the  mate- 
rial region  of  the  state ;  and  there  is  no  fear  of  its  stag- 
nating.    . 

The  Convention  which  is  now  sitting  at  Richmond  finds 
it  has  to  deal  with  new  difficulties,  based  on  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  Eastern  and  Western  Virginia  are  at  this 
moment  in  open  feud  on  the  subject  of  voting  at  the  elec- 
tions. '  Eastern  Virginia  i^  possessed  of  plantations  and 
slaves,  and  Will,  according  to  accepted  usage,  vote  by  its 
slavea,  .three  slaves  being  considered  equivalent  to  one 
freeman.  Western  Virginia,  .which  is  hilly  country,  has 
no  plantations  ^nd  very  few  slaves,  and  therefore  opposes 
the  right  of  Eastern  Virginia  to  strengthen  herself  by  the 
votes  of  her  slaves.  She  has,  therefore,  sent  to  the  Con- 
vention a  powerful  champion  ia  a  Mr.  Weise,  who,  like 
a  new  Nimrod,  has  come  forth  from  the  forests  in  full 
hunter  habiliments,  and  deals  his  blows  around  him  with 
mighty  hunter  spirit,  speaking  in  this  style : 

"What,  you  will  let  the  voices  of  your  slaves  weigh 
j^gainst  ours  in  elections?  You  have  forgotten  that  you 
have  declared  the  negro  slave  to  have  no  soul.  Come, 
don't  contradict  me!  I  tell  you  that  you  have  declared 
that  hundreds  of  times  by  your  laws,  by  your  customs, 
and  by  yoilr  statutes.  Answer  me— come  forth  and  con- 
tradict me,  if  you  can!     Have  you  not  bought  and  sold 
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them  like  hrate  beasts?  Have  you  Bot  fcrbidden  that 
they  shall  be  edacated— -forbidden  them  to  feel,  to  think, 
to  speak  like  rational  beings?  I  will  give  any  one  a 
hundred  dollars  '^ho  will  jJrove  me  wrong.  But  it  is 
much  better  that  you-  keep  your  mouths  shut  and  say 
nothing.  It  is  the  most  sensible  thing  you  can  do,  my 
friends.  If  any  one  murmurs,  I  will  kill  him  with  a  word. 
I  am  a  pro-slavery  man,  and  I  hate  abolitionism..  I  will 
neither  hear  it  spoken  of  nor  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  But  when  you  come  and  assert  that  your  slaves 
have  -souls',  and  that  they,  are  capable  of  voting  against 
freemeb  —  come,  gentlemen,  that  is  quite  too  foolish  an 
idea^  quite  too  ihrational,  bedltuse  you  have  shown  both 
by  word  and  deed  that  negroes  have  no  souls,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  brute  beasts.  Talk  here, 
talk  there,  talk  ias  much  as  you  like,  nobody  can  talk  me 
down!" 

Thus  does  Mr.  Weise  talk  and  -perorate  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Capitol  at  Richmond,  with  so  much  bold- 
ness and  so  much  rude  wit  and  jocularity,  that  he  puts 
all  opposition  out  of  the  question ;  and  at  th^  same  time 
that  he  seems  to  iavor  slavery,  he  exhibits  all  the  contra- 
dictions and  the  enormities  to  which  it.leads.  This  speech 
has  caused  great  excitement  at  this  moment,  and  the  col- 
umns of  the  newspapers  are  full  of  it. 

Through  the  newspapers  is  also  made  known  at  this 
time  occurrejices  in  Virginia  which,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  seem  to  speak  powerfully  against  an  institution 
which  evidently  undermines  the  morals  and  good  sense 
of  the  white  people,  by  allowing  ii^  their  youth  the  indul- 
gence of  arbitrary  and  despotic  passion..  At  Lynchburg, 
a  large  city  in  Virginia,  two  young  men,  both  editors  of 
newspapers,  have  just  now  shot  each  other  with  pistols  hi 
the  open  street.  A  little  while  ago  they  had  a  newspa- 
per quarrel,  in  which  they  threatened  each  other.  They 
met  one  morning  accidentally,  and,  without  agreement  or 
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preparation,  at  oncct  fired  at  each-other  with  an  intent  to^ 
kill.     The  one  died  the  same  day,  the  other  is  mortally 
wounded.     Both  were  .newly  married,  one  only  within  a 
few  weeks. 

The  second  tragedy  is  a  oaae  of  elopement. ,  A  yonng 
t)r.  Williams  loved  a  Miss  Morris.  Her  father  and  fami* 
ly,  planters  of  Virginia,  opposed  the  unibu  of  the  tovers, 
and  he  carried  her  off.  Her  fathet  and  brother  parstied 
them,  and  overtook  them  in  a  small  city.  They  eame 
tipon  them\as  ,tfaey  sat  at  the  icMe  (Thote  of  a  hotel 
Young  Morris^  Dr.  Williams^  and  .a  young  m»D,.his  friendj 
who.  had  aided  the  lovers,  feU  ittto  a  dispute  in  the  room, 
drew  forth  their  -pistols,  .exchanged  shots,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  scene  was  three  corpses,  two  of  which  were 
•  Pr.  Williams  and  young '  Morris:  Old  Mr.  Morris  return- 
ed home,  taking  with  him  the  corpse  of  his  son^  and  his 
daughter  insane. 

'    These  occurrences*  are  much  ti&lked  of  and  deplored, 
hut  not  as  any  thiiig  very  extraordinary.  - 

The  homes  ,in  the  slave  states  can  not  possibly  culti- 
vate and  guard  the  child  as  the  homes  of  the  free  states 
can ;  they  foster  selfishness,  and  those  dispositions  whioh 
later  in  life  disturb  their  peace. 

In  the  good  and  affectionate  home  in  which  I  am  now 
ft  guest,  I  see  nothing  but  the  most  beautiful  ^relationship 
between  white  and  black,  and  have  occasion  ufresh  to  ad- 
mire and  marvel  at  the  musical  genius  of  the  negro  peo- 
ple. A  young  negro,  who  is  house-servant 'and  waits  at 
table,  sings  song3  as  naturally  as  he  breathes— sings  even 
in  the  stomach,  as  a  ventriloquist;  and  when  he^  during 
meal-times,  brushes  away  the  flies,  as  fs  usual  here,  with 
a  large  besom  of  feathers,  he  does  it  unconsciously  to  the 
tune  of  some  melody  which  silently  sounds  inhis  memory. 

I  am  now  about  to  leave  tbe  slave  states  not  to  return 
to  them,  neit}i6r  will  I  again  return  to  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery, but  hero  give  my  parting  words.     I  do  this  with  the 
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wish  that'ihe  noble  and  right-thiiiking  men  and  women, 
whom  I  know  are  to  be  met  with  in  aQ  the  slave  states 
of  North  America,  would'  stand  more  determinedly  for- 
ward and  separate  themselves  from  the  mass,  proving  by 
word  and  deed  that  they  have  considered  what  belongs  to 
the  welfare  pf  their  people  and  state.  I  would  have  a 
Convention,  a  sort  of  high  tribunal,  formed  of  the  best 
men  both  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  to  deliberate*  on 
the  question  of  slavery,  and  thus  I  believe. that  the  friends 
of  freedom  and  of  the  Union  would  alike  have  reasoii  to 
rejoice  in  itsnresults.* 

The  noblest  of  the  sl^ie  states  should  take  the  lead  of 
the  rest  by  the  adoption  of  those  measures  of  legislative 
emancipation  for  the  slave  whioh  at  this  moment  make 
the  Spanish  monarchy^  in  advjLnce  of  the  American  re- 
public. 

No  states  appear  to  me  more  likely  to  take  the  lead  in 
such  «  liberal  movement  than  the  youthful,  liberal  Geor- 
gia among  the  Southern  States,  and  Virginia  among  the 

'^  It  was  often  assigned,  as  one  reason  for  the  impossibility  of  the 
emancipation  of'the  negro  slaye,  that  he  could  not  by  any  means  be  made 
participant  of  American  civil  rights,  and  the  proposal  which  has  be^i 
made  in  some  of  the  free  states  to  allow  the  free  negroes  the  right  Of 
voting  in  the  state  has  always  been  met  by  a  ^rong^  public  opposition.  I 
believe  that  tJiere  may  be  Justice  in  this.  "  But  what  is  there  to  prevent 
the  negroes  of  the  United  States  from  fomiing  themselves  into  small, 
free  Christian  communities  for  themselves,  like  the  Shakers,  Dankers, 
dLC,  who  live  anv independent  life  in  the  great  community,  without  tak- 
ing pspt  in  its  affciirs;  and  without  disturbing  them  1  It  is  not  difficult  to 
see  from  the  negro  character  that  ihey  would  trouble  themselves  very 
little  about  the  government  of  the  United  States,  if  they  could'  merely 
have  their  ohuroljes,  their  festivals,  tiieii:  songs  and  dances,  their  own 
independent  ministers,  and  chiefs.  A  nAgro  president  would  always  he  a 
nullity.  Let  them' have  their  chiefs  or  princes,  and  let  the  negro  com- 
riiunity  become  that  picturesque  and  eheerful  picti!b:e  which  jGod  in  his 
efeatioh  intended  it  to  be,  as  he  has  evidently  shown  -by  the  natural  gifla 
which  he  has  conferred  upon  them.  The  grcnt  realm  of  the  Urnled 
States  would  then  present  one  natural  family  and  onB  picturesque  spec- 
tacle more — ^not  by  any  means  the  least  interest«jig  ^hieh  would  be  i 
upon  its  soil. 
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Middle  Stated ;  Yirginia,  one  of  tliex>ldest  of  tiie  American 
Stated-,  one  otthe  foremost  in  civil  liberty  and  in  the  war 
for  independence-;  Virginia,  the  .native  land  of  Washing- 
ton, Jeiierson,  and  many  other  grec^t  men,  and  before  aU, 
of  Washington,  that  true  type  of  the  man  ancl  the  citizen 
of  the  New  World,  whose  greatness  was  of  that  rare  kind 
that  it  grows  the  nearer  you  approach  it,  and  who,  like 
every  true  American,  did  not  allow  hiipself  to  be  ruled 
by  time  and  by  mankind,  but  who  ruled  them. 

I  rejoice  in  Washington's  glorious  statue  in  the  capital 
of  Virginia.  I  rejoice  in  that  which  I  now  read  of  him, 
sketched  by  Bancroft  in  the  last  pages  of  the  third  part  oi 
his  "History  of  the  United  States,"      .  - 

<^-The  treaties  of  Air-Ia-Chap elle  had  been  negotiated 
by  the-  ablest  stetesnlen  of -Europe,  in  the  splendid  forms 
of  monardiicfll  diplomacy.  They  believed  themselves  the 
arbiters  of  mankind,  the  pacificators  of  the  world,  reoon- 
structipg  the  colonial  system  on  a  basis  which  should  en- 
dure for  ages,  confirming  the  peace  of  Europe  by  the  mere 
adjustment  of  material  forces.  At  the  very  time  of  the 
Congress  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  the  woods  of  Virginia  shel- 
tered the  youthful  Creorge  Washington,  the  son  of  a  wid- 
ow. Born  by  the  side  of  the  Potomac,  beneath  the  roof 
of  a.Westmc^reland  farmer,  almost  from  infancy  his  lot  had 
been  the  lot  of  an  orphan.  No  academy  ha4  welcomed 
him  to  its  shades ;  no  college  crowned  him  with  its  hon- 
ors ;  to  ready  to  write,  to  cipher — ^these  had  been  his  de^ 
grees  in  knowledge..  And  now,  at  sixteen  years  nf. age,  in 
.quest  of  an  honest  maintenance,  encountering  intolerable 
toil ;  cheered,  onward  by  being  able  to  write  to  ;a  scbool-boy 
friend — ^  Dear  Biohard,^  a  doubloon  is.  my  .constant  g^in 
every  day,  and  sometimes  six  pistoles ;'  himself  his  own 
4)ook,  having  no  spit  but.  a  forked  stick,  no  plate  but  a 
.large  chip;  'roaming  over  spurs  of  the  AUeghanies,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  ;<  alive  to  nature,  and 
•ometimes  spending  the  best  of  the  day  in  admiring  the 
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trees  and  the  riohness  of  the  land;^  ktaoug  skin-clad' sav- 
ages with  their  scalps  and  rattles,  or  uncouth  emigraDts, 
that  would  never  speak  English ;  rarely  sleeping  in  a  bed, 
holding  a  bearskin  a  splendid  ooueh;  glad  of  a  resting- 
place  for  the  night  on  a  little  hay,  stra\Y,  <^  filKlder,  and 
i>ftea  oflLmping  in  the  forests,  where  the  place  nearest  the 
fire  .was  a  happy  luxury-^his  stripling  surveyor  in  the 
Woods,  with  no  companion  but  his  unlettered  associates, 
and  no  implements  of  science  but  hi^  compass  and  bis 
chain,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  imperial  magnificence 
jof  the  Congress  of  Aix-la*Chapelle.  And  yet  Grod  had  se- 
lected, not  Kaunit:?  nor  Newcastle,  not  a  monarch  >of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  nor  of  Hanover,  but  the  Virginian  strip- 
ling, to  give  an  impulse  to  human  affairs,  and-,  as  fhr  as 
events  can  depend  on  an  individual,  had  placed  the  rights 
and  destinies  of  countless  millions  in  the  keeping  of  the 
widow's  son.'* 

And  after  this  truly  great  man  had  accomplished  his 
important  tas)c,  and  achieved  an  independence  for  his  na- 
tive land,  he  crowned  hiti  life,  rich  in  honor,  by  giving  free- 
dom to  his  slaves,  after  having  faithfully  provided  for  their 
fhture. 

How  long  Will  Virginia  remain  behind  her  noblest  son? 

But,  while  we  are  earnest  for  the  abolition  of- slavery 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  honor  of  America,  let  us 
not  forget  what  is  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  our 
working-people  in  Europe,  and  even  in  our  own  country. 
Is  not  their  life  of  labor  i»o  often  like  a  hard  slavery,  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  women  ?  Are  not  the  daily  wages 
•of  women  in  the  country  so  miserably  iow,'thBt,  even  if 
th^y  work  every  day  the  whole  year  round,  they  can  scarce- 
ly earn  food  and  clothing  for  themselves  and  a  couple  of 
children.  When  a  third  child  comes,  then  comes  want 
•neoessarfly  with  it.  I*  it  not  a  comnwn  things  to  hear  liho 
poor  women  on  our  country  estates  deplore,-  as  even  a  pun- 
ishment of  Grod,  when  they  are  about  ip  give  birth  to  a  poor 
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oHild ;  to  hear  mothers  thank  Qod  forliaving  of  his  meroy 
taken  away  a  child,  that  is  to  say,  because  it  is  dead  ?  Of 
B.  truth,  our  own  worfting-dass  map  improve  themselves, 
both  intellectually  and  physically,  and  every  one  may  \>e 
the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune.  And  this  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage. But  circumstances  are  often  so  (k>mpuIsory  that 
even  this  liberty  does  not  help  much. 

I  leave  Virginia  grateful  for  the  good  Which  it  has  giv- 
en me  m  beautiful  scenery,  amiable  friends,  for  this  hoiVie 
full  of  kindness,  and  for  the  memory  of  a  youth,  from 
whose  pure  soul  I  derive  new  hope  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
^ica-^hope  and  anticipation  from  the  youthful  generation 
whose  representative  I  see  in  him ! 


LETTER    XL. 

PhOadelphia,  July  14th. 

Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  made  some  small  excursions 
and  had. some  small  adventures. 

I  parted  from  my  heartily  kind  entertainers  at  Rich- 
mond last  Monday,  and  sailed  down  the  St.  James  River 
to  Baltimore  in  Maryland.  '  The  day  was  without  a  breath 
of  air,  and  oppressively  hot ;  and  it  became  still  more  op- 
pressive to  m.e  from  a  certain  dogmatic  rectot,  who  took 
upon  himself  to  be  my  spiritual  cicerone,  and  as  he  in- 
structed me  in  this,  that,  and  the  other,  he  stffetohed  forth 
and*  made  vehement  demonstrations  with  hfe  JEirms,  as  if 
he  were  preparing  for  a  boxing-match  or  for  some  import- 
ant operation,  which  threw  me  into  such  a  fever  of  anx- 
iety as  destroyed  the  effect  and  the  recollection  of  his 
teachings..  A  young,  polite,  and  warm-hearted  student 
of  Charlottesville  was  my  refreshment.  He  had  the  prej- 
udices of  the  slave  states  in  his  head,  but  his  heart  was 
good  and  unspoiled,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  I  shall  find 
myself  very  well  off  at  his  father's  plantation  on  fhe  beau- 
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tifal  river.     How  amiable  and  refreshing  is  youth,  .when 
it  will  be  so ! 

The  banks  of  the  river  were^omantically  beantifaLanS 
exuberantly  green ;  no  wonder  that  the  first  white  discov- 
erers were  so  enchanted  that  they  described  the  country 
as  an  earthly  paradise. 

T)ie  ruins  of  the  first  church  in  Jamestown  were  still 
£(tanding,  at  least  one  wall,  and  shone  out  red  brick  from 
a  bright  green  wood  by  the  river. 

At  night  on  the  sea  it  was  also  stifling  hot.  A  good, 
kind  negro  woman  was  my  attendant,. and  we  talked  of 
various  things.  She  had  been  a  ^lave  in  Baltimore,  and, 
her  master's  family  liad  assisted  her  to  obtain  her  freed(xn. 
I  asked  her  if  she  was  as  well  ojff  now  she  was  free,  as 
when  she  was  a  slave  in  a  good  family.  . 

'^Better,  ma^am,  better,"  was  her  energetic  reply;  and 
added,  <'  I  do  not  believe  that  God  intended  any  human 
being  to  be  slave  of  another." 

The  woman,  was  remarkably  hfeippy  and  contented  with 
her  present  life. 

There  were  very  few  passengers  in  the  saloon,  A 
couple  of  handsome  elderly  ladies  sat  and  conversed  to- 
gether, in  an  under  tone, -about  life  and  its  incidents. 
They  spoke  of  the  fate  of  friends  and  acquaintances;  they 
spoke  of  the  death-bed  of  a  Q-odless  man,  who  had  depart- 
ed this  life  without  one  backward  glance  of  regret,  for  the 
past^  without  one  glance  of  hope  for  the  future ;  they 
made  reflections  on  all  this:  their  countenancea  were  ipild 
and  serious, 

Two  young  girls,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
meantime  rushed  in  and  out  of  the  room,  Uke  wild  young 
CQlts  or  calves  for  the  first  time  turned  out  into  the  pas- 
tures. I  took  care  to  keep  out  of  their  way..  The  elderly 
ladied  looked  at  them. 

<'  Wild  young  girls  !"  said  one  of  them,  inildly  disap- 
.proving' 
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"Lof  them  enjoy  their  freedosm,"  said  the  other,  yet 
more  mildly,  and  with  half  a  sigh ;  <^  it'is  now  their  time : 
life  win  tamtf  them  soon  enough !"     -      ' 

Bat  wetild  it  not,  after  all,  be  better  if  young  girls-were 
educated  to  meet  the  hatid  of  the  tamer  with  aqothelr 
spirit  than  the'oolt  meets  the  bridle  !  The  isombat  wonld 
then  be  less  severe  and  more  noble  than  after  this  freedom 
of  the  young  colt. 

The  following  morning  I  found  myself  at  Baltimore, 
and  set  off  thence  immediately  by  rail-way  to-  Harper's 
Ferry.  I  had  heard  so  much  Of  the  beautiful  scenery  ef 
this  part  of  Virginia,  that  I  determined  to  go  there  to  en* 
joy  the  effect,  of  "the  most  sublime  scenery  of  Virginia," 
as  it  was  called. 

The  rail-wa;y  train  fleW  onward,  making  innumerable 
windings  «nd  turnings  along  the  wooded  and  romantic 
banks  of  a  little  river,  with  such  abruptness  and  irregu- 
larity as  to-  remind  me  of  a  terrified  oow,  and  to  make 
me  fear  every  moment  lest  it  should  be  swung  into  the 
river.  But  we  arrived,  without  let  or  hinderance,  at  the 
little  hamlet  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

Here  I  remained  for  three  days  alone  tind  unknown, 
enjoying  greatly  my  solitary  rambles  over  the  hills,  and 
in  that  romantic  region.  It  reminded  m6  of  certain  hilly 
districts  of  Dalecarlia,  and  still  more  of  Munden  Valley 
in  G-ermany,  where  the  Rivers  Fulda  and  Terra  meet,  be- 
cause the  rock  formation  and  th6  vegetation  are  similar  in 
these  two  cases.  Here  it  is  that  the  lively,  sportive  She- 
nandoah and  the  grave  Potomac  meet  'and  unite  to  form 
the  great  Potomac  ftiver.  Shenandoah  is  a  gay  and  good 
young  maiden,  dancing  carelessly  along  between  verdant 
banks — laughing,  leaping  in  the  innocent  enjoyment  of 
life.  Potomac  is  a  gentleman  of  much  older  years,  who 
advances  onward  splemnly  and  silently  from  the  forests  of 
the  West,  with  slow  movement  and  shallow  water.  He 
meets  Ijie  gay  Shenandoah,  and  draws  her  silently  to  hini* 
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self.  '  She  fallar^thoaghtlessly  inta  his  bosom,  and'is  swal- 
lowed up  there.  The  rushing^  dftnoing  Shenandoah  is  no 
longer  heard  of,  no  longer  seen  ;  it  is  all  over  with  her  gay 
temper;  it  is  all  over  with  herself;  she  has  become  Mrs. 
Potomac.  H r.  Potomac;  however,  extends  himself  witib  in- 
creasing,  swelling  waters,  and  eqnally  calmly,  but  more 
majestically,  continue^his  coarse  to  Washington,  and  thence 
to  the  sea.  Poor  little  Shenandoah !  I  aitf  fond  of  her,  and 
feel  sympathy  for- her ;  and  though  I  gladly  saw  from  the 
heights  the  Potomac  advancing  onward  in  calm,  profound 
sweeps  through  the  western  highlands,  I  yet  preferred  go* 
ing  down  into  the  valley  south  of  the'  mountain,  where  the 
Shdnandoah,  still  a  maiden,  dances  onward  among  the  rocks 
which  crowned  her  bacchante  head  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful garlands  and  Y»ownst>f  foliage,  or  beneath  lofty  trees,  in 
which  fio(^-of  little  yellow  birds,  like  Canary  birds,  flew 
and  twittered  gayly.  The  country  was  here  infinitely 
pretty  and  romantic,  and  the  waters  ofr  the  Shenandoah, 
although  shallow,  are  as  dear  as  crystal 

Lower  down  the  river,  on  this  same  side,  is  a  gun  man- 
ufactory, which  just  at  this  moment  is  in  a  state  of  great 
aotivity. '  The- houses  of  the  work-people  lie  on  the  hill- 
sidoT^raall  houses,  well  built,  all  alike,  and  from  whidi 
the  views  were  irery  beautifhl. 

"  We  are  all  equal  here,"  said  a  young  woman  to  me 
in  one  of  these  dwellings,  into  which  I  had  gone  to  rest; 
^^  our  ciroumstanbes  ace  all  alike." 

They  were  very  good ;  and  yet  she  did  not  look  happy. 
We  sat  in  a  parlor  where  every  thing  was  oomfortabto, 
and  even  degant.  The  young  Woman  had  a  little  boy 
in  her  arms,  and  yet  she  was  not  happy ;  that  was  evident. 
Sometiiing  in  her  mild,  sorrowful  expression  told  me  that 
she  was  not  happily  married.   - 

In  another  house  I  made  the  aocpiaiatanoe  ot  an  older 
woman,  whose  countenance  bore  the  impress  .of  the  deep- 
est sonrow.     She  had  lost  her  hnsband,  and.  he  h^been 
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the  joy  of  her  life.    She  spoke  of  him  with  words  vrhich 
made  roe  mingle  my  tears  with  hers. 

In  the  beautiful  eveniogs  the  doors  of  the  houses  for  the 
most  part  stood  open, juid  womea  stood  before  them  with 
their  ohildren,  or  sat  outside-and  sewed.  I  m|ide  aoquaint- 
anoe  first  with  the  ehildien,  and  thett  with  the  mothers. 

All  were  similar  ia  the  lot  of  outward  fortuDe^  apd  yet 
with  that  eternal  dissimilarity  of  the  inner  fortune  of  life! 
Thus  will  it  always  be.  But  yet  this  disaimilarii^  is 
borne  more  easily  than  that  whioh  is  caused  by  the  prej- 
udices of  oaste«  It  oauses  less  munnuring  and  lesir  bi^ 
terness. 

There  was.one  evening  a  wedding  down  in  the  hamlet, 
and  the  wedding  guests  were  seen  in  their  gay  wedding 
attire  wandering  down  the  foo^MLths  on  the  hill-side  from 
the  dwellings  on  the  hill  to  the  shore..  .They  were  dress- 
ed simply  but  tastefully,  very  much  in  the  same  style  as 
tiie  people  dress  themselves  for  company  in  the  cities,  but 
in  less  costly  materials. 

One  evening,  when  somewhat  late  I  was  returning  home 
0VQT  the  hills,  I  saw,  sitting  on  a  style  whioh  I  bad  to  pas9, 
a  man  in  a  blue  artisan  blouse,  with  his  biow  resting  on 
his  hand,  in  which  he  held  p,  pocket-handkerchief.  As  I 
came  nearer,  he  removed  hkhand  and  looked  at, me,  and 
I  saw  an  Irish  nose  in  a  go<ld  lively  countenance^  which 
seemed  to  be  that  of  a.man  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

'<  It's  yery^  warm !"  said^  hei  speaking  English. 

'^Yes,"  said  I,  passing, /^and  yon  have  worked  hard, 
have  you  not?"  ^  .  •        . 

''Yes,  my  hands  are  quite  spoiled!". and  with  that  he 
exhibited  a  pair  of  coarse  black,  hands. 

I  asked  a  little  about  his  circumstances.  He  was'  an 
Irishman,  named  Jim,  and  had  come  hither  to  seek  for 
work,  which  he  had  found,  at  the  manufactory,  and  by 
which  he  could  earn  twenty  dollars  a  month.  But  still,* 
}3us  saidi  he  loved  .the  Old  Qountry  bast,  and  he  meant  to 
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retarn:to  it. aa  soon  as  he  oould  get  togeiiier  a  thousand 
dollars.  - 

I  inquired  if  he  were  married. 

No !  he  had  thought  it  bedt  to  remain  unmarried.  And 
then  he  inquired  if  I  were  married. 

I  replied  no ;  and  added  that,  like  hyxi)  I  thou^t  it 
best  to  ren^ain  unmarried,  after  which  I  bade  him  a  friend- 
ly good-by.  . 

But  he  rose  up,  and,  foUowhig  me,  said, 

*^'And  you  are  wandering  about  hero  so  alone,  Miss! 
DonH  you  think  it  is  wearisome  to  go  wandering  about' 
by  yourself?" 

"  No,  Jim,'^  said  I ;  "  I  like  to  go  by  myself." 

"  Oh,  but  you  would  feel  yourself  so  mnek  better  off," 
said  he;  ^'you  woakl  find  yourself  so  muoh  happier,  if 
you  had  a  young  man  to  go  about  with  you,  and  take  care 
of  you!" 

"  But  I  find  myself  very  well  off  as  I  am,  Jim,'^  said  I 

^*  Oh,  but  you'd  find  yourself  muoh>  muoh  better  off,  if 
you  had  a  young  man,  I  assure  you,  a  young  man  who 
was  fond  of  yon,  and  would  go  with  you  every  where.  It 
makes  the  greatest  difference  in  the  world  to  a  lady,  I  do 
assure  you !" 

''But,  Jim,  I  am  an  old  lady  now,  and  a  young  m«i 
wqpld  not  trouble  himself  about  me.^' 

"You  are  not  too  old  to  be  married.  Miss,"  said  he^ 
"and  then  you  are  good-looking,  Miss;  you  are  very  good- 
looking,  Ma'am !  and  a  nice  young  man  Would  be  very 
glad  to  have  you,  to  go  about  every  where  with  you.**- 

"  But,  Jim,  perhaps  he  would  not  like  to  go  where  I 
'  should  like  to  go,  and  then  how  should  we  get  on  to- 
gether?"- 

"Oh,  yes,  he  would  like,  Ma'am,  I  assure  you  he  would 
liko^it!  And  perhaps^  yon  have  a  thousand  dollars  on 
•which  ybu  would  maintain  him,  Ma'am." 

**But,  Jim,  I  should  not  like  to  have  a  husband  who 
would  merely  have  me  for  th^  sake  of  my  dollars  " 
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•<  You're  right  4;her6,  Miss,  very  rigbt.  But  you.  wauM 
lie  so  very  jnach  happier  with  a  Bice  young  man  who  would 
take  care  of  you,!'  &c. 

"  Lo6k  here,  Jim,"  said  I,  finally ;  "  up  there,  ahove  the 
clouds,  is.a  great  big  Gr^itieman  who  takes  care  of  me,  and 
if  I  have  him,  there  id  no  need  of  any  one  else." 

The  thought  struck  my  warm-hearted  Irishman,  who 
exclaimed, 

**  There  you  are  right.  Miss!  Yes,  He  is. the  husband, 
after  all!  And  if  you  have  Hi'ra,  you  need  not  be  afraid 
ofany  thingJ" 

"Nor  am  I  ajraid,  J4m.  But  ndW,"  said  I,  "go  ahead, 
for  the  path  is  too  narrow  for  two."  ■ 

•  And  we  separated.     What  now  do  you  think  of  your 
proposed  brother-in-law? 

The  third  day  of  my  stay,  people  began' to  have  some 
knowledge  of  who  was  the  solitary  w&nderer  in  the  neigh- 
'borhood,  and  kind  visitors  came  with  invitations,  which  I 
regretted  not  being  able  to  receive  and  accept,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attack  of  toothache.  The  heat,  too,  was 
again  oppressive,  and  affected  both  soul  and  body. 

From  Harper's  Ferry  I  proceeded  to  Philadelphia.  The 
day  was  beautiful,  but  the  journey  was  fatiguing,  from  the 
many  changes  which  were  requisite  from  steam-boat  to 
rail-way  and  back  again,  apd  because  I,  being  alone,  with- 
out a  gentleman  friend,  had  to  carry  my  own  luggage, 
being  unwilling  to  trouble  any  stranger.  In  my  case, 
however,  it^  mattered  little,  as  I  was  strong  and  well ;  but 
T  was  really  distressed  for  a  lady,  solitary  like  myself,  but 
an  invalid  and  suffering,  who  did  not  seem  able  to  carry 
her  carpet-bag  herself.  And  when  I  saw  tall,  strong  men. 
Without  any  thing  in.  their  hands,  passing  by  this  lady, 
evidently  a  gentlewoman,  who  was  so  in  need-  of  help, 
without  troubling,  themselves  about  her,  I  confess  to  my 
being  somewhat  surprised.  Where  was  now  that  vaunted 
Americah7)olitenes8 !    I  would  have  be(;n  very  glad  to  have 
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helped  her  myself,  but  that  I  had  edoagh  to  do  >vith.inx 
Own  effects,  and  there  was  so  little  time,  becaujse  these 
changes  were  made  very  rapidly. 

I  dislike' that  woman  should  demand  from  men  polite- 
ness and  service,^ and  I  believe  that  women  who  have  es- 
teem for  themselves  are  the  v€|ry  last  who  would  make 
claims  of  this  kind ;  but  yet  it  ought  not  to  be.  forgotten 
that  women  within  the  bouse  serve  the  men,  and  that  they 
generally  do  so  willingly  and  in  the-  entire  spirit  of  affeo- 
♦tion^  and  very  few  indeed  are  the  men  who  do  not,  some 
time  or  other,  experience  the  charm  of  this  service,  and 
still  fewer  are  they  who  have  not  to  thank  the  care  and 
kindness  of  women  for  the  care  of  their  childhood  and 
youth.  It  ought  not,  then,  to  be  too  ^luch  for  them,  on  the 
highways  of  life,  to  extend  to.  them,  in  passing  by,  a  help- 
ing hand,  esppcially  when  this  can  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  very  little  time  and  ho  self-sacrifice.  And  in  a  general 
.way  there  is  no  need  to  preach  to  American  men  about 
politeness^  l^hat  which  I  saw  on  this  and  two  other  oc- 
casions in  the  United  States  were  so  very  mux^h  opposed 
to  the  general  politeness,  and  even  kindness,  that  it  merely 
proves  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  "  There  is  nodule  with- 
out an  exception.",    i 

And,  now  that  I  am  speaking  about  raiUway  traveling, 
I  may  mention  that  there  is  still  a  great  want  in  America, 
where,  however,  so  much  is  done  for  the  convenienoe,of  the 
traveler,  in  there  npt  being,  as  there  are  in  England  and 
other  European  countries,  officials  at  the  rail- way  stations 
whose  sole  duty  is  to  render  any  assistance  to  travelers 
which  they  may  need.  And  in  America,  where  ladies 
travel  so  much  alone,  it  is  jpoxe  requisite  than  elsewhere, 
and  would  be  to  then[i  the  greatest  comfort ;  for  what  wom- 
an of  delicacy- would  ask  for  aid  which  it  would  be  consid- 
ered trouble  to  give  her  ? 

J  spent  the  latter  part  of  that  beautiful  day  very  pleas- 
antly in  quiet  companionship  with  my  new  and  only  ao- 
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quaintaDce  on  the  journey,  the  already -mentioned  and 
agreeable  lady ;  watched  the  sun  set,  and  the  moon  ascend 
in  splendor! 

In  the  Qvening  I  was  at  Philadelphia,  excellently  lodged 
in  the  handsome  and  comrprtahle  dwelling  of  the  kind 
Quaker  couple,  Mr.. and  Mrs.  E.  X. 

The  angelio  young  girl,  Mary  T.  (thb  sister  of  Mrs.  T.), 
whom  I  had  seen  this  time  last  year  lying  in  white  gar- 
ments on  her  hed,  had  now  lain  for  two  days  in  the  earth 
beneath  green  trees.  Her  death  was  bright,  as  was  her 
&tate  in  li£e,  and  she  lies  in  her  grave  withiiet  face  turned 
to  tlie  rising  sun.  She  who  wrote  of  the  insect's  meta- 
morphosis, and  loved  t6  converse  of  the  moment  when 
they  freed  their  wings  from  their  confinement,  is  now  free 
and  Enfranchised  as  they.  .     • 

J  visited  with  her  brother,  last  eveaing,  her  final  resij- 
ing-place  on  earth,  a  beautiful,  peaceful  spot. 

Julp  15ih.  Ah,  my  child,  how  delighted  I  am  with  the 
drawing  academy  for  young  girls  which  I  visited  yester- 
day !  It  is  an  excellent  institution,,  and  will  eifect  an  in- 
finite deai  of  gooiJ.  Here  genius,  and  the  impulse  for  cul- 
tivation in  young  women  may  reiseive  nourishment  and 
development,  and  patient  industry  and  the  power  of  labor 
have  occupation  and  pecuniairy  profit  in  the  most  agree- 
able way.  Young  girls  can  receive  instruction  at  this 
academy  (^he  poor  free  of  cost,  the  more  wealthy  on  the 
payment  of  a  small  sum)  in  drawing,  paintings  oomposi* 
tion ;  in  the  making  of  designs  for  woven  fabrics,  carpets, 
or  paper-hangings ;  in  wood^engraving,  lithography,  &c. ; 
and  the  establishment  has  .already  been  so  .successful,  and 
so  great  is  the  progress  made  by  the  pupiils,  *8o  numerous 
are  the  orders  for  designs,  W(K)d  engraving,  &c.,  and  'so 
well  paid  is  all,  that  the  young  girls  are  able'  already  to 
make  considerable  earnings,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
that  {he  establishment  will,  within  very  few  years,  be  able 
fully  to  support  itself. 

Vol.  IJ.— a 
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It  is  the  same  school  wbich  I  saw  last  year  in  its  in* 
fanoy^  with  the  warm-hdarted  Mrs.  P.,  the  wife  of  the 
British  consul  here,  when  it  entirely  depended  on  her  snj>- 
pcnrt     Since  then  it  has  rapidly  developed  itself,  has  be- 
come incorporated  with  the  excellent  Franklin  Institate 
here,  and  receives  an  annual  stipend  from  its  funds,  and 
now  grows  from  its  own  strength.     Several  of  the  young 
pupils  gain  already  frtmi  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  week. 
The  publisher  of  *^  Sartairfs  Magazine''  Mi  me  that  the 
demand  for  such  work  in  the  United  States,  for  newspa* 
pers,  magazines,  manufactures,  &o.,  was  so  great,  that  all 
the  women  of«the  country,  who  had  time  to  devote  them- 
selves to  such  occupation,  might  have  full 'employment 
And  never  have  I  seen,  in  any  school  whatever,  so  many 
cheerful,*  animated  countenances.     One  of  ihe  most  cheer- 
ful was  that  of  a  young  girl  who  had  hitherto  maintained 
herself  by  dress-making,  but  who  was  foUnd  to  posset  so 
fine  a  talent  for  drawing,  that  6he  might  now  calculate 
with  ce^inty  on  making  by  this  means  a  respectable 
maintenance  for  her  whole  life. 

The  cheerful,  agreeable  superintendent,  Mrs.  Hill,  told 
me  that  the  young  girls  were  so  amuBed  and  interested 
by  their  work,  that  they  sometihies  Temained  in  the  school 
the  whole  day,  instead  of  five  hours,  which  constituted 
the  proper  school-time.  I  am  enchanted  with  this  insti- 
tution, which  reveals  a  bright  futuire  for  so  many  young 
girls,  otherwise  4inprovided  for,  and  develops  the  feeling 
of  beauty  in  their  minds,  while  it  opens  a  path  for  them 
in  manifold  ways.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  thi^ 
academy  also^  because  its  design  is  applicable  to  Sweden, 
and  may  there  open  a  prospect  for  many  a  one  in  the  im- 
provement of  both  soul  and  body.  I  have  brought  away 
with  me  many  proofs  and  specimens,  which  have  been 
kindly  given  to*  me,  as  well  as  all  information  which  I 
could  obtain.  -    /    • 

^h!  let  us,  if  possible,  establish  almshouses  and  aaylsnis 
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for  the  old,  the* infirm,  and  the  sick;  but  for  the  young, 
let  us  give  work — free  scope  for  emulation;  let  na  unfold 
paths  for  their  development,  and  noble  objeots  for  their 
Viwes.  .  This  is  the  only  really  good  assisjitnoe  which  can 
be  given  to  girls  otherwise  unprovided  for,  beoause  it  neo« 
essarily  impli^  elevation,  iind  secures  happiness  by  self- 
aoquired  worth.  More  of  this  when  we  meet.  I  feel  as 
if  the  time  of  our  meeting  were  now  so  near,  that  it  was 
hardly  worth  Awhile  to  worite  long  letters. 

17th.  The  same  excellent  and  agreeable  gentleman  (Dr. 
E.)  who  took  me  to  the  drawing  academy,  accompanied 
me  to-day  -to  the  medical  college  for  ladies,  which'  was 
established  here  a  year  ago,  and  which  will  enable  ladies 
to  receive  ^  scientific  education  as  physicians.  This  in- 
stitution has  not  b^en  established  without  {;reat  opposi- 
tion, but  it  has  nevertheless  come  into  operation,  to  the 
honor  of  the  epirit  and  justice  of  the  New  World  !  To 
this  ought  also  to  be  added  the.  steadfastness  and  talent 
of  a.  young  American  woman,  and- the  reputation  which 
she  obtained  abroad.  Eii2fabeth  Blackwell,  after  having 
for  several  years>  by  hard  work,  helped  to  educate  and 
maintain  several  younger  sisters,  devoted  herself  to  the 
profession  of  medicine,  firmly  resolved  to  open,  in  this  way 
a  oareec  for  herself  and  other  women.  She  -was  met  by  a 
thousand  difficulties;  preju(j[ice  and  ill  will  threw  imped« 
iments  in  every  step ;  bat  she  overcame  all ;  and  finally 
studied  and  graduated  as  physician  at  the  city  of  Gene- 
va,  in  Western  New  York.  After  this  she  went  abroad, 
desirous  of  entering  and  passing  the  Medical  College  of 
Paris.  The  head  of  the  college  was  shocked :  '^  You  must 
dress  yourself  aa  a  man,"  said  he, /'otherwise  it  will  be 
quite  impossible." 

<'  I  shall  not  alter  even  a  ribbon  on  my  b<«inet !"  said 
she ;  ''  do  as  you  vnll ;  but  your  conduct  shall  be  made 
known.  You  have  seen  my  certificate;  you -have  no  right 
ta  refuse  me  admission." 
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Mr.  L.  was  obliged  to  comply.  Elisabeth's  womanly 
dignity  and  bearing,  added  to  her  remarkable  knowledge,- 
impressed  the  professors  as  well  as  students  of  the  college. 
The  yoang  woman  pnrsoed  her  studies  in  peace,  protect- 
ed by  her  earnestness  and  scientific  knowledge.  Hdving 
greatly  disttngaished  herself,  and  won  the  highest  com« 
mendatioD,  she  left  Paris  for  London,  where  she  gathered 
fresh '  laurels,  both  in  medical  aiid  chirurgical  science. 
She  is  at  this  moment  expected  back  in  America,  where 
she  intends  to  be  a  practicing  physichin.  Dr.  E.  wished 
me  to  become  acquninted  with  this  young  woman-*-thi3 
vigorous  soul  in  a  slender  and  delicate  frame— whom  he 
ecnrdially  admires,*  and  rejoices  over  as  with  paternal  pride. 
H^  said,  speaking  of  her  to  me,. 

^'  She  is  not  taller  than  you,  but  she  would  take  you 
under  one  arm  and  ray  daughter  under  the  other,  and  run 
up  stairs  with  you  both," 

I  should  like  to  see  that. 

It  wasoiow  the  time  of  vacation  at  this  institution, 
which  contains  already  upward  of  seventy  female  stu-r 
dents ;  but  the  session  will  soon  recommence,  and  the 
professor  of  anatomy,  a  handsome,  agreeable  man,  was 
busied  in  the  preparation  of  a  human  skeleton. 

.  It  seems  to  me  very  desirable  that  this  establishment 
should  direct  the  attention  of  the  female  students,  or 
rather  that  they  should  themselves  direct  it,  to  that  por- 
tion of  medical  science  which  pre-eminently  belongs  to 
them ;  for  is  there  not  here,  as  in  all  spheres  of  life,  sci- 
ence, arts,  arid  professions,  one  region  which,  beyond  all 
others,  belongs  to  woman,  by  reason  of  natural  tenden- 
cies ?  In  medicine,  it  is  evidently  partly  the  preventive 
— that  is  to  say,  by  attention  to  health  and  diet,  to  efTect 
the  prevention  of  disease,  especially  in  women  and  chil- 
dren— and  partly,  par  excellence^  healings  curing.  Wom- 
en have  in  all  ages  shown  a  remarkable  talent' for  the 
healing  art — ^have  shown  an  ability,  by  herbs  and  the  so- 
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called  domei^tio  medioin^  to  oure  or  assuage  human  suf- 
fering. Their  branch  of  medical  art  ought  evidently  to 
be  that  of  the*  alleviation  of  pain  :  they  •should  not  be  the 
instigators  of  spffering.  In  this  they  would  make  great 
progress.  The  instincts  of  the  heart  would  be  united  in 
then>  with  the  knowledge  of  the  head.  Curative  medi- 
cine would  therefore  be  more  adapted  to  them  than  sur- 
gery. And  herbs,  those  beautiful  healing  herbs,  whioh 
stand  on  the  hilltops  and  amid  the  fields  like  benefioent 
.angels  beckoning  in  the  summer  winds,  may  be  bprne  by 
the  hands  of  the  female  physician  into  the  dwellings  of 
the  sufferers,  and,  by  means  of  miraculous  power4  called 
forth  by  loVe  and  art,  may  promulgate  the  Evangile  of 
health  more  and  more  over  the.  earth,  and  change,  as 
much  as  is  possible,  even  the  so  frequently  terrible  work 
of  death  into  a  peaceful  transition  stdte.  Oh,  to  be  young, 
to  be  able  to  devote  a  life  to  this  glorious  science  ! 

Women,  ip  all  lands  and  in  all  ages,  have  practiced  -the 
art  of  the  physician  with  this  aim.  The  work  which  de-. 
mands  more  prolonged  study,  a  more  vigorous  resolution, 
a  stronger,  bolder  hand,  will  in  this  profession,  as  in  all 
others,  always  become  the  part  of  the  man,  because  he  is 
best  fitted  for  it  . 

July  2O//1.  Here  I  am,  still  detained  by  events  in  the 
family  whose  guest  I  am ;  for  only  one  week  after  the 
death  of  Mary  T.,  she  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  her 
most  beloved  sister;  and  Mr.  E.  T.,  who  was  to  accompany 
me  to  New  York,  is  obliged  to  remain. hejre  yet  a  few  days. 

These  two  young  sisters,  who  were  both  invalids,  had 
vigorous,  riphly-epdowed  souls,  and  had  always  lived  in  a 
state  of  heartfelt  friendship  with  each  other,  laboring  to- 
gether on  literary  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  the  young. 
Tenderly  attached  in  life,  it  was  well  that  they  should 
accompany  each  other  in  death.  But  they  have  left  a 
great  vacuum  in  the  home  where  there  is  now  only  one 
daughter  remaining.     She  who  last  died  lived  during  the 
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last  days  of  her  earthly  existence  amid  the  jmo^^t  beantifiil 
visions  of  her  departed  sister,  and  of  their  ascending  to- 
gether int«  a  realm  of  glory.. 

The  interment,  at  which  I  was  preseat  yesterday,  took 
plaoe  according  to  Q,aaker  custom,  without  any  nnneces- 
sary  pomp  or  parade,  Without  any  ceremony  or  show.  It 
took  place  amid  alternate  short  addresses  both  of  men  and 
women,  and  silence,  all  in  accordance  with  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit.  It  was  really  very  affecting,  whea  all  the 
friends,  and  relations  were  assembled  in  the  house  of  the 
dead,  and  were  sitting  together  in  silence  in  one  room,  to 
hear  the  aged,  deeply-afflicted  mother  lift  up  her  trem- 
bling voice,  and  begin  in  these  words:  * 

^'My  heart  has  been  severely  tried,  but  Grod  has  seen 
me  in  his  mercy  ^."  All  that  she  said  came  so  purely 
from  the  depths  of  ft  Christian  mother's  heart,  and  was, 
at  the  same  time,  so  tender  in  feeling,  and  so  strong  in 
faith  atid  «u,bitiission,  that  nothing  could  have  been  better. 
.Most  beautiful  was  the  consolation  which  she  derived 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  purity  of  her  departed  daugh- 
ters' views  and  objects  in  life,  and  the  memory  of  her 
youngest  danghter^s  last,  words  shortly  before  her  death. 

When  the  mother  ceased,  amid  the  tears  of  all  present, 
another  elderly  lady  spoke  and  dried  them  again;  for  her 
speeeh  was  a  cold  and  thin  dilution  of  the  words  of  the 
first.  Then  followed  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  gave  a 
third  edition,  but  not  improved.     Nor  indeed  could  it  be. 

We  drove  to  the  burial-place  amid  thunder  and  heavy 
rain.  But  just  as  we  alighted  from  the  carriages,  and  the 
coffin  was  lowered  to  the  earth  beneath  the  shadowy  trees, 
the  silvery  sun  burst  forth  from  the  clouds  and  illumined 
most  splendidly  the  silent  scene,  the  yet  descending  drops, 
the  bisautiful  trees,  and. continued  to  shine  the  whole \im6 
during  au  address  from  one  of  the  elders  of  the -company 
(which  was  as  dry  arid  prosaic  as  the  sunshine  was  warm 
and  poetic),  and  until  the  coffin  was  laid  in  the  earth. 
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It  is  very  singular,  but  precisely  the  same  ooojurrenoe 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Mary's  interment^  the  same 
funeral  processiott  aitiid  the  rain,  the  same  splendid  sun- 
shine by  the  grave.  Are  such  merely  accidental  ?  The 
two  yoang.sisters  partake  of  the  same  grave  beneath  the 
^siame^  sheltering  tree,  aarthey  partook  of  the  same  life, 
joys,  and  sorrows,  and  theiir  poetical  sister-in-law  may. 
King  of  them, 

Lay  them  together  fiiffe  by  side. 
To  slumber  most  serenely,  &c.    « 

Mrs.  £.;T.  has  great  poetical  talent,  especially  for  bal- 
lads and  romances.  Two  of  her  small  ballads  are  the 
prettiest  I  know.  Her  husband  is  an  agreeable  man,  of 
very  cultivated  mind,  \yith  all  that  feeling  for  the  public 
well-being  which  distinguishes  theAmferican.  He  him- 
self is  a  celebrated  dentist,  and  a  member  of  an  associa- 
tion of  dentists,  into  which  he  is  now  endeavoring  to  in- 
troduce so  liberal  a  spirit,  that  all  beginners  and  imper- 
fect practitioners  may  be  admitted  free  of  cost  to  the  lec- 
tures and  experiments  of  the  association,  and  to  the  use 
of  their  instruments,  so  that  the  inferior  members  of  the 
profession  may  be  elevated  by  the  influence  and  ready 
co-operation  of  the  higher.  Mr.  T.  delivers  lectures  every 
week  gratis  to  young  practitioners,  *^  Leveling  upward" 
is"  the  impelling  principle  also  with  him,  and  he  has  writ- 
ten an  excelletit  treatise  upon  the  fundamental  idea  of 
this  ^association.  Association  is  the  natural  movement  of 
life  in  the  free  states. 

July  2lst,  I  have  happened  during  these  last  few  day^ 
in  Philadelphia  to  fall  in  love— yes,  really  to  fall  despe- 
rately in  love — ^with  a  young  girl,  not  so  very  handsome, 
but  of  a  glorious  young- womanly  character  richly  endow- 
ed, both  soul  and  body,  with  that  spark  of  inspired  life 
which  is  so  enchanting  and  so  infinitely  revivifying ;  a  girl 
fresh  as  morning  dew,  and  who  sings  as  I  never  have 
heard  any  one  sing  since  her  who  has  long  since  ceased 
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to  8tng  on  earth;  yet  not  mi  iny  soul.  But  true  it  is  tlmt 
she  wa3  Fanny  Kernble\s  '*|>et,"  and  hod. in  her  an  in- 
oomparable  instructress  in  declamation.  And  the  girl, 
the  glorious  girl,  the  girl  of  the  New  World,  whom  I  have 
for  the  firiit  time  seen  since  I  had  an  idea  of  her:  she  is 
oalled — ^Bat  no,  I  will  not  write  her  name;  I  feel  as. if 
that  would  desecrate  it,  and  she  is  to  me  holy.  I  ootrld 
weep  when  I  think  that  such  a  girl  should  not  have  a 
different  fate  ix)  quiet,  ordinary  girls.  Such  a  young  wom- 
an ought  to  be  the  priestess  of  a  holy  temple,  and  de- 
liver oracles  to  the  world,  I  will  tell  you  more  aboiit  her 
by  word  of  mouth.  She  has  oalled  to  life  in  my  imagin- 
ation a  figure  which  has  lain  bound  there  for  more  than 
fifteen  years. 

I  shall  set  off  to-day  to  Ifew  York.  It  has  been  so  op- 
pressively hot  this  time  in  Philadelphia  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  accomplish  much.  To-day  it  is  beautiful 
and  fresh  after  yesterday's  rain.  N.B. — That  was  the 
first  regular  shower  of  rain  which  I  had  seen  for  five 
months,  and  through  the  whole  of  that  time  I  had  not 
seen  one  entire  cloudy  day, 

I  now  cordially  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  so  soon  seeing 
once  more  those >good,  exoellent  friends  of  mine  at  Rose 
Cottage. 

Rose  Cottage,  July  24th. 

And  now  I  am  with  them,  as  happy  as  H  is  possible  for 
me  to  be  so  far  from  my  beloved;  here  I  am  with  this  be- 
loved, rose-colored  family,  always  alike  good,  alike  couleur 
de  rose;  and  all  my  friends  from  New  York  come  to  kiss 
me,  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  to  say  "How  do  yon 
do?"  Lively,  cordial,  fresh,  impulsive  people  are  these 
people  of  the  New  World ;  there  is  no  denying  that!  And 
your  letter,  among  dozens  of  others,  to  welcome  me  herel 
But  ah  i  that  it  should  be  so  cold  and  cheerless  with  yoo. 
It  is  very  unworthy  of  Madame  Svea  to  permit  such 
weather  in  June!     But  now,  now  you  must  have  sun- 
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shine  enough,  even  in  Sweden.  I  am  preparing  for  my 
homeward  journey,  but  am  out  of  breath  when  I  think 
of  all  I  have  yet  to  do  before  I  can  leave.  I  am  now  on 
my  way  to  Boston,  and  thence  to  tlie  White  Mountains, 
to  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Yemiont,  &c. 

I  commence  my  journey  in  the  morning,  going  from 
one  friend  to  another  the  whole  length  of  the  way.  But 
it  will  not  be  before  the  commencement  of  September 
that  I  can  be  ready  to  leave  America.  But  then  I  will 
leave  it.  Ah!  I  hardly  dare  to  think  about  it,  so  p^ififul 
will  the  parting  be  to  me.  When  autumn  comes  in  Swe- 
den, then  shall  I  be  with  my  beloved  !  Mamma  must 
propitiate  St.  Brigitta,  that  she  give  me  a  prosperous  voy- 
age over  the  great  sea ! 

Grreat  changes  have  taken  place  around  RoiSe  Cottage 
and  its  peaceful  environs  since  I  was  last  there,  that  is  to 
say,  ainoe  last  year.  Above  a  hundred  houses,  certainly, 
have  sprung  up  around  it  in  all  directions,  and  a  regular 
street  runs  now, in  front  of. its  little  park«  When  I  first 
came  to  Rose  Cottage,  it  stood  in  tho country;  now  it  lies 
in  the  Very  middle  of  the  city.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
there  id.  yet  a  deal  of  space,  and  many  trees  around  the 
house,  to  preserve  free  breathing-room. 


LETTER   IXXIX. 

Nahant,  Massachutetts,  August  let. 
A  GREETING  and  a  kiss  to  you,  my  Agathina,  on  this 
oooV beautiful  Sunday  .morning,  which  I  am  celebrating 
upon  a  rock  in  the  mid^t  of  the  sea,  surrounded  by  glit- 
tering, dancing  waves.  I  am  with  Mrs.  B.^  in  her  cottage 
at  Nahant,  a  little  b&thing-pIaoe>  a  few  miles  north  of 
Boston.  The  aristocracy  of  Boston  have  here  their  villas 
and  cottages,  where  they,  for  a  couple  of  months  in  the 
year,  enjoy  the  sea  air  or  bathing;  and  here,  at  the  pre»* 

A  aS 
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ent  moment,  ia  these  pretty  dwellings,  embowered  by  ver- 
dant, fragrant  ptahts  amoog^the  bare  rooks,  a  select  little 
party  is  assembled.  Here  is  that  splendid  old  Mrs.^  L. 
(the  mother  of  Mrs.  B.)  in  her  cottage;  here  is  Mr.  Pres- 
cott,  the  excellent  historian,  with  his  family ;  the  preacher 
Bellows,  from  New  York*;  Mr.  Longfellow,  Mr#.  S.,  with 
several  other  interesting  persons,  and  the  intercourse  among 
them  is  easy  and  charming,  with  little  dinner-parties  or 
tea^suppers  in  the  evenings.  .The  Americans  are  in  a  high 
degree  a  social  people,  and  they  do  not  like  to  shut  them- 
selv^es  up,  or  to  shut  their  friends  out. 

I  came  hither  that  I  mrght  see  Mrs.  B.  again,  who  was 
so  infinitely  kind  to  me — came  hither  from  Boston,  where 
I  spent  a  week  with  my  excellent  friend.  Dr.  0.,  whoy 
when  he  had  made  me  strong  as  his  patient,  made  me 
happy  as  his  guest  in  his  house,  where  I  had  merely  one 
standing  quarrel  with  him,  and  that  wai^  because  he  had 
not  earlier  made  me  acquainted  with  his  wife,  one  of 
thdse  happy,  amiable  characters,  who  are  a  fountain  of 
joy  and  peace  to  all  who  surround  them.  Another  sin- 
gularly happy  and  affectionate  married  pair. 

I  made  two  small  excursions  from  Boston,  one  of  which 
was  to  Concord,  because  I  wished*  to  see  Emerson  an4 
Elizabeth  H.  once  more  before  leaving  America  forever. 
I  can  not  exactly  tell  why  I  wished  it,  but  my  soul  seem- 
ed to  require  it  of  me..  I  must  see  Enierson  yet  once 
more. 

I  reached  Concord  in  the  afternoon,  and  took  up  my 
quarters  with.  Elizabeth  H.  We  went  together  to  Emer- 
son's. They  were  both  from  home.  I  went  for  a  moment 
into  Emerson's  study,  a  large  room,  in  which  every  thing 
Wjas  simple,  orderly,  unstudied,  comfortable.  No  refined 
feeling  of  beauty  has,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Downing's, 
converted  the  room  into  a  temple,  in  which  stand  the 
forms  of  the  heroes  of  science  and  literature.  Ornament 
M  banished  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  Stoic  philosopher  ; 
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the  fumitare  is  comfortable,  but  of  a  grave  character, 
merely  as  implements  of  usefulness  ;  one  large  picture 
only  is  in  the  room,  but  this  hangs  there  with  a  command- 
ing power ;  it  is  a  large  oil  painting,  a  copy  of  Michael 
Angelo's  glorious  "  ParcsB  ;"  the  goddesses  of  fate,  as  there 
represented,  are  not  horrible ;  they  are  too  noble  arid  beau- 
tiful for  that,  although  inflexible.  The  one,  in  particular, 
who  holds  the  thread  of  life  in  her  hand,  is  beautiful ;  she 
who  holds  the  shears  to  sever  the  thread,  looks  up  to  the 
former  with  a  questioning,  compassionate  expression,  and 
the  other  replies  by  a  smile  of  the  most  beautiful  assur- 
ance and  trust.  Mortal  can  not  gaze  upon  it  without  re- 
signing himself  with  confidence  .to  the  hands  of  the  im- 
mortar  maternal  powers.  ^ 

Upon  the  large  table  in  the  centre  of  the  r'Oom,^at  which 
Emerson  sits  and  writes,  just  opposite  the  picture,  lay  a 
number  of  papers,  but  all  in  perfect  order.  I  stood  silent 
for  a  moment  in  the  room.  Emerson's  spirit  seemed  to 
pervade  its  calm,  pure  atmosphere. 

In  the  evening  I  saw  Emerson  at  Elizabeth  H.'s.  He 
was  kind  and  bright,  like  himself  in  his  most  amiable 
mood.  I  was  to  leave  the  following  morning.  He  op- 
posed this,  however,  most  decidedly. 

*'  Oh  no,  no,  you  must  not  think  of  that !"  said  he,  "  I 
have  been  proposing  to  myself  to  drive  you  to  one  o[  our 
beautiful  little  forest  lakes  in  the  neighborhood,  and  then 
you  must  see  my  mother,  and  receive  her  blessing?' 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  told  you  that  Emerson 
has  a  mother,  in  whose  countenance  may  be  seen  many 
features  resembling  those  of  her  son.  The  old  mother 
was  how  confined  to  her  bed  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  by 
which  she  had  biroken  her  leg. 
'  I  could  not  resist  Emerson's  kindness  and  these  words. 

The  following  day,  therefore,  he  called  for  me  in  a  cab- 
riolet, which  *he  himself  drove,  and  took  me  by  the  love- 
liest forest  road  t«  a  little  lake  which  lay  in  the  bosom  of 
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the  forest,  like  a  clear,  oval  mirror  in  a  dark  green  frames 
The. place  looked  like  a  sanctuary  of  the  kindly  divinities 
of  nature. 

We  talked  a  deal  by  tlie  way  ;  for  Lam  always  excited 
to  conversation  with  Emerson  in  a  calm  and  agreeable 
manner.  The  topic  of  conversation  on  this  occasion  arose 
principally  from  my  asking  Emerson  whether  he  consid- 
ered the  intellectual  culture  of  trhe  New  England  States 
to  have  attained  its.acra6,  and  if  We  might  not  see  in  these 
a  type  of  the  perfected  American  comniunity  ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  he  ;  "  there  are  at  this  time  a 
number  of  Grermanisras  and  other  European  ideas,  nay, 
even  ideas  from  Asia,  which  are  now*  for  the  first,  time 
finding  their^way  into  .the  life  of  mind,  and  which  will 
there  produce  new  developments  I" 

Emerson  evidently  considers  America  intended. to  pre- 
sent under  a  higher  metamorphosis  those  ideas,  which 
daring  the  course  of  ages  have  beer^  prefigured  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  * 

As  regarded  the  late  political  concessions  which  the 
Northern  States  made  to  the .  slave  states^  the  right  of 
asylum  to  the  fugitive  slave,  he  expressed  him  in  strong 
disapprobation,  but  still  in  his  placid  manner. 

"Here  is  a  spring  famous  .for  its  excellent  water,"  said 
Emerson,  as  he  pulled  up  near  some  lofty  trees  by  the 
road  side.     "  May  I  give  you  a  glass  ?" 

I  thanked  him  in. the  affirmative,  and  he  alighted,  fas- 
tened the  reins  to  a  tree,  and  soon  returned  with  a  glass 
of  water  clear  as  crystal  from  tlie  spring. 

A  glass  of  water,!  How  much  may  be  comprised  in 
this  gift.  Why  this  should  become  significant  to  me  on 
this  occasion  lean  not  say,  but  so  it  was.  I  have  silently 
within  myself  combated  with  Emerson  from  the  first  time 
that  I  became  acquainted  with  hini.  I  have  .questioned 
with  myself  in  what  consisted  this  power  of  the  spirit  over 
me,  while  I  so  much  disapproved  of  his  mode  of  thinkingi 
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when  there  was  so  much  in  him  which  Was  Hnsatisfa^toiy 
U>  me ;  in  what  oonsisted  his  mysterious  magioal  power 
— ^that  invigorating,  refreshing  inflaenoe,  which  I  always 
experience  in  his  writings,  or  in  intercourse  .with  him? 
This  cordial  draught  of  clear  water  firoixi  the  spring,  given 
hy  his  hand,  I«understood  it.  It  is  precisely  this  crystali 
pure,  fresh  cold  water  in  his  individual  character,  in  his 
writings,  which  has  refreshed,  and  will  again  and  yet  again 
refresh  me. 

I  have  opposed  Emerson  in  thought  with  myself,  and 
in  conversation  with  others  who  have  blindly  admired 
him.  I  shall  oppose  him  also  in  public,  from  the  oonvio* 
tion  within  my  own  soul  of  the  highest  justice  and  t^rutk 
But  in  long  years  to.  come,  and  when  I  am  far  ^rom  here, 
in  my  own  native  land,  and  when  I  am  old  and  gray,  yes, 
always,  always  will  mohients  recur  when  I  shall  yearn 
toward  Waldo  Emerson,  and  long  to  receive  from  his  hand 
that  draught  of  fresh  water.  For  wine,  warmth«infusing, 
life-renovating  wine,  t  would  go  to  another. 

Emerson  baptizes  in  water ;  another  there  is  who  bap- 
tizes with  the  Spirit  and  with  fire. 

I  left  Emerson  with  an  unmingled  sentiment  of  grat- 
itude for  what  he  has  been  to  me.  I  may  perhaps  see 
other  more  beautiful  and  more  perfect  forms,  but  never 
shall  I  see  his  equal  again. 

During  my  stay  in  Concord  I  again  enjoyed  my  inter- 
course with  the  intellectual,  profoundly  thinking  and  feel- 
ing Elizabeth  H.  I  also  again  saw  Mrsv  Channing.  the 
younger  sister  of  Margaret  Puller,  now  looking  ten  years 
older,  so  much  had  sorrow  for  the  tragical  fate  of  her 
highly -gifted  sister  weighed  upon  the  yoting  wife  and 
mother. 

I  made  another  excursion  from  Boston,  in  company  with 
the  kind  Miss  P.,  to  visit  a  seminary  for  teachers  at  West 
Newton,  established  by  Horace  Mann,  as  well  as  to  greet 
once  more  and  see  Lydia  Maria  Child,  wlio  now  resides  in 
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the  neighborhood  of  the  seminary.  I  was  pressent  at  a 
lesson  in  the  institution,  at  wli^lch  from  fifty  to  sixty  young 
girls  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  iYistruotors  were 
present.  One  of  them  ascended  the  lecturer's  chair,  the 
others  being  seated  on  beot^hes  in  the  large,  light,  airy  hall. 
The  subject  of  the  lesson  was  the  form  of  government 
of  the  United  States,  .in  which  she  examined  the  others. 
The  young  teacher  was  handsome,  with  every  appearance 
of  a  gentlewoman,  and  with  an  extremely  agreeable  de- 
portment and  manner.  When  she  descended  from  her  ele- 
vated seat,  the  others  were  encouraged  to  criticise  her  ob- 
servations, or  to  point  out  any  particulars  in  which  she 
appeared  to  be  in  error.  Several  voices  were  raised  in  ob- 
servation, one  remarking  that  she.  had  left  the  chair  with- 
out any  sign  of  acknowledgment  to  her  audience.  The 
young  girl  who  took  her  place  had  a  very  different  man- 
ner, was  not  so  handsome,  nor  so  much  perhaps  of  the  gen> 
tlewoman  about  her,  but  she  was  mqre  ardent,  more  de- 
cided, and  was  evidently  possessed  of  more  than  usual 
abilities.  The  subject  of  her  lesson  and  examination  was 
geographical  statistics,  and  she  gave  it  with  a  liveliness 
whieh  gave  animation  to  her  whole  audience.  She  too 
descended,  and  was  criticised  in  her  turn.  In  this  way  the 
young  female  tdacher  is  early  accustomed  to  the  usual 
consequences  of  publicity,  and  is  early  accustomed  to  pay 
that  attention  to  herself  in  all  respects  which  is  so  import- 
ant, especially  for  the  schoolteacher.  The  outward  de- 
meanor also,  their  movements,  their  gait,  &c.,  all  are  sub- 
jects of  observation  and.  attention.  Nothing  must  be  al- 
lowed in  the  teacher  which  disgusts  or  excites  ridicule  in 
the  scholar.  Great  numbers  of  young  teachers  are  sent 
hence  to  the  west  and  south  of  this  vast  country,  where 
they  are  soon  engaged  by  schools  or — Clovers. 

After  that  I  saw  Horace  Mann,  the  hopeful,  meritorious 
man  of  education  for  the  rising  generation,  and  his  agre^^ 
able  young  wife,  at  their  cottage.     I  wfshed  to  have  had 
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with  him  some  earnest  conversation  on  the-  insufficiency 
of  schools  as  educational  institutions,  but  I  forgot  myself 
in  Lydia  Haria  Child's  home  and  company^  until  the  rail- 
road train  was  just  ahout  setting  off,  and  I  must  return  to 
Bostdft. 

♦That  noble  and  refined  woman  and  gifted  authoress  lives 
here  on  a  little  farm,  not  much  unlike  a  Swedish  peasant's 
wife,  and  not  in  her  proper  "element.  A  pretty  little  Span- 
ish child,  one  of  the  many  whom  Lydia  Maria  Child  had 
rescued  from  want,  lives  here  with  her  and  for  her  in  heart- 
felt love.  Friends  surround  her  with  affectionate  solici- 
tude. In  North  America,  less  than  any  where  ielse,  need 
people  be  solitary  or  neglected,  unless  they  deserve  to  be 
Bd ;  and  they  who  deserve  many  friends  find  them  also. 

During  my  stay  in  Boston  I  have  been  much  interested 
by  the  new  drawing-school  for  women,  similar  to  that  at 
Philadelphia,  which  is  about  to  be  established  there  by  a 
Mr.Whiteacre,  from  London— a  man  with,  all  the  philan- 
thropy of  England  in  his  «yes.  Many  respectable  and 
wealthy  men  are  ready  to  aid  in  this  institution  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  from  the  interest  they  take  in  the 
future  prospects  of  young  women.  I  was  present  during 
a  lesson  given  in  the  school,  and  irejoiced  heartily  in  the 
prospects  which  these  schools  open  for  thousands  of  young 
women,  and  for  the  beautifying  prospects  of  life  in  general. 
I  think  of  Sweden  and  Swedish  girls,  Swedish  drawing- 
schools,  Swedish  art  and  manufactures,  and  grow'enthusi- 
astio  with  many  thoughts  for  the  future. 

It  is  now  in  Boston  so  cold  and  so  cheerless  with  rain 
as  I  have  not  found  it  during  the  summer.  Ever  since 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  the  othef  day,  it  has  been  as  cloudy 
and  cold  as  with  us  in  October.  This  American  climate 
leaps  continually  from  one  extreme  to  another.  I  am  as 
cold  as  in  winter.  In  other  respects  I  am  more  vigorous 
than  I  have  ever  been  since  I  left  home,  and  I  need  be  so 
to  do  all  which  I  have  now  to  do.     Thus,  for  instance,  I 
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have  been  torday  in  motion,  and  engaged  in  coavorsation 
from  seven  this  morning  till  half  past  eleven  at  uight,  at 
five  different  places,  some  in  and  some  oatof  Boston,  with 
different  persons,  with  whom  I  h^ve  te  enter  into  interest- 
ing conversations  on  theology,  art,  politics,  &c.,  with  gen- 
tlemen at  home,  on  all  these  subjects;^  but  Uiis  amnsos 
rather  than  wearies  me.  Among  my  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance in  Boston  during  the  last  winter,  I  have  again 
met  with  an  interesting  lady,  a  Miss  Parsons,  of  weak 
physical  constitution,. but  of  an  unusually  beautiful  soul; 
that  is  to  say,  she  is  clairvoyant  without  sleeping,  and  can 
give  the  contend  of  a  letter,  or  the  character  and  state  of 
the  writer,  merely  by  holding  the  letter  closed  in  her  hands, 
or  pressing  it  upon. her  forehead.  *  I  would  not  believe  in 
this  species  of  clairvoyance  at  first,  but  have  been  obliged 
to  believe  in  it  after  I  had  placed  a  letter  from  you  in 
Swedish  in  her  hand,  without  her  having  beforehand  any 
knowledge  of  who  had  written  the  letter,  or  any  thing 
about  you.  Besides  which,  her  character  is  far  above  any 
thing  of  charlatanism.  But  this  clear-sighted  soul  lives 
at  the  expense  of  the  body,  which  becomes^  as  it  were^ 
more  and  more  transparent  and  spirit-like. 

At  the  house  of  my  good  doctor  I  have  again  seen  many 
of  my  dear  Boston  friends,  and  made  some  new  and  in- 
teresting acquaintances,  among  whom  is  the  Uuitarian 
minister.  Dr.  Grarratt. 

Monday,  I  heard  in  Nahant  church  yesterday  an  ex- 
cellent sermon  by  Mr.  Bellbwdb — one  of  those  beautiful  dis- 
courses from  the  very  centre  of  Christianity-^uch  a  one 
as  ought  to  be  preach'sd  by  the  sea,  the  great  sea  in  which 
all  the  individual  waves  rise  and  sink  as  in  one  general 
maternal  bosom — as  all  separate  Christian  seot^  and  croe<js 
in  the  ocean  of  Christian  love. 

I  had  in  the  evening  the  great  pleasure  of  conversing 
with  two  cultivated  and  thinking  women  of  my  acquaint- 
ance about  the  ladies  of  America— of  that  deficiency  of 
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many-sided  development,  that  deficiency  of  instinct  for  ih» 
higher  human  interetsts,  and  of  that  want  of  the  ability  for 
conversation  which  is  found  in  so  great  a  number.  These 
amiable  ladies,  themselves  distinguished  in  all  respects 
agree  with  me  in  many  of  my  observations,  and,  like  my* 
self)  can  not  see  any  means  of-alleviatiqg  these  deficien- 
cies, excepting  by  a  more,  thorough  system  of  cultivation, 
a  more  broad  and  general  ndevelopment  of  mind  ;  and 
many  are  the  signs  which  will  make  this  inevitable,  if 
woman  will  maintain  the  esteem  of  their  own  sex  As  weli 
as  that  of  the  men.  Men  have  in  general,  at  this  time; 
more  gallantry  than  actual  esteem  for  women.  They  are 
polite  to  them,  ready  to  comply  with  their,  wishes;  but 
they  r^ard  them  evidently  more  as  pretty  children  than 
as  their  reasonable  equals,  and  do  not  give  them  their 
society  when  they  seek  s^engthening  food  for  soul  and 
thought.  The  many  beautiful  ex$imples  which  one  meets 
of  an  opposite,  of  a  perfect  relationship  between  the  two 
sexes,  can  not  be  said  to  belong  to  the  rule.  Women  are, 
it  is  true,  rulers  ip  the  home  and  in  social  life,  but  that 
is  frequently  rather  through  their  weaknesses  than  their . 
virtues. 

We  spake  of  the  signs  which  are  indicative  of  the  ap» 
proach  of  a  better  state  of  things.  We  saw  it  by  degrees ' 
gradually  advancing  in  the  public  consciousness,  and  we 
marked  also,  as  the  forerunner  of  this,  the  Rights  of  Wom- 
an Conventions,,  which  have  now  been  held  annually  for 
some  years  in  the  Northern  States.  -^  The  holding  of  these 
Conventions  is  a  movement  of  transition,  which  will  cease 
of  itself  when  the  end  is  attained.  Many  true  and  pro- 
found thoughts  were  expressed  in  the  last  great  Conven- 
tion which  was  held  last  year  in  Massachusetts,  and  at 
which  thousands  of  both  men  and  women  were  present^ 
excellent  speeches  were  delivered,  beautiful  speeches,  wor< 
thy  of  those  distinguished  speakers. 

Among  tliese  thoughts  I  in  particular  remember  what 
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was  said  on  the  life  and  onltnre  of  past  ages  in  oomjMiri- 
son  with  those  of  the  present  time. 

Occupations  and  objects  in  life  do  not  now  separate  the 
sexes,  as  was  the  case  formerly.  Man,  ex^oept  only  in  oc- 
oasi<Hial  instances,  does  not. now  live  for  the  warlike  pro- 
fession ;  he  does,  not  now  practice,  above  every  thing  else, 
strength*  of  body  and  achievements  of  arqis ;  the'  two  sexes 
have,  in  a  more  spiritoal  sphere  of  life,  corne^earer  to  each 
other  in  the  home  and  in  social  life.  >^oman  becomes 
more  and  more  the  companion  and  helpmate  of  man ;  his 
powers  of  soul*  will  be  crippled  or  elevated  in  proportion 
as  he  finds  in  her  that  which  retards  or  animates  them. 
And  the  circumscribing  of  her  development  will  operate 
unfavorably  upon  himself. 

This  was  said,  but  far  better  than  I  .have  said  it^  by 
Mrs.  Paulina  Davis,  the  lovely  president  of  the  Conven* 
tion,  that  pale  lady  with  the  noble  features  and  expression 
of  countenance,  and  the-rich  golden  hnir,  whom  I  saw  at 
my  good  female  doctor's,  Miss  H. 

The  women  of  America  have,  as  I  have, already  said, 
their  noblest  types  in  the  best  of  the  American  women. 
Nowhere  can  be  found  greater  steadfastness  to  duty,  or 
more  energy  of  character  united  to  greater  gentleness  and 
grace. 

I  have  here  greatly  enjoyed  the  pure,  fresh  sea -air, 
amid  quiet  social  intercourse  with  kind  and  <9ultivated 
people,  under  circumstances  which  combined  enjoyment 
with  all  the  charms  and  comforts  of  life.  The  ^^cottage*' 
of  the  New  "World  is  a  type  of  the  pretty  and  the  conven- 
ient united.  Nature  and  art  unite  here  to  man.  The 
veranda  which  runs  round  the  house,  with  its  leafy  and 
flowery  creepers,  shadowy  and  fragrant,  affords  the  niost 
beautiful  place  for  the  quiet  enjoyment,  as  wellof  nature 
as  of  society,  during  the  most  lovely  weather. 

I  had  imagined  Prescott,  the  historian,  to  be  an  old 
man,  bent  down  by  study  and  labor,  during  ^vhioh  he  had 
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beoome  almost  blind.  I  eonld  tioaroely  believe  my  eyes 
when,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  in  him  a  tall  and  lively 
gentleman,  with  far  more  of  the  jffath  than  of  the  aged 
thinker  in  his  appearance  add  manner.  His  conversation 
and  manners  denote  genius ;  they  are  full  of  life. 

We  have  now  nnionlight,  and  our  -drives  in  the  even- 
mgs  along  the  sea-shore,  while  the  waves  are  foaming 
and  roaring,  are  a  great  enjoyment.  Mrs.  B.  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  hostesses,  and  with  little  Julia— 'ah ! 
they  who  have  such  a  little  girl ! 

White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire,  Augast  10th. 

Again  several  pleasant  days  have  passed  since  I  last 
wrote  you  from  Nahant.        ^ 

I  went  from  Nahant  to  Salem  on  tlie  8ih  of  this  month-, 
and  at  the  house  of  the  mayor  there,  Mr.  S.,  was  in  com- 
pany with,  and  shocks  hands  with  between  fifty  and  sixty 
Salfemites,  among  whom  were-  some*  very  pretty  young 
witches,  and  some  very  kind  friends  of  mine. 

The  next  morning,  rush  went  we — my  clever  and 
agreeable  hostess,  Mr.  S.,  and  rflyself — ^^from  Salem  to 
Boston,  to  see  several  persofis ;  to  be  presrent  at  a  lesson 
at  Mr.  Whiteacre's  drawing-school,  and  at  another  at  Mr. 
Barnard's  phonographic  school  for  little  girls,  who  all  con- 
ducted themselves  like  so  many  little  miracles; -to  see 
Mrs.  H.,  of  Belmont,  near  Charlestown,  yet  once  more, 
ah!  for  the  last  time ;  then  back  to  the  O.'s  to  write  notes, 
see  people,  arrange  meetings,  take  leave',  and  a  deal  more; 
then  rushed  bieick  again  by  rail-way  to  Salem  to  dinner 
and.  evening  parties  ;  then  one  day  to  write,  and,  compar- 
atively speaking,  to  rest,  amid  quiet  calls,  promenades, 
and  conversation  about  the  witch-trials  at  Salem  in  the 
year  1692,  during  which  trials  the  tome  species-of  phe- 
nomena were  exhibited  as  those  which  appeared  among 
us  in  Dalecarlia  a  few  years  ago.  Even  in  the  free  state 
of  the  Pilgrims  a  considerable  number  of  innocent  per- 
sons, especially  women,  were  suspected  of  witchcraft, 
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imprisoned)  tortured,  and^  several  of  them,  were  put  to 
death* 

We  are  now,  thank  Grod !  :k>  far  removed  from  saoh 
horrible  soenes— more,  however,  by  spirit  than  by  time — 
that  we  speak  of  them  as  we  speak  of  mad-house  scenes, 
and  make  merry  with. them  when  We  are. in  good-humor. 

This  was  done  last  year  in  the  city  of  Salem,  on  the 
great  Ameriqan  day,  the  4th  of  July.  They  celebrated  it 
by  a  grand  historical,  hnmorous  processiod,  in' which  also 
witch-trials,  with  theit-  dramatis  persotuRj  both  witches 
and  judges,  were  introduced,  in  grotesque,  old-fashioned 
costume. 

Among  the  historical  tableaux  of  the  procession  was  a 
series  also  which  exhibited  the  progress  made  in  the  means 
of  communication  within  the  last  fifty  years.  First  came 
a  horseman,  riding  slowly  along,  with  the  following  in* 
soription :  *'  From  Salem  to  Boston  in  forty-eight  hours' 
time."  Then  came  an  old,  heavy  diligence,  with  the  in- 
scription, "  From  Salem  to  Boston  in  twelve  hours'  time." 
After  them  came  a  rail-way  train,  inscribed,  ^<  From  Salem 
to  Boston  in  half  an  hour ;"  and  lastly  an  iron  wire  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  inscribed,  ^^  From  Salem  to  Boston  in 
no  time  at  all !"  The  whole  of  the  historical  procession 
seemed  to  me  one.  of  the  cleverest,  most  ingenious,  and 
amusing  popular  festivals  which  I  ever  heard  of,  and 
seemed  to  have  oaused  the  greate^^t  delight.  The  New 
World,  which  is  altogether  deficient  in  traditional  popular 
festivals  (with  the  exception  of  the  beautiful  Thanksgiv- 
ing festival),  seems  to  have  begun  a  new  series  of  such, 
of  a  more  rational  purport,  and  with  more  food  for  sound 
thought  and  sentiment  than  the  Eciropean  popular  emuse- 
rnents,  which  are  often  utterly  devoid  of  meaning*  Among 
the  American  festivals  I  have  heard  some  ^ery  beautiful 
ones  mentioned  :  the  so-called  Floral-feasts,  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  which  seem  to  me  like  lovely  children 
of  the  spirit  of  th<j  New  World.     But  still.  Working-days 
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are  in  tliis  oouotry  so  supreifia,  that  people  are  -hardly 
able  to  occupy  themselves  with  festivals,  at  least  the  prod- 
uct of  a  self-oonsoions,  developed  popular  life. 

On  the  7th  of  August  I  left  Salem  for  the  White  Mount- 
ains, in  company  with  Mrs.  S.  and  her  young  sou.  Her 
voluntary  offer  to  be  ray  companion  on  this  excursion  was 
particularly  agreeable  to  me,  because  I  like  her  manners 
and  her  soeiety,  and  I  can,  while  I  make  this  journey  with 
her,  avoid  great  parties  and  great  companies,  and  can  go 
about  in  freedom  among  the  mountains,  the  waterfalls, 
and  the  forests,  and  see  every  thing  as  I  wish  to  see  it,  in 
the  quietedt  and  the  most  agreeable  manner  in  the  world. 

The  first  day's  journey  was  to  the  Shaker  community 
at  Canterbury,  by  the  Merrimao  River  in  New  Hamp« 
shire j  which  I  wished  to  visit,  ihat  I  might  .see  its  Bo- 
tanic Grarden,  and  become  somewhat  better  acquainted 
with  this  remarkable  sect.  I  had  letters  to  the  chief  fam- 
ily of  this  Shaker  community  from  my  little  ladies'  doo^ 
tor  in  Boston,  Miss  H.,  who  was  frequently  called  m  here 
as  physician.  We  went  by  rail- way  into  New  Hamp- 
shircibut  left  it  again  in  a  forest,^  where  we  were  to  take 
a  carriage  which  should  convey  us^to  the  Shaker  village  at 
some  miles'  distance.  After  various  small  misadventures, 
we  obtained  a  cart  in  which  was  a  seat,  on  which  Mrs.  S« 
and  I  could  sit,  our  driver  sitting,  half  on  a  little  package 
and  half  oa  our  knees.  Thus  proceeded  we  leisurely  with 
a  leisurely  horse,  along  heavy,  sandy  roads,  through  the 
forest  It  began  to  rain,  first  Very  small,  then  thicker 
and  faster.  We  hoisted  our  umbrellas,  and  jiat  |)atiently 
for  between  two  and  three  hours.  Very  glad,  however, 
were  we  when  at  length  we  perceived  through  the  vail.of 
rain  the  cheerful,  yellow,  two-storied  houses  of  the  Shak- 
er village  shining  out  on  the  green  hills  through  the  rain, 
at  some  distance  from  us. 

Pretty  much  like  wet  hens,  we  descended  from  our 
cart,  and  soon  a  hospitable  door  was  opened  to  u»y  and 
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two  yooilg  sistens  with  gentle,  pale  coantenauoes,  ted  us 
into  a  great  chamber,  where  every  thing  waa  neat  and 
delicate,  and  rubbed  as  bright  as  in  a  doli^  houae.  I 
prod  need-  my  letter,  and  immediately  saw  its  good  effiisct 
fn  an  increaaed^  kindliness,  and  by  the  cordial  manner  in 
whioh  Harriet  H.  was  inqoired  after. 

It  was  late  when  We  arrived.  The  kind  sisters  gave 
us  tea,  with  excellent  bread,  and  batter,  preserves,  &c», 
and  at  my  request  sang  the  while  aome  of  their  spiritual 
songs.  Their  manner  was  tranquil,  and,  though  not 
cheerful,  had  a  heartfelt  gentleness  and  serenity,  in  it 
After  this  evening  meal  we  were  conducted  to  our  cham- 
bers, two  large,  light  rooms,  where  nothing  was  unneces- 
sarily ornamental,  but  where  every  thing  was  neat  and 
convenient.  Sister  Lavinia  took  us  particularly  under  her 
charge.  .-  -       , 

Some  streaks  bf  light  in  the  west  at  sunset  had  led  me 
to  hope  for  a  bright  morrow,  and  they  did  not  deceive  me. 
The  Inrightest  of  suns  shone  the  next  morning  over  the 
Shaker  dwellings,  and  the  pastoral,  pleasing  country  whicdi 
surrounded  them,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  which  be^ 
longed  to  iheir  community.  Not  a  single  dwelling  except 
their  own  was  to  be  seen  in  that  solitary  region ;  and  the 
whole  scene  whicb  more  immediately  surrounded  these 
was  altogether  as  quiet  and  as  orderly  as  if  a  life  of  labor 
did  not  exist  there.  It  was  altogether  so  calm  and  silent 
that  it  almost  struck  the  mind  as  something  ispiritual. 

After  breakfast,  which  the  sisters  served  in  an  excellent 
and  bountiful  manner,  we  were  asked  if  we  would  like 
to  see  the  school,  and  on  answering  ib  the  affirriiative,  we 
were  condticted  into  a  spacious  hall,  in  which  about  twen- 
ty little  Well-dressed  girls  were  receiving  instruction  from 
a  female  teacher.  This  teacher,  whom  I  will  call  Dora, 
was  still  quite  young,  and  of  singular  beauty,  neither  had 
her  complexion  that  paleness  so  cohimon  among  women 
of  this  community ;  her  cheeks  were  fresh  as  the  blush  of 
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morning,  and  more  beautiful,  ^es  than  hers  I  n^ver  be* 
held,         . 

She  allowed  the  little  girls  to  show  us  one  of  their  sym- 
bolic games.  They  placed  themselves  in  a  wide  circle^ 
each  pn^  standing  at  three  or  four  paces  distant  from  the 
other.  They  then  began  littie  verses,  which)  though  I  can 
not  give  literally  accurate,  were  in  substance  as  follows : 

Mast  I  here  alone  be  standing, 
Haying  none  that  I  can  Iqve  \ 
Having  none  xny  friend  to  be. 
None  who  will  grow  fond  ofme  ? 

On  this  each  UtUe  girl  approached  the  one  nearest  to 
her,  and,  taking  each  other!s  hands,  they  laid  them  upon 
their  hearts  and  sung 

Nay,  my  sister,  cotne4hou  nearer, 
And  I  will  to  thee  be  dearer, 

Be  to  thee  a  faithful  friend ; 
I  will  share  with  thee  thy  sadness ; 
Thou  shalt  share  with  me  my  gladness ! 

With  this  the  children  all  took  hold  of  hands,  and  slow- 
ly moving  round  in  a  circle,  repeated  the  while  these  las); 
words,  or  something  like  them;  and  in  so  doing,  approach- 
ed nearer  and  nearer  together,  wove  their  arms  round  each 
other  like  a  garland  of  flowers,  then  sunk  upon  their  knees, 
singing  the  while  a  hymn,  the  first  verse  of  which  was 

Heavenly  Father,  Took  down  in  mercy 
On  ihis  little  flock, 
.   United  in  thy  name ! 
Give  ns  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  &c. 

While  singing  this  hymn,  and  while  still  upon  their 
knees,  the  children' all  kissed  each  other,  after  which  they 
rose^up  and  aeparated.  The.  beautiful  synibolic  meaning 
contained  in  the  whole  game,  its  simplicity,  and  the  beau- 
tiful grace  with  which  it  was  performed ;  the  thought  of 
the  .difference  in  the  spirit  of  this  game  to  the  bitter  real- 
ity of  many  a  solitary  existence  in  the  great  community 
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of  the  world,  affected  me  deeply;  T  could  not  refrara  from 
weeping.  Mrs.  S.  was  also  very  much  affected.  From 
this  moment  the  Shaker  sisters  were  our  friends  and  sis- 
ters,  and  embraced  us  witk  the  greatest  cordiality.  An- 
other beautiful  song,  worthy  of  serious  attention,  was  sung 
very  well  by  the  children.  It  began, ''  Speak  gently,"  and 
showed  in  several  stanzas  the  effect  of  a  gentle  word.  -A 
song  it  was  which  all* children  ought  to  learn,  and  all  grown 
people  commit  to  memory. 

It  was  an  unexpected  thing  to  me  to  meet  with  children 
here  well  practiced  also  in  grammar,  \yriting,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  other  ordinary  branches  of  learning.  As 
a  reward  for,  and  an  iaduoeroentto  industry  and  good  be- 
havior, they  receive  small  colored  cards,  printed  with  prov- 
erbs  or  exhoKtations,  among  which  an  occasional  spur  to  a 
praiseworthy  ambition  was  not  wanting. 

From  the  school  we  went  to  the  room  where  the  fine 
weaving  was  done,  for  which  this  Shaker  community  is 
celebrated. 

We  saw  in  one  room  .a  knitting-machine,  which  knit 
with  its  own  hand  woolen  jackets,  and  could  produce  three 
in  a  shorter  time 'than  would  be  required  for  two  pair  of 
human  bands  to  complete  one.  This  machine,  which  seem- 
ed almost  entirely  to  go  on  by. itself,  looked  very  curious, 
and  almost  like  an  enchanted  thing. 

We  next  paid  a  visit  to'  the  dairy,  and  to  the  room  in 
which  cheese^making  was  done,  and  which  a  number  of 
fresh  colossal  cheeses  testified  of  the  good  condition  qf  the 
dairy-farm  and  all  that  appertained  to  it.  The  handsome, 
clever  sister  who  managed  this  department  was  so  fund 
of  her  employment,  that,  although  she  might  have  ex- 
changed it  for  another,  she  had  not  done  so,  and  had  now 
been  engaged  in  it  for  several  years.  From  the  dairy  we 
proceeded  to  the  kitchen,  where  I  saw  aix  blooming,  hand- 
some young  girls  employed  as  kitchen-maids;  they -were 
at  this  moment  employed  in  baking  large  pies.     These 
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young  girls  were  blooming  as  rosos,  and  were  ready  to 
burst  out  .into  the  gayest  laughter  when  ope  gave  them 
any  ocoasion  to.  do  so. 

'^  Look  well  after  those  sisters,"  said  I,  jokingly,  to  the 
Sister  President.  And  the  six  handsome  girls  laughed  sp 
budly  and  merrily  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  them. 

Prom  the  m.edical  garden,  in  which  sarsaparilla  and  va- 
rious other  beneficial  herbs  are  cultivated,  we  went  to  the 
house  where  they  were  picked  and  kept,  and  where  rose- 
water  was  being  just  now  distilled.    . 

Finally,  we  were  conducted  into  the  sewing-room,  and 
which  Ss  at  the  same  time  the  apartment  in  which  the 
aged  sit  together.  Here,  in  this  large,  light,  clean  room, 
they  sat  in  light-colored,  and,  for  the  most  part,  white 
clothing,  and  with  bright,  kindly  countenances  also.  There 
now  assembled  a  great  number  of  the  sisters  round  us,  and 
we  had  conversation  and  singing,  and  I  read  aloud  to  the 
sisters,  by  their  desire^  a  Swedish  psalm.  I  selected  the 
one  beginning,  *^  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  with  the  hills  from 
whence  cometh  my  help,"  which  they  thought  sounded 
quite  proper i  and  we  joined  them  in  singing  various  of 
their  hymns,  which  were  very  beautiful,  the  time  of  which 
was  (narked,  as  is  customary  with  them,  by  the  waving 
of  their  hands.  After  that  I  made  a  sketch  of  Sister  Dora, 
who  consented  on  condition  that  I  should  not  publish  her 
name,  <<  because,"  said  the  sister,  mildly,  *^we  are  not  ac- 
oust<>med  to  suph  things."  Dora  belongs  to  th^  Church- 
family  of  the  oonnnanity,  and  has  bad  '<  inspiration,"  it  is 
said.  Of  a  truth,  a  more  thankful,  inspired  glance  than 
hers  I  never  beheld.  And  her  pure  beauty  charmed  me 
still  more  as  I  sketched  that  noble,  refined  profile.  I  made 
a  sketch  also  of  Layinia.  She  had  not  Dora's  severe  style 
of  beauty,  but,  00  the  contrary,  the  gentlest  grace. 

I  can  not  tell  you  how  much  1  liked  all  that  I  saw  of 
this  little  community  during  the  whole  of  this  day,  or  how 
admirable  appeared  to  me  the  crdet  and  the  neatness  of 

Vol.  li.— B  b 
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erery  thing,  from  the  sisters  themselves  to  every  thing 
which  oarae  tinder  their  hands.  The  male  portion  of  the 
community  were  Busied  with  the  harvest,  and  I  saw  mere- 
ly a  few  representatives  of  them.  These  seemed  to  me  to 
have  either  a  gloomy,  almost  fanatical  expression,  or  to 
have  very  well-fed  bodies  without  any  spiritual  expression 
at  all.  The  good  sisters,  who  now  regarded  ns  as  their 
friends,  gave  us  many  presents  from  their  stores  of  valu- 
able wares,  implements  of  the  work-box,  fragrant  waters, 
cakes  of  maple-tree  sugar,  &c.  And  when,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  we  wished  to  pay  for  our  entertainment,  they  re- 
plied, "We  never  lake  pajrment  from  our  friends!'*  Nor 
would  they  receive  the  slightest  sum. 

A  spacious  traveling-carriage,  with  several  seats,  drawn 
by  two  fat  horses,  and  driven  by  a  stout  Shaker  brother, 
whom  no  Shaker  dancing  had  been  able  to  render  less  fat  • 
and  jolly,  made  their  appearance,  and  some  of  the  sisters 
said  that,  as  it  was  good  for  their  health  to  take  a  little 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  they  would  drive  with  us  to  the 
rail- way  station.  A  politeness  could  not  possibly  have 
been  done  in  a  more  delicate  or  handsome  manner. 

And  now  behold  us  seated  on  our  buffalo  skins,  Mrs.  S. 
between  two  Shaker  sisters,  and  myself  between  two  oth-" 
ers,  one  of  whom  was  the  mild  Lavinia,  with  two  others 
seated  behind  us.  We  thus  took  our  way  through  th^ 
forest,  while  the  Shaker  brother,  a  good-tempered,  merry 
fellow,  and  the  sisters  sung  spiritual  songs,  some  of  which 
were  very  characteristic,  as,  for  instance, 

Ye  trees  and  shrubs  be  dancing, 

Ye  Tirers  rise  on  high, 
The  Prince  .of  Peace  is  ad^Tancimg,  6cc. 

In  this  style  we  drove  seven  English  miles,  and  in  this 
style  we  arrived  at  the  rail- way  station.  And  here  tho 
sisters  remained  with  us  till  the  train  came,  amused  by 
looking  over  the  portraits  and  sketches  in  my  sketching 
hbtfcfl.    As  tb  paying  any  thing  fdr  our  joomey  hittier, 
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that  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  "the  sisters  required  ex- 
ercise, and  it  Had  beea  a  pleasure  for  them  to  be  with 
usy"  &o.  It  would  not  have- been  possible  for  people  to 
behave  with  more  naturally  perfect  politeness  than  the 
Shaker  sisters  behaved  toward  us.  We  separated  with 
cordial  shaking  of  hands.  Many  of  these  sisters  evident- 
ly did  not  enjoy  ^ood  health.  I  ascribe  this  less  to  their 
sedentary  life  than  to  their  diet,  which  I  do  not  believe 
to  be  wholesome.  '  The  eating  of  so  much  greasy  pastry 
would  be  injurious  to  the  soundest  health  in  the  country. 

The  Shaker  community  of  Canterbury  consists  of  about 
five  hundred  persons.  There  are  here  a  vast  many  more 
fine  and  beautiful  countenances  among  the  young  women 
than  in  the  community  of  New  Lebanon.  The  costume 
was  the  same,  and  the  customs  the  same  also.  Among 
their  customs  is  that  of  using  the  pronouns  "  thee*^  and 
"Wiew,"  as  with  the  Quakers;  and  ^^yea'^  and  ^^nay^^ 
instead  of  "ye«"  and  "no."  They  lay  great  stress  upon 
a  friendly  and  kind  behavkn^toward  each  other  in  word 
and  deed.  They  endeavor  in  their  large  families  to  cre- 
ate that  life  of  love  which  is  the  most  beautiful  flower  of 
the  lesser  family.  Work,  and  prayer,  and  mutual  good 
offices  are  the  business  of  their  daily  life. 

I  have  already  described  to  you  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  prevails  in  these  small  communities. 

The  Shaker  community  of  Canterbury  derives  its  prin- 
cipal income  from  its  farmings  produce,  its  preparation  of 
medicinal  herbs  for  the  phatmacopoeia,  and  the  weaving 
of  woolen  goods. 

The  Shaker  communities  are  the  most  rational,  and 
probably  the  htfppiest  of  all  conventual  institutions.  I 
should' be  glad  if  similar  ones  were  found  in  all  countries. 
People  may  say  what  they  will,  and  do  the  best  they  can 
in  the  great  community,  but  there  will  always  exist  the 
need  of  places  where  the  shipwrecked  in  life,  the  wearied 
of  life^  like  solitary  and  feeble,  may  escape  as  to  a  refugei 
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and  where  tibeir  good-will  and  their  powers  of  labor  may, 
under  a  wise  and  affeotionate  maaagemeDt,  be. tamed  to 
account;  where  the  children  of  miafortune  or  misery  may 
be  brought  up  in  purity  and  love ;  where  men  and  women 
may  meet  and  associate  as  brethren  and  sisters  in  good- 
will and  friendship,  laboring  all  for  the  benefit  and  advant^ 
age  of  each  other.  And  this  is  the  l^ase  here.  The  Shak- 
or  aoramunity  is •*•  admitting  some  small^  narrowed  pe- 
ouliaritieji— one  of  the  best  small  communities  in  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  great  oomma- 
nity. 

Thi»  sect  is,  in  general,  not  understood.  People  con- 
sider its  dancing  mode  of  worship  to  be,  the  main  princi- 
ple, when,  in  fact,  that  might  just  as  well  be  away,  though 
I,  for  my  part,  would  willingly  retain  it  for  its  symbolic 
meaning,  like  the  heavenly  child's-play  which  I  saw  this 
morning. 

There  are  seventy  or  eighty  Shaker  communities  in  the 
free  states  of  the  Union,  but^hat  of  Lebanon  is  the  moth* 
er*comraunity,  and  the  others  stand  in  a  subordinate  re* 
lationship  to  it  The  sect  does  not  appear  to  have  in- 
creased of  late  years — ^indeed,  it  has  decreased.  Every 
year  solitary  men  or  women,  and  even  whole  families, 
make  their  appearance  to. fill  up  the  gaps  which  have 
occurred  by  death,  or  by  members  withdrawing  from  the 
association. 

Toward  the  evening  of  this  day  we  ha^e  a  beautiful 
passage  in  the  steamer  across  the  large  lake  Winnipiseo- 
gee  (the  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit),  which  is  scattered  with 
small  islands,  and  surrounded  by  broken  moontain  tops, 
and  presents  splendid  views  of  the  White  Mountain,  whose 
sunimits,  Mount  Washington,  Mount  Jefferson,  Adams, 
La  Fayette,  and  many  other  republican  heroes,  beckoned 
to  us  in  Olympian  majesty  in  the  splendor  of  the  bright- 
est August  sun.  The  sunset  was  most  magnificent  above 
that  quieti  smiling  kke.    When  the  sun  had  sank  l^ehind 
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Ute  moDDtains  we  had  reaohed  land,  and  found  tolerably 
good  quarters  in  the  inn  on  the  ishore. 

The  evening  was  cool  and  bright,  and  it  was  a  great 
happiness  to  roe  to  find  myself  in  a  mountain  district,  and 
to  be  able  to  approach  still  nearer  to  the  giants.  Every 
thing  was  sttU'and  silent  around  us.  Late,  however,  in 
the  evening  a  "  mammoth  party"  arrived,  forty  or  fifty 
persons,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who,  like  ourselves,  were 
aiming  at  the  White  Motintains,  and  who  took  the  hotel 
by  storm.  Mr.  S.  and^  I  were  a  little  out  of  bnmor  with 
the  company,  partly  on  account  of  the  noise  they  made, 
and  partly  because  of  their  "staring,"  whenever  we 
ehanced  to  meet  them.  We,  however,  became  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  them  next  morning,  when  they  sent  a  greet- 
ing to  me,  and  a  request  to  sing  to  me  on  my  departure. 
-  Behold  now,  therefore',  Mrs.  E.  and  myself  seated  on 
our  buffalo  skins  in  the  open  traveling-wagon,  and  the 
oompany  all  assembled  before  the  house,  singing  in  quar- 
tette the  touching  and  pretty  song  of  "  Sweet  Home." 
!the  singers  stood  on  the  piazza,  and  around  them  and 
our  wagon  were  probably  a  hundred  persons  assembled, 
all  with  friendly,  earnest  countenances.  It  was  Sunday 
morning ;  the  sky  clear  and  dark  blue,  after  thunder  and 
rain  yesterday;  the  atmosphere  was  fresh  and  pure  as 
that  of  my  own  native  land. 

I  looked  up  to  the  bright  sky,  and  thought  of  my  home, 
of  my  beloved  ones ;  and  listening  to  that  melodious  song, 
"  Sweet  home !  sweet  home  !"  my  heart  swelled,  and  my 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  I  never  received  a  more 
beautiful  morning  salutation.  With  this  in  my  heart,  and 
amid  the  waving  and  kissing  of  hands,  we  drove  off  in  our 
open  wagon  into  the  verdant  mountain  region. 

A  New  Hampshire  farmer,  strong  as  a  giant,  drove  us, 
his  horses  being  brisk  and  gentle,  and  his  wagon  like  one 
of  our  ordinary  traveling-wagons,  resting,  unlike  those,  on 
eesv  springs,  so  that  it  was  extremely  comfortable.     We 
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drove  on,  and  onr  being  was  full  of  gladneas ;  the  afar  was 
pure  as  crystal,  the  heat  not  extreme;  there  was  no  do^ 
and  through  the  whole  way  our  road  was  bordered  with 
beautiful  forest,  now  fresh  green  «fter  the  rain,  and  before 
us  we  had  the  great  mountains,  to  which  we  were  ap- 
proaching nearer  'and  nearer^  There  was  now  no  snow 
upon  their  crowns,  and  they  appecired  rather  green  than 
white,  and  Mount  Washington  /i^hrouded  himself  before 
long  in  a  wreath  ^f  light  cloud.  The  scenery  arotiod  ua 
resembled  the  central  portion  of  the  northern  mountain 
districts  of  Sweden.  The  piqe-tree  and  the  birch  are  in« 
digenous  here,  and  beneath  them  grow  the  blueberry,  the 
raspberry,  the  fern,  &c.  Nevertheless,  here  also  grow 
maize,  the  sugar- maple,  the  walnut,  and  ohestnut-treesi 
with  many  other  plants  and  trees  which  belong  to  a  more 
southern  climate.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy- 
ed this  quiet,  fresh  journey  in  the  open  wagon,  through  a 
tranquil,  summer-rejoicing  mountain  district,  or  how  fresh 
apd  agreeable  it  seemed  to  me,  in  comparison  with  a 
journey  in  a  covered  vehicle  or  a  rail- way  carriage,  which 
last,  after  the  first  two  hours,  becomes  oppressively  weari- 
some both  to  soul  and  body.  But  here  we  sat,  awake 
and  cheerful,  the  whole  day  through.  Mount  Washing- 
ton stood  before  us  the  whole  time  like  a  landmark.  ^  This 
mountain,  the  largest  and  loftiest  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains, which  is  not  more  than  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  has  a  very  marked  character.  It  is 
massive  and  pyramidal,  but  without  an  apex.  The  sunv 
mit  is  a  plateau,  appearing  at  a  distance  like  that  which 
volcanoes  present.  But,  unlike  volcanoes,  there  is  at  the 
top  of  Mount  Washington  no  crater,  but  a  spring  of  fresh 
water.  Deep  furrows,  as  of  mountain  streams,  plow  the 
sides  of  the  mountain.  The  other  mountains,  which  link 
themselves  in  long  array  to  this,  bear  a  resemblance  to  it* 
but  are  less  significant.  AH  ascend  in  a  gradual,  pyram* 
idai  form,  and  have  rounded  tops  or  ridges. 
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The  nearer  we  approached  the  great  moontain,  and  the 
more  ihe  day  declined,  the  cooler  it  became.  The  giants 
wrapped  themselves  in  gray,  mis$ty  mantles,  and  enfolded 
us  in  them  also ;.  they  did  not  receive  as  kindly.  Never- 
theless, I  felt  kindly  toward  them,  and,  with  a  sort  of  pleas- 
ure, allowed  myself  to  be  inclosed  in  their  cold  breath.  My 
friend,  the  moon,  ascended,  and  combated  for  a  while  with 
the  spirits  of. the  mist,  and  looked  down  upon  us  from  amid 
them  with  serene  and  kindly  glances.  My  friend  wished 
well  to  us,  and  that  I  knew  perfectly  well.  She  could  not, 
however,  perfectly  penetrate  those  gray  mantles. 

We  advanced  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bosom  of  the 
mountains,  by  solitary  roads,  upon  which  we  did  not  meet 
a  single  human  being  through  the  whole  day.  Already 
had  the  night  set  in.  Whether  it  was  the  influence  of 
the  giants  or  not,  I  can  not  say,  but  I  felt  no  sensation  of 
weariness  from  the  long  day 's  journey — ^nay,  indeed,  I  could 
very  well  have  proceeded  onward  through  the  night.  It 
was  about  midnight  when  we  reached  our  quarters,  and 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difhculty,  and  by  making  a  loud 
noise  at  the  dcNDr,  that  we  could  wake  the  landlord  pf  the 
little  inn.  At  last,  however,  we  succeeded,  and  the  land- 
lord, sleepy,  but  kind  and  hearty,  made  us  a  fire,  and  pre- 
pared all  that  we  required  for  refreshment  and  our  night's 
rest. 

11th.  A  beautiful  bright  naming,  an  enchanting  morn- 
ing ramble,  morning  dew  on  the  grass,  in  the  soul,  in  life ! 
The  memory  of  the  Vale  Song^  and  its  prophecy  of  the 
renovation  of  human  beings  born  from  dew!  The  heav- 
ens were  a  halleluiah — I  have  known  such  in  the  New 
World !  They  live  in  my  soul,  encave  themselves  into  pic- 
tures of  the  imagination,  long  prefigured,  but  treasured  in 
the  silent  work-shop  of  the  soul.  How  strange!  Beneath 
the  wild  heaven  of  South  Cairolina  I  would  merely  enjoy, 
and,  enjoying,  sing  praises.  Here  I  enjoy  also,  but  in  an- 
other manner.     The  soul  is  more  powerful,  more  alive.    It 
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receives  merely  to  give  irt  return.  It  will  produce — it  will 
work.  The  dramatic  life  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
mountain-streams,  forests),  clouds,  and  sanbearn^,  awaken 
the  dramatic  life  within  myself,  and  call  to  life  pictures 
and  scenes  which  have  laid  in  swaddling-bands  within  my 
soul  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  They  and  I  celebrate 
this  morning  as  a  festival  of  the  resurrection.  The  roads 
are  full  of  the  songs  of  birds. 

"We  shall,  in  the  afternoon,  proceed  onward. 

Franconia  Notch,  La  Fayette  House,  August  15th. 

I  have  lived  in  the  bosom  of  the  White  Mountains  sini>e 
I  last  wrote,  heartily  enjoying  the  companionship  of  the 
giants,  the  fantastic  gambols  of  the  clouds  around  them, 
of  the  songs  and  the  dances  of  the  brooks  in  the  deep 
glens,  of  the  whole  of  this  bold  and  strong  scenery,  which, 
made  me  feel  as  if  at  home  in  Sweden,  amid  the  glorious 
river-valleys  of  Dalecarlia  or  Norsland.  Yet  the  scenery 
here  is  more  picturesque,  more  playful  and  fantastic,  has 
more  cheerful  diversity,  and  the  affiuence  of  wood  and  the 
beautiful  foliage  in  the  valleys  is  extraordinary;,  you  walk 
or  drive  continually  between  the  most  Joyely  wild  hedges 
of  hazel,  elm,  sumach  (a  very  beautiful  shrub,  which  is 
general  throughout  America),  sugar-maple,  yellow  birch, 
fir-trees,  pines,  and  many  other  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  on 
all  sides  is  heard  the  singing  and  the  roaring  of  the  mount- 
ain streams,  clear  as  silver,  through  the  passes  of  the  hills. 
It  was  so  cold  in  certain  parts  of  this  mountain  region  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  guide  my  pen,  from  the 
stiffness  of  my  fingers.  But  both  soul  and  body  were  hale, 
and  Mrs.  E.  was  equally  vigorous  and  refreshing  as  the 
scenery  itself,  with  all  its  heights  and  its  singing  brooks, 
its  waving  flowers  and  shrubs. 

The  peculiarity  of  these  so-called  White  Mountains  is 
the  many  gigantic  human  profiles  which,  in  many  pla.ce8, 
look  out  from  the  monntnins  with  a  precision  and  perfect 
rdgularity  of  outline  which  is  quite  astonishing.     They 
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have  very  mtich  amused  me,  and  I  have  sketched  several 
of  them  in  my  rambles.  We  have  pur  quarters  here  very 
close  to  one  of  these  countenances,  which  has  long  been 
known" under  the  name  of  **the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain." 
It  has  not  any  nobility  in  its  features,  but  resembles  a 
very  old  man  in  a  bad  hiimor,  and  with  a  night -cap  on 
his  head^  who  is  looking  out  from  the  mountain  half  In- 
quisitive. Far  below  the  old  giant's  face  is  an  enchant- 
ing little  lake,  resembling  a  bright  oval  toilet  glass,  in- 
closed in  a  verdant  frame  of  leafage.  The  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain  looks  out  gloomily  over  this  quiet  lake,  and  the 
clouds  float  far  below  his  chin. 

Another  head  is  that  of  a  helmeted  warrior,  evidently 
one  of  Theo's  good  fellows.  I  flatter  myself  with  having 
made  the  discovery  of  two  faces.  The  one,  whicH  is  seen 
in  the  distance  against  the  blue  sky,  is  the  countenance 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  glancing  upward  with  an  expres- 
sion of  unspeakable  melancholy.  An  old  pine-tree  stands 
like  the  sign  of  the  cross  above  her  head;  the  brow  is  sur- 
rounded as  by  a  diadem  of  wavy  hair.  It  is  an  extreme- 
ly remarkable  profile,  especially  for  the  soft  beauty  of  the 
mouth  and  chin.  Below  this  noble  countenance,  if  you 
step  back  a  few  paces,  another  presents  itself,  ugly  and 
cruel,  with  a  great  wart  on  its  forehead.  Evidently  a 
wicked  giant,  who  keeps  a  beautiful  princess  in  captivi- 
ty^  I  caught  glimpses  of  several  other  countenances,  and 
should-  certainly  have  traced  them  out  if  I  had  remained 
longer  in  company  with  the  giants. 
•  The  Indians  are  said  to  have  worshiped  these  faces,  and 
to  have  offered  sacrifices  to  them  as  to  divinities ;  they  are 
also  said  to  have  many  legends  concerning  them.  The 
conquerors  and  successors  of  the  Indians  have  not  left  here 
any  other Hraces  than- of  some  tragical  events. 

One  place  is  called  "Nanny  Bridge,"  from  a  young  girl 
who  was  found  here  frozen  to  death.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  one  evening 
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a  quarrel  with  her  lover,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  whioh  he  left 
her  ia  anger.  8he  followed  him  in  a  state  of  desperation, 
and  was  overtaken  by  night  in  a  snow-storm.  The  next 
morning  she  was  found  frozen  to  death,  and  her  lover  be- 
came insane. 

Not  far  from  this  place,  in  the  valley,  stands  the  now 
deserted  ^'  Wiley  House,"  as  it  is  called.  A  few  years  ago 
a  large  family  dwelt  here.  One  night  they  were  aroused 
from  sleep  by  a  horrible  noise  and  fall,  and  which  was  evi- 
dently the  crash  of  an  avalanche,  which  was  desoendiag 
from  the  mountain  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  and  would 
overwhelm  it.  The  family  rushed  out  in  the  dark  night 
to  find  a  place  in.  which  they  believed  they  should  escape 
the  danger.  But  the  avalanche  took  preoisely  that  direc- 
tion, and  overwhelmed  the  whole  fugitive  family,  consist* 
ing  of  nine  persons.  Hawthorne  has  taken  this  tragical 
incident  as  the  subject  of  one  of  his  household  tales— 
"  The  Ambitious  Guest." 

It  is  now  the  custom  to  ascend  the  mountain  from  which 
the  avalanche  fell  to  obtain  from  its  top  a  view  of  tht 
valley.  And  just  now  has  a  trundling  wagon,  drawn  by 
six  horses,  and  conveying  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons, 
driven  at  full  speed  from  the  hotel  up  the  mountain.  Mia. 
S.  and  I  declined  to  join  the  party,  as  I  have  also  declined 
to  ascend  Mount  Washington,  whioh  is  done  on  horseback, 
and  with  incredible  difficulty,  in  order  to  see — ^nothing 
under  the  most  favoirable  circumstances,  that  is,  if  there 
are  no  clouds — ^a  confused  view  of  land  and  water. 

The  whole  of  this  mountain  district  is  very  wild,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  dwelling  to  be  seen  excepting  the  ho- 
tels for  travelers.  It  is,  however,  overflowing  with  noisy, 
unquiet  company,  who  do  not.  seem  to  understand  any 
other  mode  of  enjoying  nature  than  in  talking,  laughing^ 
eating,  drinking,  and  by  alt  kinds  of  noisy  pleasures.  They 
pass  up  the  mountain  laughing  at  full  gallop,  and  come 
down  again  at  full  gallop.     Champagne  corks  fly  aboat 
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at  the  liotels,  genileinea  sit  and  play  at  cards  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  and  ladies  talk  about  dress-makers  and 
fashions.  How  unlike  is  tixis  thoughtless  life  to  that  of 
nature,  where  the  olouds  oome  down  as  if  to  converse  with 
the  mountaii^  sometimes  speeding  over  them  like  airy 
dragon*)  sometimes  floating  around  them  caressingly  with 
garlands  and  light  sylph-like  forms,  which  moisten  their 
forests  with  soft  dewy  vails ;  while  in  the  valley  below 
the  little  streamy  grow  and  sing,  and  trees  and  flowers 
waft  over  them  their  blessing  as  they  speed  along  their ' 
way ;  and  above  all  this,  the  play  pf  light  and  shadow, 
sunbeams  in  the  waterfalls  which  leap  from  the  mountain, 
the  mighty  rock  visages,  the  little  twittering  birds — ^that 
is  life ! 

The  senseless  rioting  of  man  in  the  midst  of  this  gran* 
deur  of  nature  makes  me  almost  sad  for.  my  kindred.  And 
yet,  when  I  was  young,  I  did  not  understand  how  to  en- 
joy life  and  nature  in  any  other  way.  The  inclination 
was  not  wanting,  but  there  was  want  of  education,  and, 
amid  all  that  noisy  merriment,  a  vacuity  was  felt. 

People  seek  for  the  spiritual  Champagne,  but  they  mis* 
take  what  it  is. 

The  true  has  the  same  relation  to  the  ordinary  that 
Bacchus  Dithyrambus  has  to  Silenus. 

Yet  there  were  also  some  true- worshipers  of  the  great 
goddess.  One  day  we  met  a  father  and  his  little  daugh- 
ter. They  had  been  botanizing  in  the  woods,  and  showed 
us  several  beautiful  vacciniiimSj  as  well  as  a  monotropa^ 
which  has  merely  one  single  flower,  and  is  here'  called 
the  Indian  pipes.  The  father  and  daughter  looked  gentle 
and  happy.     It  was  a  beautiful  and  perfect  little  picture. 

Mrs.  S.  and  I  are  also  of  that  class  which  silently  re- 
ceives the  great  spectacle  into  a  thankful  mind,  now  sit- 
ting beside  the  silver  cascades  for  whole  hours,  now  wan- 
dering on  solitary  rambles  of  discovery  among  the  roman- 
tic mountain  gorges. 
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We  have  this  afternoon  rambled  up  to  the  Thune.  This 
i»  a  narrow  ohasm  between  two  lofty  granite  walls,  through 
which* a  stream  pours  in  almost  a  diriBOt  line  upward  of 
eight  hundred  feet,  when  it  falls  in  a  cascade  from  a 
height  of  six  hundred  feet.  Along  the  front  of  otie  of  the 
rock  walls  our  host,  in  tme  Yankee  fashion,  had*  carried 
ft  pathway  formed  of  pieced  of  timber,  stones,  branches 
which  did  not  resemble  any  thing,  but  along 'which  pecy>Ie, 
to  their  astonishment,  could  walk  quite  safely,  and  with- 
out the  least  difficulty,  if  they  steadied  tliemselves  with 
one  hand  against  the  rock  wall.  Only  a  few  days  ago  he 
had  carried  a  path  over  the  stream  fifty  feet  higher  up. 
At  the  point  where  it  ceased  we  found  ourselves  near  to 
an  immense  round  block  of  stone,  which  had  fallen  into, 
the  ohasm,  and  become  fixed,  so  that  it  formed  above  it  a 
kind  of  curtain.  Beyond  the  gloomy  gorge,  which  looked 
almost  black,  we  saw  up  aloft  the  stream  hurl  itself  from 
the  left  hand  into  the  mountain  chasm,  in  a  strong  "stream, 
clear  as  crystal.  Whence  came  it?  That  was  impossi- 
ble to  say ;  but  the  sun  shone  brightly  upon  it,  acfd*  over 
it  a  little  birch-tree  waved  its  soft,  light  green  branches. 
The  source  of  the  dark  river  lay  in  light.  It  gladdened 
ine,  and  all  the  way  over  that  i^inging  waterfall  sang  and 
sported  within  my  soul  scenes  and  conversations  which  I 
will  relate  to  you  at  home. 

All  this  scenery  and  this  country  are  refreshing,  wild, 
and  picturesque.  There  are  many  "lions"  among  the 
mountains,  and  a  printed  i)ard  "which  I  received  from  our 
host  of  La  Payette  House  promises 

"An  echo  from  the  cannon  every  evening  on  the  lake.**' 

But  I  have  already  deseribed  sufficient. 

.We  shall  now  proceed  from  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire  to  the  green  hill,  Vermont. 

Barlington,  on  Lake  Ohamplain,  Vermont,  August  19th. . 

I  now  write  to  you  from  a  beautiful  house  on  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  Cham  plain,  which  has  one  o^lhe  most  glori* 
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Oils  views  over  the  water  and  the  tnonntain  region  which 
I  have  ever  seen  sinee  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland. 
Nature  is  on  a  grander  scale  there;  nor  the  mountain  of 
of  Adirondack,  now  before  me  in  Western  New  York,  nor 
the  G-reen  Mountains  of  Vermont,  aspire  to  the  height  of  the 
Alps,  but  their  forms  are  picturesque,  combined  with  a  oer«- 
Cain  degree  of  grandeur  and  boldness,  and  over  the  whole 
fine  and  cheerful  district  now  shines  a  beautiful  August 
sun,  declining  toward  its  setting,  and  filling  the^clouds 
with  an  indescribable  golden  splendor*  The  mountain 
called  Le  lion  couchant  seems  possessed  of  life,  and  about 
to  rise  up  in  splendid  glow  of  l]ght-«-a  magnificent  giant 
form.  And  there  are  ^many  other  mountains  in  this  neigh- 
borhood which  possess  strongly-marked  symbolic  shapes. 

We,  Mrs.  B.  and  myself,  are  at  the  house  of  the  ex-pres- 
ident of  the  academy,  Mr.  W.,  where  I  was  kindly  invited 
by  both  father  and  daughters.  It  is  a  noble  and  beauti- 
fill  family,  in  which  domestic  devotion  is  practiced,  and 
where  a  mother  only  is  wanted.  This  mother  has  now 
beeu  dead  two  years,  and  is  yet  tenderly  sorrowed  for  by 
her  children,  three  sonsand  three  daughters,  all  agreeable 
and  highly-gifted  young  people.  The  father  of  the  fam- 
ily, a  stately,  elderly  gentleman,  and  strict  Puritan,  nine 
feet  in  height,  I  fancy  (and  on  whose  arm,  as  we  walked 
together,  I  hung  like  a  swing  in  a  tree),  has  a  strongly- 
marked  countenance,  and  keen,  but  kind  eyes ;  is  a  firm 
Whig,  and  not  favorable  to  the  Democrats ;  in  all  other  re- 
ispects  an  extremely  polite  and  agreeable  gentleman,  very 
entertaining  to  me  in  ^^(Miversation,  from  his  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  country,  from  the 
.clearness  of  all  hitf  views,,  though  I  could  not  accord  with 
them  all,  and  his  agreeable  manner  of  communication. 
The  house  is  a  villa  near  the  city,  and  is  possessed  of  all 
the  charm  and  comfort  of  an  Anglo- American  home. 

Yesterday  we  went  on  a  pleasure  party  acnross  the  lake 
io  Adirondack  Mountain,  on  the  New  York  shore.     The 
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day  was  beautifal,  90  also  was  the  exouraion ;  ihe  scenery 
of  the  rapid,  though  shallow  little*  river,  Au  Sable,  where 
the  rooks  present  the  appearance  of  regularly  built,  inac- 
oestiible  fortress  walls  of  a  most  remarkable  character,  all 
of  which  I  should  have  enjoyed  much  more  if  I  had  not 
been  called  upon  to  reply  to  so  many  useless  questions. 
There  was  one  lady  in  particular,  with  a  sharp,  shrill 
voice,  who  tormented  me  in  this  style :  Where  -ate  you 
intending  to  go  when  you  leave  this?  Whence  did  you 
come  from  hith«r?  With  whom  did  you  stay  there?  Who 
did  you  see  at  their  house?  and  bo  on. 

Oh !  that  people  were  but  a  little  more  like  the  objects 
m  nature,  that  they  approached  each  other  for  some  jdefi* 
nite  purpose,  and  had  a  pleasure  in  influencing  each  other 
by  the  silent  communication  of  this ;  how  much  niore 
would  they  then  allure  from  us,  how  much  more  would 
they  then  know  of  us,  than  by  these  senseless,  merely  out- 
ward questionings,  and  which  the  better  class  in  this  coun- 
try reprobate  and  ridicule  as  much  as  any  foreigner  what- 
ever. .  Neither  was  there  a  want  in  this  picnic  of  persons 
such  as  I  have  just  wished  for.  There  was,  in  particular, 
one  charming  young  lady  of  very  intellectual  character, 
and  as  fresh  as  the  singing  })rook  or  the  waving  tree.  It 
was  an  agreeable  invigoration  to  me  to  sit  by  her,  to  look 
at  her,  to  listen  to  her  conversation,  which  was  overflow- 
ing with  soul. 

Whenever  I  take  a  fancy  to  a  lady,  and  we  are  mutu*^ 
ally  attracted  to  each  other,  it  generally  happens  that  I  very 
soon  learn  something  of  her  biography.  In  that  of  thia 
amiable  young  lady  I  was  struck  with  the  following: 

She  was  overwhelmed  by  a  severe  and  crushing  afflio- 
tion ;  she  felt  that  she  must  either  yield  to  it  or— travel 
away  from  it — from  it,  from  her  own  thoughts,  from  her- 
self. Without  any  fixed  plan  or  any  other  object  than  to 
get  away,  she  seated  herself  in  a  rail-way  carriage,  and  let 
the  train  convey  her  out  into  the  wide  world.     The  trees 
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waved,  and  beokoned  her  on  into  the  world ;  the  clouds 
advanced  before  her,  and  she  followed ;  and  one  new  obr 
ject  exchanged  itself  for  another;  her  spiritift  grew  lighter, 
and  the  whole  tone  of  her  mind  improved.  She  could, 
think  more  free^y ;  life  and  every  thing  assumed  a  brighter 
aspect.  After  a  journey  of  merely  a  few  days,  she  was 
able  to  return  home  to  her  parents  with  recovered  self-pos- 
session and  peace  of  mind.  And  now<— two  years  later—- 
she  was  amazed  at  the  amount  of  happiness  which  she  was 
capable  of  enjoying. 

'*  The  time  of  silent  sighs  is  past,"  said  Geijer,  on  one 
occasion.  Ah!  there  is  much  yet  wanted  for  that;  but 
this  ^is  certain,  that  the  facility  there  is  for  a  change  of 
scene,  for  the  receiving  of  new  impressions,  and  the  ease 
witli  which  they  are  imparted,  a];^roximates  this  time.  In 
a  country  where  rail-roads  and  steam-boats  intersect  the 
land  in  all  directions,  and  enable  people  to  fly  through  the 
world,  there  is  no  need  .for  them  to  grow  mouldy,  as  it 
were,  or  to  grow  sour  from  sitting  still.    - 

August  20tk.  Fity*that  three  days  of  rest  in  this  lovely 
home,  among  its  kind  inmates,  are  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
I  have  heartily  enjoyed  the  glorious  prospects^  and  the  pomp 
of  the  sunsets  which  I  have  witnessed  from  my  window* 
These  lake  districts  are  celebrated  for  tiieir  magnificent 
sunsets.  Nor  have  I  any  where  else  seen  such  picturesque 
clouds,  or  such  splendid  transitions  of  color;  there  is  in  it 
a  joyousness  and  a  play  of  color  altogether  unlike  the  soft 
and  mild  splendor  of  the  sky  of  the  South.  The  peculiar 
outline  of  the  mountains  is  also  very  attractive  to  me,  and 
Le  lion  couchant  becomes  every  day  more  animated  to  me. 
Lake  Ghamplain  has  received  its  name  from  the  brave  and 
wise  Frenchman,  Ghamplain,  who  first  discovered  and  then 
colonized  this  part  of  the  cou  ntry.  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont  were,  at  the  commencement,  peopled  from* 
France,  and  have  to  thank  French  missionaries  and  French 
colonists  for  their  first  cultivation.     Of  thin  but  little  now 
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remains  except  the  names  of  places  and  rivers,  and  some 
Catholic  seminaries.  Vast  forests,  large  lakeis  and  mount- 
ains, are  the  primeval  features  of  these  states ;  agriculture, 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  cutting  of  timber,  are  their 
principal  occupations.  ~  One  beantiful  mincnr  branch  of 
trade  is  the  preparation  of  maple-sugar,  which  is  in  con- 
siderable denmnd.  The  maple*tree  is  tapped  for  its  sap, 
as  the  birch-tree  with  us,  and  the  sugar  is  formed  in  small 
cakes  of  a  brown  color  and  Very  svreet  flavor. 

I  saw  yesterday  evening  at  this  house  a  great  assembly 
of  the  society  of  Burlington ;  cheerful  and  agreeable  coun- 
tenances were  there — many  such  among  the  young. 

There  was  in -the  company  a  universally  beloved  and 
esteemed  schoolmistress,  who  had,  from  her  youth  upward, 
labored  al<me  for  herself  and  her  family.  She  had  done 
this  so  successfully  as  to  be  able  to  educate  several  youn- 
ger brothers  and  sisters ;  id  pay  the  family  debts ;  maintain 
her  agfed  mother;  and,  finally,  build  her  a  dwelling-house. 
After  having  accomplished  all  this,  she  was  now,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  about  to  be  married  herself  to  a  man  to 
whom  she  had  long  been  engaged.  She  could  now  think 
about  her  own  happiness,  About  her  own  house  and  home. 
The  universal  sympathy  whieh  seemed  to  have  been  ex^ 
cited,  and  the  joy  with  which  I  heard  all  this  related, 
speak  highly  for  the  rest  of  the  community  by  whom  the* 
beautiful  life  and  happiness  of  one  humble  individual  is 
so  much  appreciated. 

Saratoga,  August  22(1. 

I  have  now  come  hither  from  the  society  of*  the  "White 
and  Grreen  Mountains,  from  the  world-despising  Shakers, 
to  the  most  fashionable,  the  worst,  and  most  worldly  place 
in  the  "United  States,  just  to  glance  at  and  receive  an  im- 
pression of  its  life  for  my  panorama  of  the  New  World. 

We  left  Burlington  yesterday.  Many  of  my  new  friends 
accompanied  us  by  steamer  across  the  lake,  and  our  po- 
lite ho.st,  the  ex-president  and-his  only  daughter-— a  dear- 
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ly  beloved,  but  physically  delicate  young  girl— came  on 
hither,  where  they  will  remain  a  couple  of  days  with  us. 
The  picture  of  that  romantic  lake,  and  of  the  colossal  re- 
posing granite  lion,  which  in  the  setting  sunlight  seemed 
to  increase  in  size,  while  it  receded  still  further  and  fur- 
ther into  the  dim  distance,  is  one  which  I  shall  ever  re- 
tain in  my  mind  among  the  most  beautiful  natural  soenes 
of  America.  We  reached  Saratoga,  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  New  York,  in  the  evening,  and  mad^  that  same 
evening  our  appearance  in  the  public  saloon. 

Several  couples,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  promenad- 
ing round  and  round  in  the  middle  of  the  room  beneath 
the  brilliant  chandeliers.  One  couple,  in  particular,  at- 
tracted our  attention.  It  was  a  very  handsome  young 
girl,  with  very  beautiful  and  quite  bare  shoulders,  and  a 
young  man,  elegant  and  handsome  also.  They  weiid,  it 
was  said,  the  present  season's  pair  of  lovers.  Among  the 
elderly  company  was  one  handsome  old  lady,  who  was 
said  to  be  very  like  Mrs.  Martha  Washington,  and  who 
was  dressed  in  the  same'  old-fashioned  style,  which  was 
so  very  becoming  to  her  that  she  looked  in  this  costume 
both  original  and  extremely  well.  I,  who  am  very  fond 
of  a  little  costume,  and  who  would  like  that  every  per- 
son should  dress  themselves  according  to  their  individu- 
ality, whether  of  £gure  or  fancy,  was  greatly  amused  by 
the  assembly,  and  as  I  chanced  to  meet  there  many  new 
and  old  acquaintances,  I  was  not  only  amused,  but  soon 
tired  and  was  obliged  to  leave. 

This  eveningj  howeVer,  there  is  io  be  the  great  ball  of 
the  season,  to  which  I  am  invited,  and  whither  I  shall  go 
to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen.  This  season  is  said  not  to 
be  very  brilliant,  owing  to  the  weather  having  been  cold 
and  wet.     It  now  rains. 

23rf.  Now  I  have  seen  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  namely, 
the  great  ball,  and  that  is  not  such  a  very  great  ball,  after 
all.     There  were  not  many  people,  and  among  the  people 
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nothing  xeoiarkable,  excepting  some  half  dozen  tasteful  and 
lovely  toilets.  It  would  be  imposaible  to  coaoeive  any  thing 
more  harmonious  and  elegant,  without  the  slightest  show- 
inees  or  extravaganoe.  The  ladies  who  wore  them  were 
also  handsome  and  agreeable,  and  had  in  their  costume 
adopted  the  style  which  best  suited  them.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  principal  belle  and  dancer  of  the  ball,  be- 
eause  she  was  so  very  singular  in  figure  and  style.  Her 
dancing  was  so  abrupt,  and  the  wreath  of  red  Provence 
roses  which  she*wore  was  placed  on  her  head  with  so  lit- 
tle grace,  that  I  only  wondered  at  her.  Neither  did  the 
gentlemen  dance  well;  the  polka  was  singularly  ungrace- 
ful. It  was  painful  to  me  to  see  some  pale  little  girls 
tricked  out  like  grown  people,  and  old  before  their  time. 
To  take  children  out  of  their  childhood  .is  to  destroy  the 
whole  of  their  future. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  ball  had  taken  it  into  his 
head  that  I  did  not  properly  appreciate  Girard  College  at 
Philadelphia,  and  took  upon  himself  to  be  my  instructor 
on  the  subject  of  this  college,  which  he  maintained  to  be 
unparalleled  in  the  whole  world.  I  observed  that  such 
institutigns  were  to  be  met  with  also  in  Switzerland  and 
France.  But  no,  not  wholly  such;  there  were  no  insti- 
tutions in  Europe  which  were  altogether  like  this  Amer- 
ican one,  which  was  vastly  superior,  as  he  would  now 
show  me.    • 

I  felt  myself  indescribably  incapable  of  learning,  and, 
sighing,  bethought  myself  of  Solomon's  words,  **  That  there 
was  a  time  for  all  things."  i  wished  to  look  quietly  at  the 
ball,  and  was  very  very  glad  when  some  new  and  agreeable 
acquaintance  put  an  end  to  the  lecture. 

And  it  has  often  happened  to  me  thus ;  just  as  I  have 
had  one  instance  of  American  assumption,  the  very  next 
moment  I  meet  w^ith  an  American  sense  of  forbearance. 

An  elderly  gentleman  at  Saratoga,  who  appeared  to  be 
in  ill  health,  but  whose  countenance  was  very  agreeable, 
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asked  me,  with  a  diffident  expression,  whether  I  really 
thonght  that  the  people  of  America  were  happier  than 
those  of  Europe? 

After  so  many  self-conceited  questions  about  America, 
it  was  a  real  refreshment  to  me,  and  I  was  glad  that  1 
V  cxmld  reply  that  I  believed  there  was  more  hope  here  than 
elsewhere,  and  that  in  &at  alone  consisted  a  greater  hap- 
piness. 

Spite  of  the  many  examjdes  I  have  had  of  American 
criticism  on  Americans,  I  can  not  deny  being  sometimes 
reminded  of  the  words  of  an  Englishman :  ^^  I  will  not  say 
that  the  Americans  do  not  do  many  great  things,  but  they 
are  not  done  in  a  heroio  way.  And  it  has  sometimes  ap* 
peared  to  me,  that  that  which  this  people  need  most  to 
make  them  really  great;  is  a  high-minded  dissatisfieMstion 
with  themselyes." 

But  is  this  to  be  found  among  Englishmen  or  French- 
men ?  Is  it  possessed  by  any  nation  excepting  in  its  no- 
blest representatives?  And  such  are  not  wanting  here, 
as  I  know  by  frequent  experience. 

The  illumination  of  the  public  buildings  in  the  evening 
at  Saratoga  was  tasteful.  The  supper  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  ball  showed  care  and  good  taste.  Our  sweet 
Vermont  flower,  Miss  N-,  was  unable— more  was  the  pity 
—to  be  with  us  this  evening.  J  took  leave  of  her  and  her 
father  with  regret,  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  accept  his 
invitation  to  be  present  with  him  at  a  grand  synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  will  be  held  next  month  in 
Maine. 

New  York,  September  4*h. 

Ah!  my  child,  what  a  whirl  of  changing  scenes,  occu- 
pation, and  engagements  have  not  the  latter  few  days  been ! 
I  could  scarcely  collect  my  faculties,  much  less  take  pen 
quietly  in  hand,  and  even  now  I  am  writing  on  flying  foot, 
ii>  e  Mercury,  if  I  may  so  say,  ready  to  be  carried  ofl*  at 
«   noment'.s  warning,  or  by  kind  friends.     Nevertheless,  I 
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"must  give  you  shortly,  and  ia  great  haste^  a  littiie  aooonnt 
of  my  proceedings. 

From  Saratoga  we  went  to  Lenox,  in  Massachusetts 
where,  aooording  to  arrangement,  I  met  my  exoelient 
friends  the  O.'s,  from  Boston.  I  here  also  parted  with  my 
agreeable  traveling  companion,  Mrs.  S.  and  her  husbaod, 
who  had  kindly  met  us  by  the  way. 

The  country  around  Len6x  is  romantically  lovely,  in- 
spired with  wood -covered  Mb,  ^  and  the  prettiest  little 
lakes.  Amid  this  scenery  have  Oatharine  Sedgwick  and 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  their  rural  homes.  I  had  been:  in- 
vited to  both,  and  I  wished  to  see  both.  I  spent  four-and- 
twenty  hours  with  the  excellent  and  amiable  Catharine 
Sedgwick  and  her  family,  enjoying  her  company  and  that 
of  several  agreeable  ladies.  There  were  no  gentlemen-— 
gentlemen,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  rare  in  social  circles  of 
this  neighborhood.  But  they  were  less  missed  Jiere  than  is 
generally  the  case  in  society,  because  the  women  of  this 
little  circle  are  possessed  of  unusual  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion—;several  of  them  endowed  with  genius  and  talent  of 
a  high  order.  Fanny  Eemble  has  her  home  here  when 
she  resides  in  America;  at  the  present  time  she  is  in  En- 
gland. The  scenery  is  beautiful ;  these  ladies  enjoy  it  and 
each  other's  society,  and  life  lacks  nothing  to  the  greater 
number. 

I  am,  in  a  general  way,  strw^k  with  the  number  of  la- 
dies, and  the  scarcity  of  gentlemen  in  the  homes  of  the 
lesser  cities  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  gentlemen  rut^ 
over  to  the  larger  cities,  or  to  the  Grreat  West,  to  carry  on 
business,  to  construct  rail- ways,-  or  to  acqtiire  wealth  in 
one  way  or  another.  Many  solitary  ladies  are  met  with  in 
these  Eastern  States,  who  are  neither  wantitig  in  charms 
or  endowments  of  soui,  and  yet  who  grow  old  unmakried. 
I  have  heard  many  of  these  wish  for  themselves  a  wider 
sphere  of  activity,  the  opportunity  for  leading  a  more 
choer ful  and  more,  generally  useful  life.     The  old  lament 
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over  the  stagnation  and  the  heaviness  of  life,  which  I  heard 
in  Europe,  in  repeated  here  also.  It  ought  not  to  be  so 
here,  in  the  young  New  World. 

I  spent  an  extremely  agreeable  day  with  Miss  Sedgwick^ 
and  oj^  evening  with  Hawthorne,  in  an  endeavor  in  con- 
verse. But,  whether  it  was  his  fault  or  mine,  I  can  not 
say,- but  it  did  not  suec^.  I  had  to  talk  by  myself,  and 
at  length  became  quite  dejected,  and  felt  I  know  not  how 
Nevertheless,  Hawthorne  was  evidently  kind,  and  wished 
to  make  me  comfinrtable— -but  we  could  not  get  on  togeth« 
er  in  conversation.  It  was,  however,  a  pleasure  to  me  to- 
see  his  beautiful,  significt^nt,  though  not  perfectly  harmo- 
niouj3  head.  The  forehead  is  capacious  and  serene  as  Ihe 
arch  of  heaven,  an4  a  thick  mass  of  soft  dark  brown  hair 
beauti&illy  clustered  around  it;  the  fine,  deep-set  eyee 
glance  from  beneath  wellrarohed  eyebrows  like  the  dark 
but  dear  lakes  of  the  neighborhood,  lying  in  the  sombre 
bosom  of  mountain  and  forest;  the  nose  is  refined  and  reg- 
ular in  form;  the  smile,  like  that  of  the  sun  smiling  over 
the  summer  woods;  nevertheless,- it  has  a  bitter  expres- 
sion. The  whole  upper  part  of  the  countenance  is  clas- 
sically beautiful,  but  the  lower  part  does  not  perfectly  cor- 
respond, and  is  deficient  in  decided  character. 

Immediately  in  front  of  Hawthorne's  house  lies  one  of 
those  small  clear  lakes,  with  its  sombre  margin  of  forest, 
which  characterize  this  dis^ict,  and  Hawthorne  seems 
greatly  to  eirjoy  the  view  of  it,  and  the  wildly  wooded 
country.  His  amiable  wife  is  inexpressibly  happy  to  see 
him  so  happy  heve.  A  smile,  a  word  from  him  conveys 
more  to  her  than  long  speeches  from  other  people.  She 
reads  his  very  soul,  and — ''he  is  the  best  of  husbands." 
£ose,  the  youngest  child,  is  still  on  the  mother's  breast 
Hawthorne's  house  is  a  happy,  quiet  little  abode,  embrac- 
ing a  beautiful  family  life. 

At  the  rural  inn  where  I  was  staying  with  my  friends, 
the  jO.'S)  aino  resided-  as  guests  several  young  girls  for  the 
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benefit  of  coiintry  air  and  life.  There  was  lalso  a  hand- 
some and  still  youthful  mother,  with  five  handsome  daugh- 
ters. I  one  morning  asked  every  one  of  these  what  she 
wished  for  as  her  ultimatum  in  life.  Every  one  replied 
by  mentioning  some  tolerably  indifferent  oooupation  and 
condition  of  life.  I  reproached  them  with  not  being  can* 
did,  and  asked  them  whether -in  their'  oonsoienoe  they 
would  not  reply,  as  an  amiable  young  girl  had  done  to 
whom  I  had  once  put  the  same  question,  ''  To  h6  marricid, 
and  to  see  all  my  friends  happy  around  me?"'  The  young 
girls  laughed,  and  two  of  them  said  "  Yes,  if  the  right 
man  came."  And  this  reply  is  ohatacteristio  of  the  young 
American's  state  of  life  and  feeling.-  These  young  girls, 
indulged  by  every  one,  enjoying  their  life- and  their  liber- 
ty,  without  compulsion  or  restraint  of  any  kind,  ftre  not 
likely  to  be  anxious,  or  to  trouble  themselves  about  tike 
circumstances  of  their  lives.  Yet  they  will  not  say  "  no" 
when  "the  right  man  comes."  And  for  many  young 
girls  he  comes  quite  too  soon ;  at  least,  so  it  seems  to  me, 
in  many  Cases  where  they  are  married  as  soon  as  they 
cease  to  be  children.  I  have  heard  of  a  young  girl  w1m> 
was  married  at  fourteen,  and  then  was  sent  by  her  hus- 
band to  a  girls'  school. 

I  paid  a  visit  with  my  friends  on  Sunday  to  the  Shaker 
community  at  New  Lebanon,  which  is  merely  a  few  miles 
distant  from  Lenox.  We  were  again  tiiere  in  a  great 
assembly;  saw  precisely  the  same  figures  in  the  dance, 
and  heard  the  same  kind  of  discourse  and  singing  as  I 
had  heard  a  year  before.  The  same  firiendly  Shaker  sis- 
ters brought  forward  benches  for  the  spectators ;  the  same 
elder  Evans  stood  up  and  delivered  the  same  kind  of  re- 
proving sermon.  Every  thing  had  stood  dtill ;  every  thing 
stood  exactly  at  the  same  point,' or  moved  in  the  same 
circle. 

During  my  stay  in  this  -part  of  the  country  it-was  very 
cold.     The  stalks  of  the  potatoes  in  the  potato-fields  were 
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qnite  destroyed  by  frost.  The  wind  was  keen,  and  full  of 
a  frosty  feeling.  I  never  remenaber  in  Sweden  to  have 
felt  it  so-oold  in  the  month  of  August. 

I  went  with  the  O.'s  from  Lenox  to  ^ew  York  throdgh 
the  beautiful  Housatonio  Valley,  the  wonderfully  pictur- 
esque and  sometimes  splendidly  gloomy  scenery  of  which 
not  all  the  rattle,  and  the  dust,  and  the  smoke  of  the  rail- 
way could  prevent  me  from  seeing,  though  I  can  not  say 
enjoying,  so  much  does  the  mind  beoome  confounded  by 
this  fnode  of  traveling. 

Not  far  from  New  Yoi<k  we  removed  into  another  train, 
as  long  as  a  long  street;  and  down  which  we  wandered 
through  lines  of  people,  from  one  carriage  to  another,  be- 
fore wd  could  find  places.  This  moving  street  was  a  train 
conveying  certainly  a  tbonsand  persons.  By  this  we  ar- 
rived at  New  York ;  nor  was  I  sorry,  with  it,  to  bid  fare- 
well to  American  rail- way  trains.  Excellent  as  tiiey  are 
in  many  respects,  especially  by  the  convenience  they  'are 
to  all,  and  by  theif  low  prices,  equaljy  reasonable  td  all, 
they  are  fatiguing  in  a  high  degree.  After  the  first  two 
hours,  there  is  an  end  of  aU  pleasure  in  traveling,  and 
one  sinks  into  a  snfiering  and  stnpid  state ;  one  feels  one's 
self  not  a  human  being,  but  a  portmanteau,  and  I,  for  my 
part,  can  not  conceive  a  less  beneficial  or  pleasurable 
mode  of  traveling.^  One  can  not  enjoy  a  monthful  of 
fresh  air.  If  the  quantity  of  smoke  and  dust  could  be 
diminished,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  travelers 
The  European  rail-way  trains,  of  which  I  have  any  expe- 
rience, are  all  greatly  superior  to  the  American  in  this 
respect. 

At  New  York  I  parted  with  the  O.'s.  Ah  !  it  was  pain- 
ful for  me  to  part  with  these  friends,  thinking,  probably, 
that  I  might  never  see  him  more — my  kind  physician, 
my  beloved  Mary  Anne,  his  wife !  And  to  the  last  mo^ 
ment  they  overwhelmed  me  with  proofs  of  love — ^I  can 
not  call  tiiem  any  thing  else.     Foremost  among  these  I 
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reckon  the  direotions  whioh  he  has  given  for  tae  manage* 
meat  of  your  health,  according  to  the  information  J  have 
given  him  of  your  state,  and  the  ample  supply  of  home- 
opathic medicines  whioh  he  has  provided  both  for  you 
and  me. 

Thus  he  and  she — ah !  ray  Agatha,  the)re  are  little  af- 
fectionate motherly  or  sisterly  attentions  and  kindnesaea 
which  are  invaluable  to  the  stranger  in  a  foreign  Lind, 
and  which  affect  me  more  than  large  gifts,  and  I  have  to- 
thank  her  for  such  services,  as  .well  as  many  other  moth- 
erly-hearted women,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Cuba. 
When  I  think  how  their  hands  laboi^  for  me,  bow  they 
cared  for  me  to  the  most  minute  details,  I  feet  that  I  maat 
press  those  hands  to  my  heart  and  to  my  lips.  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  her  kind,  beautiful  countenance,  his  grave 
eyes,  with  their  glance  so  full  of  sentiment,  and  again  I 
shall  most  certainly  behold  them  at  the  resurrection.  It 
can  not  be  otherwise.  The  expression  of  such  spirits  can 
not  die.  ' 

'<  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body,'' 
says  St.  J^aul. 

Among  the  friends  who  met  me  in  New  York  was  Pro- 
fessor De  v.,  from  Charlottesville.  But  no  longer  full  of 
eheerfulness.  His  beautiful  home  was  now  a  house  of 
mourning.  His  young  wife,  my.  beloved" hoe tess  there, 
had  died  in  giving  birth  to  her  first  child.  I  was  moat 
sincerely  grieved  for  him  and  his  moiherless  child. 
.  I  spent  some  days  at  New  York  in  making  .a  cIomt 
acquaintance  with  that  portion  of  the  life  of  the  great 
city  which  belongs  to  its  night-side,  to  the  dark  realm  of 
shadows  and  of  hell,  as  it  exists  dn  the  earth.  I  Wander- 
ed through  it,  however,  accompanied  by  an  angel  of  light. 
I  can  not  otherwise- speak  of  the  Q^uaker  lady  who  accom- 
panied me,  for  her  countenance  was  bright  and  beautiful 
as  the  purest  goodness,  and  above  her  mild  blue  eyes 
arohfid  theouelves  brows  as  bright  aa  those  of  the  god 
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Balder  must  have  }>een-*thay  resembled  merely  a  bright 
golden  line. 

Mrs.  Gr.  is  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  old  Quaker^ 
Isaac  Hopper.  The  daughter  has  inherited  from  the  fa- 
ttier that  firm  spirit  of  human  love  and  that  steadfastness 
of  character  which,  neither  shrinks  nor  turns  back  from 
any  impediment  on  the  path  which  she  has  resolved  to 
pursue.  A  great  porti<Hi  of  her  time  is  occupied  in  oaring 
for  the  imfortujitfte,  the  guilty,  and  the  prisoner ;  and  so 
universally  knowji  and  respected  is  her  activity  in  these 
respects,  that  all  prisons,  all  public  benevolent  institutions) 
are  open  to  her,  and  whoever  walks  at  her  side  through 
the  abandoned  haunts  of  New  York  may  feel  himtitelf  in 
safety.  Her  bright  and  mild  countenance  is  known  even 
in  the  darkest  places  as  a  messenger  of  light. 

I  went  with  her  one  day  through  that  part  of  New 
York  called  the  Five  Points,  because  I  wished  to  see  this 
region,  in  which  the  rudest  and  the  most  degraded  portion 
of  the  population  of  Now  York  were  thronged  togetheri 
probably  through  the  attraction  which  causes  like  to  seek 
like.  Not  long  ago  it  was  unsafe  for  a  stranger,  within 
these  purlieus..  But  the  Method ists^  of  New  York  con- 
ceived the  divinely  bold  idea  of  building  a  church  to  God 
in  the  heart  of  this  central  point  of  vice  and  misery.  They 
hired  a  house,  sent  a. minister  to  reside  there,  established 
schools,  work-rooms,  &c.,  which  would  give  ample  space 
for  >*  the  other  master."  The  contest  between  good  and 
evil  has  just  begun  in  the  .Five  Points,  and  already  sever- 
al  signs  betoken  victory. 

The  Five  Points  is  one  of  the  oldest  portions  of  New 
York,  and  received  its  name  from  five  streets  .which  open 
here  into  a  large  square.  These  streets,  and  especially 
the  square,  are  the  haunts  of  the  extremest  misery  of  that 
great  city.  Lower  than  to  the  Five  Points  it  is  not  pes* 
sible  for  fallen  human  nature  to  sink.  Here  ttre  public 
dens  of  prostitution,  where  miserable  .wiom^a  keep  SQ^^all* 
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ed  "fancy -men'*  and  "fanoy- women."  Quarrels  and 
blows,  theft  and  even  murder,  belong  to  the  order  of  day 
and  night.  There  is  in  the  square,  in  particular,  one 
large,  yeilow-oolored,  dilapidated  old  house,  called  "  the 
Old  Brewery,"  because  formerly  it. was  employed  as  such. 
This  house  is  properly  the  head-quarters  of  vice  and  mis- 
ery. And  the  old.  brewer  of  all  the  world V  misery,  the 
Evil  One  hiniself,  has  dominiqA  there  at  this. day. 

We,  Mrs.  G.  and  myself,  ^ent  alone  through  this  house, 
where  we  visited  many  hidden  den3,  and  conversed  with 
their  inhabitants.  We  considered  it  better  And  safer  to 
go  about  here  alone  than  in  company  with  a  gentleman. 
Neither  did  we  meet  any  instance  of  rudeness  or  ^ven  in- 
civility. We  saw  young  lads  sitting  at  the^gaming-ta- 
ble  with  old  ruffians ;  unfortunate  women  suffering  from 
horrible  diseases;  sickly  children;  giddy  young  girls ;  ill- 
tempered  women  quarreling  with  the  \Yhol^  world;  .and 
some  families  also  we  saw,  who  seemed  to  me  wretched 
rather  through  poverty  than  moral  degradation.  From 
unabashed,  hardened  crime,  to  those  who,  sinking  under 
the  consequences  of  vice,  are  passing  down  to  death-— 
without  an  ear  to  listen  to  their  groans,  without  sympa* 
thy  and  without  hope — is  there,  in  every  grade  of  moral 
corruption,  festering  and  fermenting  in  the  Old  Brewery ; 
filth,  rags,  pestilent  air,  every  thing  was  in  that  Old  Brew, 
ery ;  and  yet  there,  after  all,  I  did  not  see  any  thing  worse 
than  I  had  seen  before  in  Paris,  London,  and  Stockhdlm. 
Ah!  in  all  large  cities  where  human  massc^s  congregate, 
may  be  found  the  Old  Brewery  of  vice  and  misery,  and 
Where  the  Old  Brewer  distills  his  poison.  The  ofTscouring 
of  society  flows  hither,  becomes  still  more  corrupt,  and 
will  thence  corrupt  the  atmosphere  of  society,  until  the 
fresh  and  better  life  obtains  power  over  the  old  leaven— 
the  new  church  oter  the  Old  Brewery.  A  great  movement 
exists  in  this  direction  at  the  present  time.  The  Church 
if  <3hrist  tettods  itself  not  merely  to  the  sdul^  but  is  bo- 
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ginning*  to  oomprehend  the  whde  human  being ;  to  de- 
velop itself  in  schols,  in  sanitary  wardship,  in  every  kind 
of  institution  which  promotes  the  wholesome  work  of 
Christian  love  on  earth,  both  for  soul  and  body,-  and  re- 
peats the  words  of  the  Lord  to  the  leper:  "I  will;  be 
thou  clean !" 

•  From  the  Old  Brewery  and  its  horrible  figures  we  went 
to  the  Mission  House'  in  the  square  directly  opposite,  and 
had  a  long  conversation  with  the  missionary,  Mr.  N.,  a 
man  with  a  dark,  bold  eye,  and  that  faith  in  Grod  which 
can  remove  mountains,  and  with  somewhat  of  that  faith 
also-  in  himself  which  may  tend  to  self-deception,  and  to 
the  belief  that  more  is- done  than  is  actuatly  the  case. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  hasty  conversions  of  sinners, 
long  accustomed  to  the  indulgence  of  besetting  vices,  are 
rare,  ^nd  not  to  be  too  much  relied  upon.  Hypocrisy  in 
also  one  scheme  of  the  old  serpent's. 

In  the  middle  of  the  square  of  the  Five  Points  there  is, 
as  in  many  squares  of  New  York,  a  little  green  indosure 
of  trees  and  bushes.  It  looks,  however,  dry  and  withered ; 
no  careful  hands  water  the  trees  whidi  attempt  to  put 
forth  foliage,  and  on  the  fencing  around  it  hang  rags  to 
dry.  / 

It  has  often. strockmpe  how  chance,  or  a  mysterious 
foreknowledge,  which,  without  human  consciousness,  con* 
corns  itself  with  hnm&m  affairs,  gives  symbolic,  or,  as  it 
were,  prophetic  appellations  to  things,  places,  or  persons 
who  afterward  accomplish  that  which  their  appellations 
seem  to  haye  predestined  them- to.  This  I  found  to  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  Five  Points,  the  Old  Brewery, 
and  the  prison  which  nearly  abuts  upon  this  region.  The 
great  prison  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  called  the  Tombs, 
from  the  massive,  monumental  style  of  buildibg  employed 
in  it.  The  prison  itself  is.  of  granite,  and  in  the  Egyptian 
style-^heavy,  but  magnificent.  ■  A  massive  lofty  granite 
wall^  like  the  wall  of  i^  f&rtrees,  Surrounds  the  cimrty  ia 
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whioh  stands  ihe  prison-house. like  a  taat,  regulac^.tpftss* 
ive  block  of  hewn  granite.  When  one  stands  within  the 
magnificent  portaU  of  this  wall,  one  seems  to  stand  with- 
in a  gigantic  tomb.  And  so  it  is.  It  gives  admittance 
to  the  offseoaring  of  the  criminals  of  the  great  city.  Ooa 
portion  condemned  and  executed  here,  another  pprtjoa 
conveyed  hence  to  Black  well's  Island,  where  is  situated 
the  House  of  Correction  proper  for  New  York«  Few  are 
they  who  leave  this  place  firee,  who  do  not  return  hither 
to  foe  more  severely  punished  of  to  die.  .  The  Old  Brewr 
ery  furnishes  unceasing  food  for  the  Tombs. 

Before  the  door  of  the  prison,  in  the  interior  court,  sat  a 
fine  general,  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  as  keeper  or  or- 
derly of  the  prison,  with  diamond  rings  on  his  6ngers,  and 
a  diamond  breast-pin  in  his  ahirt.  Whether  they  were 
genuine,  I  can  not. say;  they  loqked,  however,  as-thou^h 
they  were;  but  that  the  -man  himself  was  not  of  genuine 
human  worth  was  not  difficult  to  see,  neither  that  he  was 
out  of  his  place  here  He  was- in  a  high  degree  haughty 
and  selfrsufficient,  and  did  not  even  raise  his  hat  to  the 
noble,  beautiful  lady  who  addressed  him,  much  less  raise 
himself..  She  showed  her  card  of  iAtroduction,  and  we 
Were  allowed  to  pass  in,  first  into  a  room  in  whiqh  many 
of  the  officials  of  the  prison  were  assembled.  The  person 
who  was  evidently -the  principal  here,, a  fat  man  with  a 
large  face,  sat  with  his  hat  on  his  head  and  one  of  his  feet 
placed  high  against  the  wall,  and  one  newspaper  hanging 
over  his  leg,  while  he  was  bm^by  reading  another  v^ich  he 
h^ld  in  his  hands.  On  Mrs.  Q*.  mildly  and  politely  ad- 
dressing him,  he  turned  his  head  toward  us  slightly,  but 
neither  raised  his  hat  nor  his  upraised  fool  from  the^  wall, 
and  then  putting  some  question  with  as  surly,  a  mien  as 
if  he  had  been  addressing  some  person  in  custody,  let  us 
welt  a  moment,  after  which  we  were  allowed  to  enter, 
which  probably  would  not  have  been  the  t^ase  if  he  dared 
to  have  biodiered  it.    We  could  not  avoid  cenmrkiiiK  iMrik 
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DEiany  of  these  jailers  looked  as  if  they  ought  to  have  haen 
arhong  the  prisooers,  nay)  even  looked  mnch  worse  than 
many  of  them. 

I  could  not  but  be  greatly  surprised  at  the  disorder 
which  prevailed  in  the  great  prison  of  the  men,  which  is 
built  of  an  elliptical  form,  with  a  gallery  running  in  front 
of  thQ  cells.  The  prisoners  were  walking  about,  talking, 
smoking  oigars,  while  dealers  in  cigars  and  other  wares 
were  wending  abont  freely  among  thera.  Many  of  the 
oelbwere  occupied  by  two  prisoners.  There  were  several 
condemned  prisoners-*— two  condemned  to  death.  I  asked 
one  of  these,  who  was  a  man  of  some  little  edaoation,  how 
he  felt  himself  in  prison?  "Oh,"  replied  he,  with  bitter 
irony,  ^*  as  well  as  any  one  can  do  who  has  every  moment 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  his  sentence  of  death  before  his 
eyes;"  and  he  showed  me  a  paper  pasted  on  the  wall,  on 
which  might  be  read,  badly  written,  the  day  and  hour  when 
he  was  to  be  hanged.  The  prisoners  were  much  more  po- 
lite and  agreeable- to  us  than  the  gentlemen  on  duty  had 
been.  Some  of  them  .seemed  pleased  by  our  visit,  and 
thanked  us,  and  talked  in  a  cordial  maoner. 
*  While  we  were  there,  a  drunken  old  man  was  brought 
in^  the  lower  part  of  the  prison.  The  manner  in  which 
he. was  carried  in  and  thrown  into  the  cell  exhibtted  a  high 
degree  of  cbarseness.  I  was  the  whole  time  in  one  con- 
tinued 'State  of  amazement  that  a  prison  in  the  Unit^ 
States — ^the  prisons  of  which  country  have  been  so  highly 
praised  in  Europe^— should  present  such  scenes  and  be  in 
such  a  Ocmdition;  But  the  city  of  New  York,  like  the  pris- 
ons of  New  York,  are  not  the  specimens  by  which  Amer- 
ican cities  and  prisons  should  be  judged.  The  prison  of 
J^hiladelphiawas  very  unlike  this.    - 

We  found  the  condition  of  the  female  portion  of  the 
Tombs  very  unlike  that  of  the  males.  Here  a  woman 
had  sway,  and  she  was  one  of  those  genial,  powerful  char- 
aeters  which  canvMate^uound  them  a  new  state  of  orders 
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governed  by  wholesome  influences.  Her  foitn^  which  in* 
dioated  great  cordiality  and  considerable  physical  power^ 
seemed  made,  as  it  were,  to  sustain  the  children  of  the 
prison— to  elevate,  not  to  depress  them.  She  was  cheer- 
fol,  and  hearty,  and  good-tempered,  yet  nevertheless  so 
resolnte  with  the  prisoners  that  Hone  of  them  ventured  to 
dppose  her.  Many  seemed  to  look  upon  her  as  a  mother, 
and  she  seemed  to  regard  many  of  thera  as  diseased  chil- 
dren rather  than  as  criminals ;  this  was  thb  case,  in  par- 
ticnlar,  with  those  who  were  imprisoned  for  drunkenness. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Poster  !  oh,  Missi  Foster  !"•  laraetited  one 
scarcely  half  conscious  woman,  who  was  waking  up  in  one 
cell  from  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  "I  am  now  here  again!" 

"  Yes,  that  you  are,  you  poor  thing!"  said  Miss  Pos- 
ter, and  went  compassionately  to  lift  her  head  from  the 
extremely  uneasy  position  into  which  it  had  fallen  in  her 
drunken  sleep. 

When  she  entered  the  cells,  the  prisoners  talked  to  her 
as  to  a  guardian'  and  a  friend.  One  woman,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  many  times,  and  brought  hither  for  drunken- 
ness, but  who  always,  during  the  time  of  her  imprison- 
ment, had  behaved  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  had 
become  so  attached  to  Miss  Foster  that  she  begged  to  be 
allowed  always  to  remain  in  prison*,  where  she  would  as- 
sist Miss  Foster.  This  had  been  permitted  to  her,  and 
she  was  very' useful  to  Miss  Foster  in  the  prison.     •    , 

One  room  in  the  prison  is  called  "The  Five  Days' 
Eoom,"  or  "  The  Incurable's  Room ;"  here  women  are 
taken  who  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  a  state  of  drunk- 
eiMiess.  After  five  days'  confinement  they  are  dismissed. 
From  ihe  prisoners'  room  we  went  into  the  court  where 
the  five-days'  prisoners  sit  during  the  day,  after  they  have 
slept  out  their  debauch.  Here  between  forty  and  fifty 
women  were  assembled,  many  of  whom  were  quite  young, 
and  some  handsome.  Among  these  women  were  also  fe- 
male vagrants,  or  such  as.  had  been  taken  up  for  quarrel- 
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Hig  and  making  disturbanoes  ia  the  sjtreets.  during  the 
night.  One  of  these,  a  very  young  and  pretty  woman, 
wept  bitterly.  Mrs.  Gr.  spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  asked 
hex  whether  she  would  not  oome  into  tlie  Home  (mean- 
ing the  Home  in  ]^ew  York  for  fallen  women),  and  there 
be  well  cared  for^  and  receive  in:itruction,  and  afterward 
bo  placed  in  aervicQ  with  some  respectable  family.  She 
gratefully  accepted  the  offer,^  and  the  whole  thing  was  ar- 
ranged. As  ^soon  as  her  five:  days  of  imprisonment  had 
expired^  she  was  to  be  received  into  the  Home,  Thus  is 
the  lost  sheep  sought  for  among  the  tombs,  and  brought 
a^aia  under  the  care  of  tjie  Good  Shepherd  and  his  faith- 
f4al  servants. 

Xhe  same  question  was  put  by  Mrs.  Gr.  to  another  young 
woman,  a  handsome  but  wild  Irish  girl.  -  She  replied  scorn- 
fully, **  No!  she  ^yould  net  go  to  such  a  place!"  "  Why 
'  i^t?"  inquired  Mrs.  G.,  smiling  kindly ;  ^<  is  it  not  a  good 
place?"  <<0h  yea,  ma'am,  a  yery.good  pjaoe,  very  goocU 
but — ^yet  I  won't  go  there." 

That  wild  spirit  evidently  required  a  long  trial  yet  be- 
fore it  would  yield. 

There  also  were  two  young  negro  women :  I  asked  on6 
if  she  were  a  Christian.  .    • 

^'No,  ma'am,"  replied  sl^e. 

**  Have  you  not  heard  of  Christ?"     • 

*'Yes,  roa'am^"    ^     - 

"Don't  you  love  him?" 

"Yes,  oh  yes,  him,  but— I  have  seen  many  things;  I 
.can  not  become  a  Christian." 

"But  why  not,  if  you  love  Christ?", 

"  I  have  been  servant  with  many  Christians ;  I  ha^e 
ficen  many  things :  I  can  not  turn  to  a  Christian*" 

She  would  give  no  other  reason*  , 

During  our  conversation  with  these  women,  I  could  not 
but  observe  that  they  were  attentive,  and,  as  it  were, 
atruck  by  every  rational  word  which  was  spoken  to  them 
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iti  a  oalm  and  kind  manner.  Opposition  and  boldness  of 
expression  in  jblII  instances  gave  way,  and' a  better,  more 
thoughtfal  expression  took  its  place.  These  sotfls  were 
evidently  not  hardened,  and  wonld  open  themselves  to-re- 
ceive  the  again  and  again  reonrring  rays  of  light. 

We  fonnd  a  great  number  of  the  pri^^oners  out  in  the 
large  tx>urt  which  surrounded  the  interior,  of  the  prison., 
and  among  them  a  boy  of  about  ten  years  of  eege, 

"What  had  he  done,  to  be  a  prisoner  here ?" 
-  "  Nothing,"  was  the  reply ;  but  he  -had  been  found  at 
night  in  the  streets,  lying  now  here,  now  there,  and  could 
not  give  any  account  of  a  residence,  and  as  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  him,  they  had  brought  him  in  hith- 
er, where  he  had  been  for  a  long  time.  While  we  talked 
with  the  little  boy,  many  of  the  prisoners  collected  arot^nd 
us,  all  speaking  kind  words  tp  the  boy,  and  praising  him 
greatly.  I  saw  tears  flow  from  the  eyes  of  the  mothedy 
lady  over  the  neglei>ted  motherless  boy,  aad  I  heard  ber 
softly^  promise  to  take  charge  of  him,  and  come  and  take 
him  outi 

While  we  were  thus  standing  here,  we  perceived  a 
fnoveroent  in  the  court.  The  gates  were  heard  to  open, 
and  thcL  words  "  The  Black  Maria !  the  Black  Maria !" 
passed  thorough  the  crowd.  And  in  came  through  the  g^t^s 
of  the  prison  court  a  large  sort  of  wooden  chest,  or  cara- 
van, painted  red,  and  drawn  by  two  horses.  This  was  the 
vehicle  which  each  day  fetched  from  the  various  stations 
in  the  city  such  persons  as  have  been  found  by  the  police 
out  in  the  streets  during  the  night,  and  had  been  convey- 
ed io  station-houses.  They  were  carried  to  the  Tombs 
to  undergo  examination  and  receive  sentence.  This  red 
vehicle  has  received  the  name  of  the  Black  Maria  from 
its  having  first  driven  a  blade  woman  of  that  name  to  the 
Tombs.  '       •    - 

The  red  omnibus  drew  up  before  a  gate  of  the  prison, 
the  door  was  opened,  as  in  any  other  omnibus,  and  out 
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barfte  boys,  and  women,  and  men,  many  of  them  reMm^ 
Bling  the  personages  of  the  Old  Brewery.  .  They  dbap^ 
peared  with'm  the  pritM>n,  and  the  vehioie  was  then  im« 
mediately  refiired  with  a  new  load,  who  were  now  to  be 
conveyed  from  the  Tombs  to  the  House  of  Correction  on 
Blaokwell's  Island.      '  :  . 

•We  were  shown  within  the  court  the  place  where  crim- 
inals are  executed. 

Beford  I  leave  the  Tombs,  I  must  give  a  parting  glance 
-at  Miss  Foster — that'liviDg,  genial,  bright  form  among 
the  Tombs ;  for  her  face,  her  cordiality,  her  patience,  and 
good  humor,  the  vigorous  strength  and  persaverance  with 
which  she  has  lived  for  mkny  years  among  the  population 
of  the  Tombs,  was  a  heart'Strebgthening  sight.  She  had, 
within  the  court  of  the  female  prison,-had  a  little  flower- 
garden  laid  out  and  planted  with  flowers ;  and  mignonette 
diffused  Its  fragrance  around,  geraniums  were  in  blossom, 
and  Provence  roses  in  bud :  to  such  prisoners  as  behaved 
well,  or  were  very  much  oast  down,  she  gave  some  of 
these  flowers.  I  received  from  hcfr  hand  a  Provence  rose- 
bud, which  I  have  kept  in  memory  of  her,  and  the  hope 
of  the  Tombs ;  for  within  these  Tombs  I  had  beheld  the 
work  of  resurrection. 

Yet  still  I  had  received  a  gloomy  impreiision  from  them. 
And  I  heard  that  in  the  great  prison  of  Sing-Sing,  dark 
scenes  and  abuse  in  the  wardship  of  the  prisoners  have 
latelyoceurred.  The  society  for  the  visiting  of  prisoners, 
of  which  Isaac  Hopper  is  a  member,  has  within  a  short 
period  revealed  several  such  facts.  This  society  exercises 
a  salutary  control  over  the  wardens  of  prisons,  and  .their 
conduct  and  government,  and  it  performs  its  work  without 
hostility  or  opposition. 

The  following  day,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Gr.,  J  visited 
the  institution  for  poor  or  orphan  children,  on  Randall's 
Island,  a  salubrious  and  excellent  locale  for  the  purpose. 
Here  were  large  houses  for  the  children,  and  a  large  hos- 

Cc2 
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pital  for  the  siok  among  them,  and  all  was  in  the  highest 
degree  ^orderly,  neat,  and  in  good  condition  as  regarded 
oatward  management ;  not  so  with  regard  to  the  inward. 
Among  these  ten  or  twelve  hundred  children,  there  lacked 
mothers  or  motherly  women.  The  children  were  well 
kept,  but  like  machines  in  a  manufactory;  they  produced 
on  my  mind  a  sorrowful  impression;  althojigh  their  t^pirit 
of  life  was  not  destroyed,  they  could  be  unruly  enough 
sometimes.  The  superintendent,  whom  I  savf  sitting 
among  brightly-scoured  copper. kettles,  produced  upon  me 
herself  the  effect  of  a  copper  vessel,  so  hard  and  dismal 
did  she  look,  not  in  the  leiast  like  Miss  Foster.  And  a 
Miss  Foster,  and  many  such  a^  her,'  are  so  necessary  for 
Hbe  modier  warders  and  educators  of  such  poor  children 
as  these!  Here,  it  is'^true^  there  is  dne  warm-h^ltrted 
and  benevolent  woman ;  but  age  and  increasing  ill  health 
have  disabled,  her  &r  activity.  The  copper-madam  was 
also  old  and  dried^up  enough  to  have  taken  her  leave,  bqt 
she  was  retained,  it  was  said,  for-  <<  consideration'  sake." 

Bat  a  still  sadder  impressionwas  produced  upon  me  by 
the  hospital  for  sick  children,  well  kept  and  well  managed 
as  it  seemed  to  be  with  regard  to  cleanliness  and  general 
convenience.  A  number  of  children,  for  instance,  who 
are  here  for  diseases  of  the  eyes,  were  sitting  in  formal 
circles  on  the  floor,  without  having  any  thing  to  do  or  any 
thing  to  play  with.     They  sat  silent  .and  inanimate. 

^*  Have  these  little  ones  no  playthings  ?"  asked  I. 

'^  They  had  had  playthings,  given  them  by  the  ladies, 
but  they  pnly  broke  them,"  was  the  reply. 

<<  But  are  they  not  allowed  to  employ  themselves  with 
anything?" 

**  They  must  do  nothing  qn  account  of  their  eyes." 

Any  one  who  knows  how  easily  children  will  create  for 
themselves  a  whole  little  world  of  living  objects  merely 
with  little  stones,  pieces  of  wood,  iir-cones,  and  such  like 
trides,  and  how  happy  they  will  be  With  them,  must  won- 
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der.to  see  these  little  creatures  iso  devoid  of  all  means  of 
enjoyment  and  pastime,  because  *'  they  break  theirplay- 
things."  And  if  they  do,  what  is  that  in  comparison  with 
the  biankness  and  deadness  of  life  which  they  are  now 
reduced  to,  and  which  niust  convert  them  into  idiots  if  it 
is 'long  continued  thus  ? 

There  were  ^t  the  Deaconess's  institution  at  Kaisers- 
worth  .  childreii  also  with  diseases  of  the  eye,  but  how 
cheerful  and  animated  .they  were,  each  and  all  occupied 
with  games  or  little  playthings  which  did  not  require  eye- 
sight. All  cotdd  sing  cheerful  and  beautiful  sokigs,  and 
gentle  sister/^  the  deaconesses,  took  motherly  charge  af 
them. 

These  institutions  on  Randall's  Island  as  little  corre* 
sponded  with  that  which  one  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  Christian  mind  and  power  of  the  New  World  as  the 
prison  of  New  York.  The  mismanagement  of  the  prison- 
ers is  chargeable  upon  the  men,  that  of  the  children  upon 
the  women. 

.  The  Houses  of  Correction  on  Blackwell's  Island  are  cel- 
ebrated for  being  well  managed,  and  for  fully  accomplish- 
ing their  intention,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  have  vis- 
ited them ;  but.  Marcus  S.  and  W.  H.  Channing  bad  in« 
vited  me  to  a  nieeting  of  the  North  American  Phalanstery, 
and  this  was  what  I  could  not  by  any  means-  neglect. 
Oti  the  29th,  therefore,  I  left  New  York  In  company  with 
Channing. 

It  was  an  indescribably  beautiful  day.  The  softest 
breezes  wafted  us  from  New  York  to  the  shore  of  New 
Jersey..  Here  we  were  met  by  the  wagon  of  the  Phalan- 
stery, and  joined  by  various  persons  from  other  place  i 
who  were  all  bound  on  a  visk  to  the  Phalanstery. 

•Very  different  scenes,  and  very  different  faces  to  those 
I  had  jmst  seen  in  New  York  met  us  here. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  little,  dark  wooded^rg^  which 
serves  as  a  sort  of  portal  tu  the  territory  of  the  harmonioot 
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ftssooiation,  we  were  surprised  by  the  sight  of  Marcus  S., 
who  came  driving  along  in  his  "  buggy,"  drawn  by  Dolly 
—buggy,  Doily,  and  Marcus  himself  all  garlanded  with 
the  blossoming  wild  clematis.  I  alighted  from  the  wagon 
and  seated  myself  beside  Marcus,  and  thus  we  advanced 
slowly  toward  the  Phalanstery,  seated  .in  a  flowery,  fra- 
grant arbor.'  We  were  met  in  the  park  by  the  children  and 
young  people,  and  even  by  some  elderly  ones,  all  wearing 
green  garlands  and  flowers.'  It^  was  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  gayest  procession  which  can  be  conceived.  As  we 
passed  along  we  saw  a  group  of.  agricultural  laborers 
standing  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  busied  in  eating  an  im- 
mense water-melon.     It  was  just  now  dinner-time. 

Marcus  S.  had,  during  last  year,  built  himself  a  lovely 
little  house  at  the  Phalanstery,  in  order  to  enjoy  there, 
with  his  family,  the  good  air  and  sea-bathing  during  the 
sammer.  The  family  lived  here  by  themselves,  but  took 
their  meals  at  the  Phalanstery.  I  had  here,  as  formerly 
at  Rose  Cottage^  my  own  room  in  the  house  of  lAy  friends, 
and  I  now  accompanied  them  to  dinner  at  the  Phalan- 
stery. 

Dinner  was  spread  on  small,  separate  tables,  twelve  or 
fourteen  in  number,  in  a  very  large,  oblong  hali,  with 
windows  in  two  sides :  the  freshest  air  was  admitted  by 
iiiese  lofty  windows.  At  the  bbttom  of  the  hall  was  placed 
a  well-exebuted  but  somewhat  fantastic  painting  of  the 
Phalansterian  Association  in  its  perfected  state  on  earth, 
and  above  this  were  the  words,  "  The  GreatJoy,"  formed 
in  evergreen  leaves. 

The  tables,  which  would  each  coz^veniently  acoomnM>« 
date  from  ten  to  twelve  guests,  were  brilliant  with  white 
linen  and  porcelain.  The  group  of  waiters  t3onsisted  of 
handsome  youths  and  young  girls,  all  with  artistically 
formed  wreaths  of  leaves  around  their  heads.  To  these 
the  good  Marcus,  also,  now  associated  himself.  A  niore 
beautiful  group  or  a  more  gay  iHnner-scene  it  would*  not 
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be  easy  to  tmo.  The  disbes  were  simple,  but  remarkably 
excellent  and  woU-secved.  There  was  neither  wine,  nor 
the  drinking  of  toasts,  nor  yet  songs,  but  a  cheerful,  soft 
murmur  of  kindly  conversing  voices  was  heard  uninter- 
ruptedly during  the  wholemeal,  and  mingled  itself  with 
the>pleasantly  fanning  breezes,  with  the  sight  of  all  those 
cheerful,  healthy  countenances,  and  those  lovely  young 
people  who  floated  found  the  tables  like  beautiful,  benefi- 

*  oent  ministering  spirits,  all  united  to  make  this  naeal-time 
more  festal  than  any  could  be  with  sparkling  Champagne 
and  music.  .  .  • 

A  great  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  Phaianatery 
since  I  had  been  there  two  years  before.     A  new  house 

•  had  been  built,  and  besides  the  large  hall  they  then  had, 
another  had  been  erected  called  "  The  Little  Joy."  The 
kitchen  had  been  furnished  with  steam  apparatus  for  copk« 
ing,  which  was  a  great  saving  not  only  of  time  and  labor, 
but  of  expense,  both  in  cooking  and  washing.    .  Mr.  Arnold, 

.  formerly  the  minister  and  farmer,  was  now  the  Pre^^ident 
of  the  Phcilanstery,  and  his  constructive  brain  had  made 
itself  usefu]  as  regarded  the  introduction  of  many,  excel- 
lent practical  arrangements.  The  members  of  the  associ- 
ation had  now  increased  to  one  hundred  persons,  and  many 
familie»  ha,d  erected  small  dwellings  around  the  prineipal 
biiildings,  where  they  lived,  probably  in  the  same  rela-. 
tionship  to  the  Phalanstery  ^s  the  family  of  my  friends, 
and  watohingfwith  great  interest  the  development  of  the 
in:^titution.  •         ' 

After  dinner  the  company  assembled  in  the  park,  be- 
neath some  large,  shadowy  trees  ;  large  baskets  of  melons 
were  carried  thither,  with  which  the  people  were  splendid- 
ly regaled.  I  have  never  seen  any  where  such  an  abund- 
ance of  melons ;  they  were  here  by  hundreds ;  nor  have  I 
ever  tasted  any  so  good,  sweet,  juicy,  and  fine-flavored. 
The  Canteloup-melons  were  especially  remarkable.  The 
soil  in  this  part  of  the  country,  especia4ly  in  Now  Jersey, 
is  celebrated  for  tfie  production  of  fine  frnit. 
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I  spoilt  three  days  at  the  Phalanstery^  eraid  a  variety 
of  scenes,  many  of  which  greatly  interested  me,  Foreraoat 
among  these  I  place  a  meeting,  which  was  brought  aboat 
by  Channing,  for  the  consideration  of  the  'social  position 
of  woman,  and  what  it  requires ;  her  sufferings,*  their 
causes,  and  the  means  for  averting  them.  The  assembly 
consisted  of  about  twenty  women,  and  of  those  men  whom 
they  invited.  It  was  an  assembly  of  thoughtful,  gentle 
countenances.  The  office  of  spokesman  was  unanimously 
assigned  to  Channing.  H»  opened,  therefore,  the  nl^eting 
with  a  representation  of  th«s&  sufferings  which  may  befall 
a  woman  through  the  noblest  and  the  best  part  of  her  na- 
ture, under  ftie  existing  state  of  society.  I  listened  to  him 
with  feelings' which  -I  have  difficulty  in  describing. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  thought  I,  "  is  it  really  true,  that  I  hear 
a  man  thus- aware  of,  thus  understand  the  sighs,  the  ag- 
ony, the  yearnings  which  I  myself,  during  a  greater  por- 
tion of  my  Hfe,  experienced  almost  to  despair — ^whiqh  many 
experience  as  I  did,  and  under  which  many  also  sink  ?  Is 
it  a  man  whom  I  hear  speaking  for  the  captive,  and  de- 
manding liberation?  And  do  I  hear  through  him  really 
that  a  beftter  time  is  approaching,  a  more  just,  more  en- 
lightened, more  holy  ?  Iff  it  not  a  dream  ?  Shall  really  the 
time  of  silent  sighs  cease  upon  earth  ?  Shall  there  be  light, 
and  a  path,  and  freedom,  and  a  heaven  opened  to  all  ?"  ' 

I  looked  around  on  the  assembly.  There  were  some 
beautiful  women  with  thoughtful  btoWs,  whose  remark- 
able destinies  spoke  powerfully  for  the  reform  which  the 
speaker  demanded ;  there  were  gentle,  motherly  women, 
such  as  Jffiarcus's  sisters,  Mrs.  A.  and  Rebecca,  who,  amid 
their  own  domestic  happiness,  had  not  lost  the  fueling  of 
citizen-life,  had  not  ceased  to  sympathize  with  their  less 
fortunate  sisters;  there  was  Channing,  with  his  noble  and 
pure  countenance  glowing  with  inspiration ;  there  was  the 
earnest  President  of  the  Association,  the  good  Marcus,  and 
many  others,  in  whom  I  recognized  the  representatives  of 
the  highest  conscience  of  humanity. 
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As  I  cast  my  eyes  around,  they  fell  upon  a  picture,  the 
only  one-  in  the  room ;  it  was  a  beautiful  engraving,  repre- 
senting the  dance  of  the  hours  around  the  flower-strewn 
car  of  Time.  I  thought  of  Geijer,  in  the  prophetic  visions 
and  dreame  in  which  this  true  seer  beheld  the  advance  of ' 
the  new  time,  and  hailed  it  with  rejoicing  shortly  be&r6 
he  quitted  this  earthly  scene.  Oh !  thathe  had  been  here ; 
that  he  had  heard  and  seen  the  time  here  arrived  of  which 
he  had  dreamed' and  spoken  so  rapturously,  unintelligibly 
to  many,  yet  not  so  to  me,  in  his  last  moments.  The 
memory  of  him — of  the  past ;  th<5"  impression  of  the  pres* 
ent,  of  the  future,,  took  hold  upon  me  with-  almost  over- 
whelming power. 

Excepting  the  speech  of  Channing,  the  meeting  did  not 
produce  any  thing  which  remained  in  my  memory.  The 
subjects  which  were  here  touched  upon  will  be  still  further 
pursued  and  developed  at  the  great  Woman's  GojiYention 
which  will  be  held  iri  the  beginning  of  October,  at  Wor- 
cester, in  Massachusetts,  and  which  will  be  attended  by 
many  of  the  members  now  here  present,  my  friends,  Mar- 
cus and  Rebecca,  among  the  rest.  They  wish  me  also  to 
be  there,  and  I  would  very  gladly,  but  on  the  13th  instant 
I  must  leave  America  for  Europe.  I  must  see  England 
on  my  return,  and  I  should,  in  that  case,  be  too  long  de- 
tained from  home. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  woman's  position  in  soci- 
ety, and  Women's  Rights'  Conventions,  I  will  say  a  few 
words  about  them.  I  am  very  glad  of  the  latter,  because 
they  cause  many  facts,  and  many  good  tlioughts  to  become 
public.  I  rejoice  at  the  nobility  and  prudence  with  which 
many  female  speakers  stand  forth ;  at  the  profound  truths, 
worthy  of  all  consideration,  which  many  of  them  utter;  at 
the  depth  of  woman^s-  experience  of  life,  her  sufferings,  and 
yearnings;  which  through  them  come  to  light ;  I  rejoice 
and  am  amazed  to  see  so  many  distinguished  men  sym« 
pathize  in  this  movement,  and  support  the  women  in  their 
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public  appeairanoe,  often  presentiogthe  sabjeot  in  langruage 
Btill  stronger  than  they  themselves  use.  I  rejoice  also  that 
i^oiety,  with  decision  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-American  spirit 
of  association,  has  so  rapidly  advanced  from  talking  to  a^ 
tion — ^has  divided  into  separate  committees,  for  the  devel* 
opment  of  the  separate-branches  of  the  subject,  preparatory 
to  new  social  arrangements. 

But  I  dp  not  rejoice  at  some  lesser,  well-intentioned 
measures  and  steps  which  have  been  proposed;  do  not  re- 
joice at  the  tone  of  accusation  and  bravado  which  has  now 
and  then  been  assumed  in  the  Convention,  and  at  soTerai 
expressions  less  noble  and  beautifuk 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  these  clouds  on  the 
heaven  of  the  new  morning  are  &w  and  fleeting  in  com- 
parison with  the  vast  and  pure  portions  of  light.  Conven- 
tions are  good,  because  ihey  give  emphasis  to  the  great 
new  moment  of  life  in  the  community ;  they  are  good  as 
a  sifting  wind  separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  They 
will,  if  rightly  conducted,  Jiasten  on  the  approaching -day ; 
if  otherwise,  they  will  retard  it.  There  are  signs  enough, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  which  predict  the  ap- 
proach of  a  time;  of  whiph  Moses  already  prophesied  in  the 
wordsj 

"  The  daughter  enteir  in." 

And  if  you  should  say,  as  you  once  said  when  We  spcdce 
on  this  subject, 

**  Then  all  the  wrong-headed  will  rule,  and  the  whole 
corps  will  be  disgraced !" 

To  vBjhich  I  will  reply,  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,  and  less 
so  now  than  ever.  Look  at  the  Society  af  Friends,,  and 
at  the  small  Socialist  community  at  this  place;  All  the 
women  in  these  have  the  right  t^  speak  in  the  public  as- 
semblies, but  none  avail  themselves  of  the  right  but  they 
who  have  talent  for  it,  or  who  l>ave  something  very  good 
to  say.  All  participate  in  the  government,  but  it  is  done 
quietly,  and  evidently  for  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
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mnnity.  Neither  .does  one  ever  hear  of  quarrels  between 
the  men  and  women,  of  disunion  and  separation  between 
maixied  couples.  With  aifeoticmately  conoeded  privileges, 
the  spirit  of  opposition  and  disquiet  is  generally  appeased. 
The  power  o£  reason  and  affection  obtain  greater  power. 
Thonghtfulness  and  gentleness  are  the  distinguishing  feat- 
ures of  these  free  women." 

A  case  of  decision  by  general  vote  in  the  Phaltostery 
has  just  lately  proved  in  a  striking  manner  the- good  influ*' 
ence  of  the  pure  spirit  and  moVals  of  home. on  the  affairs, 
of  the  community,  through  its  direct  influence  from  the 
heart  and  centre  of  the  home. 

-** The  Grauls,"  Tacitus  tells  us,  "on important  occasions 
summoned  a  select  assembly  of  women*  into  the  coutK)ils, 
and  their  voice  gave  the  final  decision.'' 

When  the  female  consciousness  of  life  beepmes  that 
which  it  may  be  in  our  time,  its  influence  must  be  most 
beneficial  in  the  councils  of  the  community.  As  it  is,  this 
is  now  deprived  of  that  fructifying  life  which  belongs  to 
the  sphere  of  the  mother,  and  the  home  does  not  now  edu- 
cate citizens  and  oitizenesses.    / 

Not  that  I  imagine  a.  new  and  better  state  of  things 
would  bring  forth  perfection.  Ah!  no  one  can  have  ar- 
rived at  fifty  without,  both  from  one's  own  shortcomings 
and  those  of  others,  being  too  well  acquainted  with  hu- 
man imperfection  to  believe  that  every  thing  is  to  become 
perfect  upon  earth;  but  somewhat  better  they  will  be  nev- 
ertheless, when  they  who  are  the  mothers  artd  foster-moth- 
ers' of  the  human  race  become  as  good  and  as  wise  as  the 
light  of  au  extended  sphere  of  life  can  make  them — when 
that  fountain  of  light  with  which  the  Creator  has  endow- 
ed their  nature  can  flow  fc^rth  unimpeded,  and  difiuse  its 
living  waters  within  the  home  and  tu^\a\  life. 

I  can, not  see  it  otherwise.  I. believe  that  this  develop- 
ment of  liberty  is  the  profoundest  and  the  most  vital  prin* 
oiple  upon  which  the  regeneration  of  society  depends,  and 
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upon  whioh  the  greatness  andl  the  happiness  of  the  New 
World  depends. 

'^  The  darkness  of  the  mother  casts  its  ffloom  over  the 
child;  the  clearness  of  the  mother  casts  its  light,  over  the 
child  from  generation  to  generation.^^ 

It  is  in  thia  conviction  that  I  will  unite  hiyself  to  the 
Convention,  and  say  with  it, 

''Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song;  sing  unto  the  Lord, 
all.  the  earth."  - 

And  now  again  to  the  Phalanstery. 

In  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  our  arrival,  there 
was  a  little  play  and  a  WU.  A  lively  little  piece,  but  wiHi- 
out  any  very  profound  meaning,  was  acted  very  well  by  .a 
number  of  the  young  people.  Many  of  the. young  ladies 
made  their  appearance  at  the  bail  in  the  so-called  Bloomer 
costume,  that  is  to  say,  short  dresses  made  to  the  throat, 
and  trowsers.  This  costume,  which  is,  in  reality,  much 
more  modest  than  that  of  the  ordinary  ball-room,  and  whioh 
looks  extremely  well  on  young  ladies  in  their  every-day 
occupations,  is  not  advantageous  for  a  ball-room,  and  is 
not  at  all  becoming  in  the  waltz,  unless  the  Srkirts  are  very 
short,  which  was  the  case  with  two  otherwise  remarkably 
well-dressed  and  very  pretty  young  girls.  Some  of  them 
had  really  in  their  Bloomer  costume  a  certain  fantastic 
grace;  but  when  I  compared  this  with  the  true  feminine 
grace  which  exhibited  itself  in  some  young  girls  with  Ipng 
dresses,  and  in  other  respects  equally  modest  attire  with 
ihe  Bloomer  ladies,  I  could  not  but  give  the  palm  to  the 
long  dresses.  Among  the  most  graceful  of  the  dancers  in 
long  dresses  was  the  lovely  Abbie  A.,  the  daughter  of  the 
President  of  the  Phalanstery.  -  .     .  ^ 

The  ball  was  in  other  inspects  far  more  beautiful  (even 
if  the  toilets  of  the  Jadies  were  not  so  elegant),  and  the 
dancing  in  much  better  ta^te,  than  that  which  I  saw  at 
Saratoga. 

When  I  was  making  a  sketch  in  my  room  of  tfae.beaa« 
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tifal  groups  of  waiters  at  the  first  day's  dinner,  I  asked 
them,  one  after  the  other,  if  they  were  happy  in  their  life 
at  this  plac^.  They  replied  unanimously  that  they  could 
not  imagine  themselves  happy  under  other  circumstanoes. 
Life  appeared  to  them  rich  and  heautiful.  How  many 
young  people  in  the  home  of  the  Old  World  could  give  the 
same  reply  ?       . 

Among  the  ladies  now  members  of  the  association  was 
one  still  young,  without  beauty,  but  with  a  lofty,  intel- 
lectual forehead.  The  mind  had  pondered  within  this 
forehead  upon  the  unjust  distribution .  of  human  lots— 
upon  the  disproportion  between  the  longihgs  which  she 
felt  within  herself  and  that  portion  in  life  which  was  hers, 
as  a  young  woman  of  weak  health  and  small  means.  She 
dwelt  on  these  thoughts  ^nd  this  state  of  life  until  she  be- 
came also  insane.  Rigid,  evangelical  relajljons  of  hers  coun- 
seled her  "to  bear  her  cross!"  ghe  came  hither.  Here 
she  was. received  by  love  and  freedom — ^the  nriost  invigor- 
ating atmosphere  both  for  soul  and  body.  Her  being  ex- 
panded and  unfolded  itself  like  a  drooping  flower.  That 
life  of  social  love,  and  that  taste  for.  fellow -citizenship 
which  lay  fettered  within  her,  liberated  itself,  and  she^oon 
became  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  little  com- 
munity, devoting  herself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  garden, 
and  to  the  care  of  its  fruits  and  flowers.  She  is  now  a 
universal  favorite  in  the  little  community,  ^nd  is  there 
only  addressed  by  some  appellation  of  endearment,  ex- 
pressive of  the  general  bve  for  her,  and  her  affectionate 
activity  foiL  all. 

I  sat  one  evening  in  her  little  room,  listening  to  the 
simple  and  affecting  history  of  her  former  inward  strug- 
gle and  her  present  happiness.  Xbat  little  room  was  not 
larger  than  an  ordinary  prison  cell ;  it  had  bare,  white- 
washed walls,  but  a  large  window  which  afforded  light 
and  air.  We  sat  upoa  a  very  comfortable  sofa,  and  the 
cornice  and.  angles  of  the  ropm  were  covered  from  floor  to 
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ceiling  with  rich  sheavetj  of  beautiful  grasses,  grouped  with 
the  most  exquiafite  taste.  The  inmate  of  the  room  did  not 
know  .their  names;  she  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  nature  and  its  productions; 
but  every  one  of  these  grasses^  had  been  gathered  by  her 
with  love,  had  been  contemplated  with  .admiration,  and 
bound  together  one  with  another,  so  that  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  each  was  made  availing  to  the  whole.  That 
fantastic  moulding  of  yellow  grasses  was  richer  than  one 
of  gilding. 

My  conversation  in  this  little  room  was  interrupted  be^ 
fore  I  wished  ij  my  being'  called  away  to  see  one  of  the 
sweetest  young  girls  dance  the  Scottish  hornpipe. 

On  Sunday  Channing  gave  a  public  discourse  on  the  re- 
lationship  of  religion  and  the  ooranranity,.  im  the  relation- 
ship between  theJnward  and  the  outward  law^,  a  discourse 
rich  in  Christian  consciousness,  and  in  which  nothing  was 
wanting  but  that  prominence  should  liave  been  given  to 
the  constant  point  of  this  consciousness,  th^  need  of  mer*- 
cy,  and  of  the  communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  of 
prayer,  that  wonderful  speaking-tube  between  earth  and 
heaven. 

In  the'  evening,  which  was  beautiful,  I  ascended  with 
Marcus  and  Eddy  a  green  hHl  at  some  distance  from  the 
Phalanstery,  which  is  called  from  its  shape  the  Sugar- 
Loaf  Hill.  We  had  an  extensive  prospect  from  the  sum- 
mit, and  saw  in  the  golden  light  of  the  setting  sUn  the 
whole  fertile,  cultivated  region,  full  of  small  rural  abodes 
embowered  in  their  wooded  parks,  and  among  these  the 
pale  yellow-colored  house  of  the  Phalanartery  looked  like  a 
large  mansion.  I  gazed  upon  it  with  cheerful  feelings, 
although  1  can  not  divest  my  mind  of  fears  regarding  its 
stability,  more  especially  as  some  of  its  wisest  members 
are  not  without  anxieties  regarding  its  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties. 

This  community,  and  those  which  resenible  it  in  this 
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oottntry,  aim  at  produoiog  the  model  ooramunity  on  earth, 
a  perfect  state  of  social  IiSq.  They  •eallthis  oommunity 
the  Harmbnians,  aad  place  it  above  the  old  one,  in  which 
the  rpembers  graduate  inerelyjn  artificial  culture;  their 
efforta  are  principally  directed  toward  the  spiritual,  the 
natural,  which,  in  its  full  state  of  culture,  will  lead  to  a 
perfect,  and  in  all  respects  harmoniously  developed  social 
state. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  tg  me  that  all  the  various 'talents 
and  natural  gifts,  upon  the  development  of  which  the  full 
development  of  the  community  ppinoipally  depends,  can 
not  here  attain  to  the  depth  and  fullness  which  is  neces^ 
sary  for  this  purpose*  A  s9iaU  community  can  scarcely 
furnish  scope  sufficient  for  thb  many  dissimilar  powerS| 
and  the^e — ^but  I  will  not  say  more  on  this  subject.  I  feel 
that  I  am  not  fully  possessed  of  it,  and  thdt  the  objections 
which  I  might  make  could  be  met  by  the  answer  of  l&e  ex- 
tended sphere  of  the  nursery,  which  I  have  here  seen.  I 
will  rather  adhere  to  that  portion  of  the  subject  which  I  un- 
derstand with  my  whole  heart,  which  makes  the  institution 
dear  to  me,  and  which,  I  am  certain,  forms  a  transition 
point  in  its  life  and  activity  as  regards  the  life  of  humanity^ 

It  is  a  work  of  Christian  human  love.  It  aims  at  pre* 
paring  every  man  and  every  woman  for  a  harmonious  de- 
velopmetit,  c<snformably  to  ti^eir  innermost  being,  by  means 
of  a. harmonious  social  life,  in  which  all  shall  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  the  labor  of  all,  and  all. enjoy  the, fruits  of  Ood^a 
tkh  and  beautiful  earth.  It  enforces  that  object  in  indi- 
vidufid  activity  At  which  it  aims  puhliqly  in  the  great  com- 
munity. .  It  is  a  forerunner  and  a^prophet.  The  pvophets 
of  old  were  stoned,  and  are  dead.. 

And  theij^  voices  sound  even  how  upon  earth.  The 
cpmmunity  of  the  Phalanstery,  as  I  beheld  it  here,  with 
its  sound  kernel  :of  pious  and  earnest  working;  members^ 
with  its  surrouodiog.  garland  of  intellectual,  devoted  look* 
ers-oui  is  a  product  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  I0VC9  and  it  Moa 
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at  making  this  a  vital  principle  of  social  life.  It  is  an 
upright  and  a  iu>ble  endeavor. 

And  the  kingdom  of  G-od  is  extended  by  ^uch  endeavors. 
May  one  and  all  be  .faithfal  in  their  part.  '  And  should 
the  Phalaostery,  even  in  this  its  contracted  form,  become 
one  of  the  earth's  "  enfans  perduSy^  yet  it  will  not  be  bo 
in  the  history  .pf  the  new  community,  neither  in  that  of 
the  house  of  God.  .  . 

For  my  part,  I  feel  convinced  that  these  smallsocialist 
communities  will  not  sustain  themselves  longer  than  they 
are  sustained  by  the  noble  spirits  who  infuse  into  them 
iheir  energetic  life  of  love.  Then  probably  their  work 
will  fall  to  pieces.  But  if  they,  during  a  short  successfill 
period,  exhibit  that  which*  social  humanity  may  become 
when  all  shall  be  influenced  by  a  noble  and  beneficent  spir- 
it, and  possessing  all  these  material  advahtages  which  as* 
sociated  life  affords,  then  they  will  not  have  flourished— 
will  not  have  lived  in  vain. 

And  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  moral  element  which 
they  adopt  as  the  principle  of  assooiatfon,  and  which  con- 
stitutes their  characteristic  and  recognizable  feature,  is 
also  beginning  to  be  valid  in  the  great  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  scientific  associations  of  North  America.  Peo- 
ple are  acknowledging  more  and  more  that  man  is  hiore 
.than  meat,  and  "  leveling  upward"  is  the  universal  watch- 
word in  all  associated  life.  Associations  in  all  professions, 
and  for  all  purposps,  spring  as  the  natural  products  of  thiisi 
soil,  but  only  the  more  is  it  felt  that  the  strongest  bond 
of  union  is  a  stipernatural  one,  and  depends  principally 
upon  that  which  is  highest  and  best  in  man.  Associa- 
tions become  fraternities. 

The  last  evening  of  my  stay  at  the  Phalanstery  I  con- 
ducted all  its  members  through  a  grand  Swedish  Nig-are^ 
polka^  which  made  a  fervor.  Seldom  indeed  had  'Hhe 
Great  Joy"  resounded  with  a  more  universal  or  hearty  re- 
jOioiBg. 
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The  'following  morning  Channing  was  to  leave.  After 
breakfast,  therefore,  we  walked  into  the  park  for  quiet 
conversation.  We  met  several  people  who  would  gladly 
have  exchanged  a  word  with  the  beloved  teacher,  yet  none 
interrupted  us,  none  disturbed  us.  I  saw  a  lady  sitting 
reading  tinder  a  shady  tree ;  she  sat  as  quietly  there  as 
in  her  own  room :  so  much  is  the  private  circle  respected 
by  the  membera  of  the  Phalanstery.    ~ 

Among  the  varied  scenes  of  these  last  few  days  was 
one  of  a  somnambule,  of  that  kind  which  is  called  a  me- 
dium, i,  e,i  a  person  who,  in  the  magnetic  state,  is,  or  be- 
lieves himself  to  be,  en  rapport  with  a  deceased  friend  or 
connection,  and  delivers  communications  from  him.  This 
medium  was  a  pretty' young  girl  (not  a  member  of  the 
Phalanstery),  and  the  spirit  that  was  said  to  converse  with 
her  was  that  of  her  father. 

About  twenty  persons,  myself  being -one  of  the  number, 
sat  round  a  table,  all  forming  a  chain  by  the  contact  of 
the  hands  ;  hymns  were  sung  to  cheerful  tunes.  "Within 
a  very  short  time  the  young  girl  became  suddenly  pale, 
her  head  sank,  and  her  feature:^  grew'  livid  and  rigid  al- 
most as  in  death.  This  lasted  for  a  few  minutes,  during 
which  the  singing  was  continued.  The  young  girl  then 
awoke  witli  convulsive  movements,  axid  immediately  aft- 
erward began,  with  convulsive  rapidity,  to  pass  her  fin- 
gers over  the  letters  of  a  large  alphabet  which  lay  before 
her,  and  in  which  she  pointed  out  letter*  which  were 
written  down  by  other  persons,  and  thus  words  and  sen- 
tences were  put  together.  Questions  which  w^re  put  to 
the  somnambule  were  ans^^ered  in  the  same  manner,  and  I 
Aim  convinced  that  there  was Vtio  deception  ;  nevertheless, 
the  answers  which  she  gave,  showed  evidently  that  the 
spirit  with  which  she  stood  en  rapport  was  not  very  much 
wiser  than  we  poor  inquiring  rportals.  She  had  been  ex- 
tremely attached  to  the  deceased  father,  and  it  was  not 
until  aft^r  his  death  that  she  fell  into  this  singular  con* 
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dition.  The  gnawers  showed  indeed  a  pure  spirlNial  life, 
bat  not  any  thing  supematurally  so.  The  whole  soeae 
interested  tne,  but  produced  a  painful  impression  on  Chan- 
ning,  whose  pure,  spiritual  nature  is  displeased  by  these 
juggling  or  abnormal  spiritual  dealings. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  at  this  time,  especially  in 
the  North,  a  great  number  of  clairvoyants  of  all  grades ; 
and  mediums,-'*  spiritual  knookings,"  and  many  other 
dark  spiritual  phencimena  belong  to  the  ordeF  of  the*  day. 
They  are.tofally  rejected  by  many,  but.  earnestly  accepted 
by  others.  I  myself  havq  seen  sufficient  of  clairvoyant 
exhibitions  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  by  no  means. de- 
ficient of  a  light  which  exceeds  that  of  the.  ordinary  nat- 
ural condition,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  by  no  means 
infallible.  The  clairvoyant  sees  many  things  with  won- 
derfui  clearness,  but  is  mistaken  in  others;  The  clairvoy- 
ant is  not  a  guide  to  be  relied  upon.  Nevertheless,  the 
certain  result  of  the  phenomenon  of.  clairvoyance  is  infi- 
nitely preeious,  that  is  to  say,  the  certainty  it  gives  that 
the  soul  possesses  organs  and  senses  within  tke  corporeal, 
and- independent  of  them ;  that  the  spiritual  body  is  su- 
perior to  the  natural ;  that  the  latter-  is  mdrely  the  natu- 
ral medium  of  the  former. 

After  these  cheerful,  festal  days  at  the  Phalanstery,  I 
returned  to  New  York,  where  I  am  now,  once  more  in  my 
good  Qqaker-home,  occupied  in  visiting  the  publiQ  insti- 
tutions; and  making  preparations  for  my  joarney.  1  am 
accompanied  and  assisted  in  all  this  by  the  eldest  son  of 
the  family,  an  amiable  youth  of  nineteen,  beautiful  in 
body  and  soul,  one  of  those  who  make  one  think  of  the 
new  human  being  of  whoniftbe  song  of  Vala  speaks,  "fed 
with  morning  dew." 

During  my  rambles  hither  and  thither  in  NeW  York,  I 
have  often  .met- with  large  parties  of  military,  and  yester- 
day a  large  body  of  cavalry  passed  along  the  streets,  both 
horses  and  men  having  a  very  martial  and  magnificent 
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appearance.  I  have  tiever  seen  in  any  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe  so  much  military  movement  as  in  New  York. 
Bat  the  soldiers  here  are  voluntary  troops,  and  exercise 
themselves  in  military  maneuvers  for  their,  own  pleasure. 
Many  times  during  the  day  gay  military  music  tnay  be 
heard  6n  Broadway,  and  small  detachments  are  seen 
marching  along  in  splendid  uniforms,  and  with  fine  mil- 
itary bearing,  frequently  with  flowers  stuck  in  their  gun- 
barrels.  These  volunteer  corps  of  young  citizens  have 
been  exercising  themselves  beyond  the  city  in  firing  and 
military  exercises,  and  are  now  returning  thence  with 
bands  of  music,  which  are  always  good,  and  which  play 
lively  marches  or  '*  quick-steps."  The  peace-promulgating 
people,  are  warlike  by  nature,  and  itis  spirit  of  conquest  is 
double-faced,  like  the  god  Janus. 

I  have  heard  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point — 
the  only  establishment  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States 
-^praised  by  Europeans,  who  are  authority  on  such  sub- 
jects, as  being  very  excellent^  and  that  the  officers  who 
have  been  brought  up  there  are  as  remarkable  for  their 
knowledge  as  for  their  bravery.  During  the  Mexican  war 
the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  officers  greatly 
exceeded,  in  proportion,  that  of  the  common  soldiers,  and 
proved  the  courage  with  which  they  had  led  on  their 
troops.    . 

I  ;have  torday  engaged  a  cabin  on  board  the  lalge 
American  steamer  The  Atlantic,  which  leaves  New  York 
for  Liverpool  on  the  13th  instant.  The  vessel  and  the 
captain,  Mr.  West,  are  both  of  the  first  class ;  with  him 
I  shall  be  quite  safe. 

I  retiirn  this  afternoon  to  my  friends  at  Rose  Cottage, 
and  in  the  morning  I  shall  be  joined  there  by  Mr.  Down- 
ing, who  is  on  his  way  from  Washington,  and  who  will 
take  me  with  him  to  his  beautiful  home  on  the  Hudson. 
There  will  be  my  la«t  visit  in  America,  where  also  was 
my  first.     Som«  other  visits  I  shall  be  unable  to  pay,  how 

Vol.  IL—D  d 
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ever  muoh  I  desire  it.     But  this  is  required  from  me^  both 
from  duty  and  from— love. 

I  spent  last  evening — my  last  evening  at  New  York— 
with  my  amiable,  kind  hostess,  Mrs.  G./tit  the  honseof  her 
father,  the  celebrated  old  Isaac  Hopper.  This  magnificent 
old  man,  now  leighty-five,  is  still  as  strong  and  ardent  al- 
most as  a  youth.  In  his  strongly-marked,  handsome  coun- 
tenance may  be  seen  the  ardor  of  the  warlike  spirit,  com- 
bined with  the  steadfastness  and  wisdom  of  the  peace- 
principle,  relieved  by  a  great  deal  of  humor  and  shrewd- 
ness. His  figure  in  his  Quaker  costume  is  not  without  a- 
degree  of  ohivalric  stateline<js.  It  is  evident  that  Father 
Hof^r,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  belongs  to  the  Church 
militant,  and  all  his  life  has  borne  testimony  to  this.  He 
has,  during  his  active  life  in  the  service  of  the  oppressed, 
been  the  means  of  delivering  more  than  a  thousand  fugi- 
tive slaves  out  of  the  hands  of  their  pursuers,  and  in  so 
doing  has  periled  his  own  life,  has  been  maltreated,  has 
been  hurled  into  the  street,  thrown  out  of  windows— once 
out  of  the  third  story  of  a  house — ^and  always  returned 
resolute,  firm,  cheerful,  fall  of  courage  and  resources  to  ac- 
complish that  which  he  had  begun,  with  a  good-humored 
obstinacy  which  finally  conquered  the  malevolence  of  his 
adversaries.  At  the  request  o(  his  daughter  and  myself, 
he  related  some  of  the  occurrences  of  his  life  during  his 
efijuts  to  save  fugitive  slaves.^  I  have  seldom  heard  nar- 
ratives more  instructive,  and  seldom  have  I  spent  so  rich 
and  racy  an  evening. , 

Father  Hopper  has  twelve  children,  €Lnd  his  haiMlsome 
second  wife  sat  at  the  table  in  her  fine,  white  (Quaker  cos- 
tume. A  young  unmarried  daughter  still  beautified  her 
old  father's  home. 

Long  life  to  Father  Hopper  and  his  family ! 

September  5<4— lOM.  Days  on  the  Hudson!  The  last 
days  in  my  first  beautiful  home  on  its  banks;  beautiful 
day»»  but  still  sad.     It  is  borne  in  upon  my  mind  oontin- 
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ually  with  a  painful  feding,  as  of  rending  Munder,  which 
I  can  not  describe,  that  the  time  draws  near  for  separa- 
tion; that  I  actually  and  forever  am  leaving  this  grand, 
glorions  eonntry,  in  which  I  have  lived  so  richly,  which 
received  me  with  such  unexampled  hospitality^-these  no- 
ble, amiable  people,  who  are  my  friends,  to  whom  I  am  so 
deeply  attached,  with  whom  I  would  fain  always  live  and 
awociate.  Nowhere  have  I  found  such  friends.  Do  Xkot 
imagine-,  my  own  Agatha,  that  1  ain  less  willing  to  return 
home ;  believe  me',  I  6ould  not  love  and  work  any  where 
but  in  Sweden ;  but  yet>*— 'it  is  bitter  ibr  me  to  tear  myself 
away,  and- 1  sometimes  believe  that  I  can  not— -that  it  is 
not  really  possible !     It  seems  to  me  so  unreasonable ! 

What  a  pleasure  it  was  to  ma  to  see  once  more  Mr. 
Downing,  Andrew  Downing,  my  first  friend  on  the  soil  of 
America,  my  young  American  brother,  as  I  love  to  call  him ! 

The  good  Marcus  had  driven  rae  down  \o  the  steam- 
er; and  sat  with  me  in  the  saloon,  waiting  till  Downing, 
according  to  appointment,  should  come.  He  came  from 
Washington,  and  Marcns  left  me  in  his  charge.  It  was 
ripw  Vnore  than  a  year  and  a  half  since  I  had  last  seen  him. 
He  seemed  to  me  habdsomer— more  manly ;  it  seemed  .to 
me  as  if  he  had  grown,  had  developed  himself;  and  so  it 
was.  He  had  spiritually  developed  himself  and  hia  world. 
Hii»  beautiful  eyes  beamed  with  a  self-conscious  -power. 

We  advanced  up  the  Hudson  as  we  had  done  nearly  two 
years  before ;  he  sat  beside  me,  silent  as  usual,  after  we 
had  exchanged  the  first  natural  communications  between 
friends  ;  neither  did  I  feel  it  necessary  to  talk,  foV  we  un- 
derstood one  another,  l^  was  the  mest  beautiful'aftemoon 
and  evening.  The  wind  was  fresh  and  full  of  animation, 
although  warm  ;' the  waves^were  agitated  more  than  usu- 
al, and  danced  and  sang  around  us;  nature  was  full  of 
cheerful  and  deliciouji  life.  No  night-frosts  as  yet  had 
breathed  upon  the  verdant  heights ;  the  enchanting  veil 
of  the  autumnal  summer  began  to  be  unfolded  over  them> 
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The  tnoon  arose  and  mingled-her  yrayea  of  light  wiib  those 
of  the  wind  and  water.  I  sat  silent,  listening,  and  melaii- 
oholy..    I  knew  that  the  hour  of  parting  drew  nigh. 

Caroline  Dawning  raet  us,  as  on  the  former  oooasion.  I 
found  her  also  lookhig  younger  and  more  lovely.  But  I 
felt  that  I  myself  had  become  older,  both  body  and  souL 
But  then  I  had  in  these  two  years  passed  through  more 
than  in  ten  ordinary  years,  and  muoh  of  this,  which  apper- 
tains to  my  innermost  being,  can  only  be  imparted  to  yon 
by  word  of  mouth. 

I  rejoioe  to  see  the- development  of  Ijfe  and  activity 
which  has  taken  place  in  Downing.  His  outward  sphere 
of  activity  is  now  very  wide  and  effective.  President  Fill- 
mere  has  it  in  contemplation  to  lay  out  extensive  grounds 
around  the  Capitol,  at  Washington,  and*  there  are  here  two 
young  architects  fn>m  England  who,  under  Downing's  di- 
rection, are  preparing  plans  for  houses  which  he  is  com- 
missioned to  erect  for  private  persons,  who  iir  their  villas 
and  cottages  desire  to  combine  the  beautiful  with  the  use- 
ful. Downing's  engagements  and  correspondence  is  at 
this  time  incredibly  great,  and  extends  over  the  whold 
Union;  but  then  he  does  all  so  easily^  so  con  amore^  as 
Jenny  Lind  seems  to  sing.  That,  however^  which  pleases 
me  in  particular  is  the  direction  which  his  literary  activity 
seems  to  take.  I  have  sometimes,  half  in  earnest  and  half 
in  jest,  T^proaohed  Downing  with  being  more  exclusive  and 
arii^tocratic  in  his  beautifying  activity  than  became  an 
honest,  downright  republican,  and  we  have  had,  in  conse- 
quence, various  friendly  little  quarrels.  It  is  very  easy  to 
see,  from  Downing's  naturally  refined  manner,  that  it  must 
be  difficult  for  him  to  reconcile  himself  to  a  certain  rude- 
ness and  unmannerliness  which  must  exist  anfiong  a  peo- 
ple where  all  possess  equal  rights,  and  regard  themselves 
an  equally  good,  even  before  all  have  attained  to  that  out* 
ward  and  inward  degree  of  cultivation  whi#h  can  make 
equality  natural,  and  the  life  of  equality  agreeable.     He 
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seemed  to  me  also  as  if,  in  his  feelings  toward  this  class 
of  people,  he  stood  at  too  great  a  distance  and  was  too  in- 
-different.  But  so  he  ought  not  to  be,  it  seemed  to  me,  as 
a  Christian  republican.  It  is,  therefore;  with  heartfelt  joy 
that  I  have  now  read  a  leading  article  from  his  pen  on  the 
New  York  Park,  in  the  last  number  of  his  monthly  jour- 
nal, <<the  Horticulturist,"  in  which  he  takes  a  far  higher 
stand  than  that  which  he  was  formerly  itcoustomed  to  do. 

You,  my  Agatha,  must  also  write  me  a  few  words  of  this, 
because  they  deserve  to  be  read,  and  they  will  be  the  last 
which  I  shall  quote  from  the  New  World. 
.   I  will  let  Downing  speak. 

'<  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  sociel  influence  of  such 
a'^taat  paYk*-  in  New  York.  But  this  is  really  the  most 
interesting  phase  of  the  whole  matter.  .  It  is  a  fact  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that,  ultra-democratic  as  are  the  politic- 
I  al  tendenciea  of  America,  its  most  intelligient  social  tend- 
encies are  almost  wholly  in  a  contrary  direction.  And 
among  the  topics  discussed  by  the  advocates  and  opponetits 
of  the  new  park,  none  seem  so  pocirly  tinderstood  as  the 
social  aspect  of  the  thing.  It  is,  indeed,  both  curious  and 
amusing  to  see  the  stand  taken  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
million,  that  the  park  is  made  for  the  <<  upper  ten,"  who 
ride  in  fine  carriages,  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  wealthy 
and  refined,  that  a  park  in  this  country  will  be  *<  usurped 
by  rowdies  and  low  peofde."-  Shame  upon  our  republican 
compatriots,  who  so  little  understand  the  elevating  influ- 
ences of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  when  enjoyed  in 
common  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  all 
classes  without  distinction!  They  can  never  have  seen 
how,  all  over  France  and  0-ermany,  the  whole  population 
^f  the  cities  pass  their  afternoons  and  evenings  together  in 
the  beautiful  public  parks  and  gardens — ^how  they  enjoy 
together  the  same  music,  breathe^the  same  atmosphere  of 

*  Downing  urges  in  his  article  that  the  parte  must  be  laid  out  on  a 
miieh  larger  scale  than  had  been  contemplated. 
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art,  enjoy  the  name  scenery,  and  grow  into  social  freedom 
by  the  very  influences  of  easy  intercourse,  space,  and  beau- 
ty that  surroand  them.  In  Gerraanyj  especially,  they  have 
never  seen  how  the  highest  and  the  lowest  partake  alike 
of  the  oomnion  enjoyment — ^the  prince  seated  beneath  the 
trees  on  a  rush-bottomed  chair,  before  a  little  wooden  ta- 
ble, sipping  his  coffee  or  his  ice,  with  the  eame  freedom 
from  state  and  pretension  as  the  simplest  subject.  Draw- 
ing-room conventionalities  are  too  narrow  for  a  mile  or  two 
of  spacious  garden  landscape,  and  one  can  be  happy  with 
ten  thousands  in^  the  social  freedom  of  a  community  of 
genial  influences,  without  the  unutterable  pang  of  not  hav- 
ing been  introduced  to  the  company  present. 

<' These  social  doubters,  who  thus  intrench  themselves 
in  the  sole  citadel  of  exclusiveness  in  Republican  Ameri- 
ca, mistake  our  people  and  their  destiny.  If  we  would 
but  have  listened  to  them,  our  magnificent  river  and  lake« 
steamers,  those  real  palaces  of  the  million,  would  have  no 
velvet  couches,  no  splendid  mirrors,  no  luxurious  carpets. 
Such  cosily  and  rare  appliances  of  civilizatioa,  they  would 
have  told  us,  could  only  be  rightly  used  by  the  privileged 
families  of  wealth,  and  would  be  trampled  upon  and  ut- 
terly mined  by  the  democracy  of  the  country,  who  travel 
one  hundred  miles  for  half  a  dollar.  And  yet  these,  our 
floating  palaces  and  our  mon3t.er  hotels,  with  their  purple 
and  fine  linen,  are  they  not  respected  by  the  majority  ^^rho 
use  them^  as  truly  as  other  palaces  by  their  rightful  sover- 
eigns? Alas!  for  the  faithlessness  of  the  few  who  pos- 
sess,  regarding  the  capacity  for  culture  of  the  many  who 
are  wanting.  Even  upon  the  lower  platform  of  liberty 
and  education  that  the  masses  stand  in  Europe,  we  see 
the  elevating  influences  of  a  wide  popular  enjoyment  of 
galleries  of  art,  public  libraries,  parks  and  gardens,  whidi 
have  raised  the  people  in  social  civilization  and  social  cul- 
ture to  a.  far  higher  level  than  we  have  yet  attained  in 
Republican  Amerjca.     And  yet  this  broad  ground  of  pop- 
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vlar  refinement  must  be  taken  in  Republican  Amerloa, 
for  it  belongs  of  right  more  troly  here  than  elsewhere. 
It  is  republican  in  its  very  idea  and  tendency.  It  takes 
cip  popular  education  where  tiie  common  school  and  bai- 
lot-box  leave  it,  and  raises  up  the  working-man  to  the 
«ame  level  of  enjoyment  with  the  man  of  leisure  and  ao- 
«omplishmeut.  The  higher  social  and  artistic  elements 
of  every  man's  nature  lie  dormant  within  him,  and  every 
iaborer  is  a  possible  gentleman,  not  by  the  possession  of 
money  and  fine  clothes,  but  through  the  refining  infiu- 
•ence  -of  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  Open  wide,  there- 
fore, the  doors  of  your  libraries  and  picture  galleries,  all 
ye  true  republicans!  Build  halls,  where  knowledge  shall 
be  freely  diffused  among  men,  and  not  shut  up  within  the 
narrow  walls  of  narrow  institutions.  Place  spacious  parks 
in  your  cities,  and  unloose  their  gates  as  wide  as  the  gates 
of  the  morning  to  the  whole  people.  As  there  are  no  dark 
places  at  noonday,  so  education  and .  culture,  the  true 
sunshine  of  the  soul,  will  banish  the  plague-spots  of  de- 
'  mocraoy ;  and  the  dread  of  the  ignorant  exclusive,  who 
has  no  faith  in  the  refinement  of  a  republic,  will  stand 
abashed  in  the  next  century  before  a  whole  people,  whose 
system  of  voluntary  edacation  embraces,  combined  with 
perfect. individual  freedom,  not  only  common  schools  of 
rudimentary  knowledge, -but  common  enjoyments  for  all 
classes  in  the  higher  realms  of  art,  letters,  science,  social 
recreations,  and  enjoyments.  Were  our  legislators  but 
wise  enough  to  understand  to-day  the  destinies  of  the  New 
World,  the  gentility  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  made  universal, 
would  not  be  half  so  much  a  miracle  fifty  years  hence  in 
America,  as  the  idea  of  a  whole  nation  of  laboring  men 
reading  and  writing  was  in  his  day  in  Eiigland.*^ 

Thus  my  friend  Downing,  who  has  in  this  declared  from 
his  sphere  the  mission  of  the  New  World,  and  who  has 
taken  a  position  which  is  worthy  a  son  of  the  new  crea- 
tion, that  of  Christian  artist. 
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He  has  gone  forth  ainotig  the  people  to  elevate  them  to 
his  point  of  view;  he  ht^a  united  himself  with  that  great, 
true  republican  party  in  the  country,  all  of  wtio^e  endeav- 
ors tend  to  ^^  leveling'  upward^^  and  whose  watch-word  is 
''all  things  for  all:' 

It  is  an  especial  source  of  joy  to  me  to  see  how  near 
Downing  now  approaches  to  that  point  of  view  taken  by 
my  friends  the  S.'s.  Probably  they  wiil  hereafter  oome  into 
oilier  personal  contaot.  Downing  may.  visit  the  Fhalan- 
atery,  and  may  perhaps  give  it  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge 
and  artistic  genius  in  those  building  schemes  which  are 
Tinder  contemplation.  Thus  are  fraternal  chains. formed, 
the  first  link  of  which  rests  in  his  hayid  who  first  declared 
on  earth  that  all  men  are  brethren.  His  power  will  per- 
meate it  to  the  very  extreroest  link«     Praise  be  unto  him ! 

Evening.  I  can  not  write  much  more  from  this  place.; 
time  fails  me,  my  heart  fails  me.  The  writing  of  many 
letters  and  the  duties  of  the. present  moment  occupy  the 
hours,  and  the  thought  of  leaving  this  country,  these  friends, 
this  people,  is  like  a  thorn  in  my  heart.  The  weather  also 
depresses  me;  the  heat  oppressive;  not  a  breath  of  wind  is 
stirring;  the  atmosphere  is  hot  as  if  boiled.  It  is  only 
beautiful  in  the  evening,  when  the  moon  has  risen,  and 
pours  her  gushes  of  silver  light  among  the  shadows  of  the 
river  and  the  shore. 

.  Last  evening  I  took  a  stroll  through  the  park  alone,  and 
with  an  unspeakable  melancholy  in  my  soul. 

''It  is  all  past  and  gone,  this  beautiful  time,"  thought 
I;  ''these  bonds  of  friendship,  these  beautiful  ^ghts  of  a 
New  World;  these  beautiful,  animating  circumstances;  all 
past!  past  and  gone !"     And  I  wept  bitterly. 

But  when  I  looked,  the  full  moon  was  looking  down  upon 
me,  large  and  splendid,  and  shone  into  my  soul  as  she 
seemed  to  say, 

"  No,  it  is  not  all  past  and  gone  I  Str^gthen  thy  heart 
with  the  light  which  increases  forever  I  .  That  which  the 
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human  being  has  thus  fo«nd,  thus  aoqaired^  is  his  forever, 
and  oan  not  die.  It  is  an  imp^sihable  seed,  which  will 
renovate  itself  in  new  and  abundant  harvests  in  the  king- 
dom of  light!  These  friends,  these  memories,  A^rill  not  oease 
to  live  in  thee.  To  each  wane  succeeds  a  new  increa^ 
and  a  new  -fullness." 

.  This  was  what  the  moon,  my  friend,  seemed  to  say  to 
me,  and,  comforted,  I  returned  to  the  house,  and  was  silent 
and  thankful. 

In  the  morning  I  go  to  New  York^  whither  my  friends 
accompany  me. 

My  silent  friend  has  let  fall  words  full  of  important 
meaning  to  me  during  these  last- few  days.  He  says  but 
little,  as  formerly,  but  in  that  little — so  much.  He  wishes 
me  clearly  to  understand  both  good  and  evil  in  this  coun* 
try,  and  to  express  it  without  reserve,  but  he'  leaves  it  to 
tny  own  mind  to  find  out  the  way  and  the  truth. 

''That  will  all  come  clear  to  you,"  he  says  sometimes, 
''  when  you  get  home  and  are  quiet" 

His  manner  and  his  perfect  confidence  enchant  me. 

The  interest  he  takes  in  the  intellectual  developnaent 
of  woman  in  America  is  one  circumstance  which  particu* 
larly  attaches  me  to  him.  This  acute-minded  observer 
sees  clearly  that  which  is  still  wanting  in  general.  He 
has  mentioned  with  great  pleasure  to  me  a  work  just  pub- 
lished, entitled  ''  Rural  Hours,"  by  Miss  Cooper,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  novelist;  adiary,  in  which  she  simply  and  faith- 
fully chronicled,  during  a  quiet  residence  in  the  country, 
all  that  occurred  in  the  life  of  nature  around  her,  so  that 
the  whole  progress  of  the  year  is  displayed— -the  grasses, 
the  birds,  the  flowers  come  out  and  disappear,  and  beau- 
tiful drawings  of  the  latter  adorn  the  work. 

Downing  has  spoken  in  high  commendation  of  this 
work  in  his  own  journal,  "  The  Horticulturist,"  both  on 
account  of  its  soientific  worth,  and  for  the  example  which 
it  gives  to  female  mind,  directing  its  attention  to  the  daily 
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marvels  of  nature,  and  to  that  which  is  great  even  in' the 
quiet  every^lay  life  of  tlie  country. 

^<  Flowers,  insects,  and  the  biographies  of  birds  ought 
especially  to<be  drawn  and  studied  by  female  students  of 
Natural  History." 

Oh !  that  it  is  necessary  to  part  from  this  friend ;  one 
of  the  best,  and  the  most  suitable  for  my  character  and 
turn  of  mind  which  can  be  imagined,  or,  rather,  which 
the  goodness  of  God  can  give  me. 

Rose  Cotta^,  SeptemSer  1 2th. 

Yet  a  few  mbre  words,  but  merely  a  few,  for  I  am 
overwhelmed  by  letters  and  objects  which  demand  my 
attentions,  and  find  that  I  am  suffering  from  headache 
caused  by  over-excitement  of  mind  and  body. 

Before  I  left  the  Downings  we  spent  one  day  together 
at  West  Point.  The  view  was  glorious,  but  the  day  op- 
pressively hot,  and  without  any  air.  The  vessels  glided 
along  the  mirror-like  Hudson,  I  know  not  by  what  pow- 
er, for  wind  there  was  none. 

At  the'table  (TkSte,  at  dinner,  there  sat  before  us  two 
iheagre,  sallow-complexioned,  sickly-looking  little  girls, 
quite  by  themselves,  who  drank  wine  and  ate  all  sorts  of 
delicacies  like  grown-up  people.  This  did  not  escape 
Downing's  grave  and  disapproving  glance.  He  said  to 
me, 

"  This  is  one  of  the  circumstances  upon  which  I  wish 
you  to  turn  the  general  attention !  There  is  so  much 
done  for  children  in  this  country — people  look  upon  them 
as  almost  sacred  beings,  and  yet  children  are  spoiled  by 
regular  neglect!" 

^' You  must  take  this  as  a- present  from  me  to  your  sis- 
ter Agatha,"  said  Downing,  giving  me  a  large,  beautiful 
copper-plate  engraving  of  the  view  from  West  Point. 

His  last  gift  to  mo  was  Bartlett's  valuable  work, 
"American  Scenery,"  and  Miss  Cooper's  "Rural  Hours;" 
that  was  at  New  York.     At  the  Astor  House  we  parted. 
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wnere  we  had  first  met;  I  felt  that  we  parted  forever  on 
earth. 

Marcus  S.,  pale  with  the  heat,  always  kind  and  atten- 
tive, came  with  bis  carriage  to  take  me  to  his  home. 

It  is  noW  late  in  the  evening,  my  last  evening  in  the 
New Worid.  The  heat  is  horrible ;  the  nights  bring  with 
them  no  refreshment.  People  look  as  if  their  faoes  were 
floured.  -  AU'tUngs  seem  to  suifer  and  to  pant. 

I  can  not  conceive  how  it  is  possible'  for  me  to  be  ready 
by  morning..    Grood-night! 

I  shall  soon  behold  Sweden  once  more!  Ah,  if  then, 
when  I  come  from  Denmark,  I  could  only  see  your  sweet 
face  on  the  shore — ^your  blue  eyes ! 

My  dear  heart,  I  have  longed  greatly  to  have  received 
yet  one  letter  more  from  you  before  I  left  America,  which 
would  tell  me  that  you  had  become  warm  again — ^the  two 
last  were  so  very  cold  !  But  no  warm  summer  letter  has 
come,  and  I  must  leave  in  faith  and  in  hope.  •  And  in  love 
I  embrace  heartily  mamma  and  you ! 

On  the  Sea,  September,  1861. 

P.S.-^It  is  over.  I  have  left  them  forever,  that  great 
country,  those  dear,  precious  friends !  It  was  inevitable, 
and  it  is  done ;  but.  I  feel  still  stupefied,  as  it  were,  by  it 
Thank  God,  however,  the  severest  moment  is  past. 

And  the  morning  on  which  I  must  go— it  was  a  strange 
morning  !  I  was  almost  bewildered  by  the  multitude  of 
small  duties  wlbich  I  yet  had  to  perform,  and  by  a  linger- 
ing headache ;  but  all  af  once  it  went,  and  every  thing 
brightened  up.  The  good  Marcus  sat  in  my  room,  and 
sealed  my  letters  as  I  wrote  them',  and  received  my  com- 
missions, saying  calmly  between  whiles,  **  plenty  of  time" 
— "  we  are  in  good  time."  And  it  really  seemed  to  me 
almost  miraculouo  how  the  hours  and  the  time  spun  them- 
selves out;  every  thing  disentangled  itself;  every  thing 
became  light  an/i  easy,  so  wonderfully  calm  and  even 
pleasant — ^it  was  the  'influence  of  the  gentle  spirit  that 
was  near  me.  *  .  • 
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la  good  time  I  was  ready-:— every  thiog  vn»  ready. 
And  I  cfijbraced  my  beloved  Rebecca,  khsed  Jenny  and 
the  baby,  and  set  off  acoompanied  by  Marcus  and  Eddy. 

On  board  the  ^'  Atlantic"  I  fband  myself  all  at  once  in 
a  regular  whirlpool  of  old  and  new  acquaintance;  gentle- 
men who  shook  hands,  and  presented  me  with  pamphlets 
which  they  had  written ;  ladies  who  presented  me  with 
lovely  gifts  ;,  acquaintance  who  introduced  acquaintance ; 
dear  friends  from  the  North,  from  the  South,  who  astonish- 
ed me  here  to  say  farewell,  and  whichever  way  I  turned 
my  head  I  was  kissed  by  somebody.  Ah !  I  was  almost 
glad  when  the  bell  summoned  my  friends  on  shore,  and  I 
could  hide  myself  in  my  berth. 

The  last  faces  I  saw  were  those  of  the  angeUo  Eddy 
and  the  good,  brotherly  Marcus. 

After  that  I  sat  silent  and  immovable  for  hours.  But 
Marcus  had  placed  in  my  room  a  bouquet  of  evergreen 
plants,  and  the  yellow  and  red  everlastings  from  the  gar- 
den at  Rose  Cottage,  and  hung  to  it  a  card  on  which  were 
written  a  few  words  in  pencil ;  and  upon  this  bouquet  I 
eat  g^ing  immovably,  until  its  rich  green  leaves  were 
woven  around  my  heart,  and  all  my  agitated  feelings  had 
subsided  into  calm. 

It  was  at  noon  when  we  left  the  land.  Toward  even- 
ing I  went  on  deck,  to  oast  one  more  glance  upon  that 
great  New  World.  There  it  lay  on  the  western  horizon, 
dark  green  upon  the  blue  waters,  in  a  grand  half  circle, 
like  an  open  embrace,  a  calm  and  inviting  harbor.  Clouds 
of  tender  peach*colors,  and  from  the  darkest  viplet  to  the 
clearest  gold,  and  the  softest  crimson^  lay  in  picturesque 
masses  above  it — ^rain-showers  and  sunbeams  were  flung 
athwart  it.  The  sun  freed  himself  from  the  cloud,  and 
shone  all  the  brighter  the  lovyer  he  sank  tpward,the  hori- 
zon where,  the  great  land  lay.  And  thaj  was  the  last 
view  I  had  of  it ;  and  thus  shall  I  always  behold  it  in  the 
depth  of  my  soul.  «4 
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I  now  see  it  no  longer  with  my  eye — see  only  heftven 
and  the  ocean.  I  am  now  again  passing  through  a  pause 
between  two  periods  of  Ufe,  between  two  worlds.  But  my 
heart  is  full.  And  when  people  ask  me  what  the  people 
of  the  New  World  possess  preferably  to  the  Old,  I  reply, 
with  the  impression  of  that  whi^h  I  have. seen  and  passed 
tiirough  in  Amerioa  fresh  in  my  soul,,  a  warmer  heart's 
pulse-*-^  more  energetio,  youthfully  strong  life. 

Among  the  letters  which  I  received  shortly  before 
ooming  on  board  is  one  whioh  I.shall  always  cherish.  It 
is  not  signed  by  any  name,  but  if  its  writer  only  knew 
(the  style  is  that  of  a  man)  .how  muc£^  joy  it. gave  me !  I 
have  sometimes  oomplainecUbitterly  of  the  want  of  a  nice 
senso  of  delioaoy ;  but  I  have  not  mentioned  the  many 
proofs  I  have  reoeived  of  the  most  charming  delicate  kind- 
ness, which  approached  merely  to  give  me  pleasure,,  and 
then  withdrew  to  avoid  thanks.  This  letter  belongs  to 
that  class. 

The  weather  is  now  stormy  and  the  sea  runs  high.  I 
keep  quiet  in  my  cabin.  I  look  at  the  little  bouquet  of 
green  leaves  and  splendid  everlastings;  They  speak  to  me 
of  Amerioa  and  the  memories  I  carry  thence.  I  shall  not 
behold  any  dear  object  until  I  once  more  see  the  Swedish 
ooast — ^and  you. 


She  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed  I  was  never 
more  to  behold.  On  the  threshold  of  my  home  I  found 
her  grave. 

Had  she  lived,  these  letters  eertainly  would  have  re- 
mained unpublished.  Their  contents  would  have  under- 
gone a  change  before  they  had  been  presented  to  the  pub^ 
lie,  probably  for  the  better ;  for  tiien  I  should  have  had  a 
friend  at  my  side  in  whose  pure  soul  I  should  have  seen 
my  faults  as  in  a  mirror.  As  it  is,  I  have  been  alone, 
although  I  have  sometimes  believed  that  an  angel  was 
near  iile. 
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The  letter  to  the  distinguished  Danish  theologian,  Pro- 
fessor H.  Hartinsen,  which  now  follows,  was  thought  over 
in  America,  but  was  written  in  Europe.  I  required  qui- 
etness and  the  power  of  making  a  general  review  before 
writing  it.  I  could  not,  while  in  the  country,  perfectly 
see  the  wood  for  trees,  and  from  the  great  number  of 
churches  could  not  see  the  church. 

Now,  when  the  forests  of  the  New  World  murmur  in 
the  distance,  and  the  great  picture  of  the  New  World's 
cultivation  is  seen  in  perspective  beyond  the  agitated  sea, 
am  I  able  for  the  first  time  to  trace  the  main  features 
with  greater  clearness  and.  precisioui  Some  of  these  I 
have  already  presented.  One  of  the  most  essential  I  have 
hefe  endeavored  to  present  to  the  noble,  and  profound 
thinker  whom  I  am  still  so  happy  to  call  my  teacher,  aiiid 
mv  friend. 


LETTER    XXXVIII. 

TO  THE  PROFESSOR  OP  TH^OLOOT,   DR.  H.  MARTINSEN. 

Stockholm,  May,  1863. 
Of  the  happy  time  during  which  I  was  able  every  week 
to  enjoy  your  society  and  conversation,  I  retain  in  my 
soul  two  especial  moments  as  focuses  of  that  light  which, 
through  the  mercy  of  Q-od,  flowed  from  your  soul  into 
mine.  The  one  was  that  evening  when,  emboldened  by 
the  struggle'  of  ,my  spirit  and  by  your  goodness,  I  drew 
comparisons  between  the  teachings  of  heathenism  and 
Christianity,  inquiring  after  the  new  life  until  I  made 
you  angry,  but  by  so  doing  drew  from  your  lips^  a  word 
before  which  my  spirit  became  silent,  because  it  perceived 
therein  the  true  answer  to  my  inquiry,  and  the  arising  of 
the  new  life.  The  second  moment  was  the  completion  of 
the  first.  Many  questions  had  become  entangted  into%one 
single  knot.     You  disentangled  them  by  a  single  blow  of 
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that  sqpiritual  sword,  whioh  i&  at  the  same  time  the  sword 
of  the  Word  and  of  discriminatiDg  reason,  which  the  Eter- 
nal Word  has  placed  in  your  hand,  accompanied  by  a  pow* 
er  but  rarely  given  to  mm-tals.  The  effect  of  these  two 
words,  which  still  r^ound  in  my  inner  being,  was,  that 
they  reached  the  very  core  of  the  subject,  and  called  forth 
within  me  that  which  was  essential,  that  whioh  was  vital. 
.  Would  that  I  might  do  the  same  now,  in  giving  you 
an  account  of  that  new  life  which,  during  the  two  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  we  parted,  I  have  contemplated 
in  that  great  Western  land,  whither  I  went,  as  I  bad  gone 
before  to  you,  as  an  inquirer— *-a  seeker. 

This  is  my  wish.  And  I  can  promise  you  ond  thing,  I 
will  not  detain  you  by  many  words. 

'^  For  what  purpose  are  you  going  to  America— -what  do 
you  desire  to  see  there?"  was  the  question  which  you  and 
many  other  of  my  friends  in  Denmark  put  to  me  before  I 
embarked.     I  desired  to  see — ^the  approaching  One. 

For  One  there  is  who  has  silently  advanced  onward 
thrcmgh  time,  from  the  beginning.  Bloody  ages,  brilliantly 
splendid  epochs,  are  merely  dissimilar  chambers  through 
which  he  advances,  silently,  calmly,  becoming  more  and 
more  distinct,  .through  the  twilight  vail,  until  he  reaches 
that  period  on  the  threshold  of  which  he  now  stands,  con- 
templated by  many  with  rapture,  by  many,  too,  with  fear. 
And  if  it  is  asked  whose  is  the  form  before  which  thrones 
totter,  crowns  fall  off,  and  earthly  purple  grows  pale,  the 
reply  is,  Man — Man  in  his  original  truths  formed  in  the 
image  of  God.   ' 

In  all  realms  of  Christendom,  people  are  becoming  aware 
of  his  presence — ^are  speaking  of  him,  combating  for  him, 
combating  against  him,  and— preparing  for  him  a  way. 
For  his  day  is  at  hand,  and  he  will  come  with  it.* 

*^  As  a  beautiful  proof  of  this  may  be  instanced,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
ready,  cordial  homage  which  free  nations  at  the  present  tune  pay  to  noble 
and  liberal-minded  rulers,  such  as  Leopold^  Victoria,  Oscar.    What  tri* 
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I  wished  to  eee  humanity  as  shd  presented  herself  in  the 
New  World,  now  that  she  had  oast  off  ail  dominion  of  oourts, 
.forms,  and  uniforms,  whioh  had  beoome  oppressive  burdens 
in  the  Old  World — ^now  that  she  had  there,  on  the  new 
flctil,  erected  for  herself  a  kingdom  ^d  an  asylum  for  all 
nations^  according  to  no  other  law  than  that  proraqlgated 
in  the  Christian  revelation  and  within  her  own  breast. 
That  was  the  form  of  humanity  whioh  I  desired  to  see  and 
to  comprehend,  and  with  her  the  new  community  uid  life. 

Contemplate  with  me,  then,  for  a  moment,  this  human- 
ity as  she  emerges  from  the  bosom  of  the  Mayflower,  and 
plants  on  the  new4soil  the  earliest  legislative  colony;  b»* 
hold  her  in  the  little  company  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

They  have  come  hither  from  the  Old  World,  because, 
in  the  midst  of  persecution  for-their  faith  and  struggle  for 
daily  bread,  they  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  extand 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  New  World-^yes,  even  though 
they  should  be,  as  it  were,  mere  stepping-tstones  for  othersw 
They  call  themselves  Independents,  Non-conibrmists,  and 
Puritans,  because  they  have  separated  themselves  from  the 
oat  ward  Church  and  all  worldly  power,  and  demand  their 
right  to  govern  themselves  conformably  only  to  the  Word 
of  Gtxl  and  the  light  of  their  own  conscience.  The  Bible 
and  implements  of  labor  were  the  principal  ejffects  which 
they  conveyed  with  them  to  the  New  World. 

They  wished  to  establish  on  that  new,  virgin  soil,  a 
Church  and  a  social  state  of  the  purest  character,  of  the 
inner  man  enlightened  by  the  Word  of  God. 

Every  individual  of  that  little  company  is  made  free  by 
erod,  and  is  a  free  fellow-citizen;  and  not  fellow-citizen 
merely — ruler,  priest,  magistrate,  public  official  of  every 
kind,  because  he  may  and  must  also  be  all  these,  if  he  is 

umphal  procession  of  antiquity  can  indeed  be  compared  to  those  noble 
human  thanksgivinfr  festivals  which  were  this  year  celebrated,  in  Sweden 
and  Norway,  for  the  restored  health  of  King  Oscar--homage  as  much  due 
to  the  man  as  to  the  monarch ! 
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nonuDftted  to  them  by  the  oommuDity.  Man  bears  with- 
in himself  the  ability  for  all.  Each  individual  feels  him- 
{self  a  man,  and  at  the  same  time  intimately  bound  up  in 
consolidated  union  with  the  rest.  The  oommunity  gov- 
erns itself  by  the  appointment  of  its  own  governors.  These 
are  elected  by  vote.  The  majority  of  votes  decides  the 
election,  all  agreeing  to  respect  rules  and  rulers  which  the 
majority  have  agreed  to.  '  The  document  of  this  agree- 
ment was  signed  by.  the  emigrants  before  they  left  the 
Mayflower — ^before  they  had  landed  on  the  new  soil.  When 
the  little  community  trod  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  it 
had  already  perfected  its  essential,  its  formative  pr\^cipto. 
Within  themselves  v^ere  governors,  priests,  and  magis- 
trates, such  as  every  human  community  would  require, 
but  they  must  all  be  chosen  by  the  popular  voice.  Nei- 
ther rank  nor  wealth  availed  any  thing ;  nothing  in  that 
new  community  was  of  higher  avail  than  tho^e  qualifica- 
tions which  made  the  fisherman  Peter,  and  Paul  the  tent- 
maker,  apostles  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  human 
being  made  free  through  Christ  holds  the  highest  rank  on 
earth ;  there  can  be  none  higher.  Such  rank  and  dignity 
are  absolute;  and  the  labor  of  this  elevated  and  ennobled 
humanity  becomes  thereby  of  the  highejst  valpe.  Sanctity 
of  life  and  the  honor  of  labor  are  laws  in  the  community 
of  the  Pilgrims;  and  the  occupation. of  their  lives  during 
the  earlier  portion. of  their  settljBment  in  the  New  World 
was  divine  worship  and  labor,     - 

Sudh  was  the  little  colony  of  the  Mayflower.  That 
was  the  seed.  It  fell  in  good  soil$  and  bore  fruit  a  hund- 
red-fold. There  was  a  creative  power  in  that  grain  of 
corn;  and  we  recognize. the  sam^  to  this  day  in  all  the 
social  institutions  and  spiritual  life  of  the  United  States, 
even  where  this  is  still  cramped  by  accidental  fetters,  or 
darkened  by  the  shades  of  the  old  night. 

The  humanity  which  became  the  lawgiver  of  this  hem- 
i:^phere  stood  forth  there  with  a  full  consciousness  of  hv- 
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self  as  the-  servant  of  G-od  and  a  member  of  the  social 
state.  These  two  in  her  are  one.  This  is  her  peculiarity 
or  her  peculiar  perfection. 

Many  of  our  countrymen  regard  the  United  States 
merely  as  an  aggregate  of  inharmonious  parts,  brought 
together  by  chance,  and  adhering  together  by  chance, 
Without  any  organized  centre. 

But  no  one  who  has  lived  for  any^length  of  time  in  the 
United  States,  with  leisure  to  study  their  life,  can  fail  to 
perceive  that  they  are  within  themselves  possessed  of  a 
common  creative  principle  of  life,  which  is  vital  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  this  is  their  religious  and  civil  con- 
sciousness. 

-  It  is  this  which  every  where  erects  ohurches,^organizes 
social  institutions,  and  those  still  more  powerful  free  as- 
sociations; this  it  is  which  gives  the  bent  to  education, 
which  determines  the  character  of  the  home;  this  which 
finds  its  way  into  literature,  into  all 'great  social  move- 
ments, the  watch- word  of  which  is  every  wherQ  that  of  the 
genuinely  divine  commandments,  *'Love  G-od  above  all 
things,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Nowhere,  indeed, 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  the  Christian  consciousness 
of  true  human  freedom  attained  to  so  full  a  recognization 
as  in  the  United  States;  nowhere  has  it  expressed  so  uni- 
versally, and  stilt  expresses,  both  by  word  and  deed,  the 
docirine  that  pure  religion  is  the  foundation  and  for- 
tress of  sound  morality^  that  the  true  worship  of  G-od  is 
the  true  love  of  man ;  that  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice 
which  can  be  presented  to  the  Father  of  Nations  is  the 
sight  of  a  free,  pious,  and  happy  people,  all  of  whom  have 
equal  rights  and  equal  opportunity  to-  acquire  the  highest 
human  worth,  the  highest  human  happiness. " 

This  consciousness  is  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  New  World  throughout  the  Northern  States. 
Every  thing  efso,  whether  it  be  statesmanship,  material 
development,  science,  or  art,  are  subordinate  to  this,  and 
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mnsi  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  obey  it.  T1i</yc  Ita;  sep- 
arate corps,  and  separate  leaders,  and  many  different 
names,  but  there  is  one  Gommander-in-ohief,  vrhom  all 
must  obey  and  follow,  and  this  is  the  great  humanity^^ 
humanity  in  it^  highest  individual  and  social  develop- 
ment. The  leading  principle  of  this  idea  is,  that  each 
and  all  must  serve.  This  it  is  which  must  be  realized  in 
every  individual  human  being,  and  in  society  at  largo. 

The  Pilgrims  took  with  them  the  Bible  and  implehients 
of  labor  from  "Europe  to  the  New  World,  and  it  may  be 
said  with  justice  that  these  two  are  to  this  day  great  pow- 
ers in  the  cultivation  thereof.  Religious  and  spiritual  life 
develop  themselves  in  proportion  to  physical  improvement. 
The  human  being  and  humanity  are  regarded  and  ad- 
vanced pre-eminently  with  reference  to  their  heavenly  and 
their  merely  earthly  relationship ;  every  thing  else  is  sec- 
ondary. 

Spiritual  life  must  be  here  regarded  principally  in  its 
form  as  churches,  and  in  the  results  thence  accruing. 

North  America  is  usually  upbraided,  in  Europe,  with 
its  many  dissimilar  religious  sects,  its  many  separated 
churches.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  perceived,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  are  possessed  of  an  essential  unity  in  doc- 
trine and  life,  although  each  individual  sect  has,  as  its 
germ,  gathered  itself  around  some  one  individual  truth 
which  it  elevates  for  its  standard.* 

*  "  What,  even  the  Monnoos  V  you  ask,  suspiciously.  Without  being 
able  to  speak  with  precision  of  that  which  is  distinctive  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Mormons,  I  must  stilT  say,  on  the  groand  of  what  I  was  able  to  col- 
lect in  America  regarding  this  sect — its  leaders  and  doctrines — ^that  IT)e* 
lieve  tiie  accusations  laid  to  their  charge  are  for  the  greater  part  untrue. 
The  Mormons  acknowledge  as  theirs  the  revelation  of  Christ  and  the 
Bible.  Their  later  prophets  (as  I  myself  had  opportunity  of  ascertaining) 
have  given  merely  more  close  and  more  special  prophecies  of  Christ,  but 
no  new  doctrines.  I  was  assured  by  an  intellectual  man — not  a  Mormon 
-^who  had  resided  tWo  years  among  the  Mormons  in  Utah,  that  the  mor- 
als of  the  people  were  remarkably  pHre,  and  that  the  Mormon  women  were 
above  all  hlanie. 
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This  was  its  purpose,  its  mission,  its  neoessity.  ''  God 
would  have  it  so!"  I  have  been  compelled  to  say  many 
times  to  myself,  as  I  contemplated  the  histories  and  the 
lives  of  ihe  persons  who  founded  the  most  remarkable 
sects  of  North  America,  Roger  Williams,  Anne  Hutchin- 
son, Q-eorge  F(»c,  Anne  Lee,  and  others,  were  impelled  by 
a  spirit  mightier  than  themselves.  They  began  by  oppos- 
ing the  inner  voice  (as  Luther  did),  but  in  the  ^nd  ikey 
were  compelled  to  follow  its  commands.  These  persons, 
divinely  possessed,  were  driven  by  their  inward  spirit  from 
comfortable  and  cheerful  homes  out  into  IJie  wilderness, 
into  captivity  and  persecution,  and  amid  manifold  suffer- 
ing, for  the  pronmlgation  of  that  truth  which  they  had  re- 
ceived, to  suffer,  nay,  even  to  die  for  the  doctrines  they 
proclaimed.  They  could  not  do  otherwise — ^they  ought 
not  to  do  otherwise,  if  they « were  worthy  to  be  the  serv** 
ants  of  G-od. 

*^  Do  not  stand  still  with  Luther  and  Caivin,"  exclaimed 
Robinson,  the  spiritual  pastor  of  d^e  Pilgrims,  addressing 
them  from  the  shores  of  the  Old  World ;  <^  they  were  great 
and  shining  lights  in  their  time,  but  they  penetrated  not 
to  the  councils  of  God.  I  conjure  you,  bear  this  in  your 
remembrance ;  it  id  an  article  of  your  Church  communion 
that  you  hold  yourselves  in  readiness  to  receive  whatever 

The  founder  of  the  sect,  Joe  Smith,  was  a  man  of  simple  education,  but 
possessed  of  extraordinary  natural  gifts,  even  of  that  secondary  pro]rfietic 
kind  which  is  known  in  Scotland  under  the  name  of  *'  second-sight.'^  He 
himself  beUeved  in  his  revelations — at  least  in  a  part  of  them.  After  his 
death,  the  Mormon  community  was  governed  by  men  whom  Joe  Smith 
appointed  to  be  his  successors.  They  rule,  ab  Smith  had  done,  according 
to  the  word  of  the  Bibto  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit.  The  hierarch- 
ical character  of  the  govempient,  under  prudent  leaders,  constitutes  its 
present  strength,  and  has  caused  its  rapid  prosperity,  under  the  Anglo> 
American  moral  law  and  order — ^which  even  in  the  valley  of  the  Salt  Lake 
shows  its  formative  powers — that  very  form  of  government  constitutes 
its  danger,  and  may  probably  one  day  bring  about  its  fall.  And  that  day 
will  be  whenever  it  violates  the  sanctity  of  private  life.  Should  the  in- 
itpiraiion  of  the  government  permit  pdygamy,  the  Anglo-American  home 
will  never  allow  it. 
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truth  shall  he  revealed  to  yon  from  the  written  word  of 
God." 

It  was  on  the  ground  of  this  progressive,  divine  com- 
munioation  from  G-od  to  man  that  Luther  appealed  from 
the  Pope's  hull  to  the  Bihle ;  it  was  on  the  ground  of  the 
same  dootrine  that  the  Puritans  appealed  from  the  state 
Chureh  of  England  to  the  right  of  the  human  oonsoience, 
with  the  light  of  Scripture  to  decide,  each  man  for  him- 
self, on  his  mode  of  faith  and  divine  worship.  It  was  also 
on  the  ground  of  the  same  dootrine  that,  still  later,  Anne 
Hutchinson  and  Henry  Yane-^in  whom  it  was  said  that 
Calvinism  went  to  seed — appealed  from  the  dogmatic  des- 
potism of  Calvinism  to  the  judgment-seat  of  individual 
conscience,  and  the  voice  of  God  within  it.  GH)d's  light 
in  the  Scriptures,  in  connection  with  the  revelation  of  God 
in  the  conscience  of  the  searclier  of  the  Scriptures,  could 
and  shotUd  alone  decide.  Persecution  and  hanishment 
only  served  to  strengthen  the  cry  in  the  innermost  of  the 
soul. 

Driven  from  home  and  country,  deserted  hy  all,  accused 
hy.his  friends,  and  reproached  even  by  his  wife,  the  gentle' 
but  steadfast  Roger  Williams  was  obliged  to  flee  into  the 
wilderness  for  the  doctrines  of  the  liberty  of  conscience. 
But  God  was  with  him,  and  there  grew  up  around  him 
the  large  city  of  Providence,  and  afterward  a  state,  that  of 
Rhode  Isliind,  the  home  of  religious  tx>lerkt.ion  and  human 
love. 

The  principle  of  freedom  which  the  Pilgrims  firat  plant- 
ed in  the  soil  of  the  New  World  became  more  and  more 
intrlBsioally  inward,  demanding  for  man  that  he  should  be 
left  alone  with  God. 

Wo  know  very  well,  my  noble  friend,  to  what  dangers 
of  self-delusion  and  arrogance  the  human  mind  is  liable 
from  this  point  of  view.  But— every  point  of  view  has  its 
dangers  when  the  eye  is  dark,  and  the  human  tnind  weak 
or  inflated  with  pride ;  nevertheless,  there  is  no  higher  or 
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more  inward  point  of  view  than  this— Man  alone  with 
God.  God  spoke  in  the  times  of  old  with  the  great  law- 
givers, with  Moses  and  the  prophets.  It  is  our  Christian, 
our  joy-giving  belief,  that  God  at  this  day  speaks  indi- 
vidually to  all  and  eaoh  of  his  children,  as  He,  through 
Christ,  spoke  to  Peter  and  Mary ;  that  all  and  each  of  us 
may,  in  our  most  sacred  moments,  perceive  His  voice,  and 
become  both  ear  and  tongue  for  his  truth.  Every  thing 
in  this  respect  depends  on  purity  and  obedience  in  the  in- 
dividual man.  It  may  be  unpardonable  audacity  to  stand 
lorth  in  the  pretension  of  a  higher  knowledge ;  it  may  be 
criminal  cowardice  to  remain  silent ;  God  alone  can  be  the 
judge  of  this.  The  human  being  always  stands  at  the 
last  alone  with  God,  and  no  one  can  then  come  between 
them.  The  Church  can  teach  much,  society  can  give 
much  culture,  but  at  the  last  they  are  insufficient.  The 
human  soul  must  converse  alone  witJx  God.  In  this  lies 
a  great  danger,  but  great  strength  and  consolation  like- 
wise. The  founders  of  sects  in  America  have  known  both. 
If  you  should  inquire  in  what  way  this  division  of  the 
Church  into  so  maiiy  sects  exhibits  itself  in  the  New 
World,  I  would  reply,  firstly,  in  a  large  and  universal  love 
of  the  Church,  and  a  powerful  form  of  Church  discipline. 
The  number  t}f  churches — always  well  and  handsomely 
built — in  both  the  larger  and  smaller  cities,  must  strike 
every  traveler  in  the  United  States.  Generally  the  church- 
es are  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  one 
for  each  thousand  persons,  frequently  each  five  hundred, 
sometimes  for  less.  Each  religious  community  governs 
itself,  and  takes  cognizance  of  all  it;^  members,'and  of  its 
poor,  and  exercises  a  salutary  supervision  of  morals  and 
general  conduct  The  minister  is  exclusively  the  shep- 
herd of  souls,  and  occupies  himself  with  nothing  exoepi- 
ing  the  care  of  souls,  by  public  preaching  and  private  ad- 
monition and  sympathy.  The  community,  which  electa 
its  own  minister,  is  generally  very  much  attached  to  him, 
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and  estimates  him  very  highly  if  he  deiserves  it.  Much 
has  been  said  in  Europe  on  the  fbrtuno-hunting  of  the 
ministers  in  America;  bat  I  must  say,  that  I  found  those 
ministers  who  were  possessed  of  great  Christian  worth  and 
great  independence  of  diaraoter  were  always  regarded 
with  great  affection  by  their  congregations,  supported  by 
them,  oared  for  and  provided  for  as  long  as  they  lived. 
The  ministers  of  religion  eonstitute  one  portion  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  America,  and  I  have  among  them  met  with  the 
most  intelligent  and  interesting  individuals. 

The  consequence  of  thb  liberty,  which  is  extended  to 
sects,  exhibits  itself  still  further  by  a  large  development 
of  the  religious  mind.  Each  considerable  sect  has  its  own 
religions  publication,  in  which  its  doctrines  are  developed 
by  discussion  with  others,  and  the  church  relationship  is 
contemplated  in  a  many-sided  manner.  Hence  the. pub- 
lic mind  is  very  much  turned  to  these  subjects,  and  a  gen- 
eral comprehension  of  them  is  the  result ;  and  therefore  it 
may  be  said  of  the  American  people,  as  Swedenborg,  in 
his  day,  said  of  the  English,  in  the  ^^  Yisipn  of  the  Last 
Judgment," 

''  The  better  portion  of  this  nation  are  at  the  central 
point  before  all  Christians,  and  the  cause  of  their  being  at 
the  centre  is,  that  they  have  developed  the  intellectual 
light.  This  light  proceeds  from  the  freedom  which  they 
have  enjoyed  in  thought,  and  consequently  in  speaking 
and  writing.  Among  the  people  of  other  nations  this  in- 
tellectual light  is  concealed,  beoaase  it  has  had  no  outlet.'' 

You  are  of  a  certainty  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
the  more  important  religious  seets  in  the  United  States. 
I  will  here,  ^erefore,  merely  speak  of  thi^t  which  distin- 
guishes them  in  general,  and  is  indicative 'of  their  inner 
congregational  life.  Some  address  themselves  more  im* 
mediately  to  the  feelings,  ofliera  to  the  intellect ;  all,  how- 
ever, lay  the  greatest  importance  on  works  of  love.  The 
Catholic  and  the  Quaker,  on  this  broad  ground,  extend  to 
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each  other  their  hands.  No  Beet,  howevBr,  it  seems  ta 
mo,  has "attained  to  a  universal  church  consciousoeas,  pro- 
portioned to  the  political  consciousness  of  the  United 
States,  excepting  in  some  of  their  highest  representatives. 
I  have  heard  genial  ministers  among  the  Calvin  ists,  tiie 
Unitarians,  the  Baptists,  who  all  open  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  the  wide  world.  Especially  sa  in  the  old  Pres- 
hyterian  O(»igregational  Church,  which  I  will  also  call 
the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  in  which  every  layman 
takes  part  in  the  aifairs  of  the  Church.  This  Presbyte- 
rian Church  seems  to  be  possessed  of  a  strong,  growing, 
and  expansive  life,  t.  e.,  in  the  free  states  ;  in  the  slave 
states  that  Church  is  in  general  enslaved  and  bigoted  in 
character.  In  the  free  states  it  stands  fixed  on  the  Bock 
of  Ages,  but  opens  itself  thence  to  embrace  the  whole 
world.  ^Even  nature,  art,  industry,  and  science  are  bap- 
tized to  the  service  of  G-od. 

The  so-called  <^  Revivals"  belong  to  the  phenomena 
which  are  common  to  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  are  indications  of  their  vitalizing 
principle.  These  revivals  are  times  when  persons,  pos-t 
sessed  of  unusual  gifts  and  impelled  by  burning  zeal,  go 
about  as  missionaries  in^o  the  cities,  and  the  country, 
uttering  afresh  the  cry  of  John  the  Baptist,  '^  Be  ye  con- 
verted !"  Such  times  and  seasons  permeate  the  life  of 
the  Churoh  like  deep,  fresh  respiratiotur  from  the  sphere 
of  religious  life,  and  thousands  of  individuals  date  from 
such  their  nevi^  and  better  life. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  circumstances  of .  the  general 
Church  in  the  United  States  appears  to  me  to  be  the  great 
institution  for  the  diffusion  of  popular  literature  of  a  moral 
and  religious  tendency,  but  without  any  sectarian  spirit, 
which  was  established  in  New  York  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  to  which  the  adherents  of  many  diSerent  sects 
equally  extended  support,  continuing  to  work  amicably 
and  powerfully  together  to  the  present  time.     Twenty 
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^am-prtt2M6s  work  off  twenty-five  thousand  sheets  daily, 
three  lliousand  volumes,  calculated  to  diffuse  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  redeemer  of  sinners, 
and  to  promote  living  piety  and  sound  morality  by  the 
oiroulation  of  works  wJiich  will  meet  the  approval  of  all 
evangelical  Christians. 

The  American  Tract  Society  has  thus  made  the  press 
subserve  for  the  evaogeliziug  of  America.  The  best  of  the 
religious  and  moral  literature  of  England  and  America  is 
collected  in  these  popular  works,  which  are  handsomely 
printed,  and  furnished  with  beautiful  wood-cuts.  Many 
hundred  colporteurs  are  sent  out  to  diffuse  these  over  the 
whole  Union,  over  its  most  remote  portions,  among  foreign- 
ers, and  in  the  wildernesses,  and  thus  the  evangelical 
Church  continues  to  the  present  day  to  scatter  a  gentle 
rain  of  manna  over  the  land,  as  seed  from  the  hand  of  the 
Great  Sower,  and  the  good  which  is  thereby  produced,  and 
which  springs  up  especially  in  the  hearts  of  childhood  and 
youth,  is  incalculable. 

And  if  we  turn  from  this  great  institution  for  the  scat- 
tering of  evangelical  seed — which  has  now  been  imitated 
in  many  of  the  Northern  States — to  popular  schools,  to  es- 
tablishments for  neglected  humanity,  for  the  criminal,  for 
the  sick,  for  the  unfortunate  of  society,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  increasing  attention  to  these,  and  the  labor  which  is 
bestowed  upon  them  in  the  United  States,  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  these,  above  all,  deserve  the  name  of  Christian 
States. 

But  you  will  say  that  this  is  merely  one  side  of  the  pic- 
ture; that  you  know  very  well  that  another  lif^  increases 
also  in  these  states,  a  worship  and  a  Church  which  are 
not  of  Crod.  I  know  it  well  also.  The  Old  Serpent  lives 
also  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World.  And  cat!  it  Mammon- 
worship,  slavery,  de2jpoti:«m,  mobocracy,  or  by  whatever 
name  you  please,  indicative  of  the  principle  of  selfi:>hness 
and  lies,  it  lives,  it  grows  there,  as  the  tares  among  the 

Vol.  II.— E  e 
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Avheat.  Yes,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  essential  im- 
pulses of  the  hamati  spirit,  for  good  ad  well  as  for  evil,  aod 
which,  daring  the  ages  of  history,  have  sprung  up  and 
floaridhed  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  have  sprang  tip  also  in 
America,  and  will  there  ripen  for  harvest.  Frequently, 
during  my  residence  in  America,  was  I  reminded  of  your 
words,  in  your  article  on  the  coming  of  the  Lord  ami  the 
completion  of  all  things,  in  which  you  aay, 

'*  The  nearer  history  approaches  to  its  close,  the  great- 
er is  the  impetus  attained  by  the  wheel  of  time;  the  great- 
er is  the  speed  and  the  rapidity,  the  more  quiok  the  rev- 
olution of  dissimilar  conditions  hurrying  onward  develop- 
ment; and  he  may  greatly  miscalculate  who  conceives 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world  there  still  re- 
mains  as  much  to  do  as  may  require  the  labor  of  centu- 
ries, and  that  the  end  may  still  be  very  distant;  for,  if  the 
Lord  so  will,  it  may  be  done  in  an  eventful  day,  *and  with- 
out such  a  one  it  never  will  be  accomplished.  Neither, 
therefore,  is  it  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  rf  wc 
conceive  of  the  Millennium  as  a  very  short  period — as  one 
day  which  concentrates  in  itself  a  fullness  and  a  glory 
which  otherwise  would  extend  over  a  century." 

The  life  of  North  America  exhibits  such  a  hurrying  on- 
ward, such  a  concentration  of  the  fullness  of  development 
in  gooii  and  in  evil.  The  vastness  and  comprehensiveness 
of  this  hemisphere,  embracing  the  productions  and  pecul- 
iar  beauties  of  every  zone ;  the  means  of  communication, 
their  abundance  and  facility,  which  places  them  witliin 
the  reach  of  every  man;  the  extent  of  individual  freedom, 
the  unlimited  scope  for  competition — nay,  even  the  nerv- 
ous  temperament  of  the  climate,  and  its  stimulating  efleot 
upon  a  race  whose  inborn  energy  impels  them  onwani, 
"and,  carrying  all  other  people  along  with  them,  ever  ac- 
celerates their  speed  with  the  force  of  the  avalanche,  on- 
ward to  the  goal,  to  the  day  of  judgment ;  for,  though  I 
have  already  said  it,  t  )iiust  repeat  it  here,  wo  mufit  not 
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expect  a  Utopia  from  America,  but  rather  a  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  to  uo  nation  so  much  as  to  this  does  the  ad- 
monishing word  of  Christ  seem  so  applicable — "  Watch !" 

Yet,  nevertheless,  when  I  took  at  that  life,  which  is  at 
this  time  most  powerfully  increasing — that  which  is  in  the 
ascendant  and  prevalent  throughout  the  United  States, 
I  must  confess  that  my  heart  is  filled  with  hope ;  because, 
if  the  United  States  would — and  1  believe  they  will — re- 
move from  their  present  legislation  its  great  anomaly — 
if  they  would  intro<luce  into  slavery  the  right  of  libera- 
tion by  labor,  and  establish  a  gradual  emancipation  ac« 
cording  to  law,  then  *         *         *         #         * 

If  I  imagine  to  myself  some  great  convulsion  of  nature, 
which  should  all  at  once  annihilate  this  vast  hemisphere — 
imagine  it  sunk  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  and  there  vanishing  with  its  star-strewn  ban- 
ners, its  fleets  and  rail-roads,  its  great  cities  and  swarm- 
ing human  masses,  its  proud  capitols  and  beautiful  quiet 
homes — imagine  to  myself  ail  this  vanishing  silently  into 
the  great  deep,  as  into  an  immense  grave,  and  the  waves 
roaring  over  it,  and  the  space  being  desolate  and  void, 
save  for  the  angel  of  judgment,  flying  forth  alone  over  the 
past  world,  with  the  record  of  its  deeds  in  his  hand, 
which  he  will  place  in  the  Book  of  Life  before  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty  Judge — then  on  this  page  we  read, 

"  This  people  were  in  earnest  to  realize  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  on  earth,  for  the  honor  of  Gnd  the  Father!" 

Behold  here,  my  precious  friend  and  teacher,  my  con- 
fession of  faith  regarding  the  life  of  the  New  World.  Let 
me  hope  that  I  may  one  day  justify  it  to  you,  either  in 
your  home  or  in  mine. 

It  was  one  of  my  most  ardent  wishes  in  the  United 
States  to  make  them  acquainted  with  you  and  your  the- 
ological opinions,  and  it  lies  very  much  at  my  heart  to 
make  you  more  intimately  acquainted  with  them,  being 
certain  that  the  Christian  mind  of  Scandinavia  and  tho. 
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people  of  Ameriea  are  profoundly  united  by  their  labor  in 
the  service  of  the  same  Lord,  and  that  they  have  much 
to  say  to  each  other. 

Let  me  be  included  iti  your  goodness,  in  your  kind  re- 
membrance ! 
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It  was  my  intentioii,  at  tbe  oommencement  of  this  work,  to  introduee 
in  an  Appendix  at  its  close  such  of  the  scenes  which  I  had  witnessed,  and 
my  own  experience  in  the  slare  states  of  America  and  in  Cuba,  a»  I  con- 
sidered necessary  to  be  made  known,  but  which  I  had  not  related  in  my 
letters,  being  unwilling  to  point  out^iersons  and  places.  The  celebrated 
work,  however,  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  ''Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
and,  still  more,  her  lately  published  work,  "  A  Key,  dec,"  have  rendered 
this  unpleasant  duty  unnecessary  for  me ;  for  my  narratives  would  not 
have  presented  any  facts  essentially  different  to  those  which  she  has  in- 
troduced into  her  story,  so  that  I  need  not  further  prolong  this  work, 
which  is  already  too  much  extended,  than  by  temarking  that  my  pro- 
posed narration  would  have  principally  strengthened  my  often-repeated 
observation  regarding  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
on  the  white  population. 

When  I  saw  a  young  man  of  almost  angelic  beauty,  a  noble  by  descent 
and  appearance,  sell  his  soul,  with  the  full  consciousness  of  doing  so,  to 
receive  the  wages  of  a  slave-driver ;  heard  him  acknowledge  that  he  did 
not  dare  to  read  the  Bible ;  heard  him  say  that  he— at  th^  beginning  of 
his  career — ^would  not  for  any  money  have  touched  a  negro  with  the 
whip,  but  that  now  be  should  be  able,  without  hesitation,  to  have  a  negro 
flogged  to  death  for  "  example's  sake,"  and  chase  them  with  blood- 
hounds or  any  thing  else ;  when  I  heard  one  of  the  richest  planters  of 
Louisiana,  one  of  the  politest  of  gentlemen,  naively  praise  himself  and 
the  system  on  his  plantation,  without  having  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
miserable  hypocrisy,  and  the  despotism  which  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
on  these  plantations  betrayed ;  when  I  saw  a  Christian  woman  and ' 
mother  forbid  her  daughter  to  dance  on  a  Sunday,  yet  perceive  nothing 
offensive  in  compelling  her  slaves  to  work  for  her  the  whole  of  the  Sun- 
day to  the  music  of  the  cracking  whip ;  when  I  saw  agreeable  and  ami- 
able young  people  anxious  one  for  another,  yet  witness  with  perfect  in- 
difference the  brutal  maltreatment  of  a  young  negro  woman  by  her  mas- 
ter for  some  trivial  offense,  I  have  been  compelled  to  say  with  my  friend, 
the  planter  on  the  Mississippi,  "  It  is  the  system !  it  is  the  system  which 
produced  all  this !" 

Honor  be  to  the  noble,  warm-hearted  American  woman,  who  has  stood 
forth  in  our  day — as  no  other  woman  in  the  realms  of  literature  has  yet 
done— for  the  cause  of  humanity  and  the  honor  of  her  native  land,  and 
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that  with  a  power  which  has  won  for  her  the  whole  ear  of  hamaDity 
Honor  and  blessing  be  hers !  What  will  not  that  people  become  who  can 
produce  such  daughters ! 

I  differ  from  the  noble  author  of  **  Uncle  Tom*^  in  roy  convictions  re- 
garding the  mode  of  emancipation  from  slavery.  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  slave  states  of  America  have  really  begun  the  work,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  begun  to  allow  the  negro  slaves  to  form  themselves  into 
Christian  communities,  and  by  uniting  emancipation  with  the  colonization 
of  Africa  by  free  negroes.  It  is  only  by  the  establishment  of  Christian 
negro  communities  that  a  good  emancipation  can  be  effected.  The  con- 
ditioo  of  the  negroea  in  Africa  and  Jamaica  show  what  this  people  would 
beo<»ie  wJbkfaoata  finn  basis  of  ChriBtlan  life  and  Christian  teadiing;  it 
ia  nothing  to  praise,  it  has  nothing  inviting,  I  repeat  it ;  a  oommeaoement 
is  afaeady  buuIb  in  aevesal  of  the  «l»ve  states  to  elevate  the  moral  oondi- 
tun  oC  the  negro  slaves,  and  my  cordial  wish  and  niy  hc^  is  that  stiH 
tton  will  yet  be  done,  as  w^  by  statntee  of  emancipation  as  by  the  in- 
•izaotion  of  negro  children.  The  preachings,  of  the  slaves  fheiBselves» 
whieh  I  heard  in  many  of  the  American  slave  statesi  are  the  best  proof 
of  the  living  and  beneficial  manner  in  which  they  receive  Christianity. 
They  have  a  pecniiar  capacity  for  the  reception  of  ite  hmennost  life  and 
undentandilig.  €k>d  grant  that  they  auiy  come  to  hear  the  Gospel 
timmghoot  the  whole  of  the  slave  states !  Bat  as  yet  ftM<e  is  a  great 
deal  wanting  for  that— an  uapardonably  great  deal ! 

My  own  hope  rests  still,  however,  as  before,  in  the  nqhler  Sonth ;  my 
eanest  wish  is,  that  it  may  take  the  emanctpatios  question  mto  its  own 
hand.  It  alene,  and  not  E^igland,  nor  yet  Ae  Northern  States  of  Amer- 
iea,  can  enter  into  the  greatness  of  the  question.  The  South  alone  knowa 
tiie  buiden,  the  danger,  the  responeihUity,  all  the  great  difilculties ;  it 
akme  has  the  labor  and  the  aoROwn.  V[  it  aucoeed  in  unloosing  the  fet- 
ters ef  the  slave,  and  freeing  its  gloiions,  grand  eountiy  from  slaveiy,  it 
will  achieve  for  itself  unfading  ghny. 
SrocmoLV,  May  Itt,  1S5S. 
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